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SCIENTIFIC  NOTICES. 
The  Histobt  of  thk  Earth  and  Moon. 

WE  think  that  Mr.  Gbobgb  Howard  Dahwin^  bids  fair 
to  rival  in  renown  his  distinguiahed  father.  He 
seems  to  hare  taken  in  hand  the  only  portion  of  creation 
which  the  better  known  writer  and  inveetigatcr  has  let 
alone.  What  is  on  the  earth  has  been  long  subject  to  the 
scrutinizing  observation  of  the  elder  Darwm,  and  now  the 
younger  exercises  equal  care  and  diligence  in  dealing  with 
the  things  above  the  earth,  so  far  at  least  as  the  solar 
system  is  concerned.  The  same  careful  study,  the  same 
untiring  diligence  and  inexhaustible  patience,  characterize 
both,  but  as  their  respective  lines  of  research  are  different, 
so  of  course  their  methods  of  investigation  are  far  apart. 
The  one  is  the  observer,  the  other  the  analyser,  the  one 
looks  around  and  draws  his  conclusion  from  what  meet« 
his  eye ;  the  other  is  the  profound  student,  whose  study 
is  bis  field  of  observation,  and  whose  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  the  unerring  laws  of  geometry  and  mathematics.  We 
may  question  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  former,  but 
that  of  the  latter  is  built  upon  what  cumot  be  gainsayed. 
Human  passions  and  feelings  will  have  their  share  !n  oiu: 
estimate  of  the  one,  but  the  other,  like  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  soars  above  such  distractions,  and  has  its 
place  in  those  pure  regions  where  human  weaknesses  are 
unknown. 

>  Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin  was  Second  Wnuigler  and  Second  Smitb'a  Priieiium 
in  1868,  and  u  now  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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It  is  with  the  calculationa  of  Mr,  George  Darwin  and 
the  surprising  results  ■which  are  their  outcome,  that  we 
have  bnefly  to  deal.  The  subject  ie  too  vast  aad  too  pro- 
found to  be  more  than  glanced  at  in  our  paper.  Our  aim 
is  to  direct  the  attention  of  mathematicianB  to  the  papers 
which  have  been  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  to 
give  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  important 
conclusions  which  of  necessity  follow  from  these  in- 
vestigations. 

We  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  allow  Mr.  Darwin  to  speak 
for  himself;  which  be  is  m  a  remarkable  manner  qualified 
to  do,  not  more  by  his  profound  papers  for  the  skilled 
mathematician,  than  by  his  lucid  and  simple  Bummaries  for 
those  who  are  not  given  to  such  studies. 

Dealing  as  he  does  with  astronomy  we  miist  remark 
that  his  work  is  not  that  of  an  observer.  His  instruments 
are  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  not  telescopes ;  his  labour  is  in  the 
study  and  not  in  the  observatory ;  m  short,  he  is  a  mathe- 
matician, and  not  what  is  popularly  implied  by  an 
astronomer.  Yet,  work  of  this  kind  is  as  practical  in  its 
results  aa  that  which  comes  of  observation  ;  as  witness  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  in  1846,  by  those  two 
great  men,  Adams  and  Leverrier,  quite  independently  of 
one  another;  who  by  theirmathematicalcalciilationH,  with- 
out a  single  glance  through  a  telescope,  pointed  out  the 
exact  spot  in  the  heavens  where  the  aa-yet-unknowu 
planet  was  to  be  found,  and  where  the  telescope,  thus 
directed,  proved  it  to  be.  So  is  it  with  Mr.  G.  Darwin's 
investigations:  the  problems  he  set  himself  are  worked  out 
by  the  higher  analysis,  and  the  result  is,  the  history  of  the 
solar  system  for  numberless  ages;  and  more  especially  of 
our  Earth  and  Moon,  from  the  time  when  they  were  hut 
one  planet  until  the  present  day:  with  no  small  insight 
into  the  course  which  lies  before  them,  and  their  mutual 
relation  to,  and  influence  upon  one  another  until  it  shall 
please  their  Divine  Maker  to  bring  them  to  an  end. 

Researches  of  this  kind  have  occupied,  as  we  can  well 
imagine,  several  years,  and  have  been  carried  on  in  that 
orderly  manner  which  alone  could  insure  success.  From 
time  to  time  the  results  have  been  laid  before  the  Royal 
Society,  first  in  abstract  in  their  Proceedings,'  and  then  in 
full  among  their  Transactions.'    How  methodical  was  the 

>  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.,  wii  1879. 
■TraniwctioiiB  of  the  Baiiie,  voL  171, 1679,  and  vol.  173, 1880.    i 
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"Work  we  may  form  Bome  idea,  by  the  very  names  of  the 
papers  which  came  in  due  succession. 

1.  On  the  bodily  tides  of  viscoua  and  semi-elastic 
spheroids ;  and  upon  the  ocean  tides  upon  a  yielding 
nucleus. 

2.  On  the  precession  of  a  viscous  spheroid,  and  on  the 
remote  history  of  the  earth. 

3.  On  problems  connected  with  the  tides  of  a  viscous 
spheroid. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  secular  effects  of  tidal  fric- 
tion by  a  graphical  method. 

Here  we  see  (1)  the  Moon  and  Earth  and  the  action  of 
the  ocean  tides  thereon,  then  (2)  their  mutual  action  on  one 
another  as  the  result  of  those  tides,  with  the  outcome  of 
this  in  the  disturbance  and  alteration  of  their  orbits, 
(3)  geological  and  thermal  results,  and  (4)  the  gradual 
effect  of  all  this  during  those  long  ages,  which  astronomers 
call  secular  periods. 

Upon  these  follows  a  fifth  paper,  in  which  the  combined 
results  are  gathered  up,  and  as  it  were  put  into  shape ;  so 
that  the  mind's  eye  may  trace  them  back  to  the  earliest 
times  in  which  they  were  concerned,  and  onward  to  the 
dim  future  which  may  yet  await  them. 

This  fifth  paper,  he  says, "  is  not  so  much  an  abstract  as 
a  rough  substitute  for  analysis,  the  investigation  being 
entirely  analytical  and  rather  long  and  com^cated."  Ju 
due  time  it  was  given  in  full  in  the  Transactions,  but  we 
shall  first  content  ourselves  with  the  "  rough  substitute." 

"  In  this  and  the  previous  papers,"  he  says,  "  it  is  sup- 
posed that  tides  are  raised  in  a  planet  by  its  satellites,  and 
the  problem  is,  to  determine  the  various  effects  which 
result  from  the  friction  of  those  tides.  The  hypothesis 
generally  adopted  in  these  papers  is  that  the  planet  is  a 
viscous  body,  and  that  the  tides  are  a  bodily  distortion  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  planet ;  but  nearly  all  the  results 
would  also  follow  from  the  friction  of  oceanic  tides  upon  a 
rigid  nucleus.  The  investigation  is  principally  directed 
towards  the  case  of  the  Earth,  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  the 
phraseology  of  the  paper  is  taken  from  our  own  planet  and 
satellite ;  but  the  methods  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
planeta"  And  now  Mr.  Darwin  shall  give  us  the  outcome 
of  the  work  of  these  tides  especially  up<>n  the  Earth  and 
Moon ;  what  each  does  to  the  other  in  affecting  its  motions, 
and  therein  and  thereby  altering  not  only  its  speed  in  its 
orbit,  but  the  form  of  that  orbit  itself,  and  over  and  above 
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this,  the  relativ©  poaitioD  of  the  two  orbits  to  one 
another. 

But  to  anderatand  the  changes  which  have  been  effected 
in  those  long  passed  ages,  we  must  call  to  miod  what  is  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  We  all  know  that  now  the  Moon 
revolves  round  the  Earth  in  27-3  days,  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
which  has  what  is  called  an  eccentricity  of  one-eighteenth, 
which  we  know  means  that  its  longer  axis  exceeds  its 
shorter  one  by  that  quantity.  This  lunar  orbit  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  five  degrees  nine  minutes,  to  a  certain  plane 
which  is  said  to  be  "  proper  to  the  orbit,"  and  this  proper 
plane  is  itself  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  a  small  angle  of 
about  eight  seconds,  and  intersects  the  echptic  in  the 
equinoctial  hne ;  it  hes  on  the  same  side  of  the  echptic  as 
the  Earth's  equator.  What  are  called  periodical  inequahtiee 
are  here  neglected. 

"  In  this  and  the  previous  papers,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "it 
was  proved  that  frictional  tides  in  the  earth  are  causing, 
and  must  have  caused,  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the 
system.  These  changes  in  the  past  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  lunar  period  must  have  been  shorter  in  the  past, 
and  may  be  traced  back  from  the  present  27-3  days  until 
initially  the  moon  revolved  round  the  earth  iu  from  two  to 

2.  The  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  proper  plane  must 
have  been  larger  in  the  past,  and  may  be  traced  back  from 
the  present  five  degrees  nine  minutes  until  it  was  six  or 
seven  degrees.  This  six  or  seven  was  a  maximum  inclina- 
tion, and  in  tho  more  remote  past  the  inclination  was  less, 
and  initially  was  very  small  or  zero. 

3.  The  inclination  of  the  proper  plane  to  the  ecliptic 
must  have  been  greater  in  the  past,  and  may  be  traced  back 
from  the  present  eight  seconds  until  it  was  in  very  early 
times  about  eleven  degrees  forty-five  minutes.  It  is  possible 
that  initially  this  inclination  was  less,  and  that  this  was  a 
maximiun  value. 

4.  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  must  have  been  smaller 
in  the  past.  Either  at  one  time  it  had  a  minimum  value, 
before  which  it  had  a  maximum  value,  and  again  earher  it 
was  very  small  or  zero ;  or  else  the  maximum  value  never 
occurred,  and  the  eccentricity  had  been  always  increasing. 
The  history  of  the  eccentricity  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
tides  in  the  earth,  but  the  former  of  these  alterations  seems 
the  more  probable. 
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So  much  with  reflpect  to  the  Moon, 

We  will  now  oonader  the  Earth. 

At  the  present  time  the  Earth  rotates  in  twenty-four 
honrs ;  ita  eqnator  is  inclined  at  about  nine  Beconda  to  a 
plane,  which  in  thie  paper  is  called  the  proper  plane  of  the 
Earth.  This  proper  plane  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  twenty- 
three  decrees  twenty-eieht  minutes  to  the  ecliptic,  and  ita 
intersection  with  the  ecliptic  is  the  equinoctial  hne.  (In 
the  ordinary  mode  of  statement  this  proper  plane  is  called 
the  mean  eqnator,  and  the  true  equator  is  described  as 
nutating  about  the  mean  equator  with  a  period  of  nine- 
teen years,  and  an  amplitude  of  nine  seconds). 

It  ie  here  proved  that  the  frictional  tides  m  the  Earth 
have  caused  changes  which  may  be  summarized  as 
foUowB : — 

5.  The  Earth's  period  of  rotation,  or  the  day,  mast  have 
been  gkorter  in  the  past,  and  it  may  be  traced  back  from 
its  present  value  of  twenty-foxir  hours  until  initially  it  was 
from  Uvo  to  four  hours  in  length.  It  was  then  identical 
-with  the  moon's  period  of  revolution  described  in  (1). 

6.  The  inclinatioD  of  the  equator  to  the  Earth's  proper 
plane  must  have  been  larger  in  the  past,  and  may  be  traced 
back  from  the  present  value  of  ume  seconds  until  it  was 
about  two  degreefl  forty-hve  minutes.  This  was  a  maximum 
inclination,  and  in  the  more  remote  past  the  inclination  was 
tees,  and  initially  it  was  very  small  or  zero. 

7.  The  inclination  of  the  Earth's  proper  plane  to  the 
ecliptic  must  have  been  tmaller  in  the  past,  and  it  may  be 
traced  back  from  its  present  value  of  twenty-three  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes  until  initially  it  was  eleven  degrees 
forty-&ve  minutes,  or  perhaps  somewhat  less.  It  was  then 
identical  with  the  proper  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  this  is 
true  whether  or  not  eleven  degrees  forty-five  minutes  was 
a  maximum  inclination  of  the  lunar  propet-  plane  to  the 
ecliptic  as  described  in  (3). 

The  preceding  statements  may  be  subject  to  varieties 
of  detail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tides  raised  in  the 
Earth,  but  the  above  is  a  summary  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable  course  of  evolution. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  suggested  as  most  probable  is, 
that  the  more  recent  changes  in  the  system  have  been  prin- 
cipally due  to  oceanic  tidal  fiiction,  and  that  the  more 
ancient  changes  were  produced  by  bodily  tid^  friction. 

These  seven  statements,  when  taken  together,  exhibit 
Ihe  Earth  and  Moon  initially  nearly  in  contact :  the  Moon 
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always  opposite  the  Bame  face  of  the  Earth,  or  moring 
very  slowly  relatively  to  the  Earth's  surface ;  the  whole 
fiystem  rotating  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  ahout  an  axis 
inclined  to  the  normal  to  the  ecliptic,  at  an  angle  of  eleven 
degrees  forty-five  minutes,  or  somewhat  lees ;  and  the  Moon 
moving  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  plane  of  which  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  Earth's  equator.  This  initial  con£gura- 
tioa  suggests  that  the  Moon  was  produced  by  the  RUPTURE, 
in  consequence  of  rapid  rotationorother  causes,of  a  primeval 
planet,  whose  mass  was  made  up  of  the  present  Earth 
and  Moon.  The  coincidence  is  noted  in  the  paper,  that 
the  shortest  period  of  revolution  of  a  fluid  mass  of  the  same 
mean  density  as  the  Earth,  which  is  consistent  with  an 
ellipsoidal  form  of  equilibrium,  ia  two  hours  twenty  four 
minutes :  and  that  if  the  Moon  were  to  revolve  about  the 
Earth  with  this  periodic  time,  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies 
would  be  almost  in  contact  with  one  another. 

Tidal  friction  is  a  vera  catua,  and  the  only  postulates 
of  this  theory  of  the  evolution  of  our  system  are  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  non-existence  of  sufficient  diffused  matter  to 
materially  affect  the  motions  of  the  Moon  and  Earth 
through  space. 

The  systems  of  the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system 
are  reviewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  tidal  llieory 
of  evolution;  and  it  is  found  that  there  are  many 
confirmatory  circumstances,  and  none  which  appear  con- 
demnatory. But  as  the  present  investigation  only  treats 
of  a  planet  with  a  single  satellite,  it  necessarily  leaves  many 
points  untouched.  In  relation  to  this  theory,  the  most 
mteresting  points  are  the  two  sateUites  of  Mars,  and  the 
inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter's  sateUites  to  their  proper 
planes." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  these  results  of 
tidal  friction  of  the  Moon  upon  the  Earth,  and  of  Earth 
again  upon  the  Moon,  is  the  gradual  and  necessary 
separation  of  them,  one  (torn  the  other.  Mr.  Darwin  explains 
it  thus : — 

"  Since  the  Moon  is  tending  to  retard  the  Earth's  diurnal 
rotation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Earth  must  exercise  a  force  on 
the  Moon  tending  to  accelerate  her  linear  veloc  ty.  The 
effect  of  this  force  is  to  cause  her  to  recede  from  the  Earth, 
and  to  decrease  her  orbital  angular  velocity.  Hence  tidal 
re-aotion  causes  a  secular  retardation  of  the  Moon'a 
mean  motion."  Curiously  enough,  this  explains  what  has 
hitherto  been  an  unexplained  secular  acceleration  of  the 
Moon  of  about  four  seconds  per  century. 
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Bat  this  increase  of  distaDce  between  the  Earth  and 
MoOQ,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  eatellite  at  first  from  itB 
nnioQ,  and  then  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  Earth,  is 
diminishing  the  force  of  the  tidal  friction  j  bo  that  what  at 
firat  waa  brought  about  in  comparatively  short  intervals  of 
time,  now  requires  secular  periods  to  effect  the  result 
Looking  back  into  the  long  passed  ages,  we  see  the  day, 
month,  aud  obliqui^  all  diminishing,  and  the  change 
proceeding  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate ;  so  that  an  amount 
of  change,  which  at  the  beginning  (i.e.  in  times  neai-er  to 
our  own)  required  many  milHons  of  years,  at  the  end  (i.e. 
the  further  end)  only  required  as  many  thousands.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  .  Moon's  distance  diminishes 
with  great  rapidity,  and  as  the  effects  vary  as  the  square 
of  the  tide-generating  force,  they  vary  as  the  inverse  sixth 
power  of  file  Moon's  distance,  or,  in  pbywcal  language, 
the  height  of  the  tide  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and  so 
also  does  the  Moon's  attraction.  Thus  the  lunar  effects 
increase  in  importance  as  we  look  backwards. 

Now  perhaps  we  may  be  prepared  to  take  our  stand 
beside  Mr.  Darwin,  and  with  hmi  review  his  tidal  theory  of 
evolution,  so  far  at  least  as  he  applies  it  to  the  Moon  and 
Earth ;  leaving  out  of  our  present  consideration  its  applica- 
tion to  the  other  members  oi  the  solar  system.  "  I  will 
now  collect,"  he  says,'  "  the  various  results  so  far  as  to  form 
a  sketch  of  what  the  previous  investigations  show  as  to  the 
probable  history  of  the  Earth  and  Moon ;  and  in  order  to 
indicate  how  far  the  history  is  the  result  of  calculation, 
references  will  be  ^ven  to  the  parts  of  my  several  papers 
in  which  each  point  is  especially  considered." — Tlneso 
references  we  do  not  give,  because  tJiey  are  of  no  use  except 
tothosewho  have  the  Transactions  themselves  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  who  can  follow  the  higher  mathematics 
therein  involved. 

He  takes  us  back  througb  the  far  distant  ages,  and  we 
may  imagine  ourselves  standing  some  (ifty-four  millions  of 
years  ago— for  a  less  period  will  not  suffice  for  the  actions 
which  are  to  produce  our  present  Earth  and  Moon — and 
in  calm,  passionless,  scieatinc  language  he  tells  us  what  is 
thststupendons  body  which  is  wildly  whirling  round  before 
^~.     w  Wo  hoOTti  witb  a  nlaoet  not  verv  much  more  than 
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about  an  axis  iDclined  at  eleven  or  twelve  degrees  to  the 
normal  to  tlie  ecliptic,  with  a  period  of  from  two  to  four 
hours,  and  is  revolving  about  the  Sun  with  a  period  not 
very  much  shorter  than  our  present  year.  The  rapidity 
of  the  planet's  rotation  causes  eo  great  a  compression  of  its 
figure  that  it  caunot  continue  to  exist  in  an  ellipsoidal 
form  with  stability:  or  else  it  is  so  nearly  unstable  that 
complete  instability  is  induced  by  the  solar  tides.  The 
planet  then  separates  into  two  masses,  the  larger  being 
the  Earth  and  the  smaller  the  Moon.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  define  the  mode  of  separation,  or  to  say  whether 
the  Moon  was  initially  more  or  less  annular.  At  any 
rate  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  smaller  mass  became 
more  or  less  conglomerated  and  finally  fused  into  a  spheroid 
— perhaps  in  oonsequenceof  impacts  between  itsconstituent 
meteorites,  which  were  once  part  of  the  primeval  planet. 
Up  to  this  point  the  history  is  largely  speculative,  and 
although  the  Umiting  ellipticity  of  form  of  a  rotating  mass 
of  fluid  is  known,  yet  the  conditions  of  its  stability  and, 
a  fortiori,  of  its  rupture,  have  not  aa  yet  been  investigated. 

We  now  have  the  Earth  and  Moon  nearly  in  contact 
with  one  another,  and  rotating  nearly  hb  fhough  they  were 
parts  of  one  rigid  body. 

This  is  the  system  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  present  dynamical  investigation. 

As  the  two  masses  are  not  rigid,  the  attraction  of  each 
distorts  the  other;  andif  they  do  not  move  rigorously  with 
the  same  periodic  time,  each  raises  a  tide  in  the  other. 
Also  the  Sun  raises  tides  in  both. 

in  consequence  of  the  frictional  resistance  of  these 
tidal  motions  such  a  system  is  dynamically  unstable.  If 
the  Moon  had  moved  orbitally  a  little  faster  than  the  Earth 
rotates,  she  must  have  fallen  back  into  the  Earth :  thus  the 
existence  of  the  Moon  compels  us  to  believe  that  the 
equilibrium  broke  down  by  the  Moon  revolving  orbitally  a 
little  slower  than  the  Earth  rotates.  Perhaps  the  actual 
rupture  into  two  masses  was  the  cause  of  this  slower  motion: 
for  if  the  detached  mass  retained  the  same  moment  of 
momentum  as  it  bad  initially,  when  it  formed  part  of  the 
primeval  planet^  this  would,  I  think,  necessarily  be  the 
case. 

In  consequence  of  the  tidal  friction  the  periodic  time  of 
the  Moon  (or  the  month)  increases  in  length,  and  that  of 
the  Earth's  rotation  (or  the  day)  also  increases ;  but  the 
mouth  increases  in  length  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
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day.  At  some  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  eystem,  the 
Moon  had  conglomerated  into  a  spheroidal  form  and  bad 
acquired  a  rotation  about  an  axis  nearly  parallel  with  that 
of  the  Earth. 

We  will  now  follow  the  Moon  itself  for  a  time. 

ITie  axial  rotation  of  the  Moon  is  retarded  by  the 
attraction  of  the  Earth  on  the  tides  raised  in  the  Moon,  and 
this  retardation  takes  place  at  a  far  gjreater  rate  than  the 
ramilar  retardation  of  the  Earth's  rotation. 

As  Boon  as  the  Moon  rotates  round  her  axis  with  twice 
the  angular  velocity  with  which  she  revolves  in  her  orbit, 
the  poBiiion  of  her  axis  of  rotation  (parallel  with  the  Earth's 
axis)  becomes  dynamically  unstable.  The  obliquity  of  the 
lunar  equator  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  increases,  attains  a 
maximum,  and  then  diminishes.  Meanwhile  the  lunar  axial 
rotation  is  being  reduced  towards  identity  with  the  orbital 
motion. 

Finally,  her  equator  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  plan© 
of  her  orbit,  and  the  attraction  of  the  Earth  on  a  tide,  which 
degenerates  into  a  permanent  ellipticity  of  the  lunar 
equator,  causes  her  always  to  show  the  same  face  to  the 
Earth.i 

All  this  must  have  taken  place  early  in  the  history  of 
the  Earth,  to  which  I  now  return, 

As  the  month  increases  in  length  the  lunar  orbit  becomes 
eccentric,  and  the  eccentricity  reaches  a  maximum  when 
the  month  occnpies  about  a  roiafton  and  a  half  of  the  Earth. 
The  maximum  of  eccentricity  is  probably  not  large.  After 
this  the  eccentricity  diminishes.  The  plane  of  the  lunar 
orbit  ia  at  first  identical  with  the  Earth's  equator,  but  as  the 
Moon  recedes  from  the  Earth,  the  Sun's  attraction  begins 
to  make  itself  felt.  Here  then  we  must  introduce  the  con- 
ception of  the  two  ideal  planes  (here  called  the  "  proper 
planes"),  to  which  the  motion  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  must 
be  referred.  The  lunar  proper  plane  ia  at  first  incUned  at  a 
very  small  angle  to  the  Earth's  proper  plane,  and  the  orbit 
and  equator  coincide  with  their  respective  proper  planes. 

As  soon  as  the  Earth  rotates  with  twice  the  angular 
velocity  with  which  the  Moon  revolves  in  her  orbit,  a  new 
instability  sets  m.  The  month  is  then  about  twelve  of  our 
present  hours,  and  the  day  is  about  ttx  of  our  present  hours 

^  Tbis  explmutiOD  of  the  phenomeiiOD  vas  first  given  bj  Helmbolte 
(>B  Mr.  Darwin  mentions).  Laplace  baa  abown  that  tiiis  is  a  neceuar; 
consequence  of  the  elliptic  form  at  the  lunar  equator. 
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in  length.  The  inclinations  of  the  lunar  orbit  and  of  the 
equator  to  their  respective  proper  planes  increase.  The  in- 
clination of  the  lunar  orbit  to  its  proper  plane  increases  to  a 
maximum  of  six  or  seven  degreeB,anu  ever  after  diminishes; 
the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  its  proper  plane  increases 
to  a  maximuiu  of  abfmt  two  degrees  forty-five  minutes, 
and  ever  after  dimiDiebes.  The  roaximum  iucUnation  of 
the  lunar  orbit  to  its  proper  plane  takes  place  when  the 
day  is  a  little  less  than  nine  of  our  present  hours,  and  the 
month  a  little  less  than  sir  of  our  present  days.  The 
maximum  inclination  of  the  equator  to  its  proper  plane  takes 
place  earlier  than  this. 

Whilst  these  changes  have  been  going  on,  tJie  proper 
planes  have  been  themselves  changing  in  their  positions, 
relatively  to  one  another,  and  to  the  echptic. 

At  first  they  were  nearly  coincident  with  one  another 
and  with  the  Earth's  equator,  but  they  then  open  out, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  proper  plane  to  the  echptic 
continually  diminishes,  whilst  that  of  the  terrestrial  proper 
plane  continually  increases. 

At  some  stage  the  Earth  has  become  more  rigid,  and 
oceans  have  been  formed,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  oceanic 
tidal  friction  has  come  to  play  a  more  important  pai-t  than 
fcorfiVy  tidal  friction.  If  this  be  the  case,  tlie  eccentricity  of 
the  orbit,  after  passing  through  a  stationary  phase,  beg^a 
to  increase  agam. 

We  have  now  traced  the  system  to  a  state  in  which 
the  day  and  month  are  increasing,  but  at  unequal  rates ; 
the  inclination  of  the  lunar  proper  plane  to  the  ecliptic 
and  of  the  orbit  to  its  proper  plane  are  diminishing;  the 
inclination  of  the  terrestrial  proper  plane  to  the  ecliptic  is 
increasing,  and  of  the  equator  to  its  proper  plane  is 
diminishing;  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  increasing. 

Ko  new  phase  now  supervenes,  and  at  length  we  have 
the  system  in  its  present  configuration. 

The  minimum  time  in  which  the  changes  from  first  to 
last  can  have  taken  place  is  fifty-four  millions  of  years." 

In  the  third  of  the  previous  papers  among  the 
'  Problems'  which  Mr.  Darwin  considered  were  two  which 
are  especially  valuable  to  geologists,  of  which  he  says : 
"  It  was  shown  that  there  are  other  collateral  results  of  the 
viscosity  of  the  earth ;  for  during  this  course  of  evolution 
the  earth's  mass  must  have  suffered  a  screwing  motion,  so 
that  the  polar  regions  have  travelled  a  Uttle  from  west  to 
east  relatively   to   the   equator.     This  affords  a  possible 
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explanation  of  the  north  and  south  trend  of  our  great 
continents.  Also  a  large  amount  of  heat  has  been  generated 
by  friction  deep  down  in  the  earth,  and  aome  very  amall 
part  of  the  obBerved  increase  of  temperature  in  nndeiv 
ground  borings  may  be  attributable  to  thia  cause." 

If  the  reader  will  draw  a  few  diagrams  of  the  different 
stagea  of  the  procesa  above  described,  he  will  find  them  of 
great  use  in  following  Mr,  Darwin's  investigations,  and 
will  see  grow  before  his  eyes  the  wondrous  work  which 
has  resulted  in  the  present  ayatem. 

In  conclusioa  we  will  give  the  modest  and  manly  words 
in  which  Mi',  George .  Darwin  places  his  profound  researches 
and  their  stupendoue  results  before  the  scientific  world,  and 
indeed  before  all  who  can  in  any  measure  grasp  such 
inquiries  and  form  a  judgment  upon  them ;  ■*  A  theory 
reposing  upon  eerce  causa,  which  bring  into  quantitative 
correlation  the  lengths  of  our  present  day  and  month,  tha 
obhqnity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  inclination  and  eccen- 
tricity of  the  lunar  oroit,  must,  I  think,  have  strong  claims 
to  acceptance." 

In  our  paper  we  have  let  Mr.  George  Darwin  speak  for 
himself,  for  no  language  can  describe  so  accurately,  or  so 
simply  as  his  own,  the  result  of  bis  profound  and  most 
Bucceseful  investigationa. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  email  advantage  in  listening  to 
a  diflcoverer'a  own  account  of  what  he  has  done ;  and  surely 
Mr.  George  Darwin  must  take  a  high  place  among  modem 
discoverers  in  virtue  of  this  his-  dynamical  theofy  of 
evolution,* 

HEhFBT  Bedford. 

'  Profenor  R.  Ball,  the  RojrI  ABtronomer  of  Ireland,  m  a  recent 
Lecture,  A  Glimpie  through  the  Corndon  of  Time,  bae  treated  the  subject  in 
hia  ubuaI  happj  manner,  and  Btripping  it  of  all  technical  lanfruage, 
hsH  populariied  it  with  gieat  Bacceso.  See  Nature^  vol.  szv.,  p.  79-83, 
103-7. 
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THE  HOLY  HOUSE  OF  LORETTO. 

AT  the  request  of  an  eeteemed  correepondent  we  give  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  translations  of  the  Holy  House 
of  Loretto,  We  cannot,  however,  afford  space  for  a  critical 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  story  must  speak  for  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  espoused  to 
St.  Joseph  at  Nazareth;  there,  too,  the  AnnunciatioD  and 
Incarnation  were  accompUshed ;  and  there  the  Holy  Family 
Hved  for  many  years  after  their  return  from  Egypt.  It  was, 
as  might  be  expected  from  their  poverty  and  aunplicity,  a 
plain  abode,  coDsieting  of  two  apartments  which,  tradition 
tells  ue,  adjoined  a  grotto  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rocky 
hill  on  whose  brow  the  little  city  then  stood.  This  grotto 
still  remains,  but  every  trace  of  the  house  has  disappeared. 
It  baa  not,  however,  been  covered  by  the  dust  of  ages  like 
a  common  ruin.  As  we  shall  see,  it  was  miraculously 
transferred  from  the  East  to  the  West,  from  the  El  Nasirab 
of  the  infidel  to  the  younger  city  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which 
Christian  piety  and  faith  have  raised  and  embellished  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Shrine. 

We  may  very  reasonably  assume  that  the  abode  of  the 
Holy  Family  was,  even  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  a 
place  of  special  reverence  and  devotion.  Ko  Christian 
could  view  with  feelings  of  indifference,  the  scene  of  the 
most  sacred  and  fundamental  myeteiy  of  the  rehgion  which 
he  professed.  The  Holy  House  would  thus  be  guarded  from 
profane  intrusion,  and  become  an  object  of  special  care 
and  veneration  to  the  faithful  in  its  neighbourhood.  How- 
ever about  the  year  A.D.  7 1  it  eeems  that  Nazareth,  like  most 
other  of  the  towns  in  Judea,  suffered  much  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  victorious  Romans,  But  the  Holy  House 
providentally  escaped  the  ruin  and  pillage  which,  as 
St.  Jerome  tells  ub,  reduced  Nazareth  to  a  half  desolated 
hamlet ;  for  we  find  that  when  peace  was  restored  to  the 
Church  it  became  a  ehrine  which  was  yearly  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constautine 
the  Great,  caused  a  spacious  and  splendid  church  to  be 
built  round  the  Holy  House,  both  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  the  more  efficient  and  becoming  protec- 
tion of  the  Holy  Shrine.  Over  its  portals  were  inscribed 
these  words :  "  This  is  the  sanctuary  wherein  were  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  our  redemption."  This  church  of 
St.  Helena  was  for  many  centimes  daily  crowded  with  a 
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p&grim  hoet,  and  it  is  manifest  that  no  profane  hand  could 
then  dare  to  touch  the  smalleet  stone  of  the  holy  walls. 
We  find  St  Paula  and  Eustochium,  the  Bpiritual  daughters 
of  St.  Jerome,  making  a.  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Later  on  we  hear  of 
St.  John  Damascene  and  St.  John  Calybites  as  pilgrims  atthe 
Holy  Shrine  of  Nazareth ;  in  the  twelfth  century  Tancred 
with  many  of  his  companions  in  arms  went  in  palmer's 
guise  to  the  house  of  the  Blessed  Mary ;  in  the  tlurteenth 
century  three  illustriouB  pilgrims  went  tiiither  from  the  far 
West,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.Sigefroy,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
and  Cardinal  James  de  Vitry,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
author  of  the  "  Historia  Orientalis,"  the  most  valuable 
mediteval  work  on  Eastern  history.  The  testimony  of 
Cardinal  de  Vitry  about  the  Holy  House  is  especially 
valuable.  He  tells  us  that  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation 
in  1228,  "  he  celebrated  the  Holy  Mysteries  in  the  very 
abode  where  Mary  was  saluted  by  the  Angel,"  In  1252, 
on  the  Bamo  day,  the  25th  March,  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  good  king  Louis  of  France,  "  received 
communion  in  the  sacred  chamber  of  the  Mother  of  God." 

These  express  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Holy  House  was  still  to  be  seen  at 
Kazareth,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Helena,  and  therefore  out- 
weigh any  arguments  derived  from  the  silence  of  other 
writers,  who  might  be  expected  to  make  exphcit  mention 
of  the  fact.  Positive  testimony  on  one  side  must  disprove 
any  merely  negative  evidence  on  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  1291,  Tripoli  and  Ptolemais  were  taken 
by  the  Saracens,  who  had  previously  defeated  the  Christians 
in  many  fierce  encounters,  and  ovemm  the  country  even 
to  Nazareth,  where  they  partly  destroyed  the  Church  of 
St.  Helena.  The  Holy  House  within,  however,  was  still 
spared,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  now  the  fanatical 
Moslem,  having  conquered  the  last  strongholds  of  the 
Christians,  would  make  short  work  of  the  sacred  shrine, 
had  not  Providence  signally  interfered. 

Ptolemais  and  TripoH  were  captured  in  1291 — the 
former  in  the  month  of  April.  The  victorious  Moslems 
thereupon  began  to  overrun  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  making  special  efforts  to  destroy  everything  vene- 
rated by  Christians.  They  were  already  on  their  way  to 
Nazareth,  when  suddently  the  Holy  House  entirely  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  traces  of  its  foundations  behind. 
TMb  was  in  May  1291,  on  the  9th  or  10th  day  of  the 
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month.  At  the  very  same  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  May,  a  new  and  very  strange  house  was  for  the  firet 
time  seen  at  a  place  called  Tersatz  or  Tersatto,  near  Fiume, 
in  Dalmatia.  The  old  castln  of  Tersatto  is  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  Austrian  crowntand  of  Croatia,  but  the  place 
is  the  same.  The  strange  sight  drew  curious  passei-s-by 
to  the  spot,  they  had  never  seen  a  house  there  before, 
and  they  were  still  more  astonished  when,  on  nearer 
approach,  they  obeerved  the  apparently  old  edifice  resting 
on  tlie  uneven  soil,  and  built  of  a  curious  brick-coloured 
stone,  of  which  they  had  not  seen  the  like  aujTvhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  entering,  they  were  lost  in  wonder  to 
see  an  altar,  a  rude  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  a 
crucifix,  and  several  sacred  emblems  in  various  parts  of  the 
House.  What  could  it  be  I  Where  did  it  come  from?  No 
one  could  tell.  But  no  human  hand  had  built  it  there. 
So  old  and  j'et  so  new:  it  was  clearly  a  holy  place,  a 
niiraculouB  thing,  but  more  they  knew  not 

Their  doubts  however  were  soon  set  at  rest.  The  news 
had  spread  abroad,  and  reached  the  Bishop  of  Tersatto, 
who  was  then  dangerously  ill.  His  name  was  Alexander; 
he  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  miraculous  house,  but  he 
was  unable  to  travel.  That  same  night,  however,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  Alexander,  and  declared  that  the 
strange  house  was  the  vei-y  building  in  which  she  was  born, 
where  the  Incarnation  was  accomplished,  and  where  she 
had  lived  so  long  with  St.  Joseph  and  her  divine  Son.  As 
a  sign  he  was  immediately  cured,  and  came  to  the  Holy 
House,  aud  told  the  wondering  crowds  that  it  was  indeed 
the  abode  of  Mary  and  of  her  Son.  The  crowds  increased, 
miracles  were  multiplied ;  the  news  even  reached  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  I.,  where '  Nicholas 
Frangipani,  Lord  of  Tersatto,  and  Governor  of  Dalmatia, 
then  was  serving  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor.  He  asked 
permission  to  return,  and  investigate  the  story  for  himself. 
The  leave  was  readily  granted,  and  Frangipani,  to  his 
amazement,  found  the  reality  even  more  wondrous  than 
the  relation. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  act  with  prudence.  So  be 
sent  four  Oommissioners,  of  whom  Alexander  the  Bishop 
was  one,  all  the  way  to  Nazareth,  to  compare  the  facts,  and 
make  further  inquiries.  Accordingly  the  Commissioners, 
before  their  departure,  took  exact  measurements  of  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  house,  and  the  thickness 
of  tne  walls ;  they  observed  the  style  of  the  building  and 
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Ihe  nature  of  the  material.  All  was  found  to  be  as  they 
expected.  The  foundatioiiB  of  the  Holy  House,  it«  empty 
place,  were  there  in  Nazareth,  but  the  building  itself  was 
gone— quite  recently  gone,  aa  the  inhabitants  themselves 
admitted.  The  walls  were  of  the  same  dimensions,  the 
material  was  the  same,  the  reddish  Bandstone,  fine  in  texture, 
and  striped  with  yellow  veiue,  which  they  had  noticed  in 
the  house  at  Tereatto,  and  now  saw  strewn  about  in  the 
streets  and  quarries  of  Nazareth,  When  they  returned 
home,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  observations, 
no  one  could  any  longer  doubt  tiiat  the  vision  of  their 
Bishop  was  indeed  from  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  that  the 
Holy  House  of  Nazareth  was  now  resting  on  the  summit  of 
that  hill  which  overlooks  the  green  islands  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  the  foaming  Fiumara  still  thunders  down  its  roc^ 
bed,  through  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Porta  Hungarica. 

But  the  Holy  House  did  not  long  remain  in  Dalmatia. 
It  disappeared  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  after  a  period 
of  some  three  years  and  a  half  The  people  were  filled 
with  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Holy  House ;  they  feared  it 
was  a  chastisement  for  their  sins  or  irreverence  towards 
the  Shrine  ;  and  so  the  governor  and  citizens  in  memory  of 
die  vanished  treasure  built  upon  the  spot  a  new  house 
of  exactly  the  same  style,  ana  shape,  and  size.  But  an 
inscription  in  the  wall  expresslj-  declared  that  the  abode 
of  Maty  had  disappeared  from  amongst  them,  and  that  this 
was  only  a  memorial  chapeL  On  the  road  leading  to  the 
church  there  was  also  raised  another  inscription  which 
mentioned  the  exact  dates :  "  The  Holy  House  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  c»me  to  Teraatz  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1291,  and  departed  on  the  12th  December,  1294"  A  column 
marks  the  spot  even  to  the  present  day,  for  the  chapel  has 
disappearea ;  and  so  early  as  the  fifteenth  centuiy  the  in- 
habitants of  Tersatto,  who  used  to  come  to  Loretto  every 
year  in  crowds,  founded  there  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Corpus  Domini  or  Perpetual  Adoration,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  SixtuB  IV.  in  1464. 

On  its  disappearance  from  Tersatto  the  Holy  House 
borne  in  the  hands  of  Angels  crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
first  seen  on  the  10th  of  December,  1294,  in  a  laurel  grove 
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lonely  wood,  and  on  nearer  approach  found  tbe  Holy  Hoose 
exactly  as  it  was  seen  in  Dalinatia,  with  the  altar,  crucifix, 
and  statue  of  the  Madonna.  The  shepherds  at  once  pro- 
claimed the  wonder,  and  crowds  came  from  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Recanati  to  behold  the  unwonted  sight. 
Numerous  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  shrine,  St.  Nicholas 
of  Tolentino,  and  a  holy  hermit  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
each  a  vision  revealing  to  them  that  the  Holy  House  of 
Nazareth  was  indeed  in  the  grove  of  Laurels.  The  eccleeias- 
tical  authorities  had  hitherto  taken  no  step,  but  news  of  the 
wonder  was  soon  brought  to  Rome,  and  Boniface  VIII. 
ordered  the  Bishop  to  take  an  exact  relation  of  the 
alleged  miraculous  occurrences,  and  ascertain  the  truth  by 
every  means  in  his  power. 

The  Bishop  thereupon  sent  a  commission  of  sixteen  of 
the  notables  of  Recauati,  first  to  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards 
to  Nazareth,  and  ordered  them  to  draw,up  an  exact  account 
of  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  They  did  so,  and  the  report 
is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  given  above.  This  report 
was  solemnly  attested  by  the  oaths  of  tliu  members,  it 
was  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Recanati,  and  the  early 
Historians  of  Loretto,  Angehta,  Riera  and  TureeUin,  ex- 
pressly declare  that  they  had  copies  of  the  report  in  their 
own  hands  at  the  time  of  their  writing. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Holy  House  bad  twice  changed 
its  site. 

The  laurel  wood  was  remote  and  lonely,  so  brigands 
took  advantage  of  the  shelter  of  the  trees  to  rob  and  other- 
wise maltreat  unwaiy  pilgrims,  which  was  probably  the 
cause  why,  after  eight  months'  sojourn  in  the  grove,  it  was 
suddenly  transferred  to  a  place  quite  near  the  highway — a 
small  hill  belonging  to  two  brothers  called  Sunon  and 
Stephen  Rinaldi  de  AnticL  Here,  as  elsewhere,  miracles 
were  of  daily  occmTence,  and  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  in- 
creased daily,  and  made  rich  ofl'erings  to  the  Holy  Shrine. 
The  cupidity  of  the  brothers  was  excited,  they  quarrelled 
for  the  possession  of  what  was  likely  to  be  so  profitable  a 
spot,  and  the  quarrel  had  well  nigh  ended  in  murder.  It  is 
not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  the  short  space  of 
four  months,  the  Holy  House  was  again  miraculously 
transferred,  this  time  to  the  very  centre  of  the  highway 
then  leading  to  Kecanati,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
This  last  ti'anslation  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1295. 

In  1296  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  wrote  to  a  holy 
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hermit  who  lived  in  the  oei^bonrhood  of  Recanafi,  asking 
for  an  exact  account  of  the  wonderful  translation  of  the 
Santa  Casa,  and  of  the  alleged  miracles  which  were  every 
day  reported.  The  hermit,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  king, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  story  from  what  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  testified  of  his  own  knowledge  to 
the  reahty  of  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed. 
This  letter  is  given  in  full  by  Martorelli,  from  a  copy 
taken  in  1674  by  the  Imperial  Notary,  Domenico  Biscia. 
The  original  document  was  at  that  time  preserved  in  the 
family  archives  of  the  Antici,  to  which  family  the  two 
brothers  already  referred  to  bad  belonged. 

In  1300,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  great  centennial 
Jubilee  in  Rome,  an  immense  crowd  of  pilgrims  visited 
Loretto,  and  for  their  convenience  the  first  buildings  of 
what  has  since  become  a  considerable  city,  were  erected  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Shrine,  The  name  is 
frequently  said  to  be  derived  from  the  laurel  grove  in  which 
the  Holy  House  first  rested.  It  is  more  hkoly,  however, 
that  the  Domus  Lauretana,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  city 
of  Loretto,  was  so  called  from  the  lady  Lauretta  to  whom 
the  original  site  is  said  to  have  belonged. 

A  church  was  built  round  the  Santa  Casa  by  the 
citizena  of  Recanati,  and  great  indulgences  were  granted 
in  1334  by  Benedict  XIl,,  to  all  pilgrims  visiting  the 
Shrine. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Paul  IL  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  Church,  much  larger  and  more 
magnificent  than  that  built  by  the  people  of  Kecanati.  In 
his  Bull  of  the  15th  October,  1464,  he  declares  that  it  is 
manifest  from  experience  that  "  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Mary  of  Loretto  in  the  diocese  of  Recanati,  by  the  innumer- 
able and  extraordinary  miracles  which  are  wrought  therein 
at  the  prayer  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  which  tee 
oureelvet  have  had  fxperunce  in  our  own  person,  draws  to 
that  enclosure  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  &c." 
This  Church,  a  memorial  of  the  Pope's  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  miracle  wrought 
in  his  own  favour,  was  subsequently  enriched  and 
beautified  both  by  other  Popes,  as  well  as  by  the  crowds 
of  grateful  pilgiims  who  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Eitfope, 
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notice  farther  on  some  of  the  wonderful  reliefs  which 
adorn  this  structure.  The  Church  and  the  Holy  House 
were  etiU  further  beautified  by  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III., 
and  SixtuB  V.,  who  caused  this  inscription  in  golden  letters 
to  be  engraved  on  a  slab  of  black  marble  in  tiie  facade  of 
the  building : — 

Deipabae  Domus  in  qua  Verbum  Caeo  factum  est. 
Thus  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  opinion  of  the  reality 
of  the  translation 

Leo  X.  is  equally  explicit.  In  a  Bull  conferring  large 
privileKCB  and  indulgences  on  the  Santa  Casa  he  declares, 
"  that  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  is  proved  by  testimonies  worthy 
of  credit,  having  deigned  by  God's  good  will  to  transfer 
from  Nazareth  her  image  and  her  house,  and  place  them 
first  at  Fiume  in  Dalmatia,  afterwards  in  the  territory  of 
Recanati,  in  a  place  covered  with  wood,  then  on  a  hill 
belonging  to  private  persons,  fiually  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway  where  it  still  stands,  and  where  it  was 
placed  by  the  hands  of  angels ;  the  continual  miracles 
worked  therein  by  the  intercessiun  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  have  determined  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  his  predeceasotB, 
to  bestow  on  the  Church  of  Loretto  very  many  spiritual 
favours,"  all  of  which  he  confirms  and  still  further 
enlarges. 

In  1550  a  new  commission  of  Papal  chamberlains  and 
other  persons  of  note  and  credibility  was  sent  to  ascertain 
the  tradition  in  Dalmatia  regarding  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  House.  From  Dalmatia  they  proceeded  all  the  way 
to  Nazareth,  where  they  made  an  exact  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  traditions  and  the  locality.  In  both 
places  abundant  evidence  was  forthcoming  confirmatory  in 
every  particular  of  the  account  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
Recanati  and  Tersatto.  One  of  the  commission,  John 
of  Sienna,  brought  from  Nazareth  two  specimens  of 
the  native  stone,  which  were  found  to  correspond  exactly 
in  texture  and  colour  with  the  material  of  the  Holy  House, 
the  stone  of  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  though 
very  much  like  brick  in  colour,  and  quite  polished  by 
contact  of  htiman  hands,  is  in  reality  a  reddish  stone  of  fine 
texture  streaked  with  yellowish  veins,  and  quite  difi'erent 
from  any  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Recanati. 
De  SauBure,  however,  the  eminent  French  naturalist,  whilst 
emphatically  declaring  that  the  material  is  stone  and  not 
brick,  aa  many  persona  have  said,  says  tiiat  he  found  abund- 
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ant  specimens  of  stone  of  a  similar  character  all  around 
the  district  from  Loretto  to  Ancotia. 

In  ITfll,  when  the  old  pavement  was  being  removed,  it 
was  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  made  in  the  presence 
of  several  bishops  and  competent  architects  that  the  walla 
of  the  Santa  Casa  rest  on  the  surface  soil,  even  the  very 
pebbles  of  the  old  road  were  found  beneath  the  walls,  as 
■well  as  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  clay,  which  would  have 
been  excavated  for  the  foundations  of  any  ordinary  house. 
These  facts  were  attested  to  the  satisfaction  of  so  keen  a 
critic  as  Benedict  XIV.,  by  the  Bishops  of  Jesi,  Ascoli, 
Macerata,  and  Loretto. 

The  Feast  of  the  Holy  House  is  celebrated  on  the  10th 
December,the  anniversary  of  its  translation  from  Dalmatia  to 
the  Italian  shore.  In  1639  we  find  a  decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  permitting  this  Festival  to  be  celebrated  in 
all  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  Later  on  in  1669  the  Transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  House  was  ordered  to  be  commemorated 
on  the  same  day  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  "At  Loretto 
in  Picenum  the  Translation  of  the  Holy  House  of  the  Mother 
of  God  in  which  the  Word  was  made  Flesh." 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  permitted  a  Special  Mass  and  Office 
on  the  Festival ;  in  the  sixth  lesson  of  the  office  the  history 
of  the  Translation  of  the  Holy  House  is  briefly  recorded. 
In  1719  this  Feast  and  Office  were  extended  to  Etniria, 
and  afterwards  in  1725  and  1729  to  Spain,  and  all  the 
territories  of  the  most  Catholic  monarch. 

The  Holy  House  has  been  enriched  with  all  kinds  of 
indulgences,  immunities,  privileges,  and  treasures,  to  which 
we  cannot  now  refer  in  detail.  A  chapter  was  instituted  by 
Leo  X.;  Sixtus  v.,  raised  Loretto  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Episcopal  See ;  Julius  III.  founded  there  a  college  of  twenty 
penitentiaries  to  confess  the  pilgrims  in  almost  every 
European  language.  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1729  made  the 
Cathedral  Church  a  Basilica ;  Pius  VI.  granted  to  it  the 
privilege  of  having  seven  Gregorian  altars;  Pius  VII. 
allowed  the  canons  to  carry  the  golden  cross  and  wear  the 
violet  soutane  of  prelates. 

The  city  of  Loretto  is  now  in  the  province  of  Macerata, 
and  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Its  population  is 
about  8,000,  who  may  be  said  to  depend  for  their  existence 
on  the  influx  of  pilgrims.  The  situation  of  the  city  is  very 
fine,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  flanked  by  lower  hilk, 
and  overlooking  the  unquiet  waters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  principal  street  leads  to  the  piazza,  or  square,  in  which 
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the  church  of  the  Santa  Casa  is  situated.  One  aide  of  the 
square  ia  occupied  by  a  large  house  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  on  another  is  the  splendid  palace  of  the  governor, 
while  the  church  occupies  the  third  aide.  In  the  centre  is 
a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  who  fortified  Loretto 
against  the  Turks,  in  a  sitting  posture,  giving  the  benedic- 
tion. Over  the  central  door  of  the  church  is  a  full  length 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  finest  bronze,  designed  by 
Bramante.  Within  the  church  are  three  superb  doors  of 
bronze  divided  into  compartments,  and  adorned  with 
reliefs  representing  scenes  from  Sacred  History, 

The  Campanile  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  contains  in 
an  octagonarpyramid  near  its  summit, a  bell 22,000 pounds 
in  weight.     The  bronze  font  is  considered  a  masterpiece. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  Church,  under  the  dome,  is  the 
Santa  Casa  itself.  The  casing  of  pure  wliite  marble  is  one 
of  the  finest  worka  of  Italian  art  in  existence.  Neither  time, 
talent,  nor  money  was  spared  in  its  decoration,  It  was 
designed  by  Bramante,  and  executed  by  Sansovino  Girola- 
mo,  Lombardo,  and  other  great  artists,  their  dieeiplea.  Each 
of  it«  four  fronts  is  covered  with  Sculptures  in  bold  relief 
On  the  Westeru  front  is  the  Annunciation,  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  a  great  artist  to  be  a  "divine  work."  On 
the  Southern  front  is  the  Nativity ;  on  the  Eastern  are 
depicted  in  relief  the  arrival  of  the  Holy  House  at  Loretto, 
and  the  Death  and  Burial  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
Northern  front  is  similarly  decorated  by  representations  of 
the  Birth  and  Betrothal  of  the  Blessed  Vu'gin,  and  other 
sacred  subjects. 

This  outer  marble  shell  is  a  foot  distant  from  the  walls 
of  the  Santa  Casa  itself.  The  latter  seema  at  first  sight 
to  he  a  small  brick  house,  of  coarse  material  and  rude 
workmtinship.  There  is  one  door  facing  the  north,  and  a 
small  window  in  the  western  side.  The  house  itself  is 
oblong,  the  greater  length  being  from  west  to  east,  as 
is  usual  in  most  churches.  The  masonry  is  irregular,  and 
the  wnlla  are  uot  in  plumb,  yet  the  atones  are  fitted  closely 
together,  although  not  laid  in  regular  courses.  The  lengto 
in  the  clear  is  about  twenty-nine  feet,  the  breadth  twelve, 
and  height  over  fifteen  feet.  The  walla  are  only  fourteen 
inches  thick. 

At  the  foot  of  the  eastern  wall  there  is  a  small  and 
somewhat  narrow  fire-place,  but  the  chimney  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  built  to  the  roof,  so  the  smoke  must 
have  escaped  through   an   opening  in  the  top,   as   not 
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onfrequently  happens  in  the  poorer  cksa  of  Irish  cottages. 
Near  this  fire-place  is  a  small  niche  containing  the  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  St,  Luke.  The  statue,  now  almost  as  black  as 
ebony,  is  e\-idently  of  very  ancient  date,  and  not  of  very 
artistic  workmanship.  In  front  of  this  eastern  wall,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  vacant  space,  there  is  an 
ancient  altar  on  which  the  Apostles  are  said  to  have 
celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  This  altar  is  now  enclosed 
within  a  larger  one,  on  wliich  the  pilgrim  priests  are  allowed 
to  say  Mass.  The  roof  of  the  Santa  Casa  is  richly  adorned, 
and  has  an  opening  for  the  pui-poBcs  of  ventilation,  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  great  crowd  of  pilgrims,  as  well 
as  by  the  fumes  of  burning  incense  and  lighted  torches. 
The  aspect  of  the  Holy  House  gives  further  confirmation 
to  the  wondrous  story  of  its  translation  ;  it  is  preeminently 
venerable  with  the  holiness  of  antiquity. 

The  "Treasury  Chapel"  of  the  Santa  Casa  is  adorned 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  world, 
und  contains  an  immense  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  other  precious  atones,  altar  plate,  vestments, 
and  votive  offerings  of  every  kind.  In  1796,  the  French 
Republicans  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  treasures  of  the 
Kauta  Casa,  as  they  did  on  every  thing  else  their 
greedy  eyes  beheld,  and  the  French  nation  is  still  in  debt 
to  the  Holy  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  not 
so  in  earlier  days,  for  perhaps  the  richest  offering  in  the 
Shrine,  the  crowns  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  which 
adorn  the  statue  of  the  Virgiu  and  Child,  was  the  gift  of 
Louis  XIII.,  king  of  France, 

Even  yet  the  wealth  in  the  Treasury  Chapel  is  enormous, 
filling  forty-one  out  of  the  sixty-nine  glass  cases  prepared 
for  its  preservation  and  exhibition. 

Non-Catholics,  as  might  be  expected,  in  variably  reject  the 
stoiyofthe  translation  ofthe  Holy  House  as  a  pious  fraud,  or 
at  least  a  superstitious  fancy  originating  in  the  darkages,and 
unsupported  by  authentic  evidence.  Yet  they  can  assign  no 
plausible  explanation  ot  its  origin,  and  to  reject  the  historical 
evidence  in  its  favour  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  improb- 
ability of  the  story  is  to  undermine  the  certainty  of  all 
historical  truth.  At  the  same  time  the  acceptance  of  this 
history  of  the  Holy  House  is  no  part  of  Catholic  faith  ;  it  is 
not  even  a  dogmatic  fact  necessarily  connected  with  the 
teaching  functions  of  the  Church,  on  which  she  therefore 
necessarily  pronounces  an  infalhble  opinion.     In  fact,  the 
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Church  has  pronounced  no  formal  decision  on  the  truth  of 
the  story,  and  consequently  there  is  no  fonnal  obligation 
imposed  on  Catholics  of  accepting  as  an  Mitiientic  fact  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  House.  Several  Catholic  writers 
have  questioned  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  subjected  the 
proofs  in  its  favour  to  sharp  criticism.  We  may  mention 
Calmet,  whose  piety  and  learning  can  hardly  be  called  in 
question,  although  it  is  aid  he  afterwards  retracted  his 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost 
all  Cathohc  writers  of  every  school,  (jallicaa  and  Ultra- 
montane, Jesuits,  Thooiiste,  and  Scotists,  have  accepted 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  translation  as  quite  conclusive, 
especially  when  taken  in  connectiou  with  the  numberless 
rmracles  wrought  at  the  Hhrine,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  and  the  language  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffa. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  sin  against  faith  to  question  the  reality 
of  the  translation,  but  in  face  of  the  evidence  adduced,  and 
especially  of  the  sanction  given  by  the  Church  in  granting 
a  special  Mass  and  Office  for  the  Feast,  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  veiy  raah  in  any  individual  to  reject  the  story 
afl  iDtrinflically  improbable,  more  particularly  if  he  ehniild 
do  so  witbout  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
adduced  in  its  favour;  and  this  rashness  would  in  certain 
circumstances  become  gravely  culpable. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  a  priori  what  is  a 
suitable  miracle  for  God  to  work,  and  what  is  not  suitable. 
The  spirit  that  questions  all  mu-acles,  even  the  very  existence 
of  the  supernatural,  will  also  question  or  reject  this  miracle, 
but  the  docility  of  faith  will  accept  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  as  quite  sufficient  reason  to  believe  in  the  miraculous 
preservation  and  translation  of  the  Holy  House,  and  give 
glory  to  God  for  thus  honouring  the  earthly  habitation  of 
His  Immaculate  Mother,  and  her  Divine  Son. 

J.  Healy. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  MONASTERIES  AND  RULE. 

HAVING  already  conBidered  the  negative  Bide  of  the 
queatioD,  and  shown  what  the  Columbian  monks  were 
not,*  let  118  now  look  at  the  positive  side  of  onr  friend's 
qaeiy,  "  What  was  the  mode  of  lile,  the  reUgiouBmle  of  the 
monks  of  St  Columba  t" 

All  the  houses  founded  by  St  Colnmba,  or  in  his  name 
and  by  his  authority  or  that  of  his  succeseors,  in  Ireland, 
tiien  called  Scotia,  and  in  Caledonia  or  Albyn,  were  united 
by  subjection  to  the  seune  head,  and  the  practice  of  the 
same  role  of  life;  formed  in  fact  one  great  Religious  Order. 
Columba  himself  during  his  Ufetime,  and  his  eucceseore,  the 
abbots  of  lona,  down  to  the  ninth  century,  exercised  juris- 
diction over  all  these  monasteries,  as  superiors-general 
The  monks  of  all  these  houses  formed  one  rehgioua  family, 
just  as  the  Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans  now. 
So  many  as  thirty-seven  different  monasteries  in  Ireland 
alone  recognised  Columba  as  their  founder  and  ruler. ^  The 
Order  was  known  as  the  Family  of  St.  Collmn-cille  or  the 
Columbian  Order.  Constant  communication  was  kept  up 
between  the  monasteries,  which  were  visited  by  the 
superior-general,  and  monks  were  removed  &om  one 
monastery  to  another  by  the  authority  of  the  superiors. 
Notker  Balbulus  of  St,  Gall  thus  records  the  death  of 
St.  Columba: — "In  Scotia  insula  Hibemia, depodtio  Sanoti 
Columbee,  cognomento  apud  suoa  Columb-KilU,  eo  qnod 
multanim  cellarum,  id  est,  monasteriorum  vel  ecclesianim, 
institutor,  fundator,  et  rector  fuit."  Bede  writes : — "  Cujus 
(ue.  loniae)  monasterium  in  cunctis  pene  septeutrionalium 
Scotorum  et  omnium  Pictorum  monasteriorum,  non  parvo 
tempore  arcem  tenebat,regendis  que  eonun  populis  preest."" 
And  again  he  says : — "  Plurima  exinde  monasteria  per  dis- 
cipulos  ejus  (i.e.  Columbse)  in  Britfinnia  et  in  Hibemia 
propagata  sunt:  in  quibus  omnibus  idem  monasterium 
insulanum  in  quo  ipse  requiescit  corpore,  principatum 
tenet"*  It  is  evident  from  the  lives  of  the  Saint  that 
Columba  made  many  joumeys  to  Ireland  to  visit  and  direct 
the  many  monasteries  which  he  had  founded  here.     His 

'  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Hecord,  August,  18S1. 

*  Reere'e  Adamuan.  In  the  Appendix  is  given  an  enumeration  of 
the  tbirty-teren  foundations  of  Colurodtle  in  Ireland. 

>  Bede,  Hi>t.Ecciii3. 

*  Bedeiii.4. 
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later  visits  are  rendered  memorable  by  the  miracles  which 
he  wrought  aiil  hy  the  wonderful  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm,  veneration,  and  affection,  of  mooke  and  people 
towards  him.'  The  continuous  solicitude  and  love  with 
which  this  great  Father  regarded  all  his  children,  as  well 
those  who  were  far  away  as  those  under  his  eye,  are 
shown  in  the  touching  narrative  of  Adamnan,  the  relative 
and  ninth  successor  of  Columba  as  Abbot  of  loua,  born 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  One  day  he  was  observed 
to  stop  suddenly  short  in  the  transcription  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  in  his  little  cell  in  lona,  and  was  heard  to 
cry  out  with  all  his  strength,  "  Help,  Help !"  This  cry  was 
addiessed  to  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Community,  and 
the  appeal  was  made  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  fallen 
from  toe  top  of  the  roimd  tower,  which  was  then  being 
bnilt  at  Durrow,  in  the  centre  of  Ireland.'  Another  time 
at  lona,  on  a  day  of  chilly  fog,  he  was  seen  suddenly  to 
burst  into  tears.  When  asked  the  reason  of  bis  distress,  he 
answered,  "  Dear  son,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  weep. 
At  this  very  hour  1  see  my  dear  monks  at  Durrow  con- 
demned by  the  Abbot  to  exhaust  themselves  iu  this  dreary 
weather  building  the  great  round  tower  of  the  monastery, 
and  the  sight  overwhelms  me."*  The  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  Laisran,  the 
Abbot  of  Durrow,  felt  within  himself  something  Hke  an 
internal  flame,  which  enkindled  in  his  heart  a  sentiment  of 
pity  for  his  monks.  He  immediately  commanded  them  to 
leave  their  work,  to  warm  themselves  and  take  some  food, 
and  even  forbade  them  to  resume  their  building  until  the 
weather  had  improved.  The  same  Laisran,  who  after- 
wards came  to  deserve  the  name  of  Consoler  of  the  monks, 
was  a  relative  of  Coliunba,  and  became  his  third  successor 
at  lona,  showing  further  the  union  between  all  the 
Columbian  monasteries.  In  the  history  of  Libranus  we 
are  told  that  the  Saint  prophesied  to  hira,  "  you  shall  die 
after  a  good  eld  age  in  one  of  my  monasteries  in  Scc*ia 
(Ireland)."  He  died  accordingly  in  Columba's  famous 
monastery  of  Durrow.*  The  Four  Masters  at  the  year  936 
have  the  record, "  Dubhthach,  successor  of  Colura  Cille  and 
Adamnan  in  Ireland  and  Alba,  died."  For  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Danish  invasions  in  the  ninth  century, 
during  which  the  Northmen  ravaged  the  island  and  burned 
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tlie  moDastery  three  different  times,  the  Abbots  of  lona 
ceased  to  exercise  the  office  of  Superior-General.  The 
government  of  all  the  monasteries  belonging  to  the  family 
or  order  of  Celum  Cille  was  removed  from  lona  to  another 
of  the  Saint's  foundations  at  Eells,  where  a  Hucceseor  of 
Oolumba,  Superior^General  of  the  Order,  titular  Abbot  of 
lona,  Armagh,  or  some  other  great  Irish  monastery,  and 
bearing  the  distinctive  title  of  Coarb,  resided  for  three 
centuries  more,'  Yet  even  in  the  thirteenth  centiiry  the 
monastery  of  lona  existed  as  a  house  of  the  Columbian 
Order.  Colgan  relates  that  in  1208  Kellach  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  Abbot,  erected  a  monastery  in  lona  in 
opposition  to  the  monks  or  seniors,  A  Council  was  held  in 
Ireland  attended  by  th©  Bishops  of  Tirone  (Deny), 
Tirconnell  (Raphoe)  the  Abbots  of  Deny  and  Armagh, 
O'Cobhtoich,  a  Colnmbiau  monk,  afterwards  Abhot  of 
Derry.  They  decided  against  Kellach,  whose  monastery 
at  lona  was  destroyed,  and  Amalgod  O'Ferral,  Abbot  of 
Deny,  was  elected  Abbot  of  fona.* 

There  can,  we  presume,  be  no  doubt  that  the  religious 
of  all  these  Columbian  communities  in  Scotia  and  Albyn, 
observed  the  same  monastic  rule.  But  was  there  a  written 
rule  drawn  up  by  Oolumba,  different  from  the  rule  of  other 
Irish  monasteries  founded  by  St.  Patrick!  St.  Wilfrid  in 
his  answer  to  St  Colman,  at  the  Conference  of  Whitby, 
speaks  of  the  "regulam  ac  praecepta"  of  Oolumba  and  his 
followers.*  Colgan  reckons  the  Columbian  rule  as  one  of 
the  eight  principal  rules  formerly  observed  in  Ireland.* 
Usher  and  Ware  speak  of  Columba'e  rule  as  still  extant. 
The  former  observes  that  it  is  written  in  very  old  and 
difficult  Irish. 

Still  we  believe  that  at  the  present  day  the  opinion  of 
the  most  competent  authorities  is,  that  no  rule  of  the 
Columbian  Order  distinct  from  that  of  other  Celtic  monas- 
teries is  at  present  known  to  exist.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
ancient  Irian  monastic  rule,  of  which  a  summary  is  given 
by  O'Curry,  is  called  the  rule  of  St,  Oolumcille.*  But  from 
its  contents  it  is  clear  that  this  rule  applied  not  to  the 
Columbian  communities,  but  only  to  hermits  or  anchorites, 
always  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  who  lived  in  solitary  cells, 
in  islands,  in  caves,  on  mountains,  and  in  deserts,  perhaps 

I  Chronicon  HyeDse  of  Reeves  from  697  to  1S19. 
<  TriAB-Tluiim,  p.  581.  •  Bede :  L.  iiL  c  S6, 

*  Tr.  Ti.  p.  471.  »  BiS.  Mat  p.  374. 
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under  the  direction  of  St.  Columcille.  O'Cnny  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  eight  Celtic  monaetic  rule«  rei'erred  to  by 
Colgan,  of  whope  authenticity,  he  says,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  The  fourth  is  the  rule  of  St,  Columcille, 
and  iB  a  "precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  hfe  of  a 
reU^ouB  brother  who  preferred  soUtude  to  hving  in  con>- 
munity."  This  evidently  is  the  rule  spoken  of  by  Usher 
and  Ware.  Colgan'  speaks  of  two  rules  written  by  St. 
ColumciUe ;  one  for  his  monasteries,  of  which,  if  such  were 
ever  written  by  him,  no  trace  can  now  be  discovered,  the 
other  for  brethren  living  in  a  deeert.  On  the  whole,  it 
eeems  that  we  may  safely  conclude  with  Cressy,  who  tells 
us  that  Columba's  rule  was  a  rivulet  from  that  of  St.  Patrick, 
that  is  to  Bay,  founded  on  the  monastic  system  first  brought 
into  Ireland  by  her  great  Apostle.  That  was  the  system 
followed  in  the  monastic  establishment  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  where  St.  Patrick  spent  four  years,  and  received 
his  training  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  aud  at  Lerins,  the 
constitution  of  whose  monastery  was  the  same  as  that  of 
St.  Martin.  Baronius  tells  us,  that  the  system  of  life 
brought  into  Gaul  by  St.  Martin,  was  the  same  as  that 
established  by  St.  Augustine,  in  Africa,"  That  most  noble 
land  of  life  led  by  the  sohtaries  of  the  Thebaid  vbb  first 
introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  great  St.  Athanasius,  the  friend, 
the  disciple,  and  the  biographer  of  St.  Anthony,"  father 
and  head  of  all  the  anchorites  of  the  Thebaid,  and  firrt 
founder  of  the  monastic  life.  Athanasius  Hved  in  the 
desert  as  one  of  Anthony's  monks,  for  six  yeani.  Exiled  to 
Treves  by  Constantine,  m  336,*  he  instructed  the  clergy  by 
word  and  example  in  the  religious  life  which  he  had 
learned  from  St.  Anthony.  From  Treves  it  quickly  spread 
through  Gaul,  and  was  first  regularly  estabhshed  by  St, 
Martin,'  who,  when  Bishop  of  Tours,  founded  the  famous 
monastery  of  Marmoutier,  on  the  Loire.  Having  served 
twenty  campaigns  with  the  cavalry,  he  then  devoted  himself 
to  a  more  arduoos  warfare,  and  hke  St  Augustine,  at 
Hippo,  lived  with  his  priests  and  religious,  from  whose 
nuinber  were  drawn  so  many  saintly  bishops.    The  monas- 

1  Tr.  Th.  p.  471. 

*  Qnod  ipBum  pTOMtantiHrimtun  vitM  genu*  Sauotut  Martinos 
ToToneuBiB  tranaveiit  in  GalUaa  et  SanctuB  AuguBtiatu  in  Africam. 
BaroniuB,  Ann.  ad  an.  S29. 

■  Died  A.D.  366. 
'  S16-897. 

*  He  WW  three  timea  in  Gaol ;  936,  346,  349 
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teiy  of  Lerins,  whose  coitHtitntion  was  the  same  aa  that  of 
St.  Miutm,  aoi  where  8t.  Patrick  also  Btudied  the  rehgious 
life,  was  foancled  by  St.  Honoratus,'  on  a  rocky  and  desert 
island,  off  the  coast  of  Provence,  changed  by  the  tabonrs 
of  the  monks  into  a  paradise  of  verdure  and  bloom,  and  it 
became  a  fiamouB  Bchool  of  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
a  nnrBery  also  of  saints  and  bi^opa.  The  great  and 
modest  St.  Vincent,  the  first  controveraialist  of  his  age, 
was  the  contemporary  there  of  St.  Patrick ;  so  also  was 
Salvian,*  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time  after  St. 
Augustine,  sumamed  the  Master  of  Bishops,  though  himself 
only  a  priest  In  such  sanctuaries  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  under  snch  masters,  did  St.  Patrick  study  that  religions 
life,  first  practised  by  St.  Anthony,  carried  into  Gaul  by 
St.  AthanaaUB,  and  regularly  established  there  by  St.  Martin, 
Sach  was  the  system  of  religious  life  taught  and  established 
here  by  oar  great  Apostle,  and  practised  in  the  Celtic 
monasteries.  It  was  tbe  same  system,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  St.  Augustine  established  in  Africa,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Alter  his  conversion  Augustine  returned  to  his  native 
place,  Thagaste,  where  he  formed  a  religions  community; 
and  after  his  ordination,"  he  established  a  house  at  Hippo, 
in  a  garden  given  to  him  by  Valerius,  the  Biahop.  This, 
also,  like  the  establishments  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and 
St  Honoratus,  became  a  school  of  the  Church,  a  aemioary 
of  bishops.  PosidiuB,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Augustitie, 
mentions  ten  bishops  of  his  own  acquaintance  who  had 
studied  in  his  school  When  raised  to  the  episoopacy  he 
left  his  monastery,  but  still  continued  to  lead  the  same  kind 
of  life  with  the  clergy  of  his  see,  who  gave  up  all  personal 
property,  and  were  supported  by  a  common  fiind.  "  Volui," 
he  says,  "habere  in  ista  dome  episcopi  meum  monasterium 
clericorum.  Ecce  quomodo  vivimua  Mulli  hcet  in  societate 
habere  ahquid  proprium."*  We  have  seen,  that  after  this 
example,  most  of  the  early  Irish  bishops  were  monks  or 
the  disciples  of  monks,  and  continued  to  Uve  in  conventual 
hfe  after  their  elevation  to  the  episcopacy,'  and  their  houses 
were  also  the  colleges  in  which  students  were  trained  for 
the  sacred  miniBtry. 
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founded  at  Hippo,  and  over  which  he  had  placed  his  sister, 
together  with  his  great  work  "  De  Opere  ilonachonim," 
drawn  from  the  same  source  as  the  system  of  St  Martin, 
cannot  fail  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  manner  of  life  and 
re ligi 01X8  rule  of  these  ancient  Irish  monks;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  observanties  and  pecuharities  spoken  of  in 
Adamnan,  O'Donnell,  and  the  other  biographies  of  St. 
Coluraba,  will  show  us  that  the  mode  of  life  followed  by 
the  Columbian  communities,  was  founded  on  the  monastic 
system  brought  into  Ireland  bv  St.  Patrick,  and  was  sub- 
Btantially  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Martin,  St.  Honoratus,  and  St  Augustine,  differing,  no 
doubt,  in  somft  details  in  the  case  of  Columba.  The  word 
regula,  therefore,  need  by  St  Wilfrid  and  others,  with 
regard  to  St.  Columba,  is  fairly  taken  to  mean  the  obser- 
vance or  discipline  of  the  Celtic  monasteries,  not  a  written 
rule  peculiar  to  tit.  Columba's  monks.  We  have  also  in  the 
rule  of  St.  Columbanus,  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  monas- 
teries wliieh  he  founded  in  Uaul,  the  rehgious  practices 
and  life  of  the  Irish  monks  reduced  to  writing;  for  the 
rule  of  St,  Columbanus  embodies  the  religious  sjjirit  of  his 
country,  and  is  in  this  respect  precisely,  thstinguished  from 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Columbanus  foiined  his  rule  from 
the  system  followed  in  the  monasteries  of  Ireland,  of  one 
of  which,  viz.,  Bangor,  he  had  been  himself  a  monk.  Bom 
some  four  years  bel'ore  the  departure  of  Columba  for  lona,' 
and  dying  eighteen  years  alter  him,  his  rule  must  be,  in 
substance  identical  with  that  followed  in  the  Irish  monas- 
teries of  Columba ;  for  down  to  the  Danish  invasions,  the 
Irish  monasteries,  particularly  in  the  North,  were  guided 
and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  his  successors  and  disciples. 
In  his  celebrated  treatise  De  Opere  Monachorum,  the 

freatest  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  inculcates  the  strict 
uty  of  manual  labour  on  all  monks.  He  refers  to  the 
example  of  patricians  who  watered  with  their  sweat  the 
monastic  gardens,  and  senators  who  toiled  at  hard  labour. 
He  refers  to  St,  Paul  making  tents  to  supply  his  bodily 
needs.  He  met  the  reasoning  of  some  who  wished  to  give 
up  manual  labour,  in  order  to  sing  more  continuously  the 
praises  of  God,  by  replying  that  they  could  both  sing  and 
work  as  the  boatmen  ^and  mbourers  often  did.  The  days 
of  monks,  he  said,  were  to  be  divided  between  manual 

1  St.  Columba  was 
Ireland  for  looa,  563 ; 
died  61&. 
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laboar,  stndy,  and  prayer.  St.  Columba  established  liia 
monaeterj  at  itma  on  me  sabie  foundation  of  mental  and 
manual  toil.  A  prince  bimself  of  the  royal  race  of  Niall, 
and  possible  heir  to  the  monaixihy,  he  had  learned  under 
St  Finnian  in  the  monastery  of  Qonard,  to  practise  that 
manual  labour,  which  in  Ireland,  as  in  Africa  and  Gaul  and 
the  East,  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  life  of  the  monk.  There 
he  had  ground  over  night  the  com  for  the  next  day's 
food,  with  Kieran  the  carpenter's  son  from  Fnerty,  near 
Roscommon,'  destined  to  found  at  Clonmacnoise  a  centre  of 
religion,  learning,  and  civiHzation,  scarcely  less  reuowned 
than  that  of  his  young  companion  at  lona. 

That  postulants  became  members  of  tho  Columbian 
order  by  taking  the  monastic  vows,  we  learn  from  various 
passages  in  Adamnan.  Thus  iu  the  history  of  Libranus  we 
are  told  that  after  he  had  confessed  all  his  sins  to 
St.  Columba,  after  he  had  done  penance  for  his  sins  for 
seven  years,  after  he  had  discharged  all  obligations  to  his 

fiarents  and  others  who  had  claims  upon  him,  he  was  at 
ength  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  nf  lona.  "Libranus 
took  at  the  same  time  the  monastic  vows  with  much 
fervour."  And  the  Saint  then  foretold  to  him,  "  you  shall 
die  after  a  good  old  age  in  one  of  my  monasteries  in 
Scotia."  He  died  accordingly  in  Columba's  monastery  of 
Durrow.^  He  tells  us  also  of  two  strangers  who  came  to 
lona  from  a  distant  land.  The  Saint  having  embraced 
them  asked  them  the  objects  of  their  journey.  They  said : 
"  We  are  come  to  reside  with  you  for  this  year."  The  Saint 
replied :  "  With  me  you  cannot  reside  for  a  year  unless  you 
take  the  monastic  vow."  "  They  entered  the  chapel  with 
the  Saint,  and  on  bended  knees  took  the  monastic  vow." 
Usually  he  did  not  admit  postulants  to  the  vows,  till  after 
a  long  probation.  He  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
these  brotherp,  because  his  prophetic  knowledge  showed 
him  tliat  they  should  soon  pass  to  their  eternal  rest.  The 
Saint  then  said  to  his  monks ;  "  These  two  strangers,  who 
have  presented  themselves  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  who  of 
Christian  warfare  have  fulfilled  a  long  time  within  a  short 

'  The  Tripartite  tells  db  that  Patrick  left  in  the  territory  of  Hy 
Menj  the  Arch-prieHt  JuatUB  for  whom  he  erected  tbe  Church  of 
Fidliarta,  now  Fuerty,  and  "  Justus  in  his  old  age.  baptized  Ciaran 
Mac-int-Sair  from  Patrick's  book."  From  this  it  ia  fair  to  infer  that 
St.  Kieran  of  ClonmacDoise  was  baptited  by  St.  Justus  or  Juiain  hia 
Chorch  of  Fnerty. 

*  Adamnan,  ii.  39. 
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space,  will  pass  away  from  earth  to  Christ  our  Lord  this 
very  month.'"  And  so  it  waa.  A  monk  oould  not  make 
these  solemn  vows,  hiuding  him  to  the  religious  state,  till 
he  was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.' 

The  same  unquestionable  authority  shows  us  that  in 
the  communities  of  Columcille  were  practised  fasting  of  a 
veiy  severe  kind,  prayers  to  the  saints,  observance  of 
festivals,  on  which  they  had  solemn  Mass' as  on  Sundays, 
Masses  for  the  dead ;  in  fact,  that  in  their  houses  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  observed 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  they  are  observed  in 
religious  communities  to-day.'  The  simpUcity  of  the  fare 
of  the  monks  is  shown  by  what  we  reaa  of  a  wicked  man 
named  Benan,  who  once  sent  to  ask  the  remains  of  the 
meal  which  the  monks  of  lona  had  just  eaten,  in  order  to 
turn  them  into  derision.  Baitheu,  who  succeeded  Columba, 
sent  him  what  remained  of  the  milk  which  had  made  the 
meal  of  the  brethren.  After  he  had  drunk  it  the  scofifer 
was  seized  with  such  suQering  that  he  was  converted,  and 
died  confessing  his  sina*     Besides  milk,  they  used  herbs, 

Eulse,  meal  moistened  with  water,  and  a  httle  bread  or 
iscuit  They  eat  only  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  render 
fasting  a  daily  practice.  They  abstained  from  flesh  meat, 
but  were  allowed  fish.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  number 
Columba  directing  his  monks  in  tishing  in  the  river  Boyle,' 
when  following  his  advice  they  hauled  in  two  salmon  of 
enormous  size,  and  St.  Gall  and  his  master  wore  often 
occupied  in  fishing.  They,  however,  supphed  their  visitors 
and  guests  with  meat.  They  learned  also  that  fasting  and 
corporal  austerities  did  not  of  themselves  make  saints,  and 
obedience,  humlhty,  chastity,  discretion  were  inculcated  as 
even  more  necossary  than  bodily  mortifi cations.*  In  the 
intervals  of  labour,  and  through  the  watches  of  the  night, 
they  recited  the  canonical  hours  of  the  divine  office,  and 
prayed  in  their  own  cells.  They  had  time,  too,  allowed  to 
devote  to  study,  and  to  attend  the  lectures  of  their 
professors.     The  Columbian  monks  wore  mantles  of  white 

1  Adam.  i.  32.  •  Synod  of  St.  Patrick,  cap.  17. 

•  Vide  Adamnan,  ii.  89,  6,  16,  39, 40.  iii.  12,  I.  40.  Colgan  Vita 
Fiima,  c.  8. 

•  Act.  S.  S.  BoU,  Vol.  ii.,  June,  p.  238. 

•  Irish  Ecc.  Recoed,  voL  i.  p.  395,  Vid.  Adam.  Vita.  S.  Col-  Lib.  vi. 
c.  19. 

■  Regula  S.  Columbani,  cs.p.  3.    De  dbo  et  potu. 
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wool,*  over  which  waa  the  monaatic  cowl,  and  all  bore  the 
Irish  toneure. 

The  illustrious  prince  and  oaioted  Abbot  Columba,  set 
himself  the  example  of  labour  and  humility  to  the  humblest 
of  his  monks,  each  <if  whom  he  loved  as  a  dear  child.  We 
find  him  ever  despimng  rest,  untiring  in  labour.  Adamnan 
writes : — "  Nullum  etiam  uoius  horae  intei-vallum  transire 
poterat,  quo  uon  orationi,  aut  lectioni,  vel  ecriptioni,  vel 
eriam  ahcui  operationi  in  cumber  et.  Jejunationiim  et 
vigilianun  indefessis  laboribus,  sine  ttlla  intermisaioue,  die 
Doctuque  ita  occupatus,  ut  supra  humanam  poseibihtatem 
pondus  aniuBGujusque  videretur  epecialie  operis.  Et  inter 
ikaec  omnibus  cams,  hilarem  semper  faciem  oetendens, 
Spiritus  Sancti  guadio  intimie  laetificabatur  praecordiis."^ 
From  various  parta  of  the  same  authentic  and  edifying 
history  we  learn  how  faithfully  Ut  Augustine's  precepts 
with  regard  to  monastic  labour  were  practised  in  the 
Columbian  monasteries.  The  chronicles  of  these  ruined 
abbeys  and  vanished  monks  indi^utably  prove  that  those 
whom  au  ungrateful  posterity  who  have  poseeased  them- 
selves of  the  truiis  of  the  labour  of  twenty  generations  of 
religious,  have  slandered  as  "lazy,"  were  the  most 
indomitable  toilers,  mentally  and  corporally,  whom  the 
world  has  ever  known.  They  show  us  that  the  men 
"  who  cleared  the  thorns  from  the  souls  of  our  fathers 
were  the  same  men  who  had  cleared  the  soil"  irom forests, 
and  left  by  their  labour  the  fens  and  untilled  moors,  now 
rich  and  green  pasturage  around  their  plundered  and 
desecrated  sanctuaries.  We  read  of  Columba  himself 
kneeling  before  pilgrims,  and  before  his  monks  just  come 
from  the  labours  of  the  field,  taking  off  their  shoes,  washing 
and  respectfully  kissing  their  feet.  He  dwelt  in  a  hut 
built  of  planks,  within  the  monastic  enclosure.  Up  to  the 
age  of  seventy-six  he  slept  there  upon  the  hard  floor,  with 
no  pillow  but  a  stone.  His  stone  bed  at  Kells  still  remains 
there.  He  laboured  at  outdoor  work,  toiling  like  the 
least  of  his  monks.  "  Nullum  horae  momentulum,"  writes 
O'Donnell,  "transibat  quo  non  pie  oecupatum  reperiri 
potuerit.  In  manuali  laboratione  cum  aliis  fratribus  non 
secus  ac  eorum  minimus  colloborabat."^  His  entire  life 
bears  the  mark  of  his  ardent  sympathy  with  the  labourers 

1  Adam.  L.  iii.  c.  12.  He  speaks  of  the  "Candida  tuaica"  of 
St.  Columba,  L.  ii.  c.  44.  Tbe  YitA  Secunda  mentionB  the  "Caudidos 
Honachonzm  Greges"  of  lona. 

1  Adomuan,  Pnef.  u.  •  Triaa.  Th.  Vita  Quinta,  iii.  37,  39. 
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in  the  field,  from  the  times  of  hie  early  travels  as  a  yonng 
man  in  Ireland,  when  he  furnished  the  ploughmau  wito 
plough-shares,  and  had  the  young  men  trained  to  the 
trade  of  blacksmith,  up  to  the  daye  of  hie  old  ago,  when 
he  could  only  follow  afar  off  the  labour  of  hie  monks,* 
The  monks  of  lona  were  also  sailors,  and  besides  cultivating 
the  ungrateful  soil  of  their  desolate  island,  had  also  to 
"row,  and  cross  the  sea  in  their  leathern  barks,""  and 
accompany  their  abbot  in  his  voyages  through  the  islands. 
It  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  represent  to  ourselves 
with  Montalembert  "  the  tall,  old  man,  with  his  fine  and 
regular  features,  his  sweet,  powerful,  and  penetrating 
voice,  looked  upon  as  one  of  hie  most  miraculous  gifts,  the 
Irish  tonsure  high  on  his  shaven  head,  and  his  loug  locks 
falling  behind,  clothed  with  his  monastic  cowl,  and  seated 
at  the  prow  of  his  coracle,  steering  through  the  misty 
archipelago  and  narrow  lakes  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  bearing  from  isle  to  isle  and  from  shore  to  shore,  light, 
justice,  and  truth,  the  life  of  conscience  and  of  the  soul," 

Such  was  his  love  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  he  in 
said  to  have  made  with  his  own  hand,  three  hundred 
copies  of  the  holy  Gospels,  a  labour  of  love  at  which  hs 
toiled  from  youth  to  aga  The  last  day  of  his  life  found 
him  copying  part  of  the  Psalter,  and  liaving  finished  a 
page  with  a  verse  of  the  thirty-third  psalm,  he  stopped 
and  said :  "  Let  Baitheu  (his  successor)  write  the 
remainder."'  Of  his  immense  labours  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  we  do  not  here  intend  to  speak.  His  sainted 
biographer,  kinsman,  and  successor  relates,  how  when  he 
could  no  longer  go  out  to  work  with  his  brothers,  he  put 
down  his  pen  to  bless  them  as  they  came  home  from  the 
fields.* 

Besides  their  manual  labour,  the  monks  of  the 
Columbian  Order,  after  the  example  of  their  great 
Father  and  founder,  devoted  themselves  to  literary  work. 
Montalembert  says  that  the  Irish  Church  was  entirely 
swayed  by  the  spirit  of  Columba  and  his  successors  and 
disciples,  during  the  time  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
Goli^n  Age  of  its  history,  down  to  the  Danish  invasions  in 
tiie  eighth  century.  Speaking  with  special  reference  to 
the  Columbian  monasteries,  this  celebrated  -writer,  who 
spent  many  years  of  unremitting  toil  in  drawing  every 

1  Quinta  Tits,  i.  66.  *  Adimnan,  i.  28,  ii.  36. 
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fact  and  ertateraent  from  original  and  contemporary  Bources, 
Bobjected  to  the  moat  rigorous  investigation,'  says : — 

"  It  hfts  been  said,  and  cannot  be  eiifficiently  repeated,  that 
Ireland  woe  then  regarded  by  all  Christian  Europe  as  the  principal 
centre  of  knowledge  and  piety.  In  the  shelter  of  its  numberless 
monasleries,  a  crowd  of  missionaries,  doctors,  and  prenchers.  were 
educated  for  ihe  service  of  the  Church  and  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  ia  all  Christiaj!)  countries.  A  vast  and  continued  development 
of  literary  and  religious  efforts  is  there  apparent,  superior  to 
anything  that  could  be  seen  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Certain  arts— those  of  architecture,  carving,  metalhirgy,  as  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  churches — were  successfully  cultivated,  without 
speaking  of  music,  which  continued  to  flourish  bolh  among  the 
learned  and  the  people.  The  classic  languages,  not  only  Lntin, 
but  Greek,  were  cultivated,  spoken,  and  written.  And  in  Ireland, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  each  monastery  was  a  school,  iiTid  each 
school  a  workshop  of  transcription,  from  which,  day  by  day  issued 
new  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  of  the  primitive 
Church — copies  which  were  dispersed  through  all  Europe,  and 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  continental  libraries.  Columba,  aa 
has  been  seen,  had  given  an  example  of  this  unwearied  lii1>our  to 
the  monastic  scribci ;  his  example  was  coutinually  followed  in  the 
Irish  Cloisters,  where  the  monks  did  not  entirely  limit  themselves 
to  the  transcription  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  reproduced  also  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  sometimes  in  Celtic  character,  with  gloss  and 
commentary  in  Irish,  like  that  Horace  which  modern  learning  has 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Heme.  These  marvellous  manuscripts, 
illumiuHted  with  incomparable  ability  and  pntirncc,  by  the  monastic 
family  of  Columba,  excited  four  hundred  years  Uler.lhe  declamatory 
enthusiasm  of  a  great  enemy  of  Ireland,  the  Angio-Norman 
historian,  Gerald  de  Barry.  Exact  annals  of  the  events  of  the 
time  were  also  made  out  in  all  the  monasteries.  Tliese  annals 
replaced  the  chronicles  of  the  bards ;  and  so  far  as  they  have  been 
preserved,  and  already  published  or  about  to  be  published,  now 
form  the  principal  source  of  Irish  History."* 

We  remark  that  according  to  O'Curry,'  the  Annals 
erroneoTifily  called  the  Annals  of  Kiirouan,  ought  to  be 
called  the  Aunals  of  Inch-Mac-Nerin,  in  Loch  Ce.  This  is  tho 
island,  on  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  St.  Columba  founded 
his  monastery.  Dr.  Nicholson  describes  these  annals  in 
bis  Irish  HiHtorical  Libraiy  thus :  "  Annals  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  Inch-Mac-Creen,  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Loch 
Kea,  very  different  Irom  those  of  the   Holy  Trinity,  an 

■ "  Honks  of  the  West."    Introduction,  ch.  ii. 
« ■'  Monks  of  the  West,"  Book  ix.,  o.  viii. 
•Lett,  on  MS.  Mit.,  Sec.  V. 
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Abbey  in  the  same  Loch,  of  a  nracb  later  foondation." 
The  Coliimbittti  monastery  of  Inch-Mac-Nerin,*  now  called 
Church  Island,  flourished  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  if 
not  later.' 

Let  us  add  the  testimony  which  the  learned  Usher  baa 
home  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  ancient  Irish  monaflteriea, 
to  the  piety,  purity,  learning,  and  zeal  of  the  Irish  monks: — * 

"  Our  monasteries  in  ancient  timea  were  seminartea  of  the 
ministry ;  being  as  it  were  so  many  colleges  of  learned  divines, 
wliereuntn  the  people  usually  re.-orted  for  instruction,  and  from 
whence  the  Church  was  wont  to  be  supplied  with  able  ministers, 
the  benefit  whereof  was  not  comained  ouly  within  the  limit  of  this 
island,  but  extended  itself  to  foreign  countries  likewise.  For  this 
it  was  that  drew  Egbert  and  Ceadda,  for  example,  into  Ireland, 
that  they  might  there  '  lead  a  monastic  life  in  prayer  and  contineocy, 
and  mcdilatioQ  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  This  was  the  principal 
means  whereby  the  knowledge  both  of  Scriptures  and  of  all  good 
leami]i<;  was  preserved  in  that  inundation  of  barbarism,  wherewith 
the  whole  West  was,  in  a  manoer,  overwhelmed.  They  (the  monks) 
did  observe  perpetual  virginity,  which  is  not  commanded,  whereas 
for  not  sinning  it  is  sufficient  to  oliscrve  the  precepts.  Our  monks 
were  religious  indeed.  How  thea  did  these  men  live  ?  Waltifridtus 
Strabo  tells  us  that,  '  some  wrought  in  the  giirdcn,  others  dressed 
the  orchard ;  Gallus  made  nets  and  took  fish  wherewith  he  not 
only  relieved  his  own  company,  but  also  assisted  strangers.'  And 
the  ApoRtle's  rule  is  generally  laid  down  for  all  monks  in  the  Life 
of  Fursaeus :  '  'I'hey  who  lit'o  in  monasteries  should  work  with 
silence,  and  eat  their  own  bread."  Such  monks,  as  Bede  aSirms, 
loved  to  regulate  their  watches,  fastings,  and  prayers,  and  manual 
labour  according  to  the  will  of  their  governor."* 

Altogether,  looking  at  the  manner  of  life,  religious  rule, 
and  observances  of  the  Columbian  uiouks,  one  is  stnick 
with  the  thought,  that  the  "  primitive  Protestantism  of  tho 
Celtic  Church  "  was  eoraethiiig  very  different  from  latter-day 
Frotestautisni ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  these  ancient  Irish 
Columbian  monks  were  "  good  Presbyterians,  and  preserved 
for  centuries  the  pure  doctrine,  church  government,  and 
disciphne  of  Preebyterianiam,''  we  can  only  marvel  that  the 
present  doctrine,  church  government,  and  discipline  oi 
Presbyterians,  are  so  different  from  their  primirive  forms. 

1  See  Iiii.<<H  Ecclesiastical  REConn,  Third  Series ;  vol.  i.,  p.  396. 
»  Annala  of  Loch  Key,  Anno  12.10. 

'  A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Andeut  Irish,  8w.,  ch.  vi.    Of 
the  discipluie  of  our  ancient  monko. 
•  Bede :  Lib.  iv.  Ilist.  cap.  3. 
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Such  were  the  eaintly  monka  who  dwelt  of  old  in 
St  ColumcUIe's  monasteiiee,  at  Aseylyn,  by  the  Bwift  flowing 
Boyle,  and  Inch-mac-Nerio,  on  the  fair  Loch  Ce.  Those 
who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  lands  watered  by 
their  sweat,  and  fertilized  by  their  ceaseless  labour,  whose 
own  lives  are  bo  filled  with  work,  well  may  talk  of  their 
laziness.  Those  who  owe  their  knowledge  and  dvilizatioa 
to  their  unwearied  hterary  industry,  well  may  talk  of  their 
ignorance. 
^  J.  J.  K. 


SACRED  BHETOEIC. 
Catechetical   Instruction. 

IN  the  last  uumber  of  the  Record  we  conid  barely  announce 
the  publication  of  this  book  which,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  its  companion  volumes — "  Programmes  of 
Sermons   and   Instructions,"  is,  we   believe,   destined   to 

S reduce  a  marked  effect  on  the  future  of  Irish  Sacred 
iratory.  We  have  already  remarked  that  it  deals  wifh 
almost  every  department  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  In  the 
present  paper  we  mean  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  one 
very  important  department  of  Catechetical  Instructit>n,  with 
which  this  book  deals  fully  and  satisfactorily.  We  shall 
try  then  to  summarize  what  the  experienced  author  has  to 
eay  on  this  subject.  We  shall  add  such  nhecrvntious  as 
have  come  to  us  from  other  sources,  or  have  occurred  to 
us  from  our  own  reflections. 

We  are  told  at  the  outset  that  the  word  Catechism 
(dgnifles  according  to  its  etymology  (nara  ,;;^o»,  secundum 
Bonum  or  vocem)  a  viva  voce,  as  opposed  to  a  icritfi-n 
instruction.  By  a  Catechetical  Instruction,  therefore,  we 
are  to  understand  a  familiar  oral  instniction  on  thi' 
elementary  truths  of  Faith,  or  on  the  principal  duties  and 
obligations  of  Religion,  usually  delivered  in  the  form  of  i\ 
dialogue  between  the  Catechist  and  his  pupils. 

This  mode  of  imparting  religious  instruction,  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  our  Divine  Saviour  and  His  ApostU's, 
was  further  recommended,  and  uidecd  rendered  obligatorv 
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were  prevented  from  giving  full  uu-ittm  expositions  of  the 
myaterieB  of  Faith,  or  detailed  written  instnictione  on  the 
Sacraments,  lest  sueh  compositions  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  scoffing  pagans,  andbecomein  their  hands  objects 
of  insult  and  profanation. 

Hence  we  find  that  at  a  very  early  period.  Catechetical 
Schools  such  as  that  of  Jenisalom  under  St.  Cyril,  and  that 
of  Alexandria  under  St.  Clement  and  Origen,  were  formed 
in  the  Eastern  Chiirch  ibr  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  a 
fixed  method  this  mode  of  imparting  religious  instruction. 
Nor  was  the  Western  Church  wanting  in  great  names  like 
those  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome,  to  recommend  the 
same  style  of  simple  oral  teaching.  In  more  modem  times 
a  whole  host  of  saintly  names  might  be  given,  such  as 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  St.  Francis  Regis,  St,  Charles 
Borromeo,  Gerson,  and  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  wb<i  by  word 
and  example  illustrated  the  utility  of  Catechetical  Instruc- 
tion, 

What  greater  proof  could  Gerson,  the  illustrious 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  justly  styled  the 
'*  Most  Christian  Doctor,"  give  of  the  value  he  s>?t  on  this 
exercise  of  zeal,  than  by  leaving  his  high  petition,  and 
retiring  to  Lyons  at  an  age  when  he  might  reasonably  seek 
for  rest,  to  occupy  himself  in  teaching  the  Catechism. 

His  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  some  of  his  friends  is 
well  known,  "Yea  I  might  preach  with  more  pomp  as  you 
say,  biit  not  with  greater  frmt,"  "  forte  pomposius,  sed  non 
eiiicacius  neque  fructuosius,"  Wo  are  told  that  when 
Pope  Paul  HI.  sent  Fathers  Salmeron  and  Luynez  two  of 
the  first  disciples  of  St,  Ignatius,  as  liis  divines,  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  direction  given  to  them  by  their 
Superior  was,  that  before  giving  their  opinion  in  the 
Council,  they  should  each  day  attend  the  sick  in  the 
hospital,  and  teach  children  the  Catechism.  He  knew  no 
better  way  of  obtaining  for  his  disciples  light  and  grace  to 
guide  the  dehberatious  of  the  assembled  Bishops  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

But  the  duty  of  teaching  Catechism  is  enforced  by  even 
a  more  binding  sanction  than  the  example  of  the  learned, 
the  holy,  and  the  zealous  Pastors  of  the  Church  in  every 
age.  It  is  commanded  as  strictly  obhgatory  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  4th  Chapter  of  the  2-lth  Sessioii. 
"  lidem  fEpiscopi]  etiam  saltern  Dominicis  et  aliis  Fesrivis 
diebufl,  pueroa  m   singuhs  parochiis    fidei   rudhnenta    et 
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obedientiam  erga  De«m  et  parenteB,  diligenter  ab  iis  ad 
quoa  speetabit,  doceri  etirabuiit,  ct  si  opua  sit,  etiam  per 
censuras  eccleBiasticae  compellent,  noD  obstautibuB  privi- 
legiis  et  consuefudinibus." 

But  in  Bpeaking  of  the  obligation  of  teaching  Catechism 
there  is  danger  of  grave  misappreheuRion  about  its  meaning. 
Teaching  Catechism  in  the  mintts  of  many  persona  has 
corae  to  be  identified  with  aiding  children  to  commit  the 
words  of  the  Catechism  to  memory,  or  testing  their  know- 
ledge of  it,  by  proposing  thd  questions  and  listening  to  the 
recital  of  the  answers  given  in  some  approved  comp en diiun 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  Bat  surely  this  is  not  what  is 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  so  manv  Saints — this  is  ncjt 
the  object  of  the  precept  enjoined  on  Bishops,  and  through 
them  on  the  Pastors  of  souls,  by  the  Conned  of  Trent,  aud 
by  BO  many  National  and  Provincial  Synods  throughout 
the  Church.  No,  it  would  be  a  fatsil  error  to  suppose  that 
the  obligation  of  the  Pastor  ended  when  the  children  under 
his  charge  have  committed  the  words  of  the  Catechism  to 
memory.  It  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  his 
most  serious  obhgation  begins  at  this  point.  His  principal 
duty  is  to  give  the  children  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Faith,  and  of  the  chief  duties  of 
Religion.  A  child  might  have  committed  to  memory  every 
line  of  the  Catechism  and  stiil  be  veiy  ignorant  of  the 
Faith  wliicli  is  essential  for  salvation.  "  Now  Faith  is  not 
oulj-  subjective,  but  objective  also,  and  necessarily  requires 
that  all  who  have  attained  the  use  of  reason  must  dis- 
tinctly believe,  at  least,  the  elementary  truths,  or,  as  they 
are  better  known,  the  principal  mysteries  of  religion. 
Equally  necessary  for  salvation  ia  the  observance  of 
Gods  Commandments  from  the  veiy  dawn  of  reason.  It 
follows  immediately  from  these  two  laws,  as  to  Faith  and 
the  observance  of  the  Commandments  of  God,  that  a 
Pastor  should  be  wanting  in  one  of  the  most  essential  ob- 
ligations of  his  charge,  if  he  were  to  be  content  with  a  mere 
oa-by-heart  knowledge  of  the  Catechism  on  the  part  of 
the  children  of  his  parish,  and  bo  admit  them  to  the 
Sacraments."     (Sacred  Rhetoric,  page  84.1 

True  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  instniction  is  to  get 
the  children  to  commit  the  Catechism  to  memory,  and  in 
this  the  pastor  may,  and  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  as- 
ststAncp  nf  nnrents.  Hchnol  fpnfbpro   onH  nf  thp  innTnlii'ra  of 
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other  hands.  He  ia  the  teacher  ordained  and  commisaioaed 
by  the  Church  to  give  spiritual  food  to  the  little  ones  of 
his  flock.  It  is  a  priestly  and  a  personal  duty  which  cannot 
be  delegated  to  any  laic.  "We  are  toid  that  when  Giezi 
laid  the  prophet's  staff  on  the  face  of  the  hfeless  child  of 
the  Sunamiteaa,  "  there  was  iki  voice  nor  sense"  imparted 
to  the  boy.  Hence  the  prophet  had  to  go  in  person,  and 
it  was  only  after  "  he  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  put  his 
mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  on  his  hands,  and  bowed  himself  upon  him"  that 
"  the  child's  flesh  became  warm,  and  he  opened  bia  eyes." 
So  too  it  is  by  the  personal  ministry  of  the  pastor  that  the 
quickening  principle  of  supernatural  life  is  to  be  imparted 
to  the  childien  committed  to  his  care,  and  that  their  eyes 
are  to  be  opened  to  the  duties  and  obhgation  of  the 
Cliristian  religion. 

Now,  in  order  to  aceomphsh  this  great  work  success- 
fully three  conditions  are  required,  (1)  interior  dupositiona, 
(2)  exterior  manner,  and  (3)  method  of  teiiching. 

The  interior  dispositions — supposing  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  be  present — may  be  reduced  to  (1)  a  lively 
sense  of  tlje  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
Ditstor  must  feel  that  the  future  of  the  little  oues  of  his 
flock  is  placed  in  his  hands,  that  on  their  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  the  truths  and  duties  of  Reli^on  will  depend 
their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  or  misery.  This  just 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  me  work  will  naturally  lead 
to  the  second  disposition,  namely,  (2)  zeal  in  ite  perform- 
ance. After  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  there  is  no  duty  so  holy 
or  so  acceptable  to  God  asbrealdngthe  bread  of  life  to  the 
young  and  innocent,  falling  their  minds  with  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
everyone  that  beheveth,"  and  preparing  them  for  the  life- 
long warfare  in  which  they  must  necessarily  be  engaged. 

The  exterior  manner  of  the  Catecliist  must  be  (a)  at  once 
amiable  and  grave.  The  combined  character  of  Father 
«nH  Priest  must  appear  in  all  that  he  says  and  in  all  that 
I.  Then  0)  the  Catechist  must  exhibit  great  interest 
ixposition  of  the  Catechism,  It  is  by  feeling  and 
iting  great  interest  in  the  work  that  he  can  inspire 
minds  with  corref^nding  enthusiasm.  Finally  (c) 
Duer  of  the  Catechist  must  be  interesting  and  varied. 
easy  matter  to  keep  the  mobile  minds  of  children 
>r  any  considerable  time  on  a  particular  subject.     It 
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IB  onl^  hj  making  the  iustructioD  intereetiDg  and  varied 
that  Uie  task  can  be  accomphBhed. 

But  it  is  in  his  rwUiod  of  teaching  that  the  Catechist  must 
place  his  chief  reliance  for  succesB.  In  considering  tiie 
method  of  teaching,  it  is  well  to  distinguieh  the  material 
from  the  moral  means  to  be  employed.  By  the  materiid 
means  we  understaod  what  is  ccMnmunly  designated  the 
DucipHne  of  Ike  CateeAi*m. 

Under  this  head  it  ie  required — 1,  That  a  fixed  honr  and 
place  should  be  appointed  forgiving  the  instruction.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  Catechist  wishes  the  children  to  be 
punctual  in  attendance,  he  himself  must  give  the  example 
of  strict  punctuality. 

2,  A  roll  should  be  regularly  kept,  in  which  the  names 
and  the  absences  of  the  children  should  be  recorded. 

3,  It  is  recommended  that  giddy  and  restless  children 
should  be  placed  beside  those  who  are  known  to  be  steady 
and  reserved. 

4,  Alter  calhng  the  roll,  and  marking  the  names  of  the 
absent,  a  short  prayer  should  be  said,  or  a  short  hymn 
should  be  sung  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  children  to  the  supernatural  character  of  the  woik  on 
which  they  are  about  to  be  engaged. 

5,  During  the  instruction,  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
Catecliist  to  maintain  silence  and  attention  on  the  part 
<^  the  children.  Discipline  may  be  maintained  either  (a) 
by  fixing  the  eye  on  any  child  whose  conduct  is  disorderly, 
or  (£•)  by  a  short  but  impres^ve  verbal  reprimand,  or  (c) 
by  unexpectedly  interrogating  the  deliuquent  on  the 
subject-matter  just  explained,  or  (rf)  by  removing  the  child 
some  distance  from  the  others,  but  witliout  ever  sending 
him  altogether  away  from  the  Catechism.  The  Catechist, 
however,  mustdepend  chiefly  on  the  earnestness,  impressive- 
Dees,  and  vivacity  oi  his  manner  for  preserving  order  and 
attention  during  his  instructions. 

We  have  now  ai-rived  at  the  last  and  most  important  part 
of  our  enquiry,  namely,  the  style  and  method  suitable  for 
Catechetical  Instruction.  The  sti/le  and  method  suitable 
to  children,  simple  as  they  may  appear,  by  their  very 
simplicity  create  considerable  difficulty  for  the  unex- 
perienced CatechisL  Success  requires,  first  of  ail,  full  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  explained.  It  also 
presupposes  that  general  knowledge  which  will  enable  the 
Catecnist  to  illustrate  his  meaning  from  other  eubjeets  and 
from  different  sourcea     Secondly,  it  requires  a  thorough 
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appreciation  of  the  capacity  of  the  children  to  be  iuBtnicted 
— of  their  modea  of  thought,  and  forms  of  expression. 

Thirdly,  it  requires  a  gradual  development  of  doctrine, 
proceeding  a  magU  noto  ad  minttn  notum,  and  making 
frequent  use  of  famihar  illustrations,  examples,  and 
anecdotes. 

The  successful  Catechist  will  often  have  to  vary  the 
form,  when  he  finds  that  the  children  have  failed  to  catch 
his  meaning  in  the  form  in  whicli  it  was  fii'st  presented  to 
them. 

Fourthly,  it  requires  that  the  Catechist  ehould  frequently 
explain  the  nature  of  the  thing  before  giving  the  meaning 
ofitsname.  "For  example.if  we  intend  that  the  child  should 
know  the  meaning  of  the  answer  to  the  question,  '  What 
is  Contrition  ] '  we  should  not  at  once  give  a  grammatical 
explanation  of  sorrow  and  detegtation,  and  a  jirm  resolution, 
but  should  by  a  familiar  example  make  the  child  feel  its 
value.  '  What  would  your  feelings  be,'  we  should  say 
to  him,  '  if  in  a  great  passion  you  raised  your  hand  against 
your  father,  and  severely  hurt  him  1  After  committing  so 
awful  a  deed,  how  would  you  feel?'  The  child  would 
immediately  answer,  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  for  doing 
Buch  a  thing,  and  that  he  woiJd  always  grieve  for  it. 
'  Well,  my  child,  that  sorrow,  that  giief,  which  you  would 
feel,  is  what  is  called  torrow  and  detestation.  Would  you 
after  that  again  strike  your  father  ? '  '  No,  sir,  not  for  any- 
thing.' Well  theu,  that  disposition  is  what  is  called  a  firm 
resolution"  The  appUcation  of  tliis  illustration  to  mortal  sin, 
and  the  substitution  of  Crod  for  the  earthly  father,  aru  so 
obvious  that  we  may  leave  the  developement  to  our  readers. 
The  illustration  and  its  apphcation  are  to  be  found  in 
Fr.  Power's  Catechism :  Doctrinal,  Moral,  Historical,  and 
Liturgical,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 

After  explaining  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  Catechist 
should  interrogate  the  children  on  the  explanation  gi^en, 
and  thus  secure  and  test  their  attention.  This  course  avoids 
the  inconvenience  of  a  continuous  narrative  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  a  multipUcity  of  questions  on  the  other.  It  intro- 
duces au  agreeable  variety,  and  keeps  the  attention  of  the 
children  excited  during  the  explanation,  in  anticipation  of 
the  questions  which  are  to  follow  in  the  same  matter. 

Finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Lesson,  it  is  useful  to 
Bum  up  briefly  all  that  has  been  explained,  so  that  the 
children  may  see  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said  as  a 
whole,  and  the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  on  ooe 
part  or  another. 
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Our  readers  will  naturally  desire  to  see  these  precepte 
reduced  to  practice,  in  the  compositioo  of  some  Catechetical 
Inetruction.  We  cannot  select  a  more  appropriate  illustra- 
tion than  the  following  strildng  inetrpction  on  the  Blessed 
Eucharist,  which  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  class  of 
children,  whom  the  Pastor  is  preparing  for  their  first 
Communion. 

It  will  be  found  in  "  Sacred  Rhetoric,"  p.  97,  107.  > 

I  begin  bj'  saying,  "  ChildreD,  our  task  to-day  is  the  Lesson 
in  the  Catecliism,  that  treats  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Obs.  O, 
children,  how  important  is  this  lesson !  How  can  we  speak 
worthily  of  it  ?  0,  that  an  angel,  dear  children,  wonU  come  down 
from  heaven  to  explain  this  lesson  of  the  Catechism  to  us !  Exp, 
It  begins  by  askiag  the  q.  What  is  the  Blessed  Eucharist?  You 
saw  it  at  Slass  in  the  hands  of  the  Priest,  as  he  raised  it  above  his 
head,  at  the  Altar,  whilst  the  boys  serving  MasB  rang  a  little  bell, 
and  all  ihe  people  bent  down,  and  very  piously  struck  their  breasts 
with  their  hand.  What  you  saw  then  in  the  haada  of  the  Priest 
was,  dear  children,  the  Blessed  Eucharist  under  the  appearance  of 
bread.  Again,  dear  children,  you  remember  that,  a  little  after, 
the  Priest  raised  up  the  Chalice,  and  one  of  the  Mass-servers  rang 
the  little  bell,  as  before,  and  the  people  all  about  you  bent  down 
again,  and  struck  (heir  breasts.  You  did  not  see  what  was  in  the 
Chalice,  but  it  was  the  Blessed  Eucharist  again,  now.  however, 
under  the  appearance  of  wine.  You  remember  also,  dear  children, 
seeing  people  going  to  Communion,  and  how  the  Priest  reached 
the  Holy  Communion  to  their  mouths,  which  they  received  from 
him  io  that  way.  What  he  gave  them,  and  what  they  received, 
as  you  saw,  at  the  time,  was  also  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  but  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  under  the  appearance  of  bread.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  under  two  kinds  of  appearances 
that  of  bread  and  that  of  wine  ;  but,  dear  children,  whether  under 
the  one  appearance  or  the  other,  it  is  the  Body  and  Blood  with  the 
Soul  and  JJivinity  of  Jesua  Christ,  truly,  really,  and  substantially 
preseut,  and  true  God  and  true  man  under  either  appearance. 
Now,  dear  children,  you  will  answer  me  the  questions  1  am  going 
to  ask  you : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Blessed  Encharist,  and  when  ? 

A.  Yes,  when  the  Pri'ist  raised  it  up  at  Mass,  and  ihe  Altar  boys 
rang  the  little  bell,  and  the  people  bent  down  and  struck  their 
breasts. 

Q.  Under  what  appearance  did  you  see  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Under  the  appearance  of  bread. 

'  In  this  instruction  the  following  abbreviations  ai«  employed. 
Ezp.  =  eiplsnation,  Q.  =  question,  A.  =  answer,  D.  =  divide  tbe 
question,  iLLDsr.  =  illustration,  Obs.  =  obserratiou. 
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Q.  Did  }~on  see  it  under  another  appearance,  and  what? 

A.  Yea,  under  the  appearance  of  wine. 

Q    At  what  time  7 

A.  When  the  Priest  raised  up  the  Chalice,  and  the  little  boya 
at  the  altar  rang  the  little  bell  again,  aod  the  people  again  bent 
down,  and  struck  their  breasts. 

Q.  Under  what  appearance  did  jou  see  the  Blcased  Eucharbt 
this  «econd  time? 

A.  Under  the  appearance  of  wine. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  see  it-— did  you  ? 

A.  No,  but  all  the  same,  it  was  in  the  Chalice,  and  the  Priest 
saw  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Blessed  Eucharist  on  any  other  occasion, 
and  what  ? 

A .  Yes,  when  people  were  going  to  Communion. 

Q.  Under  what  appearance  did  you  then  sie  it  ? 

A.  Under  the  appearance  of  bread. 

Q.  Under  bow  many  kinds  of  appearances,  therefore,  have  we 
the  Bles.«ed  Eucharist  7 

A.  Under  two  kinds  of  appearances,  that  of  bread  and  that  of 
wine. 

Q.  But  in  i-eality  what  is  contained  under  these  appearances  ? 

A.  'Ihe  Body  and  Blood  with  the  Soul  and  Divinity  of  Jesu; 
Christ,  tiiily,  really,  and  substantially  theie  present. 

Q.  Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Je^us  Chiist  {Himself  is 
really  present  in  the  Blessed  Euchsnst? 

A.  Yes,  most  certainly. 

Q.  True  God  and  true  man  7 

A.  Most  ceiiainly. 

Q.  The  same   Jesus   Christ   that  was  bom   of  the    Blessed 

A.  The  very  same. 

Q.  The  same  that  died  on  the  Cross? 

A.  The  very  same. 

Q.  The  Biune  that  is  seated  in  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  His 
Father  in  heaven,  and  that  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead  on  the  last  day  7 

A.  The  very  same. 

Obs.  0.  dear  children,  how  wonderful  ia  all  this !  aod  what 
reason  have  you  not  to  be  very  good  and  pious,  seeing  that,  going 
to  Holy  Communion,  you  are  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  Ilimself,  who 
in  Hia  infinite  bounty  and  mercy  gives  Himself,  Iruc  God  and  true 
man  as  He  is,  under  the  appearance  uf  bread  to  us  poor  wretched 
mortals. 

Exp.  But,   dear  children,  the  word   Eucharist  has   another 

D.  la  the  first  place,  itmaymesn  a  special  grace  or  gift  of  God; 
and  what  gift  could  be  greater?  for  in  the  Blessed  Eucharict, 
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Jems  Christ  gires  tu  Himself,  and  beyond  ibat  He  has  nothing 
gTpater  to  give  ns.  The  word  Eucharist  also  means  a  eolemn. 
that  IS  a  public  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  His  mercies, 
ftnd  this  ihanksgiTing  our  Saviour  makes  to  Hie  Eternal  Father 
for  us,  on  the  Altar,  at  Mass,  in  all  the  Masses  that  are  celo- 
brated  throughout  the  world. 

Now  children,  let  me  ask  joa  : 

a.  What  is  the  literal  significatioD  of  the  word  Eucharist  ? 

A,  A  special  grace  or  gift.  &c. 

Q.  D.  You  have  said  two  things,  which  we  must  consider 
separately.  Firtt,  you  said  the  word  Eucharist  means  a  special 
grace  or  gift  of  God.  Now,  could  oor  Divine  baviour  bestow 
npoD  us  a  greater  grace  or  gift  than  He  does  in  the  Blessed 
EacharistP 

A.  No.  He  could  not. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist  He  ^ves  ns  Himself, 
and  there  can  be  no  gift  or  grace  greater  than  that 

Q.  But  you  said  also,  the  word  Eucharist  means  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  His  mercies.  Does  the  Blessed 
£acharist  offer  a  thanksgiving  of  this  kind  to  Almighty  God  P 

A.  Yea 

Q.  When  and  where  ? 

A.  At  Mass  and  on  the  Altar. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  really  present,  true 
God  and  true  man,  on  the  Altar,  at  Mass,  oSers  Himself  in 
thanksgiving  fur  us  to  His  Eternal  Father? 

A.   Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  Can  there  be  any  thanksgiving  eqaal  to  this? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  it  is  the  thanksgiving  of  a  God,  that  is  of  Jesus 
Christ,  true  God  as  well  as  true  man,  upon  the  Altar  at  Mass. 

Q.  Does  this  thanksgiving,  which  our  Saviour  makes  for  ns  at 
Mass,  equal  God's  graces  and  mercies  to  us? 

A.  It  does,  and  infinitely  surpasses  them. 

Oss.  O  children,  what  a  treasure  have  we  not  in  the  Blessed 
Eucharist !  St  Augustine  says,  "  our  mind  cannot  ihiuk  of  any- 
thiDg  better,  our  lips  cannot  express  anything  better,  nor  can  our 
pen  write  anything  better  than  '  thanks  be  to  God,'  "  and  it  is  not 
our  poor  mind,  our  lips,  or  our  pen  that  says  these  blessed  words, 
but  it  is  our  ^viour,  ihat  expresses  them  to  His  Eternal  Father, 
giving  an  iuGnite  value  to  the  thanksgiving  He  thereby  offers  on 
our  behalf.  Ought  you  not  be  very  fond  of  going  to  Mafs,  seeinj 
that  yon  have  there  such  a  thanksgiving  to  ufl^er  to  God  for  all  hifl 
graces  and  mercies  lo  you  every  day,  and  every  moment  of  your 
lives. 

£zp.  But  we  must  proceed :  you  said  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
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exbU  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  that  means,  that 
what  the  Blessed  Eucbarifit  rtally  u,  is  one  thing,  and  what  it 
ap/iciirs  to  be  is  another.  It  appenrt  to  be  bread  and  wine  only  ; 
that  is,  as  we  taste  it,  it  tiistes  as  bread  and  wiae,  us  ne  look  at  it. 
it  has  the  look  of  bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  the  form,  but  this 
taste,  this  look,  and  this  form  arc  appearances  only,  whereas 
beneath  these  appearances  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  is  tmly, 
really,  and  subsianlially  present,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly 
said.  It  is  tme,  that  what  a7)/irar»  bread  wax  really  bread,  and  what 
fipiieiirs  wine  ayts  really  wiue,  up  to  a  certain  part  of  the  Mass,  that 
is.  up  to  the  time  that  the  Priest  raised  up  the  Host  and  the  Chalice, 
when  the  people  bent  down  and  struck  their  breasts.  Just  then,  or 
rather  a  moment  before,  both  bread  and  wine  were  chauged  into 
the  Body  and  ISlood  of  Christ,  so  that  nothing  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remains  but  the  appearances,  that  is  their  taate,  colour,  and  form. 
We  will  see  Inter,  dear  children,  how  this  wonderful  change  is 
effected,  but  for  the  present  let  me  ask  you  ; 

Q.  D.  Are  there  not  two  things  to  be  considered  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrument  ?     What  are  they  ? 

A.  What  it  is  iu  reality,  and  what  it  is  in  the  appearances  it 
presents  to  us  of  bread  and  wine. 

Q.  Weil,  1  shiill  not  aik  you  what  it  is  in  reality,  because  this 
you  have  repcttcdly  told  me,  but  I  wish  to  know  from  you  what  is 
me.int  by  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine?      What  do  they 

A.  That  the  tiiste,  colour,  and  form  of  bread  and  wine  remain 
after  the  bread  itself,  and  the  wine  itself,  hai'e  been  changed  into 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

Q.  From  what  you  say  of  a  change,  am  I  to  undcrstnnd  fiora 
you  thiit  up  to  a  certiin  paitof  the  Mass  the  bread  was  really  bread, 
and  the  winercuUy  wine  f 

A.  Yes;  it  was  so  up  to  the  time,  or  a  little  before  the  time, 
when  the  Priest  ]*aised  the  Host,  and  then  the  <.:iiidice,  and  nil  the 
people  bent  down  and  struck  their  breasts.  Just  then  a  wonderful  - 
change  took  place,  l<y  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  changed  into 
the  Hody  and  Blood  of  Christ,  nothiug  of  the  bread  and  wine  thence- 
forth remaining  but  their  appearances,  that  is,  their  taste,  colour, 
and  form. 

Q.  Now  we  come  to  an  important  question.  I  will  ask  yon  it  in 
the  words  of  the  Catechism.  It  is  :  are  both  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  under  the  appearance  of  bread,  and  under  the  appearance 
of  wine? 

A.  Yes,  Christ  is  whole  and  entire,  U-iie  God  and  true  man,  tmder 
the  appearance  of  each. 

Exp.  Very  good ;  but  we  must  see  if  yon  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  what  you  say.  You  know,  dear  children,  that  the  Priest  at 
the  Altar  receives  the  Blessed  Eucharist  under  the  appearance  of 
bread  in  the  Hoat,  and  under  the  appearance  of  wine  also  in  the 
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Chalice  ;  but  the  people,  when  they  go  to  Commanion,  receive  the 
Blessed  Eocharist  under  the  appearance  of  bread  only.  Never- 
Ihekss,  they  receive  the  Blesaed  Eucharist  as  fully  and  entii-ely 
M  the  Prieat,  and  the  reason  is,  because  both  Priest  aod  people 
receive  Jeeus  Christ  UimKelf,  true  God  aad  true  man,  neither 
more  nir  less  in  reality,  though  under  difTerent  appearances,  the 
Priest  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the  people 
imder  the  appearance  of  bread  only.  Now  let  us  see  if  you  under- 
stand this. 

Q.  D.  When  you  will  be  going  to  Communion,  under  what 
appearance  will  you  receive  your  Divine  Saviour  ? 

A.   Under  the  appearauce  of  bread  only. 

Q,  And  the  Priest,  under   what  appearance  will  he  receive  ? 

A.  Under  both  appearances,  that  of  bread  and  wine. 

Q.  Then  does  he  receive  our  Divine  Saviour  more  fully  and 
more  entirely  than  the  people  ? 

A.  So;  because  our  Divine  Saviour  being  what  both  Priest 
and  people  receive,  He,  our  Divine  Saviour,  cannot  be  greater 
for  one  aud  less  for  another.     He  must  be  the  same  for  both. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  going  to  Holy  Communion,  vere  to  receive  the 
Chalice  likethe  Priest, you  would  not  receive  the  Blessed  Eucha- 
rist more  fully  nor  more  entirely  than  you  do,  though  you  are 
to  receive  it  under  the  appearance  of  bread  alone.     Is  that  so? 

A,  It  is,  because  it  is  all  one  and  the  same  under  one  ap- 
pearance, or  both  appearances,  namely,  the  Body  and  Blood  with 
iheVoul  and  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  true  God  and  tine  man. 

Exp.  We  have  now  before  us  a  question,  which  comes  from 
the  enemies  of  our  holy  Faith,  They  pretend  to  think  that  it 
is  nnworthy  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  Ood  of  all  glory  as  He  is, 
to  stoop  so  low  as  to  make  Himself  present  under  the  appearunco 
of  what  we  eat  and  drink  for  our  ordinary  food,  that  is  of  bread 
Mid  wine.  We  answer  them,  and  tell  them  ,to  look  at  a 
crucifix,  asking  them  what  that  means.  They  must  acknow- 
ledge it  is  the  figure  of  our  Divine  Saviour  crucified.  Then 
we  say  to  them,  you  believe  that  our  Divine  Saviour  sub- 
mitted to  be  put  to  death  in  that  way  as  a  criminal— as  a  male- 
factor; and  we  ask  what  induced  Him  to  submit  to  so  painful 
and  so  shamefnl  a  death.  They  say,  and  they  say  rightly,  it 
*as  for  love  of  mankind  ;  and  then  we  say  to  them,  if  you  believe 
that  our  Divine  Lord,  God  of  all  glory  as  He  is,  submitted  to  be 
hanged  upon  a  shameful  Cross  through  love  of  us,  how  can  yon 
My  that  the  same  love  would  not  induce  Him  to  be  present  under 
the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  that  He  might  give  Himself  to 
to  us  in  Holy  Communion  ?   The  Cross  seems  to  be  a  neater  stretch 
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Q.  V.  What  would  yoa  say  to  a  Protestant,  who  would  e»y 
to  you,  it  is  unworthy  of  our  Divine  Saviour,  great  God  aa  He  is, 
to  be  present  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  what  meo 
eat  and  drink  for  their  daily  food — what  would  you  say  to  him  ? 
A.  I  would  point  to  the  crucitis,  and  say  to  him.  that  it  U  do 
wonder  at  all  that  He,  who  of  His  own  free  will  died  for  us  in  that 
way,  would  ^ve  Himself  to  us  in  the  form  we  receive  Him  in  the 
Blessed  Eucharist.  If  His  love  for  us  cuused  Him  to  die  for  us, 
and  to  die  so  terrible,  and  so  shameful  a  death,  how  can  jou  take 
upon  yourself  to  say,  that  it  is  nnworlhy  of  that  same  love  to 
condescend  to  the  appearances  He  assumes  in  the  Blessed  Euchariet, 
which  is  specially  a  Sfyslery  of  love  ? 

ExF.  But,  a  heretic  would  ask  you  how  can  bread  and  wioe 
become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  you  know  what  answer 
to  give. 

Q.  What  would  you  say? 

A.  By  the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  with  whom  no  word  is 
impossible. 

Illust.  Just  so,  dear  children,  no  word,  that  is,  nothing  is 
impossible  to  God.  that  He  is  pleased  to  do.  Do  you  remember 
what  our  Divine  Lord  did  at  the  mai-riage  feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee  ? 
Listen  and  I  will  t«ll  you,  and  listen  very  attentively,  because  I 
will  ask  you  to-morrow  to  repeat  it.  Well,  there  was  a  marriage 
or  a  wedding,  in  a  town  culled  Cana  in  Galilee,  out  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  our  Divine  Siiviour  and  his  Blessed  Mother  were 
invited  to  the  wedding.  They  went;  hut  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  too  many  friends  invited,  and,  when  the  feast  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  the  wine  ran  short.  The  Ulessed  Virgin 
noticed  it,  and  saw  how  troubled  the  people  of  the  house  were, 
having  no  more  wine  for  their  friends.  She  whispered  to 
our  Divine  Lord,  calliu?  His  attention  to  the  slate  of  the 
case.  Hegave  herakind  of  answer  asif  inclined  todo  nothing.  But 
she,  knowing  so  well  His  benignity  and  goodness,  was  sure  He 
would  do  something  to  get  the  family  out  ot  the  shame  they  were 
in.  She  therefore  told  the  waiters  to  pbice  themselves  at  His 
service,  and  do  whatever  He  would diiect  them  to  do.  Accordingly 
He  asked  them  to  pour  water  into  SiX  slone  water-pot«,  that 
were  nigh,  and  fill  them  up  to  the  brim,  'I'hey  did  so,  and 
the  pots  were  full,  but  full  of  what,  children  ?  I''uil  of 
water.  But  it  was  wine  that  was  required.  tSee  then  what  onr 
Saviour  did :  He  ordered  the  water  to  become  wine,  and  imme- 
diately, at  His  bidding,  it  became  excellent  wine,  better  than  the 
company  had  the  whole  evening.  Well,  He  acts  in  the  same  way 
in  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Up  to  a  certain  part  of  the  Mass  the 
Priest  has  before  him  mere  bread  and  wine,  bnt  when 
the  moment  comes,  at  which,  according  to  the  appointmeDt 
of  our  Divine  Lord,  the  bread  and  wine  are  to  be  changed  into 
Hta  Body  and  Blood,  Hb  infinite  power  acta  upon  the  bread  and 
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wine,  Kai,  at  once,  the  great  change  takes  place,  so  that  wbat,  a 
moment  before,  was  mere  bread  and  wioe,  is  dow  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  with  His  Soul  and  Divinily,  and  He  is  there 
present  before  the  congregation,  true  God,  and  true  man,  as  He 
was  preeent  in  the  company  at  the  Menia^  P'enat, 

The  only  diiference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  at  the 
wedding  the  water  on  its  becoiaing  wine,  chiLiii;ed  colour,  and  look 
the  colour  of  wine,  whereas,  at  Mass,  where  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed,  the  appearnncos  lemain  the  same  as  before,  and  it  is 
the  substance  alone  that  is  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Liivine  Lord,  iJut  our  faith  penetrates  beyond  these 
ODtword  appearances,  and  tells  us  of  the  presence  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  Therefore,  you  observe,  dear  children,  how  at  the 
moment  the  change  takes  place,  the  Priest  kneels  down,  and  all  tha 
people  bend  down,  and  strike  their  breasts,  adoring  our  Blessed 
Loni  JDst  become  present  on  the  altars." 

The  Editor. 


THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 

I. 

[We  publish,  witt  much  pleasure,  the  following  solution 

of  important  moral  questioDS  ■which  w©  have  received 

from  an  cBteemed  occasional  correBpondent. — Ed.  I.  E,  R.J 

'  On  the  Moral  Coalescence  op  Little  Thefts. 

Row  are  the  following  words  of  St.  Alpboosua  to  be  understood, 
■nd  applied  in  practice  ? 

"  Itaque  juxta  banc  opinionem,  intervallum  duorum  meoeium 
ucasat  a  gravi  obJigatione  restituendi  furtula  inter  duos  menses 
&cla.  quae  materiam  graveip  non  attingunt." — Homo  Apoil,  Tr.  x. 
0.36. 

The  question  here  under  discussion  is  the  mora] 
coalescence,  and  restitution  mb  gravi,  of  repeated  separate 
small  thefts,  already  consumed ;  committed  without  any 
preconceived  intention  of  thereby  arriving  successively  at 
s  notable  amount,  or  of  doing  any  serious  injury  to  tho 
owner. 
tTbe  ooinion  assented  to  by  St.  Alphonsus,  and  from 
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conaiderably  lighter  value,  a  much  shorter  interval,  ec. 
one  month,  or  fifteen  days,  will  suffice  to  hinder  their 
coalescence. 

According,  then,  to  this  opinion,  the  interval  required 
will  be  some  way  proportioned  to  the  materia,  more  or  less. 
We  might  eay  for  insf-ance :  that,  taking  is.  or  is.  firf,  as 
materia  proxima  gravi,  for  which  an  interval  of  two  months 
suffices  to  prevent  eoalcscenoe,  one  month  would  suflSce 
for  2».,  fifteen  days  for  Is.,  and  one  week  for  fid.  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  that  eucli  is  to  be  the  standard  in 
practice ;  but  that  some  rule  of  proportion,  at  any  rate, 
must  bo  observed. 

The  sense  of  St.  Alphonsus'  conclnsioo  in  his  own  words 
above  quoted  seems  to  be  this:  If  small  thefts  committed 
within  a  space  of  two  months  amount  in  all  to  a  Tnateria 
only  pro.Tima  prari,  an  interruption  of  two  other  months 
will  hinder  their  ooalcscence  with  thefts  after  that  interval, 
and  will  excuse  from  any  grave  obligation  to  restitution; 
and  hence  may  we  not  fairly  infer  his  meaning  to  be  that 
thefts  so  small  as  not  to  amount  altogether  within  the 
space  of  two  montlis  to  a  matei-ia  proxima  grnri,  but  to 
only  a  materia  leeis,  need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
question  of  mortal  sin,  and  of  a  grave  obligation  to 
restitutioni 

1  can  find  no  mention  elsewhere  in  St.  Alphonsus  or 
other  authors  of  this  space  of  two  mont/tt  wit/iin  tchick  the 
farbila  are  supposed  to  be  committed. 

For  the  sake  of  illustratiou  let  us  take  a  few  cases: 

I.  John,  a  boy  in  a  shop,  tempted  each  time  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Saturday  balf-hoHday,  steals  from  his 
employer  to  the  value  of  Id.  a  week  dui-ing  the  course  of 
two  years — this  he  consumes,  or  spends  each  time — ^he  has 
no  thought  whatever  of  arriving  successively  by  these 
small  thefts  at  a  gravis  matej-ia. 

II.  Aimc,  a  domestic  servant,  goes  out  daily  marketing 
for  her  mistress,  and  every  now  and  then  keeps  back  a 
penny  or  so,  which  she  spends  on  herself 

ill.  Bridget,  a  woman  employed  in  a  shop,  takes  now 
and  again  an  ounce  or  more  of  tea  for  the  use  of  her 
family  at  home,  which  otherwise  she  could  then  ill  pro%-ide. 

Now  the  question  is,  do  these  isolated  furtula  coalesce, 
eo  that  the  above  delinquents  become  guilty  of  grave  theft, 
and  obliged  tub  gravi  to  restitution. 

According  to  the  foregoing  principles  I  should  answer: 
negative,  per  se,  strictly  speaking.      SiDce   in  the  case  of 
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Bncb  flmall  thefts  ae  id.  (case  I.)  an  interval  of  leas  than 
a  week  would  seem  tu  suffice  to  hinder  their  coalesceuce. 
Besides,  the  whole  amount  thus  stolea  within  two  months 
(viz.  1*.  Gd.)  is  not  equivalent  to  a  materia  proxima  gram. 
It  might  be,  moreover,  a  question,  as  the  thefts  are  small 
and  at  intervals,  whether  the  materia  proMina  g  turn  should 
not  he  greater  than  4«.,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
(loVTD  \sj  St.  AlphoDSUS  of  "  trimma.  dimidia  parte  major." 
Take  another  case ; 

IV,  William,  on  the  1st  of  January,  steals  4«. ;  again, 
early  in  March,  4a.,  and  so  on  at  intervals  of  over  two 
months  for  two  years,  and  all  under  the  same  condition  as 
in  case  I.  Ue  then  goes  to  confession.  Can  the  confessor 
obhge  him  «ub  grari  to  restitution  t 

According  to  the  opiuinn  adopted  by  St.  Alphonsus,  I 
should  answer  certainly  in  this  case,  negntiKi;  per  se. 

It  would  surely  be  strangely  hard  to  say  ajirnintii^e  in 
case  I.,  and  negative  in  case  1 V.  For  John  would  have 
stolen  in  all  18«.,  whilst  William's  thefts  in  the  same  space 
of  time  would  amount  to  £2  8«, 

Wherein  must  we  seek  for  the  reason  of  these  deter- 
minations of  various  intervals  of  time  by  the  moralists  t  In 
other  words  :  how  comes  it  that  in  the  case  of  isolated  veuiul 
thefts,  certain  intervals  of  interruption  in  some  degree 
proportioned  to  the  thefts  are  considered  to  cause  or  to 
hinder  theh  moral  coalescence  into  a  peccatum  mortale, 
eutailing  a  grave  obhgation  to  restitntiou  1 

It  cannot  be  precisely  or,  per  se,  the  relative  proximity 
of  the  acts  of  theft  one  to  another.  For  this  would  imply 
a  presence  of  intention,  and  some  greater  or  less  connection 
of  the  will  in  the  succeseive  acts.  But  this  connection  is 
excluded  by  the  hypothesis ;  for  if  there  were  such  connec- 
tion as  would  affect,  the  case  would  come  more  or  less 
under  another  category,  viz.,  tbat  of  little  thefts  coak'sciug 
through  intention.  No  doubt  the  close  proximity  of  little 
repeated  thefts  one  to  another  sometimes  gives  ground  for 
euepicion  of  a  preconceived  and  continued  intention,  but  it 
dots  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  such  intention  ; 
and  we  may  often  well  conceive  the  ahsence  of  any  sucJi 
intention,  as  in  the  cases  proposed  above,  where  small  thefts 
may  be  easily  repeated,  each  one  prompted  by  its  own 
recuniug  occasioD  and  temptation.     Granted,  however,  the 
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{?rave  obligation  to  restitution,  per  se,  since,  according  to 
the  common  opinion  of  theologians,  tiie  thief  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  mortal  ein,  unloas  in  his  last  small  theft  he  ad- 
verted to  the  fact,  that  by  that  act  he  was  now  completing 
a  notable  sum.  "  Potest  autera,  ait  Henno,  pnesumi  in- 
advertenter  prnecesBisse  quando  fur  ita  habitualiter  animo 
dispositus  est,  ut  nunquam  velit  furtum  mortale  committere  " 
(Croliy  de  Justitia,  Tom.  iii.,  n.  290>  Dr.  Oolly,  however, 
if  I  have  rightly  understood  him,  maintains  that  even 
though  the  thief  should  have  no  such  advertence  iu  his 
last  act,  yet  when  he  afterwards  comes  to  learn  that  his 
euccessive  little  thefts,  now  consumed,  had  amounted  to  a 
notable  sum,  he  would  be  obliged,  sub  gravi,  to  restitntion, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  mortal  sin.     (Ibid.  u.  274-5.) 

Nor  again  will  any  habit  of  committing  little  thefts  of 
itself  explain  the  coalescence,  for  no  number  of  venial  sins 
committed  through  habit,  can  ever,jOirr  "e,  amount  to  a  mortal 
sin,  or  entail  a  grave  obligation.  And  here  it  is  supposed 
that  the  little  repeated  thefts  are,  per  se,  entirely  isolated 
from  one  another,  each  simply  a  venial  ein  in  itself,  which 
no  mere  proximity  of  time  or  habit  could  cause  to  coalesce 
morally  into  a  mortal  sin. 

For  myself,  I  confess  I  have  always  had  some  difficulty 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  coalescence  of  venial  thefts  into  one 
jnoral  act  of  grave  sin,  and  have  thouglit  that  generally, 
both  in  moral  itreatises  and  in  the  class-room,  it  is  not 
BufEciently  explained  why  and  how  acts  altogether  venial 
per  se,  and  independent,  one  of  another,  committed  against 
the  Seventh  Commandment  particularly,  should  form 
together  a  grave  sin,  contrary,  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  to  the  general  rule,  viz.,  that  no  number  of  venial 
sins  can  ever  be  equivalent  to  one  mortal  sin ;  or  why 
relapse  into  venial  sins  against  the  Seventh  Commandment 
should  not  be  as  readily  admitted,  and  absence  of  intention 
to  do  a  grievous  injury  be  as  well  presumed  to  exist  in 
this  matter  of  justice,  as  relapse  is  allowed,  and  absence 
of  further  intention  is  presumed,  with  regard  to  other 
habitual  venial  sins,  especially  in  the  matter  of  little 
detractions  against  the  Eighth  Commandment.  Indeed 
I  presume  that  should  a  person  suffer  grievously  in  his 
character  through  a  uuraber  of  repeated  venial  detractions, 
coalescence  would  have  force  here  equally  as  in  matter  of 
the  Seventh  Commandment,  and  a  grave  obligation  of 
reparation  might  ensue. 

What  then  is  the  reason  of  the  coalescence  of  these 
furtula  ?    And  why  do  theolo^ans  hold  it,  together  with 
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the  grave  obligation  of  reBtitution,  to  be  dependent  upon 
various  intervals  and  spaced  of  time? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  is  two-fold,  founded 
(1)  in  the  damnum  incurred  by  the  dominus,  greater,  it  is 
considered  when  his  property  is  stolen  successively  within 
a  shorter  space  of  time,  than  would  be  done  him  were  it 
stolen  succeeeively  during  a  more  protracted  period.  Hence 
authors  have  assigned  spaces  of  time  and  intervals  more  or 
less  proportioned  to  the  varying  amount  of  the  light  lu- 
justices,  beyond  which  a  grave  injuiy  would  not,  according 
to  common  estimation,  result  from  the  successive  petty 
thefts. 

This  coDsideratioD,  that  the  dominus  does  not  suffer  so 
much  when  his  property  is  taken  little  by  little  during  a 
protracted  period,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why,  in  successive 
small  thefts,  a  larger  materia  than  the  ordinary  (swnina 
dimidia  parte  major)  is  required  for  mortal  sin,  and  for  a 
grave  obligation  to  restitution. 

(2)  Again,  the  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  emolumentum 
accruing  to  the  thief,  less,  it  is  considered  from  successive 
small  thefts  spread  over  a  longer  time,  than  he  would  derive 
from  thefts  committed  within  a  shorter  period. 

These  two  then,  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  owner,  and 
of  profit  to  the  thief,  taken  together,  seem  to  be  the  ground 
for  the  teaching  of  theologians  as  to  the  moral  coalescence 
of  successive  separate  small  thefts,  and  for  the  determination 
by  authors  of  various  intervals  of  time. 

The  rule  approved  of  by  St.  Alphonsus  as  to  the  amount 
required  for  a  grains  materia  when  thefts  are  from  different 
owners  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  "  summa  dimidia  parte 
major,"  and  when  from  different  owners  at  intervals,  viz. 
"  mmina  duplo  major,"  serves  to  confirm  the  above  answer 
with  regard  to  damnum  and  eTnolnmentum, 

In  other  words :  the  onlv  principle  which  appears  to 
me,  mIvo  meliori  judido,  really  to  underlie,  and  to  be  tlie 
true  ground  of  the  principle  of  coalescence,  entailing  a 
grave  obligation  to  restitution,  in  the  ease  of  isolatc<I 
furtuia,  is  the  objective  grave  wrong  done  to  the  domimi", 
or  the  objective  notable  unjust  emolument  accruing  to  the 
tliief,  resulting  into  one  moral  act  according  to  common 
estimation.  And  where  the  protracted  time  during  wliich 
these  furttila  are  committed,  would  not,  according  to 
common  estimation,  allow  their  being  considered  as  result- 
ing into  one  whole  moral  act  whether  of  grave  injury  or 
of  notable  unjust  profit,  there  such  coalescence  would  not 
have  place.  ^  .i>OqIc 
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Hence  I  infer  that  the  practical  meaning  of  St.  Alphotums, 
though  not  expreBsed  in  words,  still  to  be  drawn  from  hie 
principles — is,  tnat  for  the  moral  coalescence  of  Beparate 
Bmall  thefta  into  a  gravis  materia,  and  that  the  cunfeseor 
should  impose  a  grave  obligation  to  restitution,  the  damnum 
to  the  dominus,  or  the  emolume>itum  to  the  thief,  must  be 
proximum  gravi  within  the  space  of  two  months,  and  that 
the  levis  materia,  required  to  make  up  a  really  grave  amount, 
must  follow  shortly — that  is,  within  an  interval  of  two  other 
months.  Otherwise  the  doctrine  of  moral  coalescence  would 
seem  not  to  apply. 

Iti  suggesting  this  interpretation  of  St.  Alphonsus's 
words,  I  do  so  not  as  though  ineiflting  on  it,  but  in  a 
tentative  way,  (salvo  sapietitiorum  judicio),  and  leaving 
myself  fully  open  to  correction  or  conAnction,  should  any 
better  interpretation  and  sounder  arguments  be  set  forth- 

In  conclusion,  1  may  observe  that  this  question  of  petty 
thefts,  soon  repeated,  and  continued  for  a  long  time,  is  a 
very  practical  ono  iu  many  places.  The  confessor  cannot 
on  the  one  hand  excuse  or  palhate  the«e  delinquencies  on 
the  ground  of  recognised  custom,  &c.,  nor  on  the  other 
has  lie  any  good  hope,  in  many  cases,  that  the  penitent  will 
give  them  up,  or  make  restitution.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
the  confessor  may  with  profit  defer  such  penitents  for  a 
short  time,  with  a  view  to  their  amendment  or  their  making 
re_stitution,  and  especially,  amongst  other  motives,  because 
he  sees  this  present  dishonest  practice  will  be  a  proxi- 
mate occasion  of  mortal  sin.  Very  often,  however,  such 
a  course  of  dealing  on  the  confessor's  part  would  be 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good  to  the  penitent,  who 
would  not  return,  and  might  thus  perhaps  oecome  more 
estranged  from  his  duty,  and  from  the  Sacraments. 

C. 


RELIGIOUS    KNOWLEDGE     IN     THE     INTERME- 
DIATE EDUCATION  COURSE. 


WE  are  glad  to  have  permission  to  pubhsh  this  practical 
Programme.  It  shows  thiit  in  some  at  least  of  our 
most  successful  schools  no  less  attention  is  paid  to  Religious 
than  to  Secular  knowledge.  It  also  points  out  the  practical 
working  of  a  scheme  for  Religious  instruction,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  more  thau  one  of  our  recent 
correspondents. — Ed.  I.  E.  R. 
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The  following  Programme  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Superiors  of  St.  Vincent's  College,  Castleknock,  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  study  of  Religion,  under  present 
educational  circumstancee,  i1^  due  amount  of  time  and 
attention.  This  Programme  leaves  the  cotiree  of  study  sub- 
stantially  as  it  was,  toe  only  change  being  that  Bible  His- 
tory is  now  taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  while  its 
place  in  the  higher  classes  is  taken  by  a  Manual  of  Church 
HiBtory.  The  manner  of  examination  has  been  entirely  re- 
modeled, and  a  new  scale  of  rewards  introduced,  the  object 
being  to  place  Religious  Knowledge  on  the  same  stauaing 
inside  the  College,  that  Secular  Knowledge  is  placed  on 
outside  by  the  action  of  the  Intermediate  system.  This 
nystem  has  now  become  the  principal  agent  In  arousing  and 
sustaining  the  energy  of  boys  during  their  time  at  school. 
As  the  study  of  Religion  cannot  be  bronght  within  its 
influence,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  devise  a  new  system, 
which,  appealiog  to  higher  feelings,  and  working  on  parallel 
lines,  may  attain  the  same  end 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

].  There  shall  be  five  classes — three  corresponding  to  the 
Seaior,  Middle,  aad  Junior  lnt«Tmediate  Grades,  and  two  ele- 
mentaij  classes. 

S.  Bctlkr's  Catechism  shall  be  taught  in  oU  clssses,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  shall  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  exam- 
ination at  the  eud  of  the  year. 

3.  Id  addition  to  Butler,  a  short  history  of  the  erents  of  the 
Old  Testament  shfUl  be  taught  in  the  two  ^emeotary  classes. 

4.  The  Junior  Grade  Course  ahall  comprise : — 

(a)  ScHOUPPE'a  "  Religious  Instruction,"  Part  III.,  Moral — 
Our  Duties  and  Obligations. 

ibf  '*  Church  History,"  from  the  IngtitutioD  of  the  Church  to 
the  Conversion  of  CoDBtantioe. 

5.  The  Middle  Grade  Course  shaU  include  :— 

(a)  Scuoupps's  "  Religious  Instruction,"  Part  11.,  Dogmatic— 
What  we  are  bound  to  Believe. 

{bi  "Church  History,"  from  the  Conversion  of  Constanttae  to 
the  Pall  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 

6.  The  Senior  Grade  Course  shall  embrace : — 

{a)  "  Schouppe's  "  Religious  Instruction,"  Part  I.,  Apologetic — 
The  Grounds  of  Catholic  Psiih,  and  the  Befutation  of  the  principal 
modem  crrora. 

(b)  "Church  History,"  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  £mpire 
to  the  b^inning  of  the  Beformation. 
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7.  Tlie  total  maximum  of  marks  shall  be  1,200,  to  be  tbtu 
dietribuled  : — 

Butler,      ...  ...  ...  ...         2aO 

SCHOL-PPK,  ...  ...  ..  ...  fiOO 

Chdbch  History,     ...  ...  ...         350 

8.  To  pass,  it  will  be  necessary  and  suBicieiit  to  obtain  2S  per 
ccnL  of  the  maximum;  to  pass  with  Honours,  45  per  cent; 
always  provided  that  no  Student  shall  be  awarded  a  Pass  or 
Honours  who  shall  uot  have  obtained  SO  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  Butler. 

MANNER  OF  EXAMINATION. 
] .  The  KxaminatioDs  shall  be  conducted  entirely  in  writing. 
3.  The  time  of  Examination  shall  be  the  First  Sunday  in  May. 

3.  The  Examiners  shall  be  Two  Professors  of  Theology,  un- 
connected with  the  College. 

4.  The  papers  of  the  Students  shall  be  known  only  by  numbers- 

5.  The  Prizes  shall  be  awarded  to  the  Students  obiaining  the 
highest  absolute  totals  at  the  Kxaminatiuus,  excluding  iLuse 
who  fail  to  pou  in  Butler's  Catochism. 

REWARDS. 
I.  Philosopherb  akd  Rhetoricianb. 
Gold  Medal. 

5.  Senior  Gradk. 

1«  Prize— G:o\A  Medal.         Snrf  iJ.-iM— Silver  Medal. 

3.  Middle  Ctbade. 

1st  Prize— GfAA  Medal.         Und  Priw— Silver  Medal. 

4.  Junior  Gbade,  First  Division. 

l«  Pris»— Gold  Medal.         3nrf  PrKO— Books. 

6.  Junior  Grade,  Second  Division. 

Ut  Prii«— Silver  Medal.         '2nd  Priw— Books. 

6.  The  Prizes  in  the  two  elementary  classes  shall  be  in  books. 

7.  The  marks  obtained  by  each  boy  in  the  higher  clHsses  shall 
be  printed  in  the  same  table  with  the  Intermediate  marks  of  each 
year,  the  difference  between  mere  Paas  marks  and  Honour  marks 
being  indicat«d. 

8.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  for  any  College  premium  in  any 
class  or  subject  unless  he  obtain  a  Pass  in  the  Religious  Knowledge 
examination  for  the  current  year. 

NoTR — The  Medals,  and  even  the  prizes  in  books,  may  be 
withheld  if  on  any  occasion  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence be  not  attained. 

\Uh  JVovember,  1880. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SaNATIO  IX  R.U)ICE. 

Vert  Kev,  and  Dear  Sir. — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
kind  notice  you  were  pleased  lo  take  in  the  last  Dumber  of  the 
Rrcobd  of  what  1  had  ventured  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
what  eome  theologians  terra  "  Sanatio  in  Radiee,"  but  which  you 
with  other  theologitwa  call  "  Dispensutio  in  hadice ;"  and  I  desire 
to  thank  you  all  the  more,  because  you  did  mo  this  favour  quite  of 
yourself.andentirelybeyond  any  expectation  I  badin  WTJtingloyou. 
What  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  was  suggested  by  some  lingering 
Teminiacences  1  retained  of  long  ago  reading  on  the  subject :  and 
having  somewhat  looked  the  matter  up  since,  1  would  be  glad,  if 
yon  would  permit  me,  to  share  with  you  the  conclusions  at  which 
i  have  arrived.  I  wish,  however,  to  clear  up,  beforehand,  some 
misconceptions,  it  seems,  I  gave  occaaion  to,  and  which  yon  state 
amongst  your  other  observations. 

You  say  in  the  tirst  place,  "  that  it  follows  from  my  view,  that, 
us  the  exemption  from  the  ecclesiastical  impediment  is  dependent  on 
the  future  application  for  a  '  8anatio  in  Hadice,'  if  such  applica- 
tion  be  not  made,  the  marriaf^e  was  invalid,  and  the  issue  of  such 
marriage  ille^timate,  all  through  the  supposed  marital  union  of 
the  parties." 

This  would,  indeed,  be  a  serious  inference,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  deducible  irom  what  1  said.  My  theory  is,  that  the  marriage 
has  been  valid  from  the  beginning,  the  impediment  having  been 
removed  from  the  beginning  by  the  re^rve  made  in  its  enaciment  for 
certain  rare  casesof  special  difficulty ;  so  that  so  far  as  these  cases  are 
concerned,  the  impediment  existed  as  if  it  did  not  exist  at  all,  and, 
therefore,  the  action  of  the  Supreme  PontifF  in  granting  the 
"  Sanatio"  is  simply  to  recognise  a  particular  rare  case  as  not 
included  in  the  imp^iment;  and  consequently  to  decide  that  the 
parties  were  married  ab  imtio.  Now  all  that  would  follow  from 
this  view  is,  that  if  the  parties  be  ignorant  of  the  impedimeut,  they 
are  neverthless  relieved  from  its  operation,  and  if  they  be  aware  of 
it,  and  do  not  apply  for  the  "  Sanatio ''  they  are  really  husband  and 
wife  notwithstandiDg.  There  seems  to  me  uothing  anomalous  in 
this,  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  parties  going  to  get  married  under 
any  ecclesiastical  impediment,  not  being  aware  of  its  existeuce,  in 
which  case  we  may  suppose  an  ordinary  dispensation  to  be  obtained 
without  their  knowledge.  These  parties  are  reaUy  and  validly 
married.  Their  ignorance  of  the  removal  of  the  impediment  is  no 
bar  in  the  case. 

Your  second  misgiving  in  my  regard  you  express  as  follows  ; — 
"  If  it  be  true  that  a  person,  who  afterwards  obtains  a  "  aaiuUio  in 
radiee  "  was  validly  married  from  the  beginning,  it  would  follow 
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that  if,  before  obtaioing  the  "  lanaJio  in  radlte,"  he  attempted  to 
noQtract  another  marriage,  siich  a  marriage  would  necessarily  be 
invalid.  I  accept  the  coDsequenee,  and,  therefore,  venlure  t«  dissent 
from  what  you  further  say;  "  Hut  it  is  nufiicienlly  obvious  that 
such  a  mairiuge  would  not  be  invalid,  and,  therefere,  that  the  former 
marriage  was  not  viUld  nb  iniliii. 

I  repeat,  i  accept  the  consequence,  and  I  see  io  it  nothing 
more  than  a  mistake,  which  may  as  easily  occur  in  other  cases  of 
''Ligamen  "  as  well- 

A  further  difficulty  you  express  as  follows  r — "  When  the  im- 
pediment becomes  known,  it  is  open  to  the  party  concerned  to 
apply,  as  he  may  freely  determine,  for  an  ordinary  dispensation,  or 
for  a  dispensation  "  t>i  radiee."  If  he  determine  to  apply  for  an 
ordinary  dispensation,  our  correspondent  will  freely  admit,  that  hia 
marriage  has  been  hitherto  invalid.  How  then  can  it  be  valid,  all 
the  time,  from  the  accident  of  his  determination  to  apply  for  a 
dispensation  ^'^in  radiee?" 

In  reply  let  me  say,  I  do  not  admit  the  statemeut,  that  it  is 
open  to  the  party  concerned  to  apply  for  an  ordinary  dispensation 
or  a  dispensation  (I  would  rather  say  a  "  saoatiol  in  radiee."  la 
the  passage  you  quote  from  Benedict  XIV.,  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned tiiat  the  latter  favour  is  rarely,  or  rather  mart  rarely, 
granted  '■  inyiavissimii  nrgentibus  caiuit"  as  the  great  Pontiff  lays 
down  ;  and,  this  being  so,  the  option  you  allege  is  not  allowed 
to  the  party  concerned,  and  of  course  the  conclusion  you  draw  from 
Fuch  an  alle^tion  has  no  foundation  Io  rest  on. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  you  frankly  and  generously 
admit,  that  if  my  explanation  of  the  "  lanatin  in  raaice  "  be  correct. 
I  have  good  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Ditpen' 
latio  "  as  applied  to  such  an  operation. 

I  must  say  this  consideration  weighs  much  with  me.  In  theo- 
logical, as  well  as  in  philosophical  mutters,  names  count  for  a  great 
deal.  They  should  not  be  mere  appellatives  depending  on  n  pre- 
scribed acceptation.  They  should  as  far  as  possible,  like  a  defini- 
tion, not  only  signify  what  they  purport  to  mean  in  the  strict  use 
of  language,  but  exclude  every  other  meaning,  so  that,  as  Quin- 
tilian  would  have  it,  "  we  be  not  only  understood,  but  that  we 
cannot  be  misunderstood."  (Lib.  viii.  c.  2.)  On  this  account  I 
cannot  bnt  be  glad,  that  you  agree  with  me,  that  my  theory  comes 
nearer  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  "  lanatio  in  radire  "  than 
yours,  and  that  the  term  "  Ditpematio"  is  not  so  appropriate. 
Surely  we  must  consider  that  in  employing  the  special  words 
'* ianatio in  radue"  theologians  meant  more  than  ''  JJiapeniatio  I't 
radiee."  otherwise  they  would  not  have  searched  for  them,  the 
latter  words  being  so  much  at  hand. 

And  now  let  tis  pass  over  to  yonr  side  of  tbe  qaeation,  where 
you  will  please  allow  me  to  take  towards  you  tiiv  attitude  of 
"  videtur  quod  non"  in  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
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Tlie  onlf  wBential  difference  you  make  between  the  "  Sanatio  in 
radice,"  and  the  "  Dapetuatio  in  rndice"  is  that  the  latter  requiru 
ft  renewal  of  consent  as  necessary,  whereas  the  former  dispenses 
with  it,  and  in  both  cases  you  hold  the  marriage  to  have  been 
invslid  from  the  beginning,  and  all  along. 

I  must  admit,  and  i  admit  freely,  yon  are  in  good  company, 
who,  as  yon  allege,  make  quite  a  "  consensue"  against  me.  As  to 
this  we  shall  see  later  on.  For  the  present  let  ua  occupy  onrselres 
with  the  qnestion,  how  a  renewal  of  consent  can  be  dispensed  with 
in  your  view  of  the  operation  of  the  "  tianatio,"  or  Ditpentatio, 
in  Tadiee,  the  marriage  up  to  thisbeinginvalid?  Carriere  treats  the 
matter,  and,  in  his  Coufendidm,  asks  the  question  (No.  3,831), 
Quid  eit  LtMpaitatio  in  radick  ?  to  which  he  answers :  Dispensatio 
in  radice,  qualem  in  praesenti  spectamus  ea  est.  per  quam  matri- 
mcmium  ex  irrito  fit  validum  absque  renovatione  consensus."  Let 
us  fix  attention  on  the  words  "qualem  in  praesenti  spectamus."  He 
is  writing  an  elementary  treatise,  and  he  gives  a  delinition,  which 
he  thinks  sufiicieDt  for  Tyrotheologiana,  but  admits  it  to  be  inade- 
quate. To  supply  the  deficiency  he  appends  a  copious  note,  in 
which  be  goes  through  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject.  Beading 
what  he  says  I  must  confess,  with  all  the  respect  1  have  for  the 
distioguished  author,  he  tacks  his  usual  perspicuity,  and  is  far  from 
clearing  up  the  djfiiculty  he  undertakes  to  explain. 

He  then  aft«rward8  tells  us,  that  few  TbeoloKiaos  treat  of  these 
dispensations  in  precisely  the  same  respect  in  which  he  considers 
them,  but  they  suppose  their  possibility  and  teach  that  the  supreme 
PootifT  can,  indeed,  abrogate  the  effects  of  an  ecclesiastical  law 
not  only  for  the  future  but  for  the  past,  and  put  matters  back  into 
the  same  poeitioo  as  if  the  impediment  arising  from  the  law  never 
existed.  I'his  is  all  very  well  to  assert  as  possible,  but  the 
difficulty  yet  remains  as  to  how  the  object  in  view  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. This  is  what  few  Theologians  attempt  to  explain,  as 
Carriere  observes ;  and  Perronc,  dealing  with  the  same  ditHculty, 
in  bis  "Dk  Matriuonio  Chhistiano,'  Cap.  iv.  Art.  1.  asserts, 
that  BO  great  is  the  difficulty  that  several  either  totally  denied,  or  only 
"  nonune  tenus  "  admitted,  the  power  of  curing  a  marriage  "  in 
Ttuliet,"  because,  as  he  observes,  they  considered  it  impossible  to 
understand  how  by  a  posterior  act  that  could  be  made  valid, 
which  from  the  beginning  was  invalid,  and  that,  sometimes  after 
many  years,  nay  sometimes  afl«r  the  death  of  one  of  the  married 
parties,  or  even  both.  On  ihis  account  be  goes  into  a  proof  t<i 
diotr  that  the  Supreme  PontifF  has  the  power  in  question,  and  he 
concludes  bis  proof  with  the  authoritative  declaration  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  criminal  ("  nefas")tocall  such 
a  power  into  doubt,  and  that  it  is  maintained  by  the  authority  of 
the  canonists. 

The  power  is,  therefore,  beyond  all  contradictioo  or  doubt.  Bot 
the  question  yet  remains  (and  this  is  the  question  between  us). 
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what  ha  the  principle  of  the  Pope's  action,  and  how  hie  action 
produces  its  eEFect,  whether  on  a  marriage  valid,  or  invalid  from 
the  beginning?  You  say  invalid.  Let  us,  therefore,  malie  a 
practical  case  to  test  your  position. 

Here  are  two  piirties  married  under  a  diriment  impediment,  of 
which  they  were  not  aware,  and  tliey,  tlierefure,  gave  full  cooseat, 
as  far  as  it  depended  on  them,  to  their  uoion.  at  the  time.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  one  or  both  come  to  know  of  the  impedi- 
ment, but  they  continue  to  live  together,  understanding  they  are 
living  in  a  Htatc  of  concubinage  ;  or,  making  the  case  elill  more 
difficult,  let  us  suppose  one  or  both  have  withdrawn  their  cooseat 
in  the  most  distinct  way,  and  are  preparing  to  separate,  or  have 
actually  8ej)>u'ated.  Now  it  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  your 
view,  that  either  case  may  be  remedied  by  a  dispensation  "  in 
Tadice,''  and  the  parties  made  husband  and  wife,  and  litis  vilhout 
any  renewal  of  cnweiU.  How  are  we  to  understand  this  ?  To  ine 
it  is  incomprehensible,  consistently  with  the  principle  of  mutual 
consent  being  essential  both  by  the  natural  and  Divine  law,  as 
the  basis  of  the  matrimonial  contiaet.  In  vain  do  you  speak  to 
me  about  ratifications,  convalidations,  and  putting  back  matters 
into  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  been  bad  no  impediment 
been  in  the  way.  Here  is  a  marriage  to  be  contracted  hie  el  nunc; 
I  want  consent  hie  et  nunc.  Where  is  it  ?  I  cannot  believe  the 
consent  given  in  the  first  instant  morally  perseveres  in  face  of  the 
foct.  that  the  parties  have  lived  on  for  years,  as  it  may  have  been,  in 
an  unlawful  state,  believing  themselves  not  to  be  married  at  all, 
and  much  less  can  I  think  it  possible  in  the  supposition  of 
their  going  asunder  in  consequence  of  this  belief.  But  above  bJI, 
how  are  we  to  imagine  all  to  be  set  right,  even  when  one  or 
both  parties  are  dead  and  gone,  for  this  case  is  included  in  the 
theory? 

Perrone,  feeling  the  whole  force  of  thisdifficulty  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, of  the  marriage  having  been  invalid  from  the  beginning, 
applies  his  penetrating  mind  to  the  question  we  are  considering, 
namely,  what  is  the  principle  of  the  Pope  s  action,  and  how  it  lakes 
effect  in  granting  a  "  dh/ieniati'i,"  or  "  a  tanatio  in  raiiiee,"  and  he 
brings  forward  two  explanations. 

The  first  would  solve  the  difiicnity  on  the  principle  of  a  "fietio 
jurit,"  according  to  the  axiom.yic'tio  tii  catuficlo  idem  oprratur  ac 
Veritas  in  vera,"  But  he  is  not  pleased  with  this  solution,  and 
prefers  another,  which  is  as  follows  :  the  Church,  in  the  enactment 
of  impediments,  does  not  legislate  altogether  absolutely,  and  bh 
comprising  every  CHSe  without  exception,  but  reserves  to  herself  B 
decbion  for  certain  extraordinary  circumstances,  in  which  her  im- 
pediments are  to  be  no  bar  to  the  natnral  consent  of  the  parties,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  having  its  due  effect ;  and  he  observes  that  in  this  view 
the  impediments  are  to  be  understood  as  subject  in  the  mind  of  the 
legislator  to  some  conditi  on,  or  reaervationi  or  exception ;  and  lliis,  he 
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coDtinnes  to  remark,  good  sense  would  see  to  be  posaible  for  a  wise 
legiiiUlor  to  do,  and  that  it  was  so  done  by  the  Church  is  proved 
by  her  course  of  action  in  decidinfr,  when  she  applies  the  "«anaf(o  in 
nufice  "  to  marriages,  that  the  impediment  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
consent  of  the  parties  having  its  due  effects. 

He  further  teaches,  that  when  the  Church  cures  a  marriage  "  in 
ntdiee,"  she  not  merely  dectaret  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  have 
been  valid,  as  if  no  impediment  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
been  in  the  case,  but  that  she  rightfully  exercised  her  authority,  or 
SD  act  of  jurisdicljon,  whereby  as  legislntrix  she  decides  that  for  the 
impediment  in  question  the  law  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
consent. 

From  this  explanation  ho  infers  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
"tanatia  in  radiee"  to  be  improperly  called  a  "  rehahititaiio,"  and 
contmlUatio,  and  that  it  differs  irom  the  notion  of  a  tiiiiple  dispensa- 
tion, whether  before  or  after  marriage.  For  though  a  poit-nuptial 
dispensation  may  be  called  in  a  ceitain  sense  a  raiihnhiiio  and  even 
s  tanatio,  it  is,  neTerlheless,  nothing  more  than  a  simple  dispensa- 
tion which  has  its  bearing  and  effect  on  the  present  moment,  whilst 
the  dispensation  "  in  railite"  goes  back  directly  to  the  time,  when 
the  marriage  was  contracted,  removes  the  impediment,  holds  the 
marriage  to  be  good  from  the  beginning,  ao  that  the  offspring  ia 
ligitimated  by  the/iii/e*t  legitimacy  as  an  offspring  from  a  legiti- 
mate marriage,  and  distinct  from  the  full  or  fidUr  legitimacy 
granted  even  by  means  of  a  subsequent  marriage. 

Taking  my  conclusions  from  these  explanations,  I  will  state 
them  as  follows: — 

i.  In  the  institutioa  of  impediments  the  church  makes  excep- 
tions for  special  cases  of  difHculty,  and  intends  that  these  cases  are 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  impediments  in  question. 

2.  She  also  reserves  to  herself  the  right  of  judging  of  such  cases, 
as  they  may  be  referred  to. her,  and  of  deciding,  if  they  be  of  the 
class  excepted. 

3.  Deciding  that  they  are  so,  she  issues  her  sentence  of 
"Mnotto,"  which  in  the  case  is  an  act  of  jurisdiction  both  with 
regard  to  the  impediment  and  the  cose,  or  as  we  might  say,  "  juris 
ftfacti,''  and  the  law  being  thus  taken  account  of  with  its  excep- 
tions, the  particular  case  is  judicially  recognised  as  comprised  in 
the  exceptions,  and  the  marriage  is  therefore  pronounced  to  be 
valid,  OS  if  the  impediment  never  existed. 

I  purposed  dealing  with  the  "  cmixtnius  "  of  theologians,  whom 
yon  have  marshalled  against  this  theory,  but  I  have  been  more 
diffuse  than   1  bad  expected,  and  I  must  reserve  the  task  for 
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a  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  desire  to  exprees  toyoo 
my  sense  of  thankfulness,  and  beg  to  remain  very  respectfully  and 
sincerely  yours,  &c.,&i:. 

[We  feel  that  it  will  be  much  more  satisfactoiy  to  reply- 
to  our  eeteeraed  correRpondent's  comiuuni cation  as  a  whole, 
thaa  to  undertake  the  defence  of  our  popition  before  he 
has  completely  developed  his  views.  Wo  shall  await 
therefore,  with  much  interest,liia  fuller  exposition  of  a  theory 
which  by  its  very  boldness  challaugiisatteuti  on. — Ed,I,E.  R.] 
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Apohtoucam  Bemcuiotionhu. 

Licet  multa  poatremis  hisco  temporibus  in  Belgio  contigerint 
rei  Catholicae  peruiciosa,  quae  animum  Mogtrum  mi^o  dolore 
affecerunt,  solatium  tamen  cgnsolationeinque  pcrcepimus  ex  mulUs 
constnntis  amoris  fidfique  tcsiimoniia  a  Catbolicis  Belgii  viris 
Nobis  exhibitis,  quolies  opportuna  se  offerret  occasio.  la 
primis  autem,  Nos  recreavit  et  recreat  egregia  vestra  in  Nos 
voluntas,  studiumque  a  vobis  impensum,  ut  christiauus  populus 
vobis  commiasus  in  iidei  Catholicae  einceritate  et  unitate  pereiatat, 
et  amore  in  Eccleaiam  Christique  Viearium  in  dies  crescat.  Placet 
autem  id  Vobis  tnaxime  laudi  tribnere,  quod  optimae  juventutis 
inatitutioni  omai  iodustria  etudetis,  provideutes  ut  in  primis 
litteranim  scholia  de  religione  doctrina  large  adoleac«ntibua 
tradatur.  Nee  minore  cura  contenditis  ut  chriatianae  education) 
cuucta  benevertant  in  Gyinnaaiis  etiam  et  Lyceis,  et  ia  ipsa 
Lovaniensi  studiurum  Univeraitato. 

Nibiloroious  hac  io  re  quieto  aut  securo  Nob  animo  esse  Don 
sinunt  quae  Gatholicorum  hominum  concordiae  periculum  crearc 
penes  Belgas  videutur,  eoaque  in  contraria  studia  distrahere. 
Supervaeaneum  porro  est  hie  memorare  quae  fuerint  veteres 
recentesque    dissidiorum    cauaae,   occasionea,    incitamenta,    inde 
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etiam  profecia,  nnde  minus  expcclandiini  ease  vid«batur :  ea  to« 
dilei-tc  Fill  NoBter  et  Venerabiles  fratrea,  prae  coteriB  intelligitig  et 
N'obiacum  deploratis,  cum  prubo  ooveritis  oullo  unquam  tempore 
toiHwm  fuisse  coDcordiae  inter  omaes  Gathoticos  viroa  coorltiaudac 
et  serrandae  neccssilaieni,  quuDtam  hoc  nosiro,  quo  cfaristiaLi 
oomiDis  hostes  unanimi  impetu  Ecelcsimn  undique  adoriuotur. 

Itaque  de  ea  tutnda  aolliciti,  monemus.  minus  eidem  favere 
oonnullaa  de  jure  publico  controversias,  quae  solent  aninios  apud 
vos  maxime  commovere :  Ter^aotur  autcDi  circa  necessitalem  vel 
opportunitatem  exigendi  ad  Catho)icae  doctrinac  normam  reccntes 
rci  publicae  formas,  juris  novi,  ut  aiunt,  principiis  ioQixos. — 
Profecto  Nos  ipsi  ante  omnia  summopcre  cupimus  ut  humana 
eocietas  christiano  more  componatur,  alque  ut  omoes  civitatis 
ordincs  divina  Christ!  virtufl  peuetrct  ac  pervodat.  Id  Nobis 
proposituni  esse  atatim  ostendimus  a  Pontificalus  NoBtri  exordije, 
publicie  edilia  documcntis  ;  potissimum  autem  Litteris  Eneyclicis, 
quas  adveraua  socialismi  erroret*,  et  ijuper  de  politico  principatu 
cvulgavimuB.  Attameu  Catholici  viri  omncs,  si  utiliter  in  commune 
boQUm  elaborare  velint,  prae  oculis  habeant  et  fideliter  sequantur 
i^rtet  cousultam  agendi  rationem,  quam  in  his  rebus  adhibero 
Mlet  Ecclesia;  quae  licet  caclcstium  doctrioarum  integritatem 
JListitiaeque  principia  inviolabili  firmitate  tueatur,  maximcque 
eaitatur  ut  privatis  actibus  publicisque  institutisct  moribua  eadcm 
principia  moderenlur ;  aequam  tamen  habet  rerum,  locorum, 
lemporumque  ratiouem ;  et  saepe  ut  m  humauia  rebus  af^solel, 
quaedam  aliquandiu  tolerare  cogitar  mala,  quae  removeri  vii  aut 
ae  tIs  quidem  poasunt,  quin  gravioribus  malis  et  perturbationibus 
aditua  aperiatur. 

Illud  insuper  in  controversiis  agitandia  cavendum  est,  ne  modua 
Iransiliatup,  quem  aequitatis  caritatisque  legea  praeacribunt ;  neve 
temere  insimuleotur,  vel  in  suspicionem  adducuntur  viri  ceteroquin 
Ecclesiae  doctriois  addicti,  masime  autcm  qui  in  Ecclesia  dignitate 
et  potestate  praecelluut. — Id  quidem  tibi,  dilecte  fili  Noster,  cod- 
tigiase  dolemus,  qui  Eccleeiac  Mechliniensi  Arcbiepiscopi  anctoritate 
praees,  quique  ob  egregia  tua  in  Ecclesiam  merita  ct  Cntholicac 
doctrinae  tuendae  atudium,  dignus  es  habitus,  qui  Patrum  Cardina- 
liuni  Collegio  a  Decessore  Nostro  f.  r,  Pio  IX.  adscriberis. — Per 
sc  autem  apparet,  banc  in  falsas  iosimulationcs  qucmlibct  vocandi 
levicatem  alieno  nomini  detrahere,  mutuae  caritatis  vincula  relax- 
are,  iciuriamque  iia  inferre  quos  S/niitas  .Saiictio  p/isiiit  Ephcopon 
rtgerc  Ecci'siam  Dti :  ideoque  ut  ab  ea  omnea  Cutliolici  viri  tern- 
perent  Euminopere  cupimus,  graviterque  monenius.  Quibus  quidcni 
Kire  satis  sit.  Apoetolicae   iiedi  Koniauogue  Pontifici.  ad  aucm 
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gumma  diligentia  curate  ut  omnium  doctorum  virorum,  et  eonim 
praesertim,  qujbus  luventutls  instituendae  muoua  per  vos  est  cre- 
ditum,  una  sit  mene  cademque  seQtenlia  ia  his,  in  quibus  Aposto- 
licac  Sedis  auctoritiis  djssentieadi  libcrtatem  qoq  relinquit.  In  hJa 
aiitcm  quae  sapientum  disputatiooibua  Hbere  permittuntur  itA,  Tobie 
suadcntibus  ac  monentibus,  iognnift  exerceantur,  ut  scntcntiarum 
diversitas  aniraorum  unitatem  et  Toluntatum  concordiam  non  ab- 
rumpat.  Qua  de  re  pleua  sapii?ntiae  acgravitatispraecepta  doctis 
viris  tradidit  immortalis  memoriae  Poatifcx  Decessor  NnsterBene- 
dictus  XIV  io  Conslitutione  •' S'lllicila  nc  provida ;"  imo  ctiam 
•exemplar  (td  imitandiim  proposuit  eanctum  Thomam  Aquinatem, 
qui  pacuto  semper  stilo  et  gravi  dicendi  forma  utitur,  non  solum 
cum  doret,  vcritatemque  argumentis  comniunit,  ned  etiam  cum 
adver^irios  urgct  ct  iusettattir.  Placet  Nobis  haec  eadem 
UeceSHoris  NoRtri  praccepta  iterum  eapientibus  commendare, 
idemque  exemplar  exliibere,  ex  quo  non  modo  discaot  qua  rations 
sit  cum  adversiiriifl  ogeudum,  scd  etiam  qualem  in  philosophicis  ct 
tbcolugiuis  diecipliuis  doctriaam  tradi  oporteat  et  coli.  Non  serael 
vobifl,  dilccte  Fili  Noster  et  Venerabiks  Fratres,  aignificaTimus 
quantopere  No8  optemus  ut  sancti  'I  homae  sapieDtia  in  Bcholis 
CatlioliciB  restitualur  et  maximo  ubique  in  honorc  habeatur. 
Auctores  etiam  Nos  fuimus  conslitueudi  in  Lovaniensi  Academia 
altioris  philosophiac,  ad  mentem  S.  Thomae,  maj^islerium ;  qua 
in  re,  sicut  et  in  ceteris  oiunibua,  paratiesimoB  vos  nacti  sumus 
desideriis  Nostris  obBequi  voluntatemque  Nostrum  pcrficere. 
Cocpta  igitur  alncritcr  insi^titti,  ct  sludiose  curate,  ut  in  eiidem 
Academia  chrisiianae  philoMophiae  uberes  fontes,  e  S.  Thomae 
Aquinatis  operibus  erumpeates,  large  copiosequc  auditoribus 
rccndantur,  et  ad  omnium  aliarum  disci  pi  inurum  utilitatem 
duriventur.  Qua  in  re  neque  consilium  ueque  operam  Nostram, 
ubi  opus  fuerit,  Vobis  unquam  decsse  Einemus. 

Jotcrim  vero  a  Deo,  qui  fops  sapientiae  est  et  pacis  auctor 
cnritatisque  amator,  opportunam  necessitatibus  opem  imploramus, 
et  ciiclestium  munerum  copiam  omnibus  adprecamur.  Quorum 
auspicem  et  singularis  benevolentiae  Nostrae  testera  Apostolicam 
Benediciionem  vobis,  dilectc  Fili  Nosier  et  Venerabiles  Fratres, 
simulque  universe  Clcro  et  populo  curis  vestris  credito,  peramanter 
in  Domino  impeitimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petnim  die  3  August!,  1881, 

Pontificatus  Nostri  Anno  Quarto. 


fin  the  Latin  Directoiy  for  la«t  year  there  ie  reference 
in  tlie  Appendix  to  an  Indult  dated  the  Ist  July, 
1877,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  may  be  celebrated  bm  a  double  of  the 
first  class,  with  an  Octave,  in  all  Convents  of  Presentation 
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Nnns  in  Ireland.     The  following  ia  the  Indult  to  ■which 
reference  is  made. — Ed.  I.  E.  R.] 

Bbatibsihe  Fater. 
Paclus  Card.  Archiepus  Dublin.  liumilJter  S.V.  supplicat  nt 
mooiales  Prsesentationis  quae  in  Iliberniae  commorantur,  nee  oon 
earumdem  Eccleeiae,  festum  PraesentatioDis  Bub  ritu  primae  classia 
cam  oclava  valeaot  celebrare. 
Quod,  &c. 

Ei  Aud.  SSmi  dUi  1  Julii.  187". 

SSmus  D.  N.  Pius  Div.  Prov.  PP.  IX.,  refercnte  infrascripto 
S.C.  dc  Ppda.  Fide  Seer,  benigne  aoDuit  pro  gratia  juxta  petita. 

Datum  Romae  ex  aed.  H.C.  de  Ppda  Fide,  die  et  anno  ut 
sapra. 

P.  B.  AoNOZzi,  Secret 
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LUermediate  Education  Rules  and  Prot}ramme  of  Examination* 
for  the  Year  1882. 

The  Intermediate  Prosp-amme  for  1882  has  come  with  surprise 
npon  the  country.  From  the  command  of  large  sources  of  infor- 
matioD,  the  linaucial  position  of  the  Intermediate  Commissioners 
wa.s  not  unknown  to  some  people ;  but  the  majority  of  those 
interested  in  Intermediate  Kducation  only  learned  from  the  Pro. 
gramme  itaetf  the  very  serious  changes  entailed  by  the  want  of 
inndfi.  The  impression  through  the  country  generally,  created  we 
don't  know  how,  was  that  the  Commissioners  could  have  been  more 
liberal  in  the  past.  We  need  not  say  how  unfounded  that  impres- 
sion was.  After  the  attention  the  subject  has  received  from  many 
competent  writers  in  the  public  press,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  uninviting  scale  of  fees 
now  offered  by  the  Commissioners.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
we  disapproved,  at  the  time,  of  the  extension  of  the  Intermediate 
Act  to  girla.  The  Government  was  influenced,  rather  against  the 
judgment  of  its  leading  members,  to  defer  to  the  views  of  a  body 
of  sentimental  legifilators,  who,  we  think,  on  this  point  did  not 
represent  the  sounder  sense  of  the  country.  In  any  case  it  is  now 
pretty  plain  that  it  would  have  been  more  judicious,  considering 
the  limited  amount  of  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
miasioners,  to  commence  a  very  novel  experiment  with  boys  atone, 
and  to  leave  the  further  extension  of  the  Act  to  time  and  experience. 
The  result  of  yielding  to  the  crotchet  of  a  few  fussy  atatcsmeo 
has  been  to  deal  a  severe  blow  at  the  whole  system. 

However,  it  is  now  bootless  to  raise  any  question  upon  this 
point.     No  force  of  argument  would  lead  to  the  application  of  the 
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funds  in  the  direction  originally  intonded.  The  practit^  (inestinn, 
and  the  only  one  worth  coasidering,  is  how  the  old  scale  of  rewards 
can  be  replaced.  Mitny  suggestions  have  been  made,  but  the  only 
practical  solution  is  an  increased  grant.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
I'artiament  can  raise  any  serious  objettion  to  «  supple cneniary 
vote.  The  Intermediate  Act  was  passed  with  singular  unanimity, 
and  the  success  of  its  working  has  justified  every  hope.  The 
provision  made  to  give  it  effect  was  certainly  far  from  being 
extravagant,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Piirliament  would 
object  to  supply  the  present  grave  deficiency  by  a  grant  to  he 
included  in  the  Estimates.  Wc  have  the  strongest  conviction  that 
if  the  quentioD  were  once  raised,  the  arguments  for  restoring  the 
former  scale  of  fees  would  be  irresislihte. 

Wears  not  amimgst  those  who  are  ready  to  find  fault  with  the 
details  of  the  Programme.  We  are  quite  sure  they  are  the  result 
of  very  careful  attention.  But  we  do  think,  as  the  Commissioners 
can  so  easily  elicit  the  views  of  the  Standing  Committees,  that  these 
bodies  should  be  more  freely  consulted.  This  course  wouM 
prevent  the  occasional  appearance  of  works  in  the  Programme 
which  are  open  to  objection.  In  some  schools,  one  at  least  of  the 
books  prescribed  for  ISrtU  is  not  being  read,  and  their  candidates 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  present  themselves  at  a  disadvantage. 
We  would  also  re-echo  the  very  geiieral  complaint  that  the  late 
appearance  of  the  "  Programme  "  seriously  affects  the  course  of 
studies  in  Intermediate  (Schools. 
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Tyhkell.  F.T.C.D. 
Sekct  Satires  nf  Ilorace.     £(Ut«d.  wiUi  lutrodnctioD,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.     By  Joun  I.  BtiRE,  B.A. 
Messrs.  Gill  &  Son— 

Tteeniy  liitays  of  EHa.  sehrte'l  from  the  morks  of  Charles  TauhIi. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Vucabulary  and  Questions 
for  Eiaminatiou,  by  J.  J.  DoOHEiiTV,  LL.B. 
Pnuciiilr*  of  CiilhoUr  Eilucnlion.     A  Sermon  preached  in  aid  of 
the  Schools  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  by  the  Rev.  Willi.\ii 
Hatdew,  S.  J. 
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Kittjf  Lear, 

JDENTITT  OF  UaHTNINQ  AKD  EXBCTBICITr. 

THE  electricity  produced  by  an  ordinary  electric  machine 
exhibits,  under  certain  conditions,  phenomena  which 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  phenomena  attendant  on 
Lightning.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  flash  of  Ught ;  in  both 
there  is  a  report,  which,  in  the  case  of  Lightning,  we  call 
Thunder ;  and,  in  both  cases,  intense  heat  is  developed, 
which  is  capable  of  setting  fire  to  combustible  bodiee. 
Farther,  the  spark  from  ao  electric  machine  travels  through 
space  with  extraordinaiy  rapidity,  and  so  does  a  flash  of 
LijghtDing ;  the  spark  follows  a  zig-zag  course,  and  so  does 
s  &8h  of  Lightmng ;  the  spark  moves  silently  and  harra- 
lesHly  through  metal  rods  and  wires,  white  it  forces  its  way, 
with  dftatructiTe  effect,  through  bad  conductors,  and  it  is 
80,  too,  with  a  flash  of  Lightoing.  Lastly,  the  electricity 
of  a  machine  is  capable  of  giving  a  severe  shock  to  the 
human  body;  and  we  know  that  Lightning  gives  a  shock 
so  severe  as  usually  to  cause  immediate  death.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  long  conjectured  by  scientific  men  that 
Lightning  is ,  in  its  nature,  identical  with  electricity ;  and 

1  A  Leoture  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
on  WedneBday,  April  6th,  1881,  by  the  Ber.  G«iald  UoUoy,  D.D. 
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that  it  differs  from  the  electricity  of  our  machineB  only  in 
this,  that  it  exiete  in  a  more  powerful  and  deatructive 
form, 

Butitwas  reserved  for  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  conjectuie  by  direct  experi- 
ment He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  electricity 
from  a  Thundercloud,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine.  Forthie  purpose  he 
proposed  to  place  a  kind  of  sentry-box  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  tower,  and  to  erect,  on  the  sentry-box,  a  metal  rod 
projecting  twenty  or  thirty  feet  upwards  into  the  air, 
pointed  at  the  en<i,  and  having  no  electrical  communication 
with  the  earth.  He  predicted  that,  when  a  Thundercloud 
would  pass  over  the  tower,  the  metal  rod  would  become 
charged  with  electricity,  and  that  an  observer,  stationed  in 
the  sentry-box,  might  draw  from  it,  at  pleasure,  a  Bucces- 
Bion  of  electric  Bparke. 

With  the  magnaminity  of  a  really  great  man,  Franklin 
published  this  project  to  the  world  ;  being  more  solicitous 
to  extend  the  domain  of  science  by  new  discoveries  than 
to  secure  for  himself  the  glory  of  having  made  them.  The 
project  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collinson  of  London, 
which  bears  date  July  29,  1750,  and  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  was  translated  into  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe,  Two  years  later  the  experiment  suggested  oy 
Franklin  was  made  by  Monsieur  Dalibard,  a  wealthy  man 
of  science,  at  his  villa  near  Marly-la-Ville,  a  few  miles  from 
Paris.  In  the  middle  of  an  elevated  plain  Monsieur  Dalibard 
erected  an  iron  rod,  forty  feet  in  length,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  ending  above  in  a  sharp  steel  point :  the  iron 
rod  rested  on  an  insulating  support,  and  was  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  silk  cords.  In  the  absence  of  Monsieur 
Dahbard,  who  was  called  by  business  to  Paris,  this  apparatus 
was  watched  by  an  old  dragoon,  named  Coiffier ;  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  of  May,  1752,  he  drew  sparks 
from  the  lower  end  of  liie  rod,  at  tne  time  that  a  Thunder- 
cloud was  pasmng  over  the  neighbourhood.  Conscious  of 
the  importance  that  would  be  attached  to  this  phenomenon, 
the  old  dragoon  summoned,  in  all  haste,  the  prior  of  Marly 
to  come  and  witness  it  The  prior  came  without  delay,  and 
he  was  followed  by  some  of  the  principal  inbabitanta  of  the 
village.  In  the  presence  of  the  litUe  group  thus  gathered 
together  the  experiment  was  repeated :  electric  sparks  were 
again  drawn,  in  rapid  succession,  from  the  iron  rod ;  the 
prediction  of  Franklin  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  and  the 
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identity  of  Lightning  and  electricity  wa^,  for  the  first  time, 
demonstrated  to  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Franklin  had  been  waiting  with  impatience 
for  the  completion  of  the  tower  of  Christchurch,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  which  he  intended  to  make  the  ezperiment 
himself.  He  even  collected  money,  it  is  said,  to  hasten  on 
the  building.  But,  notwithstanding  his  exertions,  the 
progress  of  the  tower  was  slow ;  and  his  active  mind,  which 
comd  ill  brook  delay,  hit  upon  another  expedient,  remark- 
able alike  for  its  simplicity  and  for  its  complete  success. 
He  constructed  a  boy's  kite,  using,  however,  a  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief,  instead  of  paper,  that  it  might  not  be  damaged 
by  rain.  To  the  top  of  the  kite  he  attached  a  pointed  iron 
wire,  about  a  foot  long,  and  he  provided  a  roll  of  hempen 
twine,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  conductor  of  electricity,  for 
flying  it.  This  was  the  apparatus  with  which  he  proposed 
to  explore  the  nature  of  a  'I'hundercloud. 

The  Thundercloud  carae  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  of  July,  1752,  and  Frankhn  sallied  out  with  hie  kite, 
accompanied  by  bis  son,  and  taking  with  him  a  common 
door-key  and  a  Leyden  Jar.  The  kite  was  soon  high  in 
air,  and  the  philosopher  awaited  ihe  result  of  his  experi- 
ment, standing  with  his  son  under  the  lee  of  a  cowsnedi 
partly  to  protect  himself  from  the  rain  that  was  eo.Tiing, 
and  partly,  it  is  said,  to  shield-  himself  from  the  ridicule  of 
passers-by,  who,  having  no  sympathy  with  his  philosophical 
BpeculatiouB,  might  be  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a  lunatic. 
To  guard  against  the  danger  of  receiving  a  flash  of 
Lightning  through  his  body  he  held  the  kite  by  means  of 
a  silk  ribbon,  which  was  tied  to  the  door-key,  the  door-key 
being  itself  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hempen 
string.  A  flash  of  Lightning  soon  came  from  the  cloud, 
and  a  second  and  a  third;  but  no  sign  of  electricity  could 
be  observed  in  the  kite,  or  the  hempen  cord,  or  the  key. 
Franklin  was  almost  beginning  to  despair  of  success,  when 
Buddenly  he  noticed  that  the  little  iibres  of  the  cord  were 
bristling  up,  just  as  they  would  do  if  it  were  placed  near 
an  electric  machine  in  action.  He  presented  the  door-key 
to  the  knob  of  the  Leyden  Jar,  and  a  spark  passed  between 
them.  Presently  a  shower  began  to  fall :  the  cord,  wetted 
by  the  rain,  became  a  better  conductor  than  it  had  been 
before,  and  sparks  came  more  freely.  With  these  sparks 
he  now  charged  the  Leyden  Jar;  and  found,  to  his 
intense  delight,  that  be  could  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  by  means  of  the  Lightning  he  had  drawn  from 
the  clouds.  .,- 
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In  the  following  year,  a  similar  experiment,  with  even 
more  strikingreeults,  was  cairied  out,  in  France,  by  de  Romas. 
Though  it  is  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  Franklin 
had  done  in  America,  he  too  used  a  kite ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  making  the  string  a  better  conductor,  he  interlaced 
with  it  a  thin  copper  wire.  Then  flying  his  kite  in  the 
ordinary  way,  when  it  had  risen  to  a  height  of  about 
550  feet,  he  drew  sparks  from  it  which,  we  are  told,  were 
upwards  of  nine  feet  long,  and  emitted  a  Bound  like  the 
report  of  a  pietoL 

There  caa  be  no  doubt  that  experiments  of  thie  kind, 
made  with  the  electricity  of  a  Thundercloud,  were  extremely 
dangerous ;  and  this  was  soon  proved  by  a  fatal  accident. 
Profeesor  Richman,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  had  erected  on  the 
roof  of  his  house  a  pointed  iron  rod,  tiie  lower  end  of  which 
passed  into  a  glass  vessel,  intended,  as  we  are  informed,  to 
measure  the  strength  of  the  charge  which  he  expected  to 
receive  from  the  clouds.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  1753, 
observing  the  approach  of  a  Thunderstorm,  he  hastened  to 
his  apparatus ;  and,  as  he  stood  near  it,  with  bis  bead  bent 
down  to  watch  the  effect,a  flash  of  Lightning  passed  through 
his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  catastrophe 
served  to  fix  pubHc  attention  on  the  danger  of  such  experi- 
ments, and  gave  occasion  to  the  saying  of  Voltaire  : 
"  There  are  some  great  lords  whom  we  should  always 
approach  with  extreme  precaution,  and  Lightning  is  one 
of  them."'  From  this  time,  the  practice  of  making  experi- 
ments directly  with  the  Lightning  of  the  clouds  seems  to 
have  been,  by  common  consent,  abandoned. 


IMMEDIATE  CAUSE  OF  LIOHT:m;a. 
And  now,  having  set  before  you  some  of  the  most 
memorable  experiments  by  which  the  identity  of  Lightning 
and  electricity  has  been  demonstrated,  1  will  try  to  give 
you  a  clear  conception  regarding  the  immediate  cause 
of  Lightning,  so  far  as  the  siibject  is  understood  at 
the  present  day  by  scientific  men.  You  know  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  which  '  are  called 
respectively,  potitive  and  tieg(Uive:  and  that  each  kind 
repels  electricity  of  the  same  kind  as  itself,  while  it 
attracts  electricity  of   the  opposite  kind.    Now,   every 

> "  II  7  a  dea  grand  seigneurs  dont  11  ne  fant  approcher  qn  avec 
d'estreraee  pi^cautioni.  Le  tonnerre  eat  de  oe  nombre." — Dift.  Plulo*. 
art.  Foudre, 
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Thnndercloud  ib  charged  with  electricity  of  one  kind  or 
the  other,  positive  or  negative :  and,  as  it  hovere  over  the 
earth,  it  develops,  by  what  is  called  induction,  or  influence, 
electricity  of  the  oppomte  kind  in  that  part  of  the  earth 
which  ia  immediately  nnder  it  Thus,  we  have  two  bodies 
— the  cloud  and  the  earth — charged  with  opposite  kinds  of 
electricity,  and  separated  by  a  stratum  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  two  opposite  electricities  powerfully  attract  each  other; 
but,  for  a  time,  they  are  prevented  from  rushing  together 
by  the  intervening  stratmn  of  air,  which  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  and  acts  aa  a  barrier  between  them.  As  the 
electricity,  however,  continues  to  accumulate,  the  attraction 
becomes  stronger  and  stroDser.  until  at  length  it  is  able  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  this  barrier;  a  violent  disruptive 
discharge  then  takes  place  between  the  cloud  and  the 
earth;  and  the  flash  ot  Lightning  is  the  consequence  of 
the  discharge. 

The  whole  phenomenon  may  be  illustrated,  on  a  small 
scale,  by  means  of  this  electric  machine  of  Carry's  which 
yoa  see  before  you.  When  my  assistant  turns  the  handle 
of  the  machine,  negative  electricity  is  developed  in  that 
large  brass  cylinder,  which  in  our  experiment  will  repre- 
sent the  Thundercloud.  At  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  cylinder,  I  hold  a  brass  ball,  which  is  in 
electrical  communication  with  the  earth  through  my  body. 
The  electrified  brass  cylinder  acts  by  induction,  or  influence, 
on  the  braes  ball,  and  develops  in  it,  as  well  as  in  my  body, 
a  charge  of  positive  electricity.  Now,  the  positive  electricity 


\, 


of  the  ball,  and  the  negative  electricity  of  the  cylinder,  are 
mutually  atti-aoting  each  other,  but  the  intervenmg  stratum 
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of  air  oGfers  a  reBistance  whiob  prevents  a  discharge  from 
tajdng  place.  My  aseistant,  however,  continues  to  work 
the  machine ;  the  two  opposite  electricities  rapidly  accu- 
mulate on  the  cylinder  and  the  ball ;  at  length,  their 
mutual  attraction  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
resistance  interposed  between  them,  a  disruptive  discharge 
follows,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  spark  is  seen  to  pass, 
accompanied  by  a  sharp  snapping  report.  This  spark  is  a 
miniatiu-e  flash  of  Lightning ;  and  the  snapping  report  is  a 
diminutive  peal  of  Thunder,  Furthermore,  at  the  moment 
the  spark  passes,  you  may  observe  a  slight  convulsive 
movement  m  my  hand  and  wrist.  This  convulsive  m,ove- 
ment  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  the  violent  shock, 
generally  fatal  to  hfe,  which  is  produced  by  a  flash  of 
Lightning  when  it  passes  through  the  body. 

I  can  continue  to  take  sparks  from  the  conductor  as  long 
as  the  machine  ia  worked ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  these  sparks  follow  an  irregular  zig-zag  course,  just 
as  Lightning  does.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases:  a 
discharge  between  two  electrified  bodies  takes  place  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance ;  and,  owing  to  tne  varying 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  the  minute 
particles  of  matter  floating  in  it,  the  line  of  least  resistance 
18  almost  always  a  zig-zag  line. 

Lightning,  then,  may  be  conceived  as  an  electrical 
discharge,  sudden  and  violent  in  its  character,  which  takes 
place,  through  the  atmosphere,  between  two  bodies  highly 
charged  with  opposite  Kinds  of  electricitj-.  Sometimes 
this  electrical  discharge  passes,  as  I  have  said,  between  a 
cloud  and  the  earth;  sometimes  it  passes  between  one 
cloud  and  another ;  sometimes,  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  takes 
place  between  the  great  mass  of  a  cloud  and  its  outlying 
fragments.  But,  if  you  ask  me  in  what  the  discharge 
itself  consists,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  tell  you.  It  is  usual 
to  speak  and  write  on  this  subject  as  if  electricity  were  a 
material  substance,  a  veiy  subtle  fluid,  and  as  if,  at  the 
moment  the  discharge  takes  place,  this  fluid  passed,  like  a 
rapid  stream,  from  the  body  that  was  positively  electrified 
to  the  body  that  was  negatively  electrified.  But,  we  must 
always  remember  that  this  is  only  a  conventional  mode  of 
expression,  intended  chiefly  to  assist  our  conceptions,  and 
to  nelp  us  to  talk  about  the  phenomena.  It  does  not  even 
profess  to  represent  the  objective  truth.  All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is  this :  that  immediately  before  the  discharge, 
the  two  bodies  are  highly  electrified  with  opposite  kinds  of 
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electricity ;  and,  that  immediately  after  the  discbar^^e,  they 
are  fouad  to  have  returned  to  their  ordinary  condition,  or, 
at  least,  to  have  become  \eaa  highly  electrified  than  they 
were  before. 

The  flash  of  light  that  accompaniee  an  electric  dis- 
charge is  often  supposed  to  be  the  electricity  itself,  passing 
from  one  body  to  the  other.  But  it  is  not :  it  is  mmply  an 
effect  produced  by  the  discharge.  Heat  is  generated  by 
the  energy  of  electrical  attraction,  at  the  moment  it  over- 
comes the  resistance  offered  by  the  atmosphere ;  and  this 
heat  is  so  intense,  that  it  produces  a  britliant  incandescence 
along  the  path  of  the  discharge.  When  a  spark  appears, 
for  example,  between  the  conductor  of  the  machine  and 
this  brass  ball,  it  can  be  shown,  by  very  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  minute  particles  of  these  solid  bodies  are 
first  converted  into  vapour,  and  then  made  to  glow  with 
intense  heat.  The  gases,  too,  of  which  the  an:  is  com- 
posed, and  the  solid  particles  floating  in  the  air,  are 
likewise  raised  to  incandescence.  So,  too,  with  Lightning : 
the  flash  of  light  is  due  to  the  intense  heat  generated  by 
the  electrical  discharge,  and  owes  its  character  to  the 
composition  and  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  through 
which  the  discharge  passes. 

DURATION  OF  A  FLASH  OF  LIQHTNINO. 

How  long  does  a  flash  of  Lightning  lastt  You  are 
aware,  I  dare  say,  that,  when  an  impression  of  light  is  made 
on  the  eye,  the  impression  remains  lor  a  sensible  interval  of 
time,  not  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  second,  after  the  source 
of  light  has  been  extinguished  or  removed.  Hence  we 
continue,  in  fact,  to  see  the  light,  for  at  least  the  tenth  of 
a  second,  after  the  light  has  ceased.  Now,  if  you  reflect 
how  brief  is  the  moment  for  which  a  flash  of  Lightning 
is  visible,  and  if  you  deduct  the  tenth  of  a  second  from 
that  brief  moment,  you  will  see,  at  once,  that  the  actual 
duration  of  a  flash  must  be  very  short  indeed. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  duration  of  a  flash  of  Lightning 
has  never  been  exactly  measured.  But  the  electric  spark, 
as  I  have  told  you,  is  the  type  of  a  flash  of  Lightning;  and 
Wheatstone  has  shown*  that  a  spark,  four  mches  long, 
taken  from  the  conductor  of  a  powerful  electric  machine, 

■  See  WhMUtone'B  original  Pftper,  Phil.  Tnuu.  Bojal  Sodetf,  1834, 
ToL  cxxv.  pp.  683-591. 
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that  IB,  juBt  such  a  sp&rk  as  you  have  seen  here  to-day,  lasts 
considerably  lees  than  the  millionth  of  a  second.  If  a 
resisting  wire  is  introduced  into  the  path  of  the  discharge, 
the  spark  ■will  last  for  a  longer  time.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  Jar  was  made  to  pass 
through  half  a  nule  of  copper  wire,  with  breaks  at  intervals, 
the  sparks  that  appeared  at  these  breaks  were  found  by 
Wheatatone  to  last  for  jjim  of  a  second.  The  duration 
of  a  flash  of  Lightning  probably  lies  somewhere  between 
these  limits,  but,  so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  has  not  yet 
been  determined  by  direct  experiment.' 

It  would  be  te(£ouB,  on  au  occasion  like  the  present,  to 
enter  into  an  account  of  Wheatetone's  beautiful  and 
ingenious  method  of  investigation,  by  which  the  above 
facts  have  been  established.  But  I  will  show  you  a  much 
more  simple  experiment,  which  brings  home  very  forcibly 
to  the  mind  how  exceedingly  short  must  be  the  duration 
of  the  electric  spark,  flere  is  a  circidar  disc  of  cardboard, 
the  outer  part  of  which,  as  you  see,  is  divided  into  sectors, 
black  and  white  alternately,  while  the  space  about  the 

1 1  find  it  ntnted  by  eeveral  vritera  of  high  authoritj,  by  Mucart,* 
for  example,  by  Daguin,>  by  Uaoot,'  that  Wheatatooe  made  ezperimeDta 
on  the  flash  of  Ligbtning  itself,  vith  a  Ticn  to  determine  the  time  of  its 
dur&tion.  These  writers  saj  that  he  employed  a  rotating  disc,  with 
black  aud  white  sectors,  such  as  is  described  in  my  Lecture,  a  little 
further  on.  The  details  of  the  experiment  are  Riven  by  Deschanel 'who, 
however,  does  not  ascribe  it  to  Wheatstone.  But  no  writer  that  I  have 
seen  gives  any  reference  to  the  original  record  of  this  experiment ;  and 
I  have  hitherto  searched  for  it  in  vain.  The  interest  which  must  always 
be  attached  to  the  authentic  account  of  so  difficult  and  delicate  an  inves- 
tigation, is  greatly  increased,  in  the  present  case,  by  the  fact  that  widely 
different  statements  have  recently  been  put  forward,  by  very  eminent 
men,  regarding  the  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  According  to 
Maecart,*  it  is  less  than  the  ^,1,7^  of  a  second ;  accormng  to  Daschanel* 
it  is  less  than  the  fg.inst  i  according  to  IVndall,'  less  than  the 
liu.iniii  1  *"■*  according  to  Professor  Tait,»  of  Edinburgh,  "  Whcat«tone 
has  shown  that  Lightning  certainly  lasts  less  than  the  millionth  part 
of  a  second."  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  my  readers  who 
couldinform  me,  whether  Wheatstone  ever  made  such  an  experimeet  as 
is  ascribed  to  him  ;  or  whether  any  one  else  evermade  such  an  experiment; 
and  where  I  may  find  the  original  account  of  it. 

^Electrieiti  Statique.ii.  S61. 

»  Traits  ie  Phytique,  iii.  SIS. 

s  Treatite  oB  Phyiiei,  iTsndated  by  AUuoson ;  Sixth  Edition,  p.  8:18. 

•  Natural  FhUoioph^,  tianalated  by  Ererett;  Sixth  Edition,  p.  611. 

1  Fragmtnu  of  Scimee ;  Fifth  Edition,  p.  311. 

*  Lecture  delivered  in  the  City  Hall,  Olaigow,  puUlshed  in  Natttrt, 
vcL  xxit  341. 
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centre  U  eDtirely  white.  The  disc  is  mounted  on  a  stand, 
by  lueana  of  which  I  can  make  it  rotate  with  great 
velocity.  When  it  is  put  in  rotation,  the  effect  on  the  eye  is 
veiy  sfaiking :  the  central  apace  remains  white  aa  before, 
but  in  the  outer  rim  the  distinction  of  black  and  white 


Flo.  1— CBDmouv  Disc  u  ms  WBui  »  Rm. 

absolutely  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  uniform  gray. 
This  colour  is  due  to  the  blending  together  of  black 
and  white,  in  equal  proportions;  the  olending  being 
effected,  not  on  the  cardboard  disc,  but  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye. 

I  mentioned,  just  now,  that  an  impression  made  on  the 
retina  lasts  for  the  tenth  of  a  second  after  the  cause  of  it 
has  been  removed.  Now,  when  this  disc  is  in  rotation,  the 
sectors  follow  one  another  so  rapidly  that  the  particular 
part  of  space  occupied,  at  any  moment,  by  a  white  sector 
will  be  occupied  by  a  black  sector  within  »  time  much  less 
than  the  tenth  of  a  second.  It  follows  that  the  impression 
made  by  each  white  sector  remains  on  the  retina,  untQ 
the  following  black  sector  comes  into  the  same  position  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  impression  made  by  each  black 
sectjsr  remains,  until  the  following  white  sector  takes  up 
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the  position  of  the  black.  Therefore  the  impreeHioii  made 
by  the  whole  outer  rim  is  the  impresedoQ  of  black  and 
white  combined,  that  is,  the  impression  of  gray. 


no.  (.—Sun  Due  u  lUH  wheh  hi  bafid  Rotatidv ■ 

So  far,  I  dare  say,  the  phenomenon  is  already  familiar 
to  you  all.  But  the  room  will  now  be  darkened,  and  I  will 
illuminate  the  rotating  disc,  at  intervals,  by  a  briUiant 
electric  spark  obtained  from  the  discharge  of  this  Leyden 
Jar.  At  lirst,  in  the  feeble  light  that  remains,  you  can 
flee  the  outer  rim  gray,  and  the  central  space  white,  as 
before.  But  when  the  disc  is  ht  up,  for  a  moment,  by  the 
electric  spark,  the  black  and  white  sectors  are  distinctly 
visible.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear ;  eo  brief  is  the  moment 
for  which  the  spark  endures  that  the  disc,  though  in  rapid 
motion,  makes  no  sensible  advance  during  that  small  frac- 
tion of  time;  therefore,  in  the  image  on  the  retina,  the 
impression  made  by  the  white  sectors  remains  distinct  lirom 
the  impression  made  by  the  black ;  and  the  eye  sees  the 
disc  as  it  really  is. 

I  may  notice,  in  passing,  a  very  interesting  considera- 
tion, suggested  by  this  experiment  A  cannon  ball  is  now 
commonly  discharged  with  a  velocity  of  about  1600  feet  a 
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second.  Moving  -with  this  velocity  it  is,  as  you  know, 
under  ordinary  circomstanceB,  altogether  inviBiDle  to  ttie 
e^e.  But  suppose  it  were  illuminated,  in  the  darkneas  of 
night,  b^  this  electric  spark,  which  lasts,  we  will  say,  for 
the  milhonth  of  a  second.  During  the  moment  of  illumi- 
natioQ,  the  cannon  ball  moves  through  the  millionth  part 
of  1600  faet;  which  is  a  httle  less  than  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch.  Practically,  we  may  say  that  the  cannon  ball  does 
not  eeneibly  change  its  place  wldle  the  spark  laats.  Further, 
the  impressioa  it  makes  on  the  eye,  from  tho  position  it 
occupies  at  the  moment  of  illumination,  remains  on  the 
retina  for  the  tenth  of  a  second.  Therefore  if  we  are 
looking  at  that  position,  when  the  spark  passes,  we  must 
see  the  cannon  ball  hanging  motionless  in  m)ace,  though 
we  kuow  it  is  travelling  at  the  rate  of  1600  feet  a  second, 
or  about  1000  miles  an  nonr. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  about  the  brightness  of  a 
flash  of  Lightning.  Somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
Professor  Swan  showed  that  the  eye  requires  a  sensible 
time — about  the  tenth  of  a  second — to  perceive  the  full 
brightness  of  a  luminous  object.  Further,  he  proved,  by 
a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  that  when  a  flash  of  light 
lasts  for  less  than  tne  tenth  of  a  second,  its  apparent  bril- 
liancy to  the  eye  is  proportional  to  the  time  of  its  duration.* 
Now  consider  tho  consequence  of  these  facts  in  reference  to 
the  brightness  of  onr  electric  spark.  If  the  spark  lasted  for 
the  tenth  of  s  second,  we  should  perceive  its  full  bright- 
ness ;  if  it  lasted  for  the  tenth  part  of  that  time,  we  should 
see  only  the  tenth  part  of  its  brightness ;  if  it  lasted  for  the 
hundredth  part,  we  should  see  only  the  hundredth  part  of 
its  brightness ;  and  so  on.  But  we  know,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  it  lasts  for  less  than  the  millionth  of  a  second,  that  is, 
leas  tban  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  the  tenth  of  a 
second.  Therefore  we  see  only  the  hundred-thousandth 
part  of  its  real  brightness.  Here  is  a  starthng  conclusion ; 
and  one,  I  may  say,  fully  justified  by  scientific  evidence. 
That  electric  spark,  brilliant  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  really  a 
hundred  thousand  times  as  bright  as  it  seems  to  be.  We 
cannot  speak  with  the  same  precision  of  a  flash  of  Lights 
ning ;  because  its  duration  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 
But   if  we  suppose,   according  to   the   estimate  already 

■  See  original  Paper  br  Swan,  Trans.  BoteJ  Society,  Edinburgh, 
IMS,  rol  xri  pp.  6S1-60S.  Also,  a  second  Paper,  Jb.  1861,  vol.  xxii. 
pp.3S^9. 
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eiven,  that  it  lasts  for  the  handred-thonsandth  of  a  aecond, 
then  it  must  be  ten  thoueand  times  as  bright,  in  fact,  as  it 
appears  to  the  eye, 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  LIQHTNINa. 

The  LightniDg  of  which  I  have  spoken  hitherto  is 
commonly  called  forked  Lightning ;  a  name  which  eeeme 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  zig-zag  line  of  light 
it  presents  to  the  eye.  But  there  are  other  forms  under 
wluch  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  often  makes  itself 
manifest ;  and  to  these  I  would  now  invite  your 
attention,  for  a  few  moments.  The  most  common  of  mem 
all,  at  least  in  this  countrv,  is  that  which  is  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  »heet  Lightning.  This  is,  probably, 
nothing  else  than  the  lighting  up  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  of  the  clouds,  by  forked  Lightning,  which  is  not 
itself  directly  visible,  (renerally  speaking,  after  a  flash  of 
sheet  Lightning,  we  hear  the  rolling  of  distant  Thunder. 
But  it  sometimes  happens,  especially  in  summer  time,  that 
the  atmosphere  is,  again  and  again,  lit  up  by  a  sudden 
glow  of  hght,  and  yet  no  Thunder  is  heard.  This 
phenomenon  is  commonly  called  lummer  Lightning,  or 
heat  Lightning.  The  cause  of  it  cannot  be  stated  with  great 
confidence ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  not  unreasonably,  that, 
in  this  case  too,  the  sudden  illumination  of  the  atmosphere 
is  due  to  forked  Lightning  which  is  so  remote  that  we  can 
neither  see  the  Lightning  itself,  uor  hear  the  rolling  of  the 
Thunder. 

Another  form  of  Lightning,  described  by  many  writens, 
is  called  globe  Lightning.  It  is  said  to  appear  as  a  ball  of 
fire,  about  the  dze  of  a  child's  head,  or  even  larger,  which 
moves  for  a  time  slowly  about,  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  seconds,  explodes  with  a  terrific  noise,  sending 
forth  flashes  of  fire  in  all  directions,  which  bum  whatever 
various  places.  But  they  are  derived,  for  the  most  part, 
they  stnke.  Many  accounts  are  on  record  of  such  phe- 
nomena having  been  observed,  at  various  times,  and  in 
from  the  evidence  of  persons  who  were  not  specially  com- 
petent to  apprehend,  and  to  describe  with  precision,  the 
facts  that  fell  under  their  observation.  Hence  these  accounts, 
while  they  are  accepted  by  some,  are  rejected  by  others; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
that  the  existence  of  globe  Lightning  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  demonstrated  fact.  In  any  case,  if  phenomena 
of  this  kind  have  really  occurred,  I  can  only  say  f^at 
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nothing  we  know  of  electricity,  at  present,  will  enable  us 
to  account  for  them.' 

A  much  more  authentic  and,  at  the  same  time,  very 
intereating  form  under  which  the  electricity  of  the  cloutk 
sometimeB  manifesta  its  presence,  is  known  07  the  name  of 
St  Ehno's  fire.  This  phenomenon  at  onetime  preBentsthe 
appearance  of  a  star  shining  at  the  points  of  the  lances  or 
bayonets  of  a  company  of  soldiers ;  at  another,  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  tuft  ot  bluish  light,  which  seems  to  stream  away 
from  the  masts  and  spars  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  from  the 
pointed  spire  of  a  churcL  Itwaa  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
Ciesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  tells  us  that,  after  a  stormy 
night,  the  iron  points  of  the  javelins  of  the  fifth  legioa 
seemed  to  be  on  fire ;  and  Pliny  says  that  he  saw  lights, 
Uke  stfirs,  shining  on  the  lances  of  the  soldiers  keeping 
watch  by  night  upon  the  ramparts.  When  two  such  hghts 
appeared  at  once,  on  the  masts  of  a  ship,  they  were  called 
C^istor  and  Pollux,  and  were  regarded  by  sailors  as  a  sign 
of  a  prosperous  voyage.  When  only  one  appeared,  it  was 
called  Helen,  and  was  taken  as  an  imfavourable  omen. 

In  modem  times,  St.  Elmo's  fire  has  been  witnessed  by 
a  host  of  obserTers,  and  all  its  various  phases  have  been 
repeatedly  described.  In  the  memoirs  of  Forbin,  we  read 
that  when  he  was  sailing  once,  in  1696,  among  the  Balearic 
Islands,  a  sudden  storm  came  on  during  the  night, 
accompanied  by  Lightning  and  Thunder.  "  We  saw  on 
the  vessel,"  he  says,  "  more  than  thirty  St.  Elmo's  fires. 
Amongst  the  rest  there  was  one  on  the  vane  of  the  main- 
mast, more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  I  sent  a  man  up 
to  fetch  it  down.  When  he  was  aloft,  he  cried  out  that 
it  made  a  noise  Hke  wetted  gunpowder  set  on  fire. 
I  told  him  to  take  oflT  the  vane  and  come  down ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  removed  it  from  ifs  place  when  the  fire 
left  it,  and  reappeared  at  the  end  of  the  mast,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  take  it  away.  It  remained  for  a  long 
time  and  gradually  went  out." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1S24,  Monsieur  Maxadorf 
happened  to  look  at  a  load  of  straw,  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
just  under  a  dense  black  cloud.  The  strawseemed  literally 
on  fire ;  a  streak  of  hght  went  forth  from  every  blade ; 
even  the  driver's  whip  shone  with  a  pale  blue  fiame.     As 

•See,  however,  an  attempt  to  account  tor  this  phenomenon  by 
del^ve,  A  7Veafu«on£J«c(rictfy,London,1853-S,vol.  iii.  pp.  199,200; 
taA  another,  quite  recently,  by  Mr.  Spottiawoode,  in  a  Ltcture  on  the 
Ehclrieal  DixAargt,  delivered  before  the  British  Association  at  YoA,  in 
September,  1881,  and  published  by  Longmans,  London,  p.  42. 
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the  black  clond  passed  away,  the  light  gradually  dis- 
appeared, after  having  lasted  about  ten  minutes.  Again, 
it  IS  related  that  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1831,  in  Algiers,  as 
the  French  artillery  officers  were  walking  out,  after  sunset, 
without  their  caps,  each  one  saw  a  tuft  of  blue  hght  on  his 
neighbour's  head ;  and  when  they  stretched  out  their  hands, 
a  tuft  of  light  was  seen  at  the  end  of  every  finger.  Not  un- 
frequently,  a  traveller  in  the  Alps  sees  the  same  luminous 
tuft  on  the  point  of  his  Alpenstock.  And  quite  recently, 
during  a  Thunderstorm,  a  whole  forest  was  observed 
to  become  luminous  just  before  each  flash  of  Lightning, 
and  to  become  dark  again,  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge.* 
This  pbtinomenon  may  be  easily  explained.  It  consiste 
in  a  gradual  and  comparatively  silent  electrical  discharge 
between  the  earth  and  the  cloud  ;  and  generally,  but  not 
always,  it  has  the  effect  of  preventing  such  an  accumulation 
of  electricity  as  would  be  necessarj-  to  produce  a  flash  of 
Lightning.  I  can  illustrate  this  kind  of  discharge  with  the 
aid  of  our  machine.  If  I  hold  a  pointed  metal  rod  towards 
the  large  conductor,  you  can  see,  when  the  machine  is 
worked  and  the  room  darkened,  how  the  point  of  the  rod 
becomes  luminous,  and  shines  like  a  faint  blue  star.  I 
substitute  for  the  pointed  rod  the  blunt  handles  of  a  pair  of 
pliere,  and  a  tuft  of  blue  light  is,  at  once,  developed  at  the 
end  of  each  handle,  which  seems  to  stream  away  yrith  a 
hissing  noise.    I  now  put  aside  the  phers,  and  open  out  my 


Fic.4.— Tn  Bmm  Diicaiiai. 
hand  under  the  conductor ;  and  observe  how  I  can  set  up 
at  pleasure,  a  luminous  tuft  at  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  Now 
"See  Jamia,  Coots  de  Phymqat,  i.  480-1;  TomliDSOti,  Tht 
Thuaderttorm,  third  edition,  pp.  95-103;  Thmdentarmi.  n  l««Uie  by 
Professor  Tait,  Nature,  toI,  mi  p.  366. 
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and  then,  a  spark  pasneB,  giving  me  a  smart  shock,  and 
showing  how  tlie  elechicity  may  sometimes  accumnlate  so 
fast  that  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  discharged  by  the  luminous 
tuft.  Lastly,  I  present  a  small  bushy  branch  of  a  tree  to 
the  conductor,  and  all  its  leaves  and  twigs  are  aglow  with 
bluish  light,  which  cesses  for  a  moment  when  a  epark 
escapes,  to  be  again  renewed  when  electricity  is  again 
developed  by  the  working  of  the  machine.  Now,  if  you 
put  a  Thundercloud  in  the  place  of  that  conductor,  yon  can 
eafflly  realize  how,  througn  its  influence,  the  lance  and 
bayonet  of  the  soldier,  the  Alpenstock  of  the  traveller,  the 
pointed  spire  of  a  charch,  the  masts  of  a  ship  at  sea,  the  trees 
of  a  forest,  can  all  be  made  to  glow  with  a  silent  electrical 
discharge,  which  may  or  may  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances, cnlminate  at  intervals  in  a  genuine  flash  of 
Lightning. 

ORIGIN  OF  LIGHTNING. 

When  we  seek  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Lightning 
we  are  confronted,  at  once,  with  two  questions  of  great 
interest  and  importance:  First,  what  are  the  sources 
from  which  the  electricity  of  the  Thundercloud  is 
derived ;  and  Secondly,  how  does  this  electricity  come 
to  be  developed  in  a  form  which  so  far  transcends  in 
power  the  electricity  of  our  machines.  These  questions 
nave  long  engaged  tiie  attention  of  scientific  men  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  they  have  yet  received  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory solution.  Nevertheless,  some  facts  of  great  scientific 
value  have  been  established,  and  some  apecnlations  have 
been  put  forward,  which  are  well  deserving  of  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  our  globe  is  almost  always  in  a  state  of 
electrification.  Further,  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  would  seem  to  be  as  variable  as  the  wind.  It 
changes  with  the  change  of  season ;  it  chEinges  from  day  to 
day;  it  changes  from  hour  to  hour.  The  charge  of 
electricity  is  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative: 
sometimes  it  is  strong, sometimes  feeble  ;  and  the  transition 
from  one  condition  to  another  is  sometimes  slow  and 
gradual,  sometimes  sudden  and  violent 

As  a  general  rule,  in  fine  clear  weather,  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  positive,  and  not  very  strongly 
developed.  In  wet  weather,  the  charge  may  be  either 
poative  or  negative,  and  is  generally  strong,  especially 
when  there  are  sudden  heavy  showere.  In  fog,  it  is  also 
strong,  and  almost  always  positive.      In  a  snowstorm,  it  is 
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very  strong,  and  most  frequently  positive.  Finally,  in  a 
Thunderstorm,  it  is  extremely  strong  and  generally 
negative ;  but  it  is  subject  to  a  sudden  change  of  sign  when 
a  flash  of  Lightning  passes,  or  when  rain  begins  to  fall 

So  far  I  have  sunply  stated  facts,  which  have  been 
ascertained  by  carefuT  obeen'atioos,  made  at  different 
stations  by  competent  observers,  and  extending  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  But  as  regards  the  process  by 
which  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  developed,  we 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  certain  knowledge.  It 
has  been  said  that  electricity  may  be  generated  m  the 
atmosphere  by  the  friction  of  the  air  itself,  and  of  the 
raiuute  particles  floating  in  it,  against  one  another,  and 
against  the  surface  of  the  earth,  against  trees  and  buildings, 
against  rocks,  cliffs,  and  mountains.  But  this  opinion,  how- 
ever probable  it  may  be,  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 
any  direct  experimental  investigation. 

Tbe  second  theory  ia  that  the  electricity  of  the  atmoa* 
phere  is  due,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  the  evaporation  of 
salt  water.  Many  years  ago,  Pouillet,  a  French  philosopher, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  evaporation  is  generally  attended 
with  the  development  of  electricity;  and,  in  particular,  he 
satisfied  himself  that  the  vapour  which  passes  off  from  the 
surface  of  salt  water  is  always  positively  electrified.  Now, 
the  atmosphere  is  everywhere  charged,  more  or  lees,  with 
vapour  which  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  salt  water  of 
the  ocean.  Hence  Pouillet  inferred  that  the  chief  source  of 
atmospheric  electricity  is  the  evaporation  of  sea  water. 
This  explanation  would  certainly  go  far  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  if  the  fact  on 
which  it  rests  were  established  beyond  dispute.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  development  of 
electricity,  in  the  experiments  of  Pouillet,  is  due  simply  to 
the  process  of  evaporation,  and  not  rather  to  other  causes, 
the  influence  of  which  he  did  not  sufficiently  take  into 
account 

A  conjecture  has  recently  been  started  that  electricity 
may  be  generated  by  the  mere  impact  of  minute  particles 
of  water  vapour  against  minute  particles  of  air.'  If  this 
conjecture  could  be  established  as  a  fact,  it  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere. 
From  the  very  nature  of  a  gas,  the  molecules  of  whicn  it  is 
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composed  are,for  ever.flying  about  with inoredible  velocity  ; 
and  therefore  the  partielea  of  water  vapour  and  the  particiee 
of  air,  which  exist  together  in  the  atraosphere,  must  be 
incessantly  coming  into  collision.  Hence,  however  small 
may  be  the  charge  of  electricity  developed  at  each  indivi- 
dual impact,  the  total  amount  generated  over  an^  consider- 
able area,  in  a  single  day,  inuat  be  very  great  mdeed.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  atmospheric  electricity  can  only  be  regarded  as, 
at  best,  a  probable  hypothesis,  until  the  assumption  on  which 
it  rests  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  observation  or 
experiment. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
indicate  with  certainty  the  sources  from  which  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  derived.  But  whatever  these  sources 
may  be,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  intimately aesociated  with  the  miimte  particles 
of  water  vapom"  of  which  the  Thundercloud  is  eventually 
built  up.  This  consideration  is  of  great  importance  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  special  properties  of  Lightning,  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  electricity.  The  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  Lightning  is  the  wonderful  power  it 
possesses  of  forcing  its  way  through  the  resisting  medium 
of  tKe  air.  In  this  respect  it  incomparably  surpasses  all 
forma  of  electricity  that  have  hitherto  been  produced  by 
artificial  means.  The  spark  of  an  ordinary  electric 
machine  can  leap  across  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches  .- 
the  machine  we  have  employed  in  our  experiments  to-day 
can  give,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  spark  of  nine 
or  ten  inches :  the  longest  electric  spark  ever  yet  produced 
artiScally  is  probably  the  spark  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode's 
gigantic  Induction  Coil ;  and  it  does  not  exceed  three  feet 
six  inches.  But  the  length  of  a  flash  of  Lightning  is  not  to 
be  measured  in  inches  or  in  feet  or  in  yards ;  it  varies  from 
one  or  two  miles,  for  ordinary  flashes,  to  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  exceptional  cases. 

This  power  of  discharging  itself  violently  through  a 
resiflting  medium — in  which  the  Thundercloud  so  far  trans* 
cends  the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine — is  due  to  the 
property  commonly  known  among  scientific  men  as  electrical 
PoteniiaL  The  greater  the  distance  to  which  an  electrified 
body  can  shoot  its  flashes  through  the  air,  the  higher  must  be 
its  Potential.  Hence  the  Potential  of  a  Thundercloud  must 
be  exceedingly  high,  since  its  flashes  can  pierce  the  air  to  a 
distance  of  severu  miles.  And  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
VOL.  ra.  r        I 
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that  we  are  able  to  account  for  thia  exceedingly  high 
Potential,  if  we  may  only  assume  that  the  minute  particles 
of  water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  have,  from  any  canee, 
received  ever  60  amall  a  charge  of  electricity.  The  number 
of  such  partJclee  that  go  to  make  up  an  ordinary  drop  of 
rain  are  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  millions ;  and  it  is 
capable  of  scientific  proof  that  as  each  new  particle  is  added, 
in  the  building  up  of  the  drop,  a  rise  of  Potential  is 
neceeearily  produced.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is 

Eractically  no  limit  to  the  Potential  that  may  be  developed 
y  tiie  simple  agglomeration  of  very  email  particles  of 
vapour,  each  caiTying  a  very  small  charge  of  electricity.' 

This  explanatlou,  which  traces  the  exceedingly  high 
Potential  or  Lightning  to  the  building  up  of  ram  drops 
in  the  Thundercloud,  suggests  a  reason  why  it  so  often 
happens  that,immediatelyafter  a  fiash  of  Lightning,  "the  big 
rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth."  The  Potential  has  been 
steadily  rising  as  the  drops  have  been  getting  larger  and 
larger;  until,  at  length,  the  Potential  has  become  so  high 
that  the  Thundercloud  is  able  to  discharge  itself,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  drops  have  become  so  large  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  held  aloft  against  the  attracting 
force  of  gravity. 

TmraDEB, 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  phenomenon 
of  Thunder,  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
Lightning,  and  which  though  perfectly  harmless  in  itself, 
and  though  never  heard  until  the  rcEu  danger  is  passed, 
oiien  excites  more  terror  in  the  mind  than  Sie  Li^tning 

■  The  Potential  of  an  electrified  sphere  ia  toflaX  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  with  vhich  the  sphere  is  charged,  divided  by  the  radiua  of  tfae 
aphera.  Now  the  minute  cloud  particlea,  which  go  to  make  up  a  drop 
of  rain,  may  be  taken  to  be  Ter;  am&Il  spher«B ;  sod  if  o  represent 
the  Potential  of  each  ooe,  q  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  it  is 
charged,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  aphere,  we  have  v  ^  ?.  Suppose  1000  of 

these  cloud  particles  to  unite  into  one :  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  tbe 
drop  thus  formed  will  be  1000  9 ;  and  the  radiua,  which  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  cnba  root  of  the  volume,  will  be  lOr.  TheKfore  the 
Potential  of  the  new  sphere  wiU  be  ^~;  <"■  100  ?;  thatia  to  aay.it 

will  b«  100  timee  aa  great  aa  the  Potential  of  the  several  cloud  particles. 
When  a  million  of  cloud  particlea  are  blended  into  a  single  drop,  the  same 
pracesa  will  show  that  the  Potential  haa  been  increased  ten  tboosand  fold  : 
and  when  a  drop  ia  produced  by  the  agglomeration  of  a  million  of 
millions  of  cloud  particles,  the  Potential  of  the  drop  will  be  a  hnodred 
million  times  as  gi«at  aa  that  of  the  iadiridual  particles. 
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flash  itself.  The  sound  of  Thunder,  like  that  of  the  electric 
spark,  is  due  to  a  disturbance  saused  iu  the  air  by  the 
electric  discharge.  The  air  is  first  expanded  by  the  intense 
heat  that  is  developed  along  the  hue  of  di«;harge,  and  then 
it  rushes  back  again  to  fill  up  the  partial  vacuum  which 
its  expansion  has  produced.  This  sudden  movement,  to 
and  fro,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  sound  waves  which  reach 
the  ear  in  the  form  of  Thunder.  But  there  are  certain 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Thunder,  which  are  deserving  of 
special  consideration. 

They  may  be  classified,  I  think,  under  two  heads. 
First,  the  sound  of  Thunder  is  not  an  instantaneous  report, 
like  the  sound  of  the  electric  spark ;  it  is  a  prolonged  peal, 
lasting  sometimes  for  several  seconds.  Secondly,  each  flash 
of  Lightning  ^ves  rise,  not  to  one  peal  only,  but  to  a 
succension  of  peals  following  one  another  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  producing  that  effect,  so  familiar  to  evety  one, 
commonly  described  as  the  rolling  of  Thunder.  Both  of 
these  phenomena  may  be  sufficieiitlr  accounted  for,  I 
think,  m  accordance  with  the  well  established  properties  of 
sound. 

To  understand  why  the  sound  of  Thunder  reaches  the 
ear  as  a  prolonged  peal  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
sound  takes  time  to  travel.  Since  a  flash  of  Lightning  is 
practically  instantaneous,  we  may  assume  that  the  sound  is 

S-oduced  at  the  same  moment  all  along  the  line  of  discharge. 
ut  the  sound  waves,  setting  out  at  the  same  moment  from 
all  points  along  the  line  of  discharge,  must  reach  the  ear 
in  successive  instants  of  time ;  arriving  first  from  that  point 
which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  and  last  from  that  point 
which  is  most  distant.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
nearest  point  of  the  flash  is  a  mile  distant  from  the  observer, 
and  the  farthest  point,  two  miles;  the  sound  will  take 
about  five  seconds  to  come  from  the  nearest  point,  and 
about  ten  seconds  to  come  from  the  farthest  point:  and 
moreover  in  each  successive  instant,  from  the  time  the  first 
sound  reaches  the  ear,  the  sound  will  continue  to  arrive 
from  the  successive  points  between.  Therefore  the  Thunder, 
though  instantaneous  in  its  origin,  will  reach  the  ear  as  a 
prolonged  peal  extending  over  a  period  of  five  seconds. 

The  succession  of  peals  produced  by  a  single  flash  of 
Lightning  is  due  to  several  causes,  each  one  of  which  may 
contribute  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  towards 
the  general  efl'ect.  The  first  cause  that  1  would  mention 
is  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  Lightning  discharge.  To  make 
clear  to  you  the  influence  of  this  circumatanue,  I  must  ask^^ 
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your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  diagram  before  yojt. 
Let  the  broken  line  represent  the  path  of  a  flash  of 
LightDing>,  and  let  o  represent  the  position  of  an  observer. 
The  Bouud  will  reach  him  first  from  the  point  A  which  ia  the 
nearest  to  him;  and  then  it  will  continue  to  arrive  in 
fiucceesive  instants  from  the  successive  points  along  the 
liae  A  N,  and  along  the  line  a  si,  thus  producing  the  effect 


of  a  continuous  peal.  Meanwhile  the  sound  wavea  bavo 
been  travelling  from  the  point  b,  and  in  due  time  will  reach 
the  observer  at  o.  Coming  as  they  do  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  former  they  will  strike  the  ear  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  peal  which,  in  its  turn,  will  be  pro- 
longed by  the  sound  waves  arriving  in  successive  instants 
from  the  successive  points  along  the  line  B  M  and  B  H. 
A  little  later,  the  sound  will  arrive  from  the  more  distant 
point  c,  and  a  third  peal  will  begin.  And  so,  there  will  be 
several  distinct  peals  proceeding,  so  to  speak,  from  several 
distinct  points  in  the  path  of  the  Lightning  flash. 

A  second  cause  to  which  the  succession  of  peals  may  be 
referred  is  to  be  found  in  the  minor  electrical  discharges, 
that  must  often  take  place  within  the  Thundercloud  itself, 
A  Thundercloud  is  not  a  continuous  mass,  like  the  metal 
cylinder  of  thia  electric  machine :  it  baa  many  outlying 
fragments,  more  or  less  imperfectly  connected  with  the 
principal  body.  Moreover,  the  material  of  which  the  cloud 
IS  composed  le  only  a  very  imperfect  conductor,  as  com- 
pared with  our  brass  cylinder.  For  these  two  reasons  it 
must  often  happen,  about  the  time  a  flash  of  Lightning 
passes,  that  different  parts  of  the  cloud  will  be  in  such  mfferent 
Nlectrical  conditions  as  to  give  rise  to  electiical  dischiarges 
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"Within  the  cloud  itself.  Ea(;h  of  these  discbargee  prodnoes 
its  own  peal  of  Thunder ;  and  thue  we  may  have  a  number 
of  minor  pealsi  aometimes  preceding  and  sometimes 
following  the  great  cra^  which  ie  dne  to  the  principal 
discharge. 

Laetlj,  the  inflnence  of  echo  has  often  a  considerable 
share  in  multiplTinc;  the  number  of  peals  of  Thunder.    The 
waves  of  eoiuid,  going  forth  in  all  directions,  are  reflected 
from  the  surfaces  of  mouataiue,  forests,  clouds,  and  build 
logs,  and  coming  back  from  different  quarters,  and  with 
varying  intensity,  reach  the  ear  like  the  roar  of  distant 
artillery.      The  striking  effect  of  these  reverberations,  in  a 
mountain  district,  has  neon  described  by  a  great  poet,  in 
words  which,  I  dare  say,  are  fanuliar  to  most  of  you : 
"  Far  along, 
"  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  cragB  among 
''  Leaps  the  live  thunder  I  not  from  one  lone  oloud 
"  Bat  every  mountain  now  has  found  a  tongue, 
"  And  Jura  answers  from  her  miely  abroud, 
"  Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  that  call  to  her  aloud  I" 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  general  roar  of  Thunder  is  subject  to  great  changes  of 
intensity,  during  the  time  it  lasts,  according  to  the  number 
of  peals  that  may  be  arriving  at  the  ear  of  an  observer, 
in  each  particular  moment.      But  every  one  must  have 
observed  that  even  an  individual  peal  of  thunder  often 
undergoes  similar  changes,  swelling   out  at  one  moment 
with  great  power,  and  the  next  moment,  rapidly  dying 
away.     To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  I  would  observe, 
first,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppoae  that  the  disturbance 
caused  by  Lightning  is  of  exactly  the  same  magnitude, 
at  every  point  of  its  path.    On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
very  probable  that  the  amount  of  this  disturbance  is,  in 
someway,  dependent  on  the  resistance  which  the  Lightning 
encounters.     Hence  the  intensity  of  the  sound  waves  sent 
forth  by  a  flash  of  Lightning,  is  probably  very  different 
at  different  parts  of  its  course ;  and  each  individual  peal 
will  swell  out  on  the  ear,  or  die  away,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lees  inteneaty  of  the  sound  waves  that  reach  the 
ear  in  each  successive  moment  of  time. 

But  there  is  another  influence  at  work  which  must  pro- 
duce variations  in  the  loudness  of  a  peal  of  Thunder,  even 
though  the  sound  waves  set  in  motion  by  the  Lightning 
were  everywhere  of  equal  intensity.  This  influence  depends 
on  the  position  of  the  observer  in  relation  to  the  path  of 
the  Lightaiing  flash.      At  one  part  of  its  course  the  Light- 
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ning  may  follow  a  path  which  remaiDS,  for  a  certain  leogtli, 
at  nearly  the  aame  distaoce  from  the  observer ;  then  all 
the  sound  produced  along  this  lengtli  will  reach  the 
observer  nearly  at  the  eaine  moment,  and  will  buret  upon 
the  ear  with  great  intensity.  At  (mother  part,  the  Li^t- 
ning  may,  for  an  equal  length,  go  rig^t  away  from  the 
observer ;  and  it  is  evident  'StG  sound  produced  along  this 
length  will  reach  the  observer  in  successive  instant^  and 
coaee(juently  produce  an  effect  comparatively  feeble. 

With  a  view  to  investigate  this  interesting  question  a 
little  more  closely,  let  me  suppose  the  position  of  the 
observer  taken  as  a  centre,  and  a  nnmber  of  concentric 
circles  drawn,  cutting  the  path  of  the  Lightning  flash,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  110  feet, 
measured  along  the  direction  of  the  radius.  It  ia  evident 
that  all  the  sound  produced  between  any  two  consecutive 
circles  will  reach  the  ear  within  a  period  which  must  be 
measured  by  the  time  that  sound  takes  to  trav^  110  feet, 
that  is,  within  the  one-tenth  of  a  second.  Hence,  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  sound  that  reaches  the  ear  in 
successive  periods  of  one-tenth  of  a  second,  we  have 
only  to  observe  how  much  is  produced  between  each  two 
consecutive  circles.  But  on  the  supposition  that  the  sound 
waves,  set  in  motion  by  the  flash  of  Lightning,  are  of  equal 
intensity  at  every  point  of  its  path,  it  is  clear  that  tiie 
quantity  of  sound  developed  between  each  two  consecutive 
circles  will  be  simply  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  path 
enclosed  between  them. 

With  these  principles  established,  let  us  now  follow  the 
courso  of  a  peal  of  Thunder,  in  the  diagram  before  us. 
This  broken  line,  drawn  almost  at  random,  represents  the 

Eath  of  a  flash  of  Lightning ;  the  observer  is  supposed  to 
e  placed  at  o,  which  isthe  centre  of  the  concentric  circles ; 
these  circles  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  distance 
of  110  feet,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  radius ;  and 
we  want  to  con^der  how  any  one  peat  of  Thunder  may 
vary  in  loudness  in  the  successive  periods  of  one-tenth  of 
a  second.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  peal  which  begins 
when  the  sound  waves  reach  the  ear  from  the  point  a.  In 
the  first  unit  of  time  the  sound  that  reaches  the  ear  is  the 
sound  produced  along  the  lines  ab  and  AO  ;  in  the  second 
unit,  the  sound  prodiiced  along  the  lines  b  d  and  c  B ;  in 
the  third  unit,  the  sound  produced  along  df  and  E  o.  So 
far  the  peal  has  been  fairly  uniform  in  its  intensity ;  though 
there  has  been  a  sUght  falling  off  in  tJtte  second  and  thrrd 
units  of  time,  as  compared  with  the  first.    But  in  the  fourth 
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Tinit,  there  is  a  confiiderable  falling  away  of  the  soand ;  for 
the  line  P  K  is  only  about  one-third  as  long  as  D  F  and  B  O 
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taken  together:  therefore  the  q^nantity  of  sound  that  reaches 
the  ear  in  the  fourth  unit  of  time  is  only  one-third  of  that 
'which  reaches  it  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  units ;  and 
consequently  the  sound  is  only  one-third  as  load.  In  the 
fifth  unit,  however,  the  peal  must  rise  to  a  sudden  crash  ; 
for  the  portion  of  the  Lightning  path  enclosed  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  circles,  is  about  six  times  aa  great  a^  that 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth ;  therefore  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  will  be  suddenly  increased  about  six-fold.  After 
this  sudden  crash,  the  sound  as  suddenly  dies  away  in  the 
sixth  unit  of  time;  it  continueB  feeble  as  the  path  of  the 
Lightning  goes  nearly  straight  away  from  the  observer ; 
it  swells  again  slighUy  in  the  ninth  unit  of  time ;  and 
then  continues  without  much  variation  to  the  end. 
This  is  only  a  single  illustration ;  but  it  seems  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  changes  of  intensity  in  a  peal  of  Thunder 
must  be  largely  due  to  the  position  of  the  spectator  in 
relation  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Lightning  flash. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that,  by  observing  the 
interval  that  elapses  between  the  Sash  of  Lightning  and 
the  peal  of  Thunder  that  follows  it,  we  may  estimate 
approximately  the  distance  of  the  nearest  point  of  the 
discharge.  Light  travels  with  such  amazing  velocity  that 
we  may  aasume,  without  any  sensible  error,  that  we  see 
the  flash  of  Lightning  at  the  veiy  moment  in  which  the 
discbarge  takes  place.  But  sound,  as  we  have  seen,  takes 
a  sensible  time  to  travel  even  short  distances ;  and  there- 
fore a  measurable  interval  almont  always  elapses  between 
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the  momeot  in  which  the  flash  is  seen  and  the  momect  in 
which  the  peal  of  Thunder  first  reaches  the  ear.  And  the 
distance  through  which  sound  travels  in  this  interval  will 
be  the  distance  of  the  nearest  point  through  which  the 
discharge  has  passed.  Now  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air 
varies  slightly  with  the  temperature ;  but  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  our  chmate  we  shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we 
allow  1,100  feet  for  every  second,  or  about  one  mile  for 
every  five  seconds. 

Ton  will  observe  also  that,  by  repeating  this  observatioD, 
we  can  determine  whether  the  Thundercloud  is  comine 
towards  us,  or  going  away  from  us.  Solong  asthe  interval 
between  each  successive  flash  and  the  corresponding  peal 
of  Thunder  continues  to  get  shorter  and  shorter,  the 
Thundercloud  is  approaching :  when  the  interval  begins  to 
increase,  the  Thundercloud  is  receding  from  us,  and  the 
danger  is  passed. 

The  crash  of  Thunder  is  terrific  when  the  Lightning  is 
close  at  hand;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  sound  does 
not  seem  to  travel  as  far  as  the  report  of  an  ordinary 
cannon.  We  have  no  authentic  record  of  Thunder  having 
been  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles :  whereas  the  report  of  a  single  cannon  has 
been  heard  at  five  times  that  distance ;  and  the  roar  of 
artillery  in  battle,  at  a  greater  distance  still.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Cherbourg,  in  August,  1858,  the 
salute  fired  in  honourof  her  arrival  waaheard  at  Bonchurch 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  It  was  also 
heard  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  is  eigbty-five 
miles  from  Cherbourg,  as  the  crow  flies ;  and  we  are  told 
that,  not  only  was  it  audible  in  its  general  effect,  but  the 
report  of  individual  guns  was  distinctly  recognised.  The 
artillery  of  Waterloo  is  said  to  have  been  heard  at  the  town 
of  Creil,  in  France,  115  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
the  catmonading  at  the  siegeof  Valenciennes, in  1793,  was 
heard,  from  day  to  day,  at  Deal,  on  the  coast  of  England, 
a  distance  of  120  miles.^ 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  some  general 
ideas  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  Lightning,  and  of  the 
Thunder  that  accompanieait  In  my  next  Lecture  1  propose 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  destructive  effects  of  Light- 
ning, and  to  consider  how  these  effeota  may  best  be 
averted  by  means  of  Lightning  Conductors. 

>  The  Thmdenlom,  TomlinBon,  pp.  87-9. 
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ON  CERTAIN  ERRORS  RELATING  TO  JUSTIFICA- 
TION AND  THE  MESSIAH,  AGAINST  WHICH 
ST.  PAUL  ARGUED  IN  HIS  EPISTLES. 

THE  errors  relating  to  JuBtification  were  three :  the  first, 
that  real  internal  JuBtification  could  he  obtained 
through  the  Old  Law,  and  only  through  that ;  the  second 
error  was,  that  by  complying  with  the  Law,  the  Jew  merited, 
in  the  strict  aenBe  of  the  word,  .JuBtification  :  and  the  third 
error  was  that  Justification  could  be  obtaiued  and  merited 
through  the  Natural  Law. 

In  the  present  article  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
above-mentioned  errors  were  those  against  which  St,  Paul 
wrote;  next  I  will  point  out  what  was  the  teaching  of 
St  Paul  and  that  of  St.  Peter  on  the  subject  of  those 
errors,  and  what  has  been  always  that  of  the  church ;  in  the 
tiiird  place  I  will  show  what  Were  the  errors  of  the  Jew8,and 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  regarding  the  MesMaa:  and  finally  I 
will  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  established  premises. 

It  appears  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  St.  Paul 
was  hignly  indignant  with  some  disturbers  among  them 
(c.  5,  V.  12) ;  they  will  bear  judgment,  whoever  they  are 
(c.  5,  V.  10) ;  the  Apostle  wishes  that  they  would  be  cut  oS 
(c.  5,  V.  12) ;  clearly  their  crime  was  great.  Again  the 
Apostle  asks  was  it  from  the  works  of  the  Law,  or  from  Faith, 
that  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  miracles  were 
worked  amongst  them  (c.  3,  v,  2,  5) ;  and  ho  tells  {GaL  c.  5, 
T.  2)  them  that  Christ  will  profit  them  nothing,  if  they  are 
circumcised:  it  is  plain  from  these  verses,  and  from  c.  4,  v. 
21,  and  c.  6,  v.  12,  13,  that  the  crime  of  the  disturbers 
consisted  in  inducing  some  Gentile  Christians  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  circumcised  {the  Jews  were  circumcised 
in  infancy),  and  as  a  consequence  to  undertake  the 
obeervaoce  of  the  Law  (c.  5,  v.  3). 

Now,  what  led  ihe  disturbers  to  this  perverse  con- 
dnct?  It  could  he  nothing  else  than  this:  their  belief 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  insufficient  for  Justification, 
and  that  Circumcision  and  the  Law  were  the  only  adequate 
means  for  that  end.  Moreover,  as  these  disturbers  were 
Christians,  and  believed  that  our  Lord  was  the  Meeeias,  we 
infer  tiiat  the  common  belief  among  the  Jews  (non- 
ChriBtians)  was,  that  even  under  the  Messias  the  only  means 
oi  Justification  was  through  the  Law  of  Moses;  tor  the 
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dieturbers  before  iheai  conTersioD  must  have  held  their 
belief  regarding  the  Law  in  common  with  their  co- 
relic^oniBts. 

The  above-stated  conclusion  is  confiimed  by  c.  2,  v.  21, 
6aL ;  in  which  the  Apostle  Btates,  that  if  Justification  is 
through  the  Law,  Christ  died  iu  vain ;  that  is,  if  Justification 
is  through  the  Law  (and  this  is  what  thev  held)  the  Measias 
would  have  no  direct  influence  on  the  Justification  r^  the 
sinner.  In  c.  3,  v.  20  Romans,  the  Apostle  proves,  and  in 
Gal.  c.  2,  V.  16,  he  asserts,  that  no  one  is  justified  by  the 
Law :  showing  that  the  Jews  held  the  contrary  doctrine. 

Having  now  shown  that  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatiane,  and  to  the  Romans  has  argued  agamst  the  false 
doctrine,  that  the  Jew  was  justified  by  the  Law  and  by 
that  only,  I  now  proceed  to  uiow  that  he  argued  against 
another  error :  viz.,  that  the  Jew  merited,  strictly  speakiud^ 
Justification  by  compliance  with  the  Law. 

The  Apostle  (Roin.  c.  3,  v.  23,  24)  having  stated  thatall 
have  sinned  aud  need  the  Glory  of  God  -^  and  that  we  are 
justified  freely  by  His  grace ;  asks  (v.  27),  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Jew,  Where  is  then  thy  boasting  1  and  answers, 
that  it  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  faith:  that  is,  by  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  he  has  laid  down : 
but  would  not  be  excluded  by  the  law  of  facts ;  that  is,  by 
the  Jew's  view  of  Justification  by  the  Law.  The  Jew 
might  boast  then,  if  his  view  of  Justification  were  correct ; 
and  this  boasting  could  be  founded  only  on  his  belief  that 
he  had  a  law  that  justified,  and  that  he  merited  Justificatiou 
by  compliance  with  the  Law:  by  this  comphance,  bis 
Justification  would  be  his  own  work,  the  result  of  his  own 
merit  and  his  due.  In  v.  2,  c.  4  Rom.  the  Apostle  says 
that  Abraham  has  glory.if  he  were  justified  by  works ;  but 
what  glory  could  we  have,  if  he  did  not  merit  Justification  ? 

Again  (in  c.  4,  v.  2  Rom.)  it  is  said,  "  K  Abraham  were 
justified  by  works  he  has  glory ;"  and  that  before  God  and 
men  ;  (there  is  no  limitation  to  his  "  gloriatio"  in  c,  3,  v.  27, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  putting  it  here) ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  "  has  no  glory  before  God"  (nor  at  all),  the  text 
states;  and  the  Apostle  proves  this  in  v.  3,  by  showing  that 
Abraham  was  justified  freely ;  and  he  provee  that  he  waa 


'  GI0T7  of  God,  tbst  for  which  God  meritB  praiw,  free  J 
in  opposition  to  the  Klorj  of  man,  for  vhich  man  merits  pnise,  and  is 
Jmtiiicatioa  by  voAa  :  Abraham's  glory  voold  be  JnrtificatiMi  ti^ 
works  (0.  4,  y.  2,  Rom.) 
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jnHtdfied  freely,  by  remarking  in  v,  4,  that  a  word  was  nsed 
("  repatatum  est"),  which  implied  a  free  gift ;  whereas  a 
different  expression  would  be  used  ("  secundum  debitum") 
if  Abraham  nad  glory,  or  was  justified  by  hie  works.  Hence 
I  infer,  that  if  Abraham  were  justified  by  his  works,  he 
would  have  merited  justification  ;  and  that  in  the  mind  of 
the  Jew,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  it  by  the  Apostle, 
"  Justiticatio  ex  operibus  "  is  synonymous  with  "  Justificatio 
ex  merito,"  or  "  Secandum  debitiun." ' 

From  the  meaning  of  "  operatur  "  in  v.  4,  o.  4,  Rom., 
we  can  infer  the  meamng  of  "  opera  tegia  "  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews :  "  Operatui"  expresses  the  action  of  the  man  who 
works  and  merits  hia  wages ;  "  Opera  legis"  must  then  mean 
varke,  on  account  of  which  wages  (Justification)  are  due. 

Bellarmine  (De  Justif.  Lib.  4,  c,  18),  proves  that  the 
Justification  of  Abraham  spoken  of  here,  is  the  second 
Justification,  or  an  increase  of  the  first ;  but  this  considera- 
tion does  not  affect  the  argument ;  the  Jews  beheved  that 
no  Justification  was  given  without  merit,  either  through 
the  works  of  the  Law,  or  through  circumcision  and  sacrifices, 
before  the  Law  was  given ;  and  the  Apostle  has  proved 
the  contrary  from  the  case  of  Abraham.* 

Lower  down,  in  c.  4,  the  Apostle  shows  that  Abraham, 
far  from  meriting  justification  by  circumcision,  or  on 
account  of  it,  was  just  before  that  ceremony  took  place  ; 
and  that  circumcision  was  the  sign  of  the  friendship  already 
existing  between  God  and  himself,  and  presupposed  justiii- 
catioQ. 

In  Rom.  0. 11,  V.  6,  the  Apostle  proves  that  Justification 
was  not  by  works,  that  is,  by  merit ;  because  it  was  by 
grace,  that  is,  freely  given. 

Again,  in  Epk.  c.  2,  v.  8  &  9,  the  Apostle  states  "  that 

<  1.  In  the  inteipTeUtioT]  of  t.  2,  c  4,  I  follow  Be«1en.  2. 
I  thiak  "  secandum  camem"  in  t.  I,  c  4.  Rom.,  should  be  connected 
witb  "Abreham,  patrem  Qostrmn;"  in  e.  9,  v.  .S,  the  Apostle  saj*, 
"  Cognati  moi  aeciuidum  caraem,"  and  r.  5,  "ChrietuB  secunduia 
camem :"  Abraham  is  the  father  of  at]  belierers,  Gentiles  even  (^ni.  o. 
4,  T.  II);  it  was  tbereforo  uecessaiy  to  add  "aecundum  camem,"  in 
order  to  indicste  the  Jews.  Besides  m  the  minds  of  the  Jews  there  was 
no  reason  for  eicluding  sacrifices  from  the  souices  of  Abraham's  merit ; 
for  these  were  of  Dirine  institution  as  well  as  circumcision,  which  must 
be  taken  as  the  onlf  source,  if  "  secundum  camem"  is  lefened  to 


■Bellannine  gives  a  different  reason  ("Dico  igitor,  Panlum,"  &c.) 
He  eays  that  the  argument  is — that  if  Abraham  when  just  was  not  mado 
more  just  by  the  works  without  faith,  much  less  would  the  impious  be 
made  jnat  bj  the  like  works. 
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the  ChriRtiauB  (Jew  and  Gentile)  were  saved  by  grace"  (not 
merited  by  themeelvee,  for  it  is  a  gift  of  Uod) ;  aod  not  by 
works,  that  no  man  may  glory  in  having  merited  bis  own 
justification  by  his  worlte. 

Moreover,  in  Gal.  c.  3,  v.  17,  the  Apostle  states,  that  a 
testament  was  confirmed  by  God,  and  that,  therefore,  its 
promises  and  provisions  should  be  fulfilled — no  one  setting 
aside  a  merely  human  testament.  Now  the  object  of  the 
promises  was  blessing,  that  is,  Justification  to  the  Gentiles 
(c,  3,  V.  8) ;  but  if  Justification  is  merited  by  the  works  of 
the  Law,  and  by  these  only,  the  promise  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
{Gal.  c.  3,  V.  18),  as  the  promise  of  a  free  gift,  such  as  that 
made  to  Abraham,  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the  payment  of  a 
debt  which  is  strictly  due.  There  is  no  room  for  a  free  gift 
of  it,  if  Justification  must  on  every  occasion  be  merited. 
The  above  Inteipretation  supposes  that  the  Jews  held  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  merit ;  but  as  H  fits  in  well 
with  the  scope  and  argument  of  the  Apostle,  I  infer  that 
he  made  a  like  supposition,  and  that  he  was  arguing  against 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  merit  of  works  of  the  Law. 

'  Ae  I  have  come  so  near  to  y.  19,  c.  3,  Gal.,  I  have  thongbt  that  it 
vould  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  an  interpretation  of  that  and  t.  20, 
which  I  think  probable,  and  ia  certainly  intelligible. 

I  have  read  aomewhere  Uiat  there  have  been  given  two  hundred 
different  interpretations  of  these  two  versea ;  whether  the  one  which  I 
offer  be  of  these  I  cannot  eaj,  but  it  appears  to  me  the  most  probable  of 
all  that  I  have  Been. 

I  interpret  them  in  "  manu  mediatorie,"  in  t.  19,  in  this  way :  cum 
potestate  inedtatoTis.  "  Manus"  means  power  sometimes,  according  to 
Weitenauer,  in  his  Biblical  Lexicon,  who  lefers  to  Ji^  (c.  6,  v.  4) ;  Kingt 
(book  1,  c.  17,  V.  37)  P»alm»  (21  v.  21,  48  v.  16,  63  t.  U).  And 
ouarez  (book  9,  c.  2,  n.  10,  de  Lege,  &c},  referring  to  an  interpretation 
by  St.  Chiysostora,  by  some  Greeks,  and  by  many  Latins — taking 
'*  mediatoris"  to  mean  "  the  Christ,"  says  that  in  that  interpretation 
"  manu"  must  mean  with  power  or  authority.  Supposing  tben  this 
meaning)  of  "  manu,"  the  sense  of  the  latter  part  of  v.  19  would  be — that 


the  Law  was  given  by  Angels  with  the  power  of  a  mediator :  Angels 
were  the  mediators  of  the  Law ;  and  that  tiiey  were  we  may  infer  also 
from  Actt  c.  7,  t.  53  Heb.  c.  3,  v.  2.     Now  aa  the  promises  were 


made  \o  one  (Gai.  c.  S,  v.  15),  and  as  the  blessings  to  the  Gentiles 
should  therefore  be  given  through  one,  the  Law  which  was  given  by  many 
(per  An^elos)  could  not  be  the  blessing  promised ;  besidM,  the  Angels, 
the  medjators  of  the  Law,  were  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whidi 
tad,  however,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  blessed  (^Gal  c.  3,  v.  8).  The 
Apostle  emphasizes  the  fact  of  "  semen  "  being  in  the  singnlar  number, 
and  one  would  expect  that  he  would  found  some  argument  on  the  fact. 
Note — 1  give  a  paraphrase  of  "unius,"  not  one  in  number,  norin  natnre 
with  Abraham.  If  it  be  objected  that  "  mediatoris  "  is  singular,  though 
>Thi>  I  take  to  ba  the  msaning  of  "rasnu"  in  Actt  c  7  v.  ZL;  etpedally 
if  we  adopt  ihe  reading  prefensd  by  Beeien. 
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This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  consider  what  part  of 
the  Law  conferred,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  JustiHcation. 
St.  Paul  {Hef).  c.  9,  v.  22)  states  that  "  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission,"  th>tt  is  legal  remission  of  sin ; 
or,  in  other  words,  remission  of  the  legal  punishment  duo 
for  sin ;  and,  according  to  what  I  have  proved,  the  "  opei-a 
legis  "  only,  in  the  opinion  ol'  the  Jews,  confLTred  Justifica- 
tion ;  every  "  opus  legis  "  then,  that  conferred  legal  justice, 
must  have  conferred  internal  justice  also,  in  their  belief. 
Some  "  opus  legis,"  must  have  conferred  internal  justice, 
and  no  "  opus  legis "  can  be  assigned  appropriate  except 
that  which  conferred  external  justice  on  account  of  the 
same  dn. 

But  the  "  opera  legis,"  in  which  blood  was  shed,  per- 
tained to  the  cereoiomal  part  of  the  Law,  So  I  conclude 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  Law  that  conferred  legal  and  internal  juetice. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Calmet  in  nis  History  of  the  Bible 
(under  the  word  eeuvrea) :  Tlie  works  of  the  Imvi  opposed  to 
the  works  of  justice  and  of  grace,  are  the  ceremonial  works 
of  the  Law  of  Moses." 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Record,  with  the  Editor's 
permission,  I  shall  treat  of  the  error  of  the  Gentilea 
regarding  Justification  through  the  natural  law  and  by 
merit- 

MlCHAEL  CoNKOLLT,  P.P.,  Bekegh,  Oort. 

"angeloe"  is  plural,  I  reply  that  in  Psalm  94,  v.  10,  we  have  a  umilar 
form  of  eipieauon  :  "  Hi  errant  corde,"  in  which  "  corde"  ia  singular, 
though  "Hi"  is  plural.  And  St.  Paul  in  Heb.  e.  3,  v.  10,  writes: 
*'  Semper  errant  corde."  A  reason  migbt  be  given  for  having  "  manu  " 
and  "mediatoris"  in  the  aingular  number,  riz.  :  tbat  as  the  function 
of  the  Angels  in  giving  the  Law  was  one,  it  might  be  expreesed 
aa  if  i^Bcharged  bv  one.  I  am  the  more  confident  tbat  the  interpretation 
here  given  of  the  latter  part  of  v.  19,  and  of  the  first  part  of  v.  ^0,  21,  ia 
correct,  from  the  conudeiation  that  the  argument  here  suggested  ia 
given  nowhere  else  hy  St.  Paul ;  though  it  ia  a  strong  argument  against 
the  Jews,  who  {as  appears  clearlj  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa) 
opposed  and  preferred  the  Angfds  and  the  Lan  given  by  them,  to  the 
Messiah  and  His  Law ;  and  who  believed  that  the  Law  giren  by  the 
Angels  was  the  source  of  all  Justification  to  themselves  and  others.  In 
the  second  clause  of  v.  20  the  Apostle  gives  another  leaaon  ("  aatem  " 
■)  to  show  that  the  promised  blessing  was  not  to  be  given 


is  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews;  but  if  Justification  w 
to  be  through  the  Law  only.  Ha  wonld  appear  to  be  the  God  of  the 
Jews  only ;  as  in  tbat  case  all  should  become  Jews  in  order  to  be 
juati&d.  Hence  Justification  cannot  be  through  the  Law  only.  The 
Apostle  makes  use  of  this  argument  in  Rom.  c  3,  v.  29  and  30,  and  Rom. 
c  10,  T.  12 ;  Tim.  1  Ep.  c  2,  v.  5. 
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nordenskiOld. 

PERHAPS  it  would  be  more  becoming  to  call  our  hero 
by  the  name  by  which  we  knew  him,  the  Professor,  or 
by  that  title  of  honour,  the  Baron,  which  King  Oscar  recently 
gave  him;  but  Boraehow  it  accords  more  with  our  estimate  of 
the  man  to  speak  of  him  by  his  uame  only,  and  as  we  say 
Nelson,  Wellington,  Helmholtz,  and  Newman,  so  we  say 
simply,  Nordensldold- 

Few  among  our  readers  will  need  to  ask,  as  we  had  to 
do  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  first  meeting  him 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  who  is  Nordenshiold  t  For  now  hia 
most  daring  work  ie  done,  which  then  was  only  at  its 
commencement,  and  the  Voyage  of  the  Ve^a,'  of  which  wo 
then  witnessed  the  start,  is  now  in  two  gooiily  and  well  illus- 
trated volumes  in  the  hands  of  every  body,  as  deservedly 
the  book  of  the  season.  If  we  seem  to  think  more  of  the 
man  than  of  the  work  that  he  achieved,  and  put  his  name 
rather  than  that  of  the  vessel  at  the  head  of  our  qhort 
notice,  it  is  because  we  feel  how  completely  the  whole  is 
the  outcome  of  his  own  mind,  the  growth  of  his  own  ideas, 
the  realization  of  his  own  matured  deeigna 

This,  we  believe,  will  strike  every  careful  reader  of 
these  two  interesting  volumes,  which  are  themselves  the 
best  illustration  to  which  we  coiJd  point,  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  design  ahke  in  its  conception  and  execution, 
and  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  man  himself,  whose  spirit 
lives  and  breathes  throughout  their  pages.  The  reader 
may  easily  and  correctly  enough  picture  to  himself  the 
calm,  self-pOBsessed,  simple,  unobtrusive  gentleman,  who, 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Noah's  ark "  company  of  the 
J(niae  Lie  for  several  days,  played  no  part  therein  but  that 
of  the  tender  husband  of  a  delicate  wife,  and  the  indulgent 
father  of  a  fine  manly  boy.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  he  was 
leaving  us  that  we  fully  understood  his  greatness,  and 
when  we  shook  hands  at  Tromsoe  and  wished  him  a  success- 
ful voyage,  that  we  began  to  understand  the  graud  deragn 
he  was  quitting  us  to  accomplish. 

Yes ;  there  in  Lapland — where  we  had  just  been  wander- 
ing among  the  Laps  and  their  reindeer — tnere  off  Tromsoe, 
beside  our  Jotuu  Lie,  lay  the  Vega  and  its  smaller  com- 

'  "  The  ToyORe  of  the  Vega  round  Aua  and  Europe."  By  A.  E. 
Nordenekibld.  T^analAted  bj  A.  Lealie.  2  voU.  London :  MacMillam 
&  Co.,  1881. 
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panion  the  Lend;  while  away  beyond  the  Nortti  Cape  were 
Bteamiog  to  their  appointed  place  of  meetdug  the  Frazer 
and  Express. 

Eacn  vessel  had  its  special  destination.  The  two  laat 
mentioned  were  to  carry  their  cargoes  up  to  Yenisej,  the 
Licna  to  accompany  the  Vega  still  further,  and  then  to  sail 
up  the  river  of  its  own  name,  while  the  chief  vessel  was  to 
go  on  alone,  and  achieve  what  vessel  had  never  achieved 
before,  the  North  East  passage  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 

We  shall,  perhaps,  better  underatand  what  ia  implied  in 
these  several  destmations,  by  accompanying  the.  Vega  on 
its  voyagtt,  and  dropping  each  companion  at  its  appointed 
place  of  separate  departure,  than  by  any  introdnctoiy 
remarks.  So  we  will  carry  the  reader  away  from  Tromsoe 
on  July  21, 1878,  with  the  Vega  and  Lena,  round  the  North 
Cape  into  the  Archipelago  of  Maosoe,  to  post  his  last  letter 
for  home  at  the  most  northern  post  office  in  the  world,  for 
Maosoe  is  in  71*  north  latitude,  and  twenty  milee  south-west 
of  the  North  Cape,  which  is  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
Norway.  Head  winds,  rain,  fog,  and  heavy  sea  combine  to 
keep  the  two  vessels  here  for  four  daya  (Well  do  we 
remember  this  rough  weather  which  pitched  and  tossed  our 
own  little  Jonas  Lie  on  its  run  to  the  Lofoden  Islands.)  On 
they  sail  along  the  western  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  towards 
Yugor  Schar,  and  on  the  30th  anchor  at  Chabarova,  a 
small  village  on  the  mainland  south  of  that  strait.  Here 
acquaintance  is  made  with  the  Samoyed,  who  come  hither 
in  summer  to  trade  with  the  Rnssiane,  aud  to  pasture  their 
herds  ot  reindeer  on  Vaygats  Island  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Yugor  Strait. 

Here  Nordenskiold  dissertates  at  length  upon  these 
people,  and  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  "  of  the  Polar 
races  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  the  reindeer  Laps 
undoubtedly  stand  highest"  (a  position  in  which  we  rejoice, 
seeing  that  our  old  friends  near  Tromsoe  come  under  this 
head),  "Next  to  them  comes  the  Eskimo  of  Danish 
Greenland^they  are  both  still  nomads  and  hunters,  but 
cannot  be  called  savages.  Last  of  all  come  the  Samoyeds." 
These  people,  it  seems,  are  baptized  into  the  orthodox 
(Russian)  faith,  but  they  wwship  their  old  idols  {boloans)  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  called  Samoyed,  which  means  man-eaters,  or 
Samodin,  which  means,  individual,  "  one  who  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  another."    Our  author  inclines  to  the  former, 

.v.„„.vlc 
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thoui^h  there  is  no  proof  given  that  they  ever  deserved  toe 
horrible  Dame, 

But  we  must  not  expect  that  these  regions  are  peopled, 
even  with  euch  summer  visitors  as  the  yamoyoils :  we  are 
tokl,  "  except  the  few  Samoyeds,  all  the  lauds  which  in  the 
Old  World  have  formed  the  field  of  research  of  tlie  polar 
explorers— SpitzbergeiijFranz-Joeef  Land,NovayaZeiHlya, 
Vangafe  Island,  the  Taimur  Peninsula,  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  and  perhaps  Wrangel's  Land — are  uninhabited. 
But,  as  a  kina  of  compensation,  the  animal  life  which  is 
found  here  in  summer,  and  in  summer  only,  is  more  vigorous, 
or  is  lees  concealed  by  vegetation  than  in  the  south.  Then 
he  enters  with  his  usual  fulness  and  minuteness  into  an 
examination  and  description  of  them,  illustrating  hia  word 
pictures  with  excellent<lrawing8.'  "Longbefore  one  enters 
the  regions  of  the  Polar  Sea,  tho  vessel  is  suiTounded  by 
flocks  of  large  grey  birds  (the  i'ulmar),  which  fly,  or  rather 
hover  without  moving  their  wings,  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  swelling  of  the  billows. 
When  the  navigator  has  gone  a  little  further  north,  and 
come  to  an  iee-hestrewed  sea,  the  swell  ceases  at  once,  the 
wind  is  hushed,  and  the  sea  becomes  bright  as  a  mirror, 
rising  and  sinking  with  a  slow  gentle  hea\'ing ;  llueks  of 
birds  swarm  in  the  air,  and  swim  among  ice  floes,"  Strange 
places  for  birds'  nests  on  tho  cold  cliif  and  frozen  sand, 
where, "  in  some  parts  the  under  part  of  the  egg  during 
hatching  could  never  be  warmed  above  the  freezing 
point."  Then  for  the  reindeer.  Its  life  is  best  known 
from  Spitzbergen,  and  here  is  its  annual  directory. 
"During  summer  it  betakes  itself  to  the  grassy  plains  m 
the  ice-freo  valleys  of  the  island ;  in  late  autumn  it  with- 
draws to  the  sea  coast,  in  order  to  eat  the  sea-weed  that  is 
thrown  up  on  the  beach,  and  in  winter  it  goes  back  to  the 
lichen-clad  mountain  heights  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  it  appears  to  thrive  exceedingly  well,  though  the 
cold  during  winter  must  be  excessively  severe,  for,  when 
the  reindeer  return  in  spring  to  the  coast  they  are  still  very 
fat,  but  some  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  enow  has  frozen 
on  the  surface,  and  a  cruet  of  ice  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  get  at  the  mountain  sides,  they  become  so  poor  as  to  be 
scarcely  eatable.     In  summer,  however,  they  speedily  eat 

'  The  best  of  these  are  from  photogniphB  bj  the  Captain  (Palander) 
of  the  Vrga,  aad  from  sketches  b;  a  joung  RuBBian  Cavalry  Officer, 
Lieutenant  Nordquiat,  whom  we  had  die  pleasuTe  of  meeting  on  tbe 
JtmatJJe. 
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themBelves  fast  into  oonditioii,  asd  in  aatunm  they  are  so 
iat  that  they  wo\ild  certainly  take  prizes  at  an  euiibition 
of  fat  cattle."  And  one  more  word  picture  of  a  well- 
known  animaL  "  The  Polar  bear  is  not  difficult  to  kiU. 
When  he  obeerres  a  man,  he  commonly  approaches  in  hope 
of  prey,  with  supple  movem^its,  and  in  a  nundred  zig-zag 
bends,  in  order  to  conceal  the  direction  he  intends  to  take, 
and  thus  keep  his  prey  from  being  frightened.  Daring  his 
approach,  he  often  climbs  up  on  bloclu  of  ice,  or  raises  him- 
fleli"  on  his  hind  legs,  in  order  to  get  a  more  extensive  view, 
or  else  stands  snumng  up  the  air  with  evident  care  in  all 
directions,  in  order,  by  the  aid  of  smell,  which  he  seems  to 
rely  upon  more  than  sight,  to  ascertain  the  true  kind  and 
nature  of  the  snrronnding  objects.  If  he  thinks  he  has  to 
do  with  a  seal,  he  creeps  or  trails  himself  forward  along  the 
ice,  and  is  said  then  to  conceal  with  the  fore-paws  the  only 
part  of  his  body  that  contrasts  with  the  white  colour  of 
the  snow — his  long  black  nose.  If  one  keeps  quite  still, 
the  bear  comes  in  this  way  so  neiur  that  one  can  shoot  him 
at  the  distance  of  two  gun-lengths ;  or,  what  the  hunters 
consider  safer,  kill  him  with  the  lance.  If  an  unarmed 
man  falls  in  with  a  Polar  bear,  some  rapid  movements  Eind 
loud  cries  are  generally  sufficient  to  put  him  to  flight,  but 
if  the  man  himself  flies,  he  is  certain  to  have  the  boar  after 
him  at  full  speed.  If  the  hear  is  wounded,  he  always 
takes  to  flight  He  often  lays  snow  upon  the  wound  with 
his  fore-paws ;  sometimes  in  his  death  struggle,  he  scrapes 
with  his  fore-feet  a  hole  in  the  snow,  in  which  he  buries 
his  head." 

So  the  great  explorer  beguiles  his  readers  on  the  Arctic 
voyage  until,  on  August  1st,  the  vessels  pass  through  the 
Yugor  Schar  into  uie  Kara  Sea.  The  passage  was  free ' 
from  ice,  so  well-timed  was  the  visit ;  and  now  the  four 
vessels  are  in  the  broad  sea,  into  which  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisej  opens;  and  that  now,  the  reader  will  remember, 
is  the  destination  of  the  Frazer  and  EM>re»t.  On  they  all 
sail  and  steam,  when,  on  the  6th,  land  is  sighted,  and  all 
jHit  into  Port  Dickson,'  where  the  Vega  coals  from  the 
jEirpretM.     On  the  9th  they  part;  the  Vega  and  Lena  beiug 

iport  Dickson.  Very  properlf  named  after  Dr.  Oscar  Djckson, 
the  Gotb^iboig  merchant,  vho  contributed  to  five  previous  expedi- 
tions, and  advanced  the  necessary  funds  for  this  e^lonttion,  the  expenses 
of  vhinh  were  tiltiraatdy  shared  with  turn  bj  King  Oscar  and 
Mr.  Sfbiriakoff. 
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left  betuDd ;  the  other  two  veeeels  eteamiug  up  the  Yenisej 
to  Yenisejek,  Tphere  tJieir  cargo  ia  lying. 

But,  says  the  reader,  this  looks  common-place  enough : 
trading  vessels  coasting  along,  and  then  sailing  up  the 
river  of  their  desHnatioD.  In  truth  it  is  almost  bo  ;  but  to 
whom  is  all  this  owing  ?  Only  three  years  previously  (in 
August  1875)  Nordenakiold  eays,  "  I  succeeded,  in  a  walrns- 
huntiug  sloop  (the  Ptoecm),  in  sailing  through  Yugor 
Straits,  and  over  the  nearly-free  Kara  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenisej,  and  anchored  here  "  at  what  he  now 
calls  Port  Dickson.  And  what  does  this  simple  state- 
ment mean,  which  reads  so  common-place,  through  the 
very  simplicity  of  its  language  1  "  By  tliis  voyage  I  waa 
the_/i«(who  succeeded  in  penetrating  from  me  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  a  vessel  to  the  mouths  of  the  great  Siberian 
Rivers;"  for  the  estuary  of  the  Obi  is  close  berade  that 
of  the  Yenisej. 

On  that  occasion  he  left  the  sloop,  and  went  up  the 
Yenisej  in  a  Mordland  boat  to  Saostrovskog,  aud  on  by 
steamer  to  Yenisejsk;  returning  home  by  land  through 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  en  fete,  as  the  firat  who  had  ever 
road©  the  voyage. 

Of  course  there  were  plenty  of-  people  to  depreciate 
what  had  been  done,  and  to  say  that  the  eucceea  of  the 
Proeven  depended  upon  an  accidental  combination  of  for- 
tunate circumstances,  which  woidd  not  soon  occur  again; 
"  so  in  order  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  mat  I 
might  myself  bring  the  first  goods  by  sea  to  Siberia,  I 
imdertook  my  second  voyage  to  the  Yenisej  in  1876,  in 
which  I  penetrated  with  flie  steamer  Ymer,  not  only  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  also  up  the  river  to  Yakovieva,  in 
71°  N.L.,  hence  I  returned  the  same  yearbyseatoEurope." 
He  sailed  from  Norway  July  26th,  and  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenisej  Augost  15th,  1876. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  trade  with  Siberia  was  opened 
up.  The  Frazer  made  the  voyage  in  the  following  year, 
as  did  t^e  Louite,  iram  England,  which  left  Hull  on  July 
18th,  and  arrived  at  Tobolsk,  on  the  river  Obi,  on  Sep- 
tember 20th. 

Perhaps  the  most  plucky  voyage  made  since  the  original 
discovery  was  that  ot  Captain  Scnwanenberg  in  the  Daxm, 
who  sewed  with  two  mates  and  two  sailors  in  that  mere 
half-decked  sloop  firom  Yeniseisk  to  Europe,  "  the  firat  and 
hitherto  the  only  voyage  of  tnat  kind." 

So  i^  as  is  now  the  case,  a  regular  trade  is  eBtabliahed 
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hy  this  ronte  with  Siberia,  it  is  to  Nordenskidld  alone  that 
it  is  due.  He  already  in  1876  did  tlus  work  completely: 
in  1878  be  cames  etiU  further  hia  expiorations,  and,  while 
the  Frazer  and  Express  sail  up  the  \  enisej,  he  proceeds  in 
the  Vega  to  open  up  another  great  Siberian  River,  the  Lena, 
to  the  smaller  vessel  whose  name  marks  by  anticipation 
its  destination. 

On  August  lOtb,  the  Vega  and  Lena  weigh  anchor  and 
continue  their  voyage.  Now  all  is  new  to  the  explorer ; 
for  the  coast  maps  are  soon  found  to  be  valueless.  Fogs 
axe  their  greatest  impediment,  for  of  ice  there  is  little  or 
none.  On  the  12th,  he  notes  through  the  clear  waters  "  a 
larc^e  number  of  dead  fish  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea," 
£tna  this  leads  to  some  remarkable  observations. 

"  They  had  probably  perished  from  the  same  cause  which 
often  kills  fish  m  the  river  Obi  in  bo  great  numbers,  that 
the  water  is  infected ;  namely,  from  a  large  shoal  of  fish 
having  been  inclosed  by  ice  in  a  small  hole,  where  the 
water,  when  its  siurface  has  frozen,  could  no  longer  by 
absorption  from  the  air  replace  the  oxygen  consumed,  and 
when  the  fish  have  thus  been  literally  drowned.  I  mention 
this  inconsiderable /«d  of  some  self-dead  fish,  because  self- 
dead  vertebrate  animals,  even  fish,  are  found  extremely 
seldom.  Such  jinda,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  noted  witn 
much  greater  care  than,  for  instance,  the  occurrence  of 
animal  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  where  they 
have  been  seen  a  thousand  times  before.  During  my  nine 
expeditions  in  the  Arctic  regions,  when  animal  life  during 
sommer  is  bo  exceedingly  abundant,  the  case  just  men- 
tioued  has  been  one  of  the  few  in  which  I  have  found 
remains  of  recent  vertebrate  animals  which  could  be  proved 
to  have  died  a  natural  death.  Kear  hunting  grounds  there 
are  to  be  seen  often  enough  the  remains  of  reindeer,  seals, 
foxes,  or  birds,  that  have  died  from  gunshot  wounds,  but 
no  self-dead  Polar  bear,  seal,  walrus,  white  whale,  fox, 
goose,  auk,  lemming  or  other  vertebrate.  The  Polar  bear 
and  the  reindeer  are  found  there  in  bimdreds,  the  seal, 
walrus  and  white  whale  in  thousands,  and  birds  in  milhons. 
These  animals  must  die  a  "natural"  death  in  untold 
numbers.  What  becomes  of  their  bodies  I  Of  this  wo 
have  for  the  present  no  idea,  and  yet  we  have  here  a 
problem  of  immense  importance  for  the  answering  of  a 
large  number  of  queetionB  concerning  the  formation  of 
foBsiliferons  strata.  It  is  etrsoge  in  any  case  that  on 
Bpitzbergen  it  is  easier  to  find  vertebrae  of  a  gigantic 
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lizard  of  the  Trias,  than  bones  of  a  aelf-dead  seal,  wabos, 
or  bird,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  more  southeriy 
inhabited  landa" 

Again,  he  makes  some  snggestire  obserrationB  on 
cosmic  dust,  which  is  best  observed  in  these  regions  where 
earth  dust  there  is  none :  *'  I  estimate  the  quantity  of  dost 
that  was  found  on  the  ice  north  of  Spitzbergen  at  from 
one-tenth  to  oqe  milligram  per  square  metre.  But  this 
amounts  to  500,000,000  kilograms  (half  million  tons)  per 
year  on  the  whole  earth,"  which  we  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  George  Darwin. 

The  voyage  is  now  N.E.  along  the  coast  of  the  Taimnr 
Peninsula;  and  on  the  19th  the  dark,  ice-free  cape  peeps 
out  of  the  mist,  and  the  veesele  enter  the  northern  bay, 
which  cuts  it  into  two  promontories,  west  and  east.  He 
calls  the  extreme  point  Cape  Chelyupkin,^  and  "  now  we  had 
reached  a  great  goal,  which  for  centuries  had  been  the 
object  of  unsuccei^fid  struggles.  For  the  first  time  a  vessel 
lay  at  anchor  ofE  the  northernmost  cape  of  the  Old  World 
.  .  .  the  landscape  was  the  most  monotonous  and  the 
most  desolate  I  had  seen  in  the  High  North." 

Next  the  cape  is  doubled,  and  ice  combines  with  fog  to 
impede  the  voyage :  "  drift  ice  growB  heavier  and  Jess 
broken  up ;"  they  sail  into  a  broad  field  of  ice  and  have  to 
retrace  their  course.  Then  they  sail  towards  the  low  lying 
shore  which  stretches  from  north  to  south.  For  two  days 
they  sail  over  what  on  recent  maps  is  marked  as  land. 
They  pass  Preobraschenie  Island,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
27th,  seventeen  days  after  parting  with  the  Frazer  and 
Express,  the  Lena  starts  up  the  Lena  River,  and  the  Vega 
Baits  on  alone. 

The  explorer  sums  up  the  work  to  this  point,  thus: 
"From  Norway  to  the  Lena  we  were  troubled  with  fogs:- 
but  it  was  only  when  we  left  the  navigable  water  along 
the  coast  to  the  east  of  Cape  Chelyuskin  that  we  fell  in 
with  ice  in  such  quantity  that  it  was  an  obstacle  to  our 
voyage.  If  the  coast  had  been  followed  the  whole  time» 
if  the  weather  had  been  clear,  and  the  navigable  water 
sufficiently  surveyed,  so  that  it  had  been  possible  to  keep 
the  course  of  the  vessel  near  the  land,  the  voyage  of  the 
Vega  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  would  never  have  been 

' "  If  railways  were  introduced  and  the  f  i«gbt  could  be  made  as  low 
aa  one  farthing  the  kilometre'ton,  it  would  in  any  case  rise,  from  the 
grain  i«gionfl  in  Siberia  to  a  harbour  on  the  Baltic,  to  from  four  to 
nearly  seven  pomids  sterling  per  ton." 
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•obttmettd  hy  ice.  And  I  sm  coQTinced  that  this  will  happen 
y eu-  after  year  daring  the  close  of  Aagnst,  at  least  between 
the  Tenisej  and  the  Leoa.  For  I  believe  that  tube  place 
where  ice  obstacles  will  perhaps  he  met  with  most  fr^ 
quentlr,  will  not  be  the  north  point  of  Asia,  hut  the  region 
east  of  the  entrance  of  the  Kara  Sea." 

We  should  like  to  follow  the  Lena  on  ihe  first  voyage 
-which  was  ever  made  up  the  river  whose  name  she  bore ; 
but  our  space  will  not  allow. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
country  thus  entered  for  the  first  time  from  the  sea  is  in 
many  respects  civilized  and  cultivated.  The  grand  rivers, 
the  Obi,  the  Yeniecj  and  the  Lena,  have  ineir  internal 
commerce  and  partial  navigation.  While  they  flow  through 
the  south  of  Siberia,  they  are  of  this  character,  but  as  they 
advance  to  the  northern  regions,  the  nature  of  the  land 
changes,  and  man  almost  entirely  gives  it  up  to  desolation. 
So  when  vessels  came  from  the  extreme  north  they  seemed 
as  strange  as  though  they  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  or 
-came  like  Lohengrin  to  Elea  of  Brabant,  from  unknown 
3regiona.  It  is  indeed  a  land  of  greatness,  there  is  a  "  veritable 
forest,  the  greatest  the  earth  has  to  show,  extending  with 
little  interruption  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  and  from  the  fifty-eighth 
or  fifly-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  to  far  uordi  of  the  Arotio 
Grcle :  that  is  to  say,  about  six  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  perhaps  four  times  as  much  from  east  to 
west  It  is  a  primeval  forest  of  enormous  extent,  nearly 
untouched  by  the  axe  of  Ihe  cultivator,  but  at  many  places 
devastated  by  extensive  forest  fires,"  It  has,  moreover, 
*'the  world's  greatest  cultivable  field,  in  all  probabiUty 
imequalled  in  extent  and  fertility.  Without  manure  and 
with  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  labour  expended  on 
cultivation,  man  will  year  by  year  draw  forth  from  its  black 
-soil  the  most  abundtmt  harvests."  This,  then,  is  that  Siberia 
which  Nordauskiold  has  opened  to  navigation,  and  to  that 
commerce  which  is  aheady  taking  shape,  aud  promisiag  to 
-Eupply  other  lands  with  com  which  no  railways  can  convey 
at  any  remunerative  cost.^ 

*  Cspa  Chebrtukiu  u  ritnated  in  77°  86-8'  latitude,  103°  17'2'loiigi- 
tnde,  and  so  6*  23'  north  of  the  North  Cape,  which  ia  the  nDrthemmoat 
point  of  Eniope.  !□  1742  ChelTiukin  travelled  round  it  in  a  eledge 
journey  on  land,  of  which  the  ptuticnlais  are  onlj  incompletely  known, 
eridentlj  because  hw  statement  that  he  had  reached  the  northeminost 
point  of  Asia,  was  doubted  dovm  to  the  most  recent  timeo.  Now  there 
-«■»  be  no  donbt. 
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Bnt  we  must  return  to  the  Ve(ja,  which  en  Aagnst  SStJi, 
renews  her  voyage  companiontess  for  the  a»-ret-aQdi8- 
covered  Northern  Faeeage,  which  ie  to  lead  through 
Behriug'B  Straits  to  the  Pacific.  Her  courae  is  first  towards 
the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and  the  same  day  they  sighted 
the  westemmoet  of  them.  Still  aouthwards  towards  the 
sound  which  separates  LjachofPs  leland  from  the  maioland, 
and  here  Nordenskiold  observes  a  curious  phenomenon.  The 
temperature  both  of  the  air  and  water  is  more  than  one 
degree  above  freezing  point,  and  yet  "  ice  was  seen  to  form 
on  the  calm,  mirrorlike  suiface  of  the  sea,"  which  ha 
considers  was  "  clearly  a  sort  of  hoar-frost  phenomenon, 
caused  by  radiation  of  heat,  perhaps  both  upwards  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  downwards  towards  the  bottom  layer 
of  water,  cooled  below  freezing  point." 

With  September  comes  a  change ;  the  eastern  passage 
begins  to  be  impeded  by  ice  which  increases  in  size.  By 
the  6th  the  Vega  has  reached  Cape  Chelagekov,  where  some 
Chnlcches  come  on  board.  Theirs  are  the  first  habitations 
seen  since  Yugor  Schar  and  the  Samoyeds  were  left  behind 
at  the  end  of  July,  They  sail  along  the  coast  dming  the 
next  day,  for  the  ice  is  pretty  open,  and  land  on  the  8th, 
wten  progress  is  impossible.  For  two  days  all  efforts  are 
oseless.  On  the  11th  an  advance  is  made,  for  the  ice  again 
is  open.  On  the  12th  Cape  North  (Irkaipij)  ie  passed, 
bnt  the  Vega  is  forced  to  return  and  anchor  off  a  spur 
of  the  Cape.  Here  they  remain  till  the  18th  waiting  for  a 
better  state  of  the  ice — and  this  delay  turned  out  to  be  the 
main  cause  of  wintering  in  these  regions,  and  failing  in  the 
attempt  of  at  once  reaching  the  Pacific,  which  was  now 
seemingly  within  easy  distance.  Here  the  longitude  was 
180°  from  Greenwich  ;  but  not  intending  to  leave  the  Old 
World,  they  did  not  alter  the  sliip's  reckoning,  by  dropping 
a  day.  On  the  19th  the  Veija  worked  her  way  through 
fallow  water  cloee  to  shore,  inside  the  ice,  but  the  next 
day  they  were  forced  to  lie  to  at  a  broad  sheet  of  ground 
ice.  On  the  second  day  the  steam  launch  was  sent  out  to 
find  a  channel,  through  which  on  the  22nd  the  Vega  sailed 
with  only  ten  inches  of  water  under  the  keel.  By  the  26th 
they  passed  Cape  Onman,  and  t^e  next  day  entered 
Kolyutschin  Bay.  But,  unfortunately,  into  tins  bay  no 
large  river  debouches,  and  so  there  is  no  warmer  water  to 
melt  the  ice.  And  now  comes  the  last  day,  September  28tb. 
They  sailed  past  the  headland  at  the  east  arm  of  the  bay, 
but  the  channel  in  shore  now  fails  them ;  it  is  too  narrow^ 
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ihe  ice  is  too  cloBe  to  allow  the  Vega  to  pan  between :  so 
a  course  is  soa^t  between  the  blocks  oi  ground  ice  and 
liie  fields  of  dnil  ice  ;  but  it  cannot  be  forced.  The  trost 
of  the  previous  night  had  bound  them  too  firmly  together : 
so  they  are  oompeUed  to  lie  to  at  a  ground  ice,  "  so  much 
the  more  certain  of  getting  off  with  the  first  shift  of  the 
Afind,  and  of  being  able  to  traverse  the  few  miles  that 
separated  us  from  tae  open  waters  of  Behring's  Straits,  aM 
whalers  on  several  occasions  kad  not  left  this  region  until 
the  middle  of  October."  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  "  The 
firagile  ice  sheet  which  on  the  28th  bound  together  the 
ground  ices  and  hindered  our  progress,  increased  daily  in 
strength  under  the  influence  of  severer  and  severer  cold — 
it  reached  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  five  feet  during  the 
winter — ^notil  it  melted  away  by  ihe  summer  heat  of  the 
following  year,  and  set  the  Vega  free  on  July  18th,  1879,  after 
a  captivity  of  ten  mouths."  What  made  uiis  sudden  arrest 
in  a  voyage  hitherto  so  successful,  the  more  trying,  was 
the  neameas  of  the  goal  to  which  they  were  advancing. 

"Long  after  we  were  beset  there  was  still  open  water 
on  the  coast  three  mile*  from  our  wintor  haven ;  and  after 
onr  return  home,  1  was  iniormed  that  on  that  day  on  which 
we  were  Irozen  in,  an  American  whaler  was  anchored  at 
tbatplace." 

The  great  explorer,  looking  back  upon  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case,  comes  to  this  conclusion : 

"  Whether  our  sailing  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  to 
Kolyutschin  Bay  was  a  fortunate  accident  or  not,  the  future 
will  show.  1,  for  my  part,  believe  that  it  was  a  fortunate 
accident,  which  will  olten  happen.  Certain  it  is,  in  any 
case,  that  when  we  had  come  so  far  as  to  this  point,  our 
being  fi*ozen  in  was  a  quite  accid^ital  misfortune,  brought 
about  by  an  unusual  state  of  the  ice  in  the  autumn  of  1878 
in  the  North  Behring  Sea." 

From  September  28th  till  the  18th  of  the  following  July, 
the  Vega  remained  firmly  flxed  in  the -ice,  and  during  that 
time  as  much  was  done  as  possible  in  studying  the  habits 
and  characters  of  the  scattered  temporary  inhabitants  of 
this  northern  coast  of  Siberia — a  careful  chapter  records 
the  outcome  of  this,  in  the  history  of  the  Chviches — and 
of  course  the  Flora  and  Faumi,  such  as  they  were,  were 
carefully  investigated  by  the  scientific  staflF  on  board,  as 
also  the  natural  phenomena,  as  the  following  two  quota- 
tions will  show.    First  about  the  Aurora : 

"  We  never  saw  here  the  mt^^nificent  bauds  or  draperies 
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of  raya  which  we  are  bo  accustomed  to  in  Scandinavia,  bat 
only  halo^Uke  InminouB  arcs,  which  hour  after  hour,  day 
at^er  day,  were  iinattered  in  position.  When  the  aky  waa 
not  clouded  over,  and  the  dim  light  of  the  Aurora  was  not 
dinmied  by  the  rays  of  the  ann  or  the  full  moon,  these  arcs 
commonly  began  to  show  themselves  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  were  then  Been  without  interruption 
during  mid-winter  until  six,  and  further  on  in  the  year  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  moruing.  It  followB  from  this  that  the 
Aurora  even  during  a  minimum  year "  (of  miniTTHTim 
Bunspots)  "is  a  permanent  natiu'al  phenomenon.  The 
nearly  unalterable  position  of  the  arcs  oas  further  rendered 
possible  a  number  of  measurements  of  its  height,  extent, 
and  position,  from  which  I  believe  I  may  draw  the  following 
inferences  ;  that  our  globe,  even  during  a  minimum  Aurora 
year,  is  adorned  with  an  almost  constant  single,  double,  or 
multiple  luminous  crown,  whose  inner  edge  is  situated  at 
a  height  of  about  125  miles,  or  0-03  radius  of  the 
earth  above  its  surface,  whose  centre,  the  Aurora  pole,  lies 
somewhat  under  the  earth's  surface,  a  Uttle  north  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  aud  which,  with  a  diameter  of  1,250 
miles,  or  0-3  radius  of  the  earth,  extends  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  of  the  earth,  which  touches  the 
centre  of  the  circle."  "  The  hght  is  never  distributed  into 
rays,  but  resembles  the  light  which  passes  through 
obscured  glass." 

Th&/ro»t  formation  of  Siberia  begins  a  little  from  the 
shore  of  the  Polar  Sea.  "It  is  a  continually  frozen  layer 
of  earth,  which,  with  certain  interruptions,  extends  far  to 
the  south ;  not  only  under  the  treeless  tundra,  but  also 
under  splendid  forests  and  cultivated  com  fields," 

At  length  the  Vega  suddenly  moves,  and  "  decked  with 
flags,  was  under  steam  and  sail  again  on  the  way  to  her 
destination."  She  met  no  more  ic&Mjbstacles  on  her  coarse 
to  the  Pacific :  before  noon  on  the  20th — in  less  than  two 
days — "  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  sound  which  nnitee 
thoKorth  Polar  Sea  withthe  Pacific,  and  from  this  point  the 
Veffa  greeted  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  by  a  display  of  flags 
and  the  firing  of  a  Swedish  salute." 

Well  and  honestly  might  they  rejoice,  for  "  thus  finally 
was  reached  the  goal  towards  which  so  many  nations  had 
struggled,  all  along  from  the  time  when  Sir  Hng^ 
Willoughby,  with  the  firing  of  salutes  from  cannon,  and 
the  huirahs  frtim  the  festive-clad  seamen  in  the  presence 
of  an   innumerable    crowd    of  jubilant   men    certain  of 
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isaccees,  ushered  in  the  long  series  of  north-east  voyages. 
But,  as  I  have  before  related,  their  hopes  were  grimly  dis- 
appointed. Sir  Hugh  and  all  his  men  perished  as  pioneers 
of  England's  navigation  and  of  voyages  to  the  ice-incum- 
bered  sea  which  bounds  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  uortlL 
Inntunerable  other  marine  expeditions  have  since  then 
trodden  the  same  path,  always  without  success,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  sacrifice  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  life  and 
health  of  many  brave  seamen.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
After  the  lapse  of  336  years,  and  when  most  men  experienced 
in  sea  matters  had  declared  the  undertaking  impossible, 
was  the  North-East  Passage  at  last  achieved.  This  has 
taken  place,  thanks  to  the  discipline,  zeal  and  ability  of  our 
man-of-war's  men  and  then-  officers,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  a  single  human  life,  without  sickness'  among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  undertaking,  without  the  slightest  damage 
to  the  vessel,  and  under  circumstances  which  show  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  done  again  in  most,  perhaps  in  all  years, 
in  the  coiuse  of  a  few  weeks.  The  course  along  which  we 
sailed  is  indeed  no  longer  required  as  a  commercial  route 
between  Europe  aud  China;  but  it  has  been  granted  to 
this  and  the  preceding  Swedish  expeditions,  to  open  a  aea 
to  navigation,  and  to  confer  on  half  a  continent  the  possi- 
bili^  of  communicating  by  sea  with  the  oceans  of  the 
world."  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  by  Japan,  Canton, 
Labuan,  Ceylon,  and  to  Europe  by  me  Suez  Canal  need 
not  detain  ns.  It  was  the  triumphant  march  of  a  victor 
who  had  overcome  an  hitherto  invincible  enemy.  The 
voyage  which  began  on  June  22nd,  1878,  at  Copenhagen, 
finished  there  on  April,  24th,  1880,  after  accomplishing  a 
jonmey  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  thousand  miles.  But 
of  this  the  real  Passage  of  the  North-East  route  from 
Trorasoe  to  Behring  Straits  was  made,  but  for  the  winter's 
delay,  in  ten  weeks,  and  extended  over  4,470  miles. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  "  historical  review  of 
previous  journeys  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Old  World," 
of  which  the  title  page  speaks.  It  was  an  admirable  idea 
of  Nordenskiold's  to  analyze  and  compress  the  result  of  his 
diligent  previous  studies,  and  to  work  them  into  his  own 
narrative.  The  reader  is  not  referred  to  other  books  or 
supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  which  he  is  not  likely  to 

'It  b  worth  noting  that  cloud-bemea  (rahiu  chamKmonu)  in  nun 
was  the  preventatiTe  used,  iaBteftd  of  the  uBual  lime  juice,  with  the 
Tesolt "  yie  had  not  seen  a  trace  of  ecurry  t<t  the  end  of  Uie  voyage." 
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posBesB  of  previous  voyages  and  explorationB.  He  ifl  told 
briefly  and  yet  clearly  aU  that  haa  hitherto  been  done,  so 
that  he  comeB  prepared  with  special  advantages  to  under- 
stand and  estimate  aright  the  acbieyementa  of  these  last 
Buccessful  navigatoiB,  He  feels,  with  Nordenskiold,  what 
is  due  to  pioneers,  and  sympathizes  with,  and  honours  him 
the  more,  when  he  finds  Capes  and  Bays  named  after  those 
who  strove  to  reach  them  and  failed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  in  the  attempt.  He  who  thus  gives  ungrudgingly 
"  honour  where  honour  is  due,"  is  sure  of  receiving  his  own 
full  share  cf  praise,  and  great  indeed  is  that  which  is  due  to 
hirn  who  has  made  for  the  first  time  the  voyage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  through  the  North  Polar  Sea. 
Henry  Bedfobd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sanatio  in  Radice. 

Vehy  Bkv.  and  Deab  Sir, — Thanklog  yon  for  yonr  great 
kindness  in  affording  me  space  in  the  pages  of  the  Becobd  to 
complete  the  explanation  of  my  views  on  the  knotty  subject  of 
"  Sanatio  in  Jtadiee,"  1  proceed  ntraightforward  to  the  task. 

It  is  by  all  means  important  to  keep  before  our  mindB  through- 
out the  case  between  us.     It  is  this : — 

A  marriage  has  been  contracted  under  a  diriment  impedimeut 
unknown,  at  the  time,  to  the  parties,  who  exchanged  their  consent 
in  the  usual  way.  Now,  after  a  considerable  time,  there  is  question 
of  making  good,  what  is  deficient  in  the  marriage  on  account  of 
the  impediment,  and  a  "  Sanalio  in  Sadice"  dispensing  with  a 
renewal  of  consent  by  the  parties  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  Our 
controveray  then  asks,  how  precisely  the  "  Sanatio  "  has  acted,  and 
what  has  been  i!s  effect  ? — -whether  it  has  acted  on  a  marriage  null 
and  void  ab  initio,  making  it  now  valid,  which  yon  assert,  and  I 
deny ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  acted  on  a  marriage  valid,  as  I 
venture  to  maintain ,  ab  initio  notwithstaDdiDg  the  impediment. 

I  defend  the  position  I  thus  take  by  explaining,  that  the 
impediments  of  matrimony,  such  aa  are  of  ecclesiastical  institution, 
like  the  other  laws  of  the  Church,  admit  of  exceptions  in  their 
operation  according  to  the  exigencies  of  special  cases,  aa  they 
arise,  and  that  the  very  rare  cases,  to  which  the  "  Sanatio  in  Radici' 
is  applied,  are  cases  of  exception  Grom  the  general  impediment 
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in  qnestion,  and,  therefore,  stand  from  the  beginning  unaffected  by 
tlie  impediment — aa  much  so,  as  if  no  auch  impediment  existed  at 
kU  ;  and  aa  a  consequence  the  "  Sanatio  in  Jiadict"  has  for  its 
object  and  effect  nothing  more  than  judicially  to  recognize  the 
case  submitted  to  hare  been  exempted  from  the  impediment,  and 
therefore  to  declare  it  a  good  and  valid  marriage  ab  initio  notwith- 
standing such  impediment. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  our  disquisition,  and  I 
fancy  you  asking  me,  how  I  am  authorised  to  assume,  that  the 
Church  allows  for  exceptions  such  cases  as  I  allege,  in  the  iuotitution 
of  her  matrimonial  impediments  ?  I  answer  simply,  that  I  make  no 
claim  that  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  of  every  kind 
do  not  allow  me. 

Is  it  not  a  principle  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  as  well  as  of 
secular  legislation,  that  laws  bind  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  legislative  authority,  to  the  extent,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  exceptions,  intended  by  that  authority  ?  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
that  these  conditions  and  exceptions  be  set  forth,  when  by  con- 
ventional understanding  they  are  provided  for.  Then  afterwards, 
in  th«  working  out  of  the  laws  this  principle  is  kept  in  view,  and, 
as  an  exceptional  case  occurs,  the  Executive  is  appealed  to,  the 
case  is  recognized  after  due  investigation  t«  be  a  case  of  exception, 
and  it  is  discharged  &om  the  application  of  the  law  in  question. 

Kot  to  allow  this  principle  in  the  application  of  laws  would  bo 
to  incur  for  individuals,  and  for  particular  cases,  the  hardship 
pointed  oat  in  the  well-known  adage,  "  tutwiium  jia  summa 
injuria."  Id  other  words  to  enforce  legislation  or  legislative 
enactments,  "  through  thick  and  thin,"  without  exception,  what- 
ever the  inconvenience  or  injurious  effects  entailed  on  individuals 
ID  cases  of  exceptional  hardship,  would  be  a  cruelty  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  ordinary  jurisprudence.  Legis- 
lation, whilst  aiming  at  the  general  good,  has  it  in  view,  that  the 
general  good  waives  its  interests  in  view  of  great  individual  detri- 
ment ;  and  this  paternal  concern  for  individuals  is  more  than 
shared  in  by  the  Church,  who  in  legislating  for  her  children  is 
actuated  by  the  tenderness  of  a  mother. 

Nor  am  I  to  be  told,  that  the  principle  I  lay  down  holds  good 
only  for  directive  and  prohibitive  legislation,  but  may  not  be 
applied  to  laws  of  a  privative  character,  such  as  the  impediments 
ofmarriage.  I  utterly  deny  a  "  wmper  et  pro  temper"  obUgctioa 
in  human  legislation  privative  or  other.  The  principle  is  univer- 
sal, and  most  not  bo  disallowed,  although  I  am  ready  to  admit  it 
should  be  more  restrained,  when  there  is  question  of  privative, 
than  of  other  legislation. 

Bnt  all  this  time  we  are  indulging  in  speculation.  Have  we 
not  practical  decisions  of  Theologians  to  invoke?  I  think  so. 
Ton  are  of  course  aware  of  the  remarkable  case  Kt.  Uguori  makes 
in  his  treatise  "  de  matrimonio."    He  supposes  all  arrangements  to 
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be  made  for  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  friends  present,  "  el 
omnia  parala,"  ea  that  very  great  incoDvenience,  scandal,  and  f^^e 
rest,  should  happen  by  putting  ofE  the  marriage.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  a  diriment  impediment  turns  up — what  is  the  poor  Paridi 
Priest  to  do?  The  case  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  casi^ 
happen.  What  is  the  Parish  Priest  to  do  ?  St.  Liguori  decides, 
and  his  decision  is  before  the  world,  that  he  can  assume  in  the 
special  circumatances  of  such  a  case,  that  the  Church  allows  a  dero- 
gation from  the  ordinary  working  out  of  the  impediment,  and  he 
may  proceed  with  the  marriage.  The  holy  Doctor  does,  indeed, 
advise,  that  he  would  sue  out  a  dispensation  afterwards,  but  he  so 
advises,  not  to  validate  the  marriage,  which  he  holds  to  be  valid, 
but  to  guard  against  atlegations,  that  might  be  made  against  the 
validity  by  invoking  the  letter  of  the  law.  (  Vide  VoL  iL,  Lib.  vi, 
613.) 

The  maxim  of  St.  Paul  which  he  repeats  more  than  once, 
furnishes  the  principle,  in  saying  the  power  he  had  from  God, 
and  which  has  descended  on  Uie  Church,  is  a  power  "  in  aedifica- 
tionem,  et  non  in  dettruciionem."     (2  Cor.  x.  8,  and  xiii.  10.) 

Now  this  is  all  I  contend  for  in  my  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  "  Sanatia  in  Radice"  on  the  case  supposed.  The  marriage  is 
valid  by  a  derogation  from  the  law — a  derogation  allowed  by  the 
Church  herself  in  the  Epecial  circumstances,  and  this  "  in  aedifi- 
cationem,  et  non  in  destructionem,"  and  the  "  Sanatio  "  is  an  act  of 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Church  in  her  investigating  the  case, 
in  her  recognising  the  case  in  its  special  exceptional  character,  and 
in  pronouncing  upon  it  as  a  case  not  comprised  in,  but  excepted 
from,  the  impediment,  and,  therefore,  that  the  marriage  is,  and 
has  been,  ab  initio,  valid,  as  if  no  such  impediment  existed. 

But  you  have  a  "  consensus  "  of  Theologians  to  overwhelm 
me.  Now,  Sir,  as  you  have  been  kind  and  flattering  enough  to 
say  that  I  am  entitled  to  attention  "  for  the  very  boldness  "  of  my 
views  on  this  subject,  you  will  need  no  apology  from  me,  if  I  show 
but  little  pusillanimity  in  encountering  your  alleged  "  consensus." 

And  first  of  all,  pardon  me,  if  I  ask  you  is  there  really  a  "  con- 
sensus '  against  the  stand  I  taJce  ?  I  think  I  will  point  out  to  yon 
several  breaches  in  it,  so  that  your  friends  are  for,  indeed,  from 
forming  an  "  acies  bene  ordinata  "  against  me. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  mention  already,  Carriere  states,  that 
but  few  theologians  treat  the  subject  in  hand,  so  as  to  account  for 
the  way  in  which  the  "  Sanatio  in  Radice  "  produces  its  effect  m 
curing  what  is  unsound  in  the  marriage  in  question  without 
requiring  the  parties  to  renew  their  consent,  and  they  seem  generally 
satisfied  with  supposing  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  have  the  power 
necessary  for  such  a  result;  and  I  say  it  with  great  respect  for  so 
difitingnished  an  author,  that  his  own  explanation,  lucid  though  ho 
generally  is,  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  a  deep  and 
reflecting  reader.     Here  then  is  breach  No.  1  in  your  "  consensus." 
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PerrOQe,  as  I  also  observed,  states  that  several  authors,  unable  to 
understand  bow  the  "  Sanatio  in  Madice  "  could  have  the  effect 
claimed  for  it,  denied  tbe  Pope  to  havR  the  power  to  grant  it, 
whilst  others  admitted  it  only  "  nomine  tenita,"  as  he  expresses  it. 
This  makes  breach  No,  2. 

.Again,  Perrooe  speaks  of  others,  who  offer  explanaticos  of  the 
matter,  some  bj  what  they  would  term  a  ."  Jictio  juris,"  and  some 
others  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the  view  I  take  of  it ;  and 
whilst  be  himself  does  not  take  sides  with  either,  he  says,  never- 
theless, that  the  latter  mode  of  explanation  appeared  toUm  fuller, 
and  perhaps  less  embarrassed  than  the  former  (Lib.  ii.  cap,  iv.  Art,  i. 
De  Mat.  Christ.)     Here  then  ia  breach  No.  S. 

We  have  also  St.  Liguori  reasoning  at  great  length,  and 
invoking  the  authority  of  several  Divines  of  the  highest  note,  in 
aid  of  his  reasoning  to  show,  that  in  special  circumstances,  when 
great  evils  were  to  be  apprehended,  a  Priest  could  assume  even  a 
diriment  impediment  to  be  relaxed,  and  ho  should  celebrate  the 
marriage  irrespective  of  it  (loco  cilat.  lup,)  This  would  be  breach 
No.  4. 

But  yon  have  still  in  reserve  the  great  Pontiff,  Benedict  XIV., 
and  the  several  authors  that  cluster  around  him.  Yes,  indeed, 
they  do  cluster  around  him,  as  their  "(urrw/or(i'(t«iini>,"  so  that 
in  what  we  venture  to  say  of  him,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
disposing  of  them. 

Now  what  of  the  great  oracle,  as  everyone  regards  him,  in  the 
Divine  sciences  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  any 
profesaioQ  of  respect  in  approaching  so  great  an  authority,  the  bare 
mention  of  whose  name  inspires  reverence,  and  imposes  submission. 
But  you  will,  1  trust,  bear  with  me,  if  I  venture  lo  claim  him  from 
jou,  and  if  moreover  1  be  bold  enough  to  endeavour  to  make  good 
the  claim.    Let  us  see. 

Defining  the  "  Sanatio  in  Eadice,"  be  tells  us  it  is  "  Legis 
Eecletiaatieae,  quae  impedimentwn  induxit,  abrogatio  in  cam  pani- 
cutari,  conjuncta  cum  irritatioite  omnium  effectuum  etiam  antea  ex 
Ug*  tecutorum  (De  »ifnad.  dioects.  Lib.  xiii.  e.  21,  n.  7.) 

Now  let  us  reason  for  a  moment  or  two  on  this  definition, 
keeping  in  view  the  case,  with  which  we  set  out,  of  a  marriage 
contracted  under  a  diriment  impediment  unknown,  at  the  time,  to 
the  parties,  but  furnishing  reasons  for  a  "  Sanatio  in  Badict "  in 
course  of  time. 

The  definition  puts  before  us  both  ('is  law  and  the  Jaet  in  a 
particular  case  ;  the  law  enacting  an  impediment  and  the  impedi- 
ment itself  in  a  particular  case  ;  and  the  "  Sanatio  "  abrogates  the 
law  in  its  application  to  the  particular  case,  and  with  the  law  the 
impediment  also  in  the  case,  so  that  the  case  stands  as  if 
there  never  had  been  such  a  law,  or  such  an  impediment. 

Bnt  let  us  attend  to  the  other  words  of  the  definition,  namely, 
"  eonjitncCa  cttm  irritatione  omnium  efftctuum  antea  ex  lege  Kcutoruai.'" 
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Just  so ;  the  effects  of  the  law  are  swept  away  witL  the  law  itself. 
Now  foremost  amongst  these  legal  effects  was  the  legal  nullity  of 
the  marriage  ;  but  the  "  Sanatio  "  annuls  this  nullity,  so  that  like 
two  negatives  making  an  afDrmation,  the  two  nullities  become  8 
validity,  and  the  marriage  is,  therefore,  valid  in  the  particular 
case,  although  it  should  as  a  rule  be  invalid. 

Nor  are  we  to  be  told  that  all  this  takes  place  only  when  the 
sentence  of  the  "  Sanatio"  is  fulminated,  as  the  expression  has  it, 
and  that  the  marriage  was  invalid  up  to  that  moment.  Why  ? 
Because  you  as  well  as  I  assert  that  the  6ent«nce  having  been 
fulminated  il  takes  effect  not  only  "  ei:  nunc,"  but  "ex  tunc,"  and 
everything  is,  and  has  been  "  ab  initio  "  as  if  there  was  no  law  to 
the  contrary,  and  consequently  no  impediment  in  the  particular 
case.  "  Yes"  and  "  no"  cannot  'be  reconciled,  and  the  fact  of 
yesterday  cannot  be  annihilated  by  any  power  on  earth,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  nonentity.  What  was,  was,  and  what  was  not,  was  not ; 
and  in  the  name  of  common  sense  how  can  wc  say  to  a  man  and  a 
woman,  "  you  were  not  married  up  to  this,  your  marriage  was  no 
marriage  on  account  of  an  impediment,  but  now  the  impediment  is 
removed,  and  you  are  to  regard  the  marriage,  that  was  no  marriage, 
to  have  been  a  good  and  valid  marriage  all  the  time,  and  though 
you  were  not  married  up  to  this,  you  are  to  regard  yourselves 
husband  and  wife  all  along  from  the  day  you  first  Joined  hands  ?" 

And,  as  to  the  offspring,  they  are  legitimated  with  the  fullest 
le^timacy  (plenissima  legitimatiune),  and  this  not  "  ex  nunc  "  but  "  ex 
tunc,"  and  how  can  they  be  told,  "you  were  illegitimate  np 
to  this,  but  now  you  are  mode  legitimate  ?"  The  Prophet 
Jereiuiah  makes  the  impossible  supposition  of  an  Ethiopian 
changing  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots.  The  impossibility  is 
still  greater  of  an  illegitimate  of  yesterday  having  been  legitimate 
yesterday. 

And  here  we  must  not  confound  the  disabilities  for  canonical 
preferments,  resulting  from  illegitimacy,  which,  indeed,  ore  taken 
away  by  the  "  Saiiatio  in  Nadice"  with  illegitimacy  itself.  These 
disabilities  are  not  essentially  inherent  in  illegitimacy — the 
illegitimacy  may,  or  may  not  be,  without  them,  but  illegitimacy 
itself  is  bound  up  with  the  nullity  of  the  parents'  marriage,  as 
heat,  or  cold,  with  the  material  objects  that  are  hot  or  cold,  so 
that  as  the  parents  were  married,  or  were  not  married  validly,  the 
offspring  was  legitimate  or  illegitimate  of  necessity  during  the  tim& 

But  you  have,  1  know,  a  very  serious  quotation  from  Benedict 
XIV.  to  bring  against  me,  and  on  which  you  rely  as  overthrowii^ 
all  this  reasoning.     It  is  this ; 

"  Quamvis  enim  in  aliquibns  circumstantiis  conceduntnr  qme- 
dam  dispeosationes,  qus  dicuntur  in  Bodice,  matrimonii,  per  quae 
renovandi  consensus  necessitas  tollitur  .  .  .  certum  tamen  eat 
hnjusmodi  dispensationes,  quibas  matrimonium  redditur  validum, 
«t  proles  ex  eo  genita  legitima  nuntiatnr,  absque  tUla  renovaodi 
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consensns  necessitate,  concedi  quidem  aliquando,  gravissiinis 
ui^ntibDB  causis  .  .  .  eed  tunc  solum  cum  impedimentum 
propter  quod  matrimonium  irritum  fuit  nequaquam  ortum 
babuit  a  jure  Divino  tbI  natarali,  sed  alege  duDtazat  ecclesiaatica, 
qaam  positivam  Tocant,  et  cui  Summua  Poutifex  derogare  possit, 
HOD  sane  agendo,  ot  tnatrimoniuiD  nuUiter  contractum  noD  ita 
coiitractiiin  luerit,  aed  effectus  illoa  de  medio  tollendo,  qui  ob  hujus- 
iDodi  inatrimODii  nullitatem  ante  iodultani  dispeosationem,  ac  in 
ipBO  contrahendi  matrimonii  actu,  prodacti  fuerunt." — De  Synodo 
dioecesana.,  4t\G.  xiii.  c.  21.  n.  7. 

Before  replying  to  the  objection  contained  in  this  esplanation 
of  the  illnstrioiiB  Pope,  I  will  take  leave  to  notice  for  a  moment 
how  he  gives  the  name  of  dispensation  also  to  what  he  t«rms  else- 
where **  Sanatio  in  Radice,"  \a  consequence  of  certain  analogies 
between  both,  bnt  at  the  same  time  he  adds  some  qualifying 
epithet  to  prevent  one  to  be  confounded  with  the  other,  and  to 
maintain  the  spedfic  character  of  the  latter  act  of  pontifical 
anthority. 

With  this  observalioD  I  will  proceed  to  the  objection  from  the 
Pope's  words ;  and  I  will  not  disguise  for  a  moment  its  gravity. 
As  if  obviating  the  ailment  "  ex  absvrdo,"  which  we  have  just 
brought  forward,  and  which  is  grounded  on  the  impossibility  of 
nndcnng  facts,  and  making  undone  that  which  was  done,  Benedict 
XIV.  would  say.  we  do  not  attempt  such  an  absurdity ;  but  what 
we  do  is,  we  come  at  the  effecU  produced  on  account  of  the  nullity 
of  the  marriage,  in  the  very  celebration  of  the  marriage  and 
existing  up  to  the  time  of  the  dispensation  hiving  been  grauted. 

We  come,  I  say,  at  these  effects,  and  we  sweep  them  completely 
away.  I  do  not,  as  you  see,  translate  literally,  in  order  that  I  may 
^ve  the  objection  all  its  force,  and  come  simply  to  this,  that  the 
marriage  is  declared  invalid  up  to  the  time  of  the  dispensation 
htaag  applied,  which  is  your  view,  and  the  great  point  of  difference 
between  us,  nay.  the  very  hinge  of  our  controversy. 

Now  what  is  my  reply?  It  is  very  simple,  being  grounded  on 
the  well  known  distinction  of  the  forum  externum  and  the  Jorum 
tttl«muT>t.  We  know  that  the  impediments  of  marriage  belong  to 
the  external  government  of  the  Church,  whilst  they  hnve  their 
authority  also  from  the  Divine  law,  according  to  the  power 
granted  to  her  by  her  Divine  Founder  for  the  institution  of  such 
impediments.  On  this  account  an  impediment  may  exist  according 
to  the  disdplinary  laws  of  the  Church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
of  no  avail  in  conscience,  and,  vice  rena,  an  impedimeot  may  be  of 
foil  effect  in  conscience,  and  be  null  and  void  before  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals,  or  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  Canon  law. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  distinction  I  understand  Benedict  XIV, 
declaring  as  invalid  marriages,  that  are,  at  the  same  time,  valid — 
invalid  as  they  wdold  be  judged  by  external  judicial  procedure 
but  valid  in  the  tribtmal  of  conscience. 
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But  shall  I  be  told  that  this  is  a  gratnitons  distinctioD, 
that  I  take  shelMr  in  it  to  escape  the  difficulties  I  would  rather 
avoid  than  encounter,     fiynomeans;  iBeeknoharbonrof  refijge  • 
I  remain  at  open  sea,  sure  of  mj  bearings  and  gliding  smoothie 
aloDg. 

We  mast  by  all  means  maintain  Benedict  XIV.  in  harmony 
with  himself,  and  in  so  doing  find  a  solution  of  our  difficulty. 
He  was  no  "  est  et  non  "  man,  "  sed  est  in  illo  fuit,"  and  it  is  in 
the  distioclion  I  make  we  find  his  consistency.  For,  if  he  did  not 
regard  the  marriages  valid  in  "  foro  intemo,"  which  he  pronounces 
to  be  invalid,  be  should  require  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  some 
way  or  other,  either  actual  by  renewal,  or  some  virtual  consent 
resulting  from  the  consent  given  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and 
morally  persevering  at  the  time  there  is  question  of  applying  the 
"  Sanalio  in  Bodice."  But  he  absolutely  makes  nothing  of  consent 
of  any  kind,  and  would  apply  the  "  Sanatio  "  even  in  face  of  a 
retractation  of  the  consent  primarily  given.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  understand  this,  as  I  cannot  understand  the  other  cases 
brought  forward  by  I'errone  in  his  "  d*  Matrimonio  Ckrwtiano." 
(Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iv.,  Art.  iii.)  consistently  with  the  necessity  of  mutual 
consent  according  to  the  natural  and  Divine  law  in  the  hypothesis 
of  a  marriage  being  invalid,  in  order  to  validate  it. 

Agfiin,  let  us  consider  the  matter  side  by  side  with  the 
ordinary  dispensation  needing  a  renewal  of  consent.  Why  I 
would  ask,  is  consent  required  to  be  renewed  in  this  case,  and 
dispensed  with  in  the  cose  of  "  Sanalio  in  RaJice,"  I  know  we 
are  not  to  be  too  prying  as  to  the  motives  guiding  the  action  of  the 
Holy  See.  But  we  owe  it  to  the  Holy  See  to  believe  that  it  is 
actuated  by  grave  reasons  in  grave  matters.  Mow,  what  can  be 
the  motive  of  a  different  treatment  of  the  two  cases,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  the  marriage  in  each  ca^c  invalid  ?  Is  it  because  there  is 
little  or  no  inconvenience  in  obtaining  a  renewal  of  consent  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  dispensation,  and  serious  difficulty,  when  a 
"Sanatio"  is  sued  fur?  Surely  this  cannot  be  alleged,  for  the 
greater  or  less  difficulty  in  one  case  or  the  other,  cannot  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  consent  for  validating  an  invalid  marriage, 
and  the  consent  required  to  be  renewed  in  one  of  the  supposed 
cases  is  just  as  imperiously  required  as  io  the  other.  Consequently 
we  can  account  for  the  different  line  of  action  taken  in  the  two 
cases  only  by  supposing  the  marriage  to  have  been  valid,  though 
impeachable  on  technical  grounds,  when  the  "  Sanatio ''  is  used. 
I  therefore  make  good  my  claim  to  the  illustrious  Pope,  and  the 
Theologians  who  cluster  around  him,  for  whatever  side  the  "  turrit 
fortitudinis"  inclines  to,  in  the  same  direction  the  cluster  columns 
incline  also. 

In  bringing  my  observations  to  a  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
with  all  the  respect  I  have  for  the  authorities  of  the  contrary 
leaning,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  terminology  in  which  they 
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wrap  ap  tliis  grave  matter.  "  Cansolidation,"  "  rebabUitation," 
"  retroactioD,"  "  redintegratiMi,*'  &c,,  are  sonorous  words  to  be 
sure,  bnt  to  my  ears  they  are  very  much  as  "  tha  sounding  braes 
atd  the  tinkling  cymbal."  The  Apostle  aeka :  "  If  the  trumpet  give 
m  wtetrlain  tound,  who  thatl  prepare  himaelf  to  the  batlU  ?  So 
Uktwiu  you,  unfaaa  yon  utter  plain  ipeeck,  how  ikall  it  he  known  what 
u  taidV  (i  Cot.  xiv.  8,  9),  Yes,  plain  speech  for  me.  I  do  not 
like  "  leaqnepedalia  "  in  any  department  of  literature,  bnt  especially 
ia  Theology,  unless  I  have  some  small  change  to  hand  to  coDvert 
snch  \tirgo  coin  into  homely  use,  and  I  think  our  friends,  who 
employ  the  above  recited  words,  leave  a  great  void  to  be  filled  up 
in  not  telling  us  how,  for  this  is  the  great  question— How  the 
effect  is  realised,  which  they  wish  tosigaifybysnch  a  high-sounding 
vocabulary. 

Let  me  then  put  forth  my  ideas  in  a  few  words.     They  are : 

1.  The  Church  in  the  institution  of  her  laws  on  the  impedi- 
ments of  marriage  reserves  and  excepts,  according  to  the  ordinary 
and  well  recognized  principles  of  general  jurisprudence,  certain 
special  cases,  which  would  entail  great  individual  hardship,  or 
other  grave  inconvenience,  if  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  abrogated  according 
to  the  expression  of  Benedict  XIV,  in  such  rare  and  special  cases. 

2.  These  cases,  nevertheless,  are  teehnically  affected  by  the 
Isws,  and  the  marriage  is  regarded,  therefore,  to  be  legally  invalid, 
till  the  circumstances  are  examined,  and  found  to  be  of  a  nature  to 
exempt  it  by  showing  it  to  be  a  case  of  exception. 

3.  When  this  is  found  out,  the  "  Banatio  in  Radice"  is  Eliminated, 
and  takes  effect  in  a  juridical  recognition  of  the  marriage,  and  in 
s  removal  of  the  disabilities,  to  which  it  was  liable  till  then. 

Let  me  conclude  by  apolt^smg  for  occupying  so  much  of  your 
valuable  space.  1  had  no  conception,  when  taking  pen  in  hand,  I 
should  be  led  on  to  such  a  length.  However,  I  am  glad  to  take 
part  in  the  threshing  out  of  so  interesting  a  question,  even  though 
1  should  have  only  the  chafE  or  straw  for  my  portion.  To  you  be 
the  great  merit  of  promoting  in  this  and  other  subjects  a  salutary 
Ustc  for  theological  study,  by  rendering  it  palatable  to  your  readers 
in  the  pages  of  the  Record. 

With  all  good  and  respeetfiil  assurance,  I  beg  to  remain, very 
sioterely,  yours,  &c, 

[In  the  next  number  of  the  Record  we  hope  to  have  an 
opportimity  of  replying  to  our  respected  correspondent's 
obflervatiouB  on  the  important  question  of  "  Sanatio  m 
^Wice."— Ed.  I.  E.R.] 
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LITURGY. 

Bet.  akd  Dbab  Sir, 

In  paaaing  from  place  to  place  for  some  time,  I  observed  moch 
variety  in  a  few  practices  pertaining  to  Rubrics. 

I  send  a  list  of  them  in  the  form  of  qneries, 

I  ahall  be  glad  if  you  refer  at  your  convenience  to  those  on  the 
list  which  you  think  useful  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your 
readers.  J-  G, 

I. 
It  the  Amiet  alujayg  worn  at  Benedictum  f 

Should  not  the  Amict  be  worn  when  the  priest  gives  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  vested  in  cope  and  snrpUce  F 

The  "  Bitu8  servandus  in  ExpositioQe  et  Benedictdone 
SS.  Socramenti,"  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  Kataonal 
Synod  of  Thurles,  prescribee  the  wearing  of  the  amict  in 
this  case.  This  "Ritus"  is,  however,  the  oidy  authority,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  expressly  mentionB  the  amict  as  part 
of  the  celebrant's  dress  when  he  gives  Benedictiun,  vested 
in  cotta  and  copa  The  "  BituB  "  refers  in  the  notes  to  the 
Caeremoniole  Episcoporum  as  its  authority,  but  we  have 
examined  the  Caeremooiale  and  can  find  no  sach  statement 
there. 

Bauldry'  describes  the  vestments  of  the  celebrant  at 
the  ExpoatioQ  thus : — "  Sacerdos  cotta,  ant  alba  cum  stola 
aut  etjam  pluviali  indutns ;"  and  when  explaining  the  Bene- 
diction ceremony  after  Ve^crs,  the  only  addition  which  he 
requires  to  be  made  to  the  Vesper  dress  of  the  celebrant  isa 
stole.*  Now  an  amict  is  not  worn  under  the  cope  at  Vespeis. 
Likewise,  Baldeschi,*  when  describing  the  same  ceremony  of 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  Vespers,  orders  the 
use  of  the  stole,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  amict. 
According  to  De  Herdt,*  the  vestments  of  the  celebrant  at 
Benediction  are  the  surplice,  stole,  and,  when  it  can  be  had, 
the  cope.  "  Sacerdos  etsi  superpelliceo  et  stola  tantnm 
indutuB  esse  debeat,  decet  tamen,  ut  etiam  pluviali  indua- 
tur."  Neither  does  Mon.  Martinucci  mention  the  amict  as 
one  of  the  Benediction  vestments.  He  describes  the  cere- 
mony in  two  parts  of  his  work,  and  in  both  he  writefl: 
"  Praeparahitur  in  Sacrario  pluviale  cum  stola  albi  coloris, 

>  Ue  Feato  Corp.  Chiisti,  Art.  ix.  n.  1. 

*  TbuL  Art.  vi  n.  1.  , 

>  Tom.  II..  cap.  vlL,  Art.  i.  5.  Itftlian  Edition.    Rome,  1ftl4. 

■*  .Sucnw  Litutyiae  Praxi/.     Tom.  ii..  ii.  2ti. 
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eaperpelliceDin  et  biretnm  pro  celebraiite."^  Again,  wo 
have  the  authorily  of  Moo.  De  Conny,  who  writes  in  his 
Ceremonial  Somain  (cap.  xx.,  n.  3),  "poor  conolore  par  la 
Beoedictioii  one  exposition  da  Saint  Sacrament,  le  prfitre 
doit  avoir  au  moine  line  etole  Bar  le  Borplis ;  il  Eerait  tree 
convenable  qu'il  eut  ane  chape  et  m^e,  8*11  devait  etre 
asmste  par  le  diacre  et  le  sooa-diacre,  il  bo  Berrirait  de 
I'aobe." 

Finallj,  the  8acred  Congregation,  when  asked  the 
following  question  respecting  the  drees  of  the  celebrant  at 
Benediction^  omite  in  its  answer  the  mention  of  the  ajnict; 

"  Nnm  canonicus  officiom  £acieuB  in  expoeitinne  SS.  Bacramenti 
diebnB  infra  octavam  Corporis  Christi,  et  in  repoehione  post 
completorinm  in  choro,  item  in  expositioiie  la  Noremdialibns,  et 
nniiUbuB,  nti  poeait  amJctn,  stola,  et  plnviali  supra  rouhettom,  vel 
potins  nti  debeat  amictn,  alba,  stola  et  plnviali  p" 

S.  B.  C.  resp.  "  Assumendum  esse  pluviale  vel  super  rochetto 
et  roita,  vel  cum  rochetto  et  alba.    28  Sept  1852. 

De  Herdt,  noticing  the  omission  of  the  mention  of  the 
stole  in  this  answer  of  the  Congregation,  says,  "  in  hoc  re- 
sponso  nihil  declarstur  circa  stomni,  etiam  si  expresse 
petitom  fbcrit.  Celebrans  tamen  stolam  regolariter  habere 
debet,  qaoties  8S.  Sacramentum  tractare  debet;"  but  he 
makes  no  comment  whatever  on  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  amict  as  in  any  way  unuBual  or  remarkable. 

Belying  on  the  authority  of  these  and  other  Rubricists, 
we  think  uiat  the  amict  should  not  be  worn  when  the  cele- 
brant gives  Benediction,  vested  in  surphce  and  cope. 

XL 

Wax  Candles  required  for  Bene<Ucticn.. 
1b  there  an  obligation,  in  this  country,  to  have  six  Uiui  candJtS 
at fieoediclioD  of  the  B,  Sacrament? 

We  think  that  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  this  country  without  at  least 
taelxe  wax  candles,  unless  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  the  church  or  other  special  circum- 
stances, has  sanctioned  the  use  of  a  smaller  number. 

Onr  respected  correspondent  is  aware  that  the  Instractio 
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Thia  proviaioii  aa  to  the  iiamber  of  candles  is  extended 
to  other  solemn  expoations  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  InBtructio.*  It  is  true  that  this  Inetructio  ie  of  obligation 
in  all  its  parts  only  in  Rome,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  model  which  the  bifdiops  everywhere  are  expected  to 
copy,  unless  peculiar  cu'cumstancee  would  render  a 
dinereot  arrangement  as  to  details  advisabla  Hence  such 
questions  as  this  reiipecting  the  number  of  wax  candles  to 
be  used,  depend  on  the  local  legislation  made  in  the  synods 
of  the  country  or  diocese  or  by  the  precept  of  the  bishop. 
Now  the  bishops  aasembled  at  our  National  Synod  at 
Thurles  direct  that  Benediction  is  to  be  celebrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "  Kitus  servandus,  &c.,"  which  is  printed 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  Synod.  In  this  Ritus  it  is  expresdy 
enjoined, "  in  Altari  accendantnr  ad  minus  duodecim  candelae 
certae  vel  plures  juxta  consuetudinem." 

Qardellini,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Instructio 
Clementina,  says  that  a  smaller  number  than  twelve  wax 
candles  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  external  respect 
and  honour  due  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  on  the 
throne.  This  was  the  number  prescribed  by  Benedict  XIV. 
for  the  churches  of  the  city  of  Bologna,  when  he  was 
Archbishop  of  that  diocese. 

IIL 
Mint  all  the  candles  used  at  Benediction  be  of  wax? 

Id  onr  church  we  have  rarely  fewer  than  36  lighted  candles  at 
the  ordinary  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  we  have 
a  raucli  larger  number  on  the  occasion  of  the  Quarante  'Ore. 
Please,  aay  whether  alt  these  candles  must  be  of  wax,  or  is  it  lnw- 
fol  to  use  candles  made  of  paraf&ne  or  other  gncli  material,  provided 
the  prescribed  number  of  wax  candles  be  used  ? 

Gardellini  states  that  the  Instructio  Clementina  con- 
sulting for  the  poverty  of  churches  sanctions  the  use 
of  candles  made  of  oil  or  tallow  during  the  night  hours  of 
the  Quarante  'Ore,  provided  at  least  ten  wax  candles  be 
burning  on  the  alter.  We  give  the  passage,  as  it  is 
important : — 

"  Quoniam  vero  per  horaa  quadraginta  diu  noctuque  nnnqnam 
cessare  debet  Oratio,  ideo  jubet  insuper  haec  sancllo  (Instructio 
Clementina)  nt  etiam  noctumo  tempore,  licet  clausis  Eccleaiae 
januie,  totidem  ac  in  die  colluceant  lamina  :  aliquid  tamen  de 
rigore  remittens,  Ecclesiarum  consulit  paupertati;  quamobrem 
permittit  ut  interea  adhiberi  possint  lumina  ex  alia  viliori  materia, 
puta  ex  oleo  aut  adipe,  dummodo  saltern  decem  ez  cera  sint."> 
'  Iiutrvctio  CkmentiTia,  o.  36.    •  §  vi.  8.    •  Comm.  in  Iiiat.  Clemen.  §  vi,  n.  2. 
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De  Herdt'  and  Schneider*  aLao  expreasly  state  that  the 
candles  which  are  in  escees  of  the  nmnber  required  by  the 
Babrics,  may  be  composed  of  some  other  material  than 
wai. 

There  is,  we  think,  no  doubt,  that  such  candles  are  per- 
mitted when  used  in  the  sanctuary  and  rbund  about  the 
altar  to  add  to  the  solenmityof  the  occasion.  But  we  hesi- 
tate to  Say  that  any  candles,  except  those  made  of  pure  wax, 
can  be  burned  on  the  altar  itself,  or  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  it.  We  are  led  to  hold  this  view  by  the  following 
considerations : — 

Firat.  The  Sacred  Congregation  ruled, "  Nee  lumina  nisi 
eerea,  vel  eupra  Meruam  altaris,  vel  eidem  gumnodocunque 
imminenlia  adhibeantur."^ 

This  is  a  general  prohibition,  extending  to  all  candles 
burned  on  the  altar.  Hence,  Mons.  De  Conny  writes 
in  his  Ceremonial  Romaini — "II  n'est  pas  expresaement 
prohib^  d'illuminer  I'^glise  avec  les  cierges  faits  d'autre 
matiere ;  mais  pour  I'autel,  le  gradin  de  I'autel  et  les  lustres 
suspendus  audessus  de  I'autel, les  cierges  de  cire  sont  seals 
permis,"* 

Again,  we  have  a  formal  Ordinance  cf  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  of  Kome,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  except  pure  wax 
candles  for  any  ceremony  whatever  in  the  Church.  This 
Ordinancewas  approved  by  the  Pope,and  published  at  Borne 
in  1868.= 

'  (Cftodelse)  quae  in  diebus  solemnibus  ultra  detenDiaatam  numeniin 
accendnntur  ad  angendam  Botemnitatem,  convenientcr  quidem,  non 
tenen  neoeaaario,  ez  cera,  fled  etiam,  ex  alia  materia  decenter  compoaita, 
esse  poBse. — De  Herdt,  torn.  i.  n.  182. 

*  Candelae  ex  steanna  conf ectae  pro  usn  eacro  prohibeotur ;  auiiiero 
antem  prHesciipto  ex  cera  cDntectamm  aaperaddi  posaunt. — Sceneider, 
Manaaie  Bacerdotum,  p.  657. 

•8.R.C.  31  Mart.  1821.  decretnm  generale  approbatum  a  Pio  TH. 
Ap.  S,  16»1. 

*Chap.  TIL  pa{fe  32. 

'  As  thie  is  an  important  document,  ne  give  it  in  this  place.  We 
<|note  from  the  French  translation  vhich  ne  have  at  band. 

"Depuia  quelque  teinps  on  s'eet  mis  k  travailler  une  sortedeciTe 
qui,  aoumise  i,  I'analyse,  revcle  une  tout  autre  substance  que  celle  de  la 
cire  d'abeilles. 

"  Va  pareil  melange  se  Tend  seuvent  pour  les  usages  dn  culte,  et 
eela  contre  la  defense  des  aaints  canons  et  lea  decrots  de  la  Sacr^e  Oott' 
gregation  de  Rites.  II  en  resulte  im  manque  de  respect  pour  les  cho'eea 
aJTinee  et  le  s^mlHile  qu'elles  tenfennent,  ainsi  que  du  dommage  pour 
lea  objects  sacrjtf,  et  pour  les  fiddles  present's. 

"  Honh  done,  apres  avoir  entendu  VOracle  de  Notre  Tree  Saint  PSre, 
notia  promulgnons  les  dispositiona  aoiTantes  : — 

1.  Nons  defendons  sous  des  peines  dont  nous  reserTona  Is  deter- 
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Finallj,  when  we  place  a  lighted  candle  on  the  altar, 
it  IB  afi  an  act  of  worship,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
the  sanctoaiy  or  altar.  Now,  in  using  any  other  bnt  wax 
candles,  we  miss  the  Bymbolism  which  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Church  defines  the  special  material  of  which  altar 
candles  are  to  be  made.  The  wax  extracted  irom  the  pure 
flowers,  and  elaborated  by  the  bee,  typifies  the  Sacred 
Body  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  formed  mim  the  pure  blood 
of  ^fl  Virgin  Mother.  "  Nam,"  writes  Rupert, "  sicut  apis 
ceram  cum  melle  Tirginali  producit  opere,  sic  Maria  Virgo 
Christum  Deum  et  hominem,  salva  uteri  sui  genuit  integri- 
tate."  This  symbolism  does  not  apply  to  candles  of  any 
other  material 

IV. 

The  kind  of  Oil  to  bt  used  in  the  Lamp  placed  be/ore  tke 

Blessed  Sacrament. 

Is  there  a  flpecial  kind  of  Oil  to  bo  used  in  the  Blessed  Sacr&- 
tnent  Lamp  ? 

Yes :  you  should  use  for  this  purpose  the  Oil  of  Olives. 
If,  however,  there  are  special  difflcumes  in  procuring  this 
Oil  of  Olives,  your  bishop,  to  whom  you  should  explain 
your  case,  has  power  to  allow  you  to  use  another  kind. 
Vegetable  must,  however,  be  preferred  to  mineral  oil 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  haa  issued  the  follow- 
ing important  instruction  on  this  matter : — 
Decretcu  j 


Nonnnlli  Beverendissimi  Oalliarum  AntiBtites,  serio  perpen- 
dentes,  in  multis  suaram  Diocesium  Ecclesiis,  difficile  admodnm  et 
nonnisi  magnia  sumptibus  comparari  posse  oleum  oHvarum  ad 
nutriendum  die  noctnque  saltern  uDara  lampadem  ante  Sanctiasi- 
mom  Kncbaristiae  Sacrameatum,  ab  Apoetolica  Sede  declarsri 
petiemnt :  — Utrnm  in  casn,  attcntis  difficaltattbos  et  Ecclesiamm 
paupertate,  oleo  olivaram  substitni  possiot  alia  olea,  qnae  ez  vege- 
tabilibas  habeatur.  ipso  son  excluso  petroleo  ? 

Sacra  porro  Bituum  Coogregatio,  etei  semper  aollicita,  ut 
etiam  in  hac  parte  quod  usque  ab  Ecclesiae  primordiis  circa  nsum 
olei  ex  otivis  iaductum  est,  ob  myeticas  significatiooes  retuieatur ; 

mination.  a  tona  lee  saperienrs  dea  Eglisea  et  des  Etablissementa 
pieox  de  Rome  et  des  alentourH,  de  se  procuier  et  de  bmler  de  la  fauBse 
ciieponr  qnelqne  ceremonie  que  ce  soit. 

2.  Nous  defendoDB  anz  roarchanda  de  cire,  Stc.,  de  vendre  oette 
ianaae  aire  pour  I'luage  dea  eglises,  aoos  peine  de  1  fianc  d'amende  pai 
line,  et  d'une  amende  double  en  cas  de  rjcidive." 
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attamen  mlentio  praeterire  minime  ceiuuit  ratiooes  ab  iisdom 
Epiacopia  prolatas;  ac  proinde  exqutsito  prius  voto  alterius  ex 
ApostoHcamm  Caeremottiarum  Magistris,  aabacriptua  OardinaliB 
Praefectiis  ejnsdein  Sacrae  CoDgregationis,  rem  omnem  proposnit 
in  otdiDariis  Comttiis  od  Vaticanum  hodiema  die  babitis. 

EmineDtissimi  antem  et  Reverendisaimi  Patres  sacria  tuendis 
Bitiboa  praepoeitt,  omnibus  accurate  perpenais  ac  diligentiesime 
ex&minatis,  rescribeDdum  censuemnt :  generatim  tttendam  «w«  oleo 
olivamm;  ubi  vero  habtri  lugueat,  Temittmdum  prudeniiae  Epta- 
coporum,  ut  lampades  nutriantur  ex  alti$  olei*  quantum  fieri  postit 
vegetabil'bf.     Die  9  Julii,  1864. 

Facta  poBtmodum  de  praemiseis  SaDCtissimo  Domino  nostro 
1^0  PqwQ  IX.  per  Secretai'ium  fideli  relatiooe,  Sanctitas  Sua 
Mntectiam  Sacrae  Congregatianis  ratam  habuit,  et  confirmavit. 
Die  14,  iisdem  mense  et  auno. 

It.  B. 


DOCUMENTS. 

[The  foUowiDg  Lessons  have  been  enbetituted,  by 
direction  of  His  Holiness  Leo  XIIL,  for  the  Leeeona  hitherto 
read  in  the  Second  Noctum  of  the  office  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Ed.  ].  E.  K7 

Dm  VII  MARTn  m  Festo  Sancti  Thomae  Aquinatis 

OONPESSORIS  ET  ECCLESIAE  DOCTORIS, 
Is  II.  NOCTUKKO. — Lkctio  IV. 
Praeclarnm  Christiani  orbis  decua  et  Ecclesiae  lumen,  beatis- 
simod  rir  1'homas,  Landulpho  Comite  Aquinate  et  Theodora 
Neapolilana,  nobilibuB  porentibus  natus,  futurae  in  Deiparam  de- 
Totionis  affectum  adhuc  infantulus  ostendit.  Nam  cbartnlam  ab 
CO  inventam,  ia  qua  salutatio  Angelica  acripta  erat,  fruatra  adni- 
tente  nutrice,  compresaa  manu  valide  retinuit,  et  a  mati'e  per  vim 
abreptam,  ploratu  et  geatu  repetiit,  ac  mos  redditam  deglutivit. 
Quintum  annum  agens,  monachb  sancti  Benedict!  Cassinatibua 
cUEtodieodua  traditur.  Inde  Neapolim  studionim  causa  missus, 
iam  adolescens  Fratmm  Praedicatorum  Ordincm  auaceptt  Sed 
inatre  ac  fratribus  id  indigne  ferenlibua,  Lutetiam  Parisiorum 
mittitnr.  Quem  fratres,  in  itinere  per  vim  raptum,  in  arcem  castri 
sancti  Joannia  perdncunt:  ubi  varie  exagitatua,  ut  sanctum  pro- 
poeitum  mutaret,  mulierem  etiam,  quae  ad  labefactandam  eiua 
constantiam  ictroducta  fuerat,  titione  fugavit.  Uox  beatns  iuvenis, 
flexis  genibns  ante  signum  Cnicis  orans,  ibique  aomno  correptus, 
per  qoietem  sentire  tisus  est  sibi  ab  Angelis  constringi  lumbos  : 
quo  -ex  tempore  omni  postea  libidinis  sensu  camit.    Sororibua, 
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quae,  ut  enm  a  pio  consilio  removereat,  in  castnim  Tenerant,  per- 
suasit,  ut,  cont«mptis  curis  saecularibus,  ad  exer«itati<Mieni 
caelestis  vitae  ae  couferreat. 

Lectio  V. 

Ktnissua  e  castro  per  feaestram,  Keapolim  reducitur:  unde 
Homam,  postea  Parislum  a  fratre  loanae  Theutoaico,  Ordinis 
Praedicatorum  geoerali  Magistro,  ductus,  Alberto  Magno  doctore, 
philosophiao  ac  tbeologiae  operam  dcdit.  Viginti  quinque  annoe 
natus,  magistcr  eat  appellatus,  publiceque  philosophos  ac  theologos 
summa  cum  laude  est  interprctatus.  Nunquam  se  lectiooi  aut 
scriptioui  dedit,  nisi  post  orationem.  In  difTicultatibus  locornm 
Sacrae  Scripturae,  ad  oratiouem  ieiunium  adhibebat.  Quiu  etiam 
Bodali  6U0  &atri  Regiualdo  dicere  eolebat,  quidquid  aciret  uou  tarn 
studio  aut  labors  suo  peperisae,  quam  divinitus  tradttum  accepisse. 
Neapoli  cum  ad  imagiDeui  Crucifixi  vehemeotius  oraret,  banc 
voccm  audivit :  Bene  scn'psiati  de  me,  Tfaoma :  quam  ergo  merce- 
dem  accipiea  ?  Gui  ille :  Non  aliam,  Domiue,  aisi  teipaum. 
Gollatioues  Fatrum  assidue  pervolutabat ;  et  nullum  fuit  scripto- 
nim  geuus  in  quo  non  esset  diligeotissime  versatus.  Scripts  eius 
et  multitudine,  et  varictate,  et  facilitate  explicandi  res  difficilee 
adeo  excellunt,  ut  uberrima  atque  incorrapta  JlUiiB  doctrina,  cum 
revelatis  veritatibua  mire  consentiens,  aptissima  sit  ad  omnium 
temporum  errores  pervincendos. 

Lectio  VI. 

A  Summo  Pontifice  Urbauo  Quarto  Etomam  rocatns,  eioa  ins- 
su  ecclesiaeticuin  lucubravit  officium  in  Corporis  Christi  solemsi- 
tate  celebrandum  ;  oblatos  vero  hooorea,  et  Neapolitanum  Archie- 
piscopalum,  etiam  deferente  Clemente  Quarto,  recusavit.  A 
praedicatione  Divini  Verbi  non  deeisl«bat ;  quod  cum  &ceret  per 
octavam  Pascbae  in  Basilica  sancti  Petri,  mullerem,  quae  eiua 
fimbriam  tetigerat,  a  fluxu  eaDg:uiuia  liberavit.  Mis£us  a  beato 
Gregorio  Dccimo  ad  Concilium  Lugdunense,  in  Monasterio  Fos- 
sae Novae  in  morbum  incidit,  ubi  aegrotus  Cantica  Canticorum 
explanavit.  Ibidem  obiit  quinquagenarius,  anno  salutis  millesimo 
ducentesimo  septuageaimo  quarto,  nonia  Martii.  MiracuUs  etiam 
mortuus  claruit ;  quibus  probatia,  a  loanne  Vigesimo  secundo  in 
Sanctorum  numcrum  rclulus  est,  auiio  millesimo  tercentesimo  vi- 
geaimo  tertio  ;  translate  postea  eius  corpore  Tolosam,  ex  mandato 
beat!  Urban!  Quinti.  Cum  sanctia  angelicis  spiritibua  non  minus 
innocentia  quam  ingenio  comparatua,  doctoris  Angclici  nomen 
iure  est  adeptus,  eidcm  auctoritate  sancti  Pii  Quinti  coaflrmatum. 
Leo  autem  Decimus  tcrtiua,  libentisaime  excipiens  postulatioaes  et 
YOta  omnium  pene  Sacrorum  Antistitum  Orbis  Cathollci,  ad  tot 
praecipue  pbdosophicomm  sjstematura  a  veritate  aberrantium 
luem  propulsandam,  incrementa  scientiarum,  et  communem  bumani 
generis  utilitatem,  Eum,  ex  fiacrorum  Uituum  Congregationis 
consulto,  per  Apoatolicas  litteras  caeleatem  Patronum  Scholanim 
omoium  Catholicarum  dcclaravit  et  inatituit. 
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Addinda  as  Mabttroloqidu  Rohahum  Nonib  Mabtii.    Im 
ELOQio    B.    Tbohae  Aqdinatis    POST  TEBBA  acimtiot  ii- 

hutrit,  ADDANTDR  BEQDENTIA  ;  QcEM  LeO  DeCIUUB 
TBBTnJB  SCHOLAXDU  OHNIUM  CaTHOLICABDH  COELSaTXU 
PatBONDM  DEClAHA-nr. 

TIEBIS  ET  ORBIS. 
Superiore  aimo  SauctiBBimua  DominuB  Noster  Leo  Papa  XUI . 
per  ApoetoUcas  LiMros  in  forma  BrovU  sub  die  4  Augasti  datu, 
qnamphirium  Dioecesium  sacromm  AntiBtitum  aliorumque  vironim 
scieotia,  pietate  atque  ecdesiastica  dignitata  eauDeutium  votifl 
obaecundaiiB,  ex  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationis  coiuulto  Angeli- 
cum  Doctorem  aanctum  Thomam  Aquinatem  cunctis  Catliolicis 
Uujversitatibua  atudiorum,  Academiis,  Lyceia  et  Scholia  pocnliarem 
apud  Deum  dedit  patrotiDm,  Quo  autem  huiuamodi  eolemois  aclua 
in  sacra  quoque  litorgia  pereonie  extaret  memoria,  SanctiseimnB 
ideo  Dominiu  Noater  voluit  ut  tarn  in  Lectionibos  historiciB 
Breviarii  qoam  m  Martyrologio  nieDtio  de  hoc  fieret :  quod  Sacro- 
rum Bitnmn  CongregatioDi  ezeqaeitdunt  conuniait,  HJnc  ad 
inenlem  Sanctiutis  Suae  novae  Lectiooes  bUt<«icae  necnoo 
addenda  ad  elogium  in  Slartjrologia  elucubrata  sunt,  quae  a  me 
in&ascripto  Cardinale  Sacrae  eidem  Bituum  Congregationi  Frae- 
fecto  subeignata  die  exhibita,  prouti  huic  praeiacent  Cecreto,  idea 
SanctisBnous  DominiiB  suprema  auctoritale  sua  approbavit,  mandif 
vitque  ut  ea  ab  imiversae  Sccleeiae  Clero  turn  Saecutari  turn 
Bcgulari,  baud  exclaso  Fraedicatomm  Ordine,  in  poeterum  recitari 
debeaot,  supprewii  omnino  Lectionibus  secundi  Noctumi  in  Officio 
praafati  SancU  Doctoris  hucueque  adhibitia.  Contrariia  non 
obstantibuB  qoibuscumque.     Die  14  Octobris  1861. 

Ih  li'  S.  D.  Card.  BARTOLnnns,  a.  R.  C-  Fraefectua. 

Fbo  R.  p.  D.  Pia.ciDO  Ralli,  Secretario. 

loANNEB,  Can.  Ponzi  Substitntua. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Cardinal  Neaman :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  By  Hekrt  J . 
jKNinMOS-  Birmicgham  and  London,  1883. 
The  following  is  the  author's  "  Prefatory  Nota  "  to  thia  little 
volume  : — "  The  tact  that  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  does  not,  I 
hope^  disqualify  me  for  attempting  to  sketch,  howover  imperfectly, 
the  career  of  a  great  dignitaiy  of  the  Roman  Church.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  write  Cardioal  Newman's  life  without,  on  the  one  hand, 
concealing  my  own  views,  or,  on  the  other,  expressing  them  so  as 
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to  give  oEFence  to  those  Catholics  into  whom  hands  the  book 
may  fall." 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  and  giving  the  writer  foil 
credit  for  perfect  honesty  of  purpose,  we  had  grave  misgivings 
whether,  with  bis  avowed  Protestant  ideas  and  feelings,  he  emU 
give  a  joBt  delineation  of  a  character  and  a  career  so  jarring  to 
those  ideas  and  feelings.  Our  misgivings  did  not  spring  so  mnch 
from  any  antecedent  persuasion  of  the  impossibility  or  difficulty  of 
such  a  writer  doing  justice  to  such  a  subject  They  had  come 
from  a  long  experience  of  the  failures  of  Protestants  to  their 
accounts  of  the  Uves  and  writings  of  Catholics,  distinguished  as 
the  ornaments  or  defenders  of  the  Church.  On  reading,  however, 
the  very  first  paragraph  our  hopes  for  a  happier  issue  were  not  a 
little  raised : — 

"  JoBN  Hbnbt  Newhah  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  tiie  present  centnry.  He  is  remarkable  both  on  account  of  his 
great  intellectual  gifts,  and  on  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fais 
long  and  eventful  career.  During  the  best  part  of  threescore 
years  he  has  been  at  all  times  a  notable  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  religious  movements  of  the  age.  Mr.  Austin,  an  acute  critic, 
has  accurately  described  him  as  '  the  man  in  the  working  of  whose 
individual  mind  the  intelligent  portion  of]  the  English  public  is 
more  interested  than  in  that  of  any  other  living  person.'  Whether 
as  Oxford  preacher,  or  Anglican  reformer,  or  Tractarian  disputant, 
or  Catholic  controversialist,  or  Roman  cardinal,  he  has  continually 
filled  a  large  place  in  popular  interest.  Whatever  people  may 
have  thought  of  his  creed,  they  have  never  had  two  opinions 
about  his  vast  mental  endowments.  In  him  intellectaal  subtlety 
is  combined  with  a  rare  profundity  of  learning.  As  theologian, 
dialectician,  philosopher,  historian,  critic,  poet,  and  preacher,  he 
has  made  a  great  and  enduring  mark.  tJkilful  in  controversy, 
earnest  in  all  matters  of  belief,  pore  and  high-minded  in  every 
action  of  his  life,  sincere  when  the  world,  with  all  the  captionsness 
of  the  odium  theologicum,  deemed  him  insincere,  be  has  filled  with 

a  noble  record  the  long  chapter  of  his  fourscore  years 

They  [most  Englishmen]  will  recall,  too,  how  the  sense  of  bitter- 
ness caused  by  his  secession — the  sense  of  betrayal,  so  to  speak — 
long  since  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  respectful  confidence,  when  his 
true  character  was  laid  bare,  and  the  world  came  to  recognise 
that  every  action  of  his  life  had  been  inspired  by  the  deepest  and 
holiest  convictions  of  conscience.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one 
should  be  a  communicant  in  the  Chureh  of  Bome  to  cherish  an 
admiration  bordering  on  reverence  for  the  eminent  Oratorian. 
No  man  in  this  world — not  even  the  self-morti^ng  saints  of  the 
Soman  hsgiology — ever  led  a  holier  life,  in  the  sense  of  purity, 
and  piety,  and  devotional  earnestness,  and  conscientious  zeaL" 

The  same  generous,  kindly,  and  even  reverential  spirit  which 
animates  these  hnes  pervades  ibe  rest  of  the  book  to  the  very  end. 

L    _    .  Coo.(lc 
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The  whde  "  Stoiy "  is  written  in  a  style  graceful  and  attractive, 
not  ODWorthy  to  come  from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  subject 
himself.  In  the  way  of  criticism  we  Deed  say  no  more.  The 
following  account  of  the  Cardinal's  life,  as  a  simple  Oratoriaa, 
■t  one  particnlar  period,  not  long  after  his  coDversioD,  will  interest 
oar  readers,  and  perhaps  indnce  some  of  them  to  get  the  volume 
for  themselves  aod  read  it  through : 

"  Father  Newman,  as  he  had  now  come  to  be  commonly  called, 
by  the  general  public,  as  well  as  by  his  own  people,  had  entered 
npcm  his  new  life  with  a  humility  which  probably  astonished  some 
of  those  who  knew  him  only  as  a  warlike  champion  of  whatever 
cause  he  espoused.  He  toiled  at  the  mission  work  as  the  humblest 
Friar  would  have  toiled.  Into  the  dens  and  stews  of  the  great 
town  of  Birmingham,  he  and  his  co-workers  plunged  with  a  fearless 
courage  and  unqnenchable  zeal.  In  1840,  when  the  cholera  was 
raging  at  Bilaton,  the  local  Catholic  priest  was  prostrated  by  his 
incessant  labours,  day  and  night,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
find  a  temporary  substitute.  Dr.  UUathome,  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  had  no  other  priest  to  send  to  take  his  place  in  the 
perilous  and  urgent  woik  of  attending  the  sick.  On  hearing  of 
this  state  of  things.  Dr.  Newman  himself,  with  Father  Ambrose 
and  another  of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory,  volunteered  to  take 
the  place  of  danger,  and  left  the  duties  of  ms  comparatively  quiet 
home  in  the  Alcester-street  Mission  House,  tn  order  to  submit  to 
the  discomforts  of  a  hastily  improvised  accommodation  at  the 
priest's  house  at  Bilston.  All  the  rent  of  the  time  during  which 
the  pestilence  was  raging,  these  devoted  men  were  te  be  seen  in 
the  filthiest  hovels,  amidst  the  most  sordid  and  sickening  Burrouud- 
ings,  exposed  to  the  poisonous  breath  of  infection,  nobly  carrying 
the  message  of  mercy  to  the  victims  of  the  dread  epidemic.  Nor  were 
they  by  any  means  singular  examples  of  self-devotion.  Wherever  the 
cholera  broke  out,  there  the  Catholic  prieste  were  at  work,  doing 
th^duty  fearlessly  and  in  accordance  with  the  sacrificing  spirit  of 
their raligion.  One  maydissentaltogetherfrom  the  principles  of  their 
6uth — one  may  even  hold  that  faith  to  be  superstition  and  an  error 
—but  one  cannot  refuse  a  warm  tributeof  admiration  to  the  sublime 
heroism  of  these  pious  men.  It  is  a  noteworthy  episode  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Newman,  that  when  there  was  danger  to  be  foced,  instead 
of  deputing  to  another,  he  bravely  undertook  the  perilous  duty  him- 
Bell  There  are  many  iacideuts  in  his  long  life  which  challenge 
applause,  but  noue  which  command  it  more  fully  than  this.  It 
was  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  works, — a  noble 
example  of  that  spirit  of  self-regardlessness  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  all  the  world  over." 
(p.  66,  Ac) 

Excellent,  however,  as  are  the  spirit  and  tone  of  this  little 
volume,  there  are  one  or  two  blotfl  on  it.  We  entirely  agree  with 
the  DvhUn  Beview  that,  on  the  grave  and  delicat«   theological 
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qneatioD  raised  hj  Canon  Ktngsle^,  Mr,  Jennings  should  not  have 
lugged  in  the  sill^  remark  of  that  gentleman's  "  inconaoIaUe 
widow,"  still  lesB  the  off-hand  pronouncement  of  that  very  amiaUe 
gentleman,  but  very  shallow  and  flippant  rationalist,  the  late  Dean 
Stanley  C91-2).  With  regard  to  the  "  Copy  of  Bcnrriloua  verses," 
(p.  59-61),  on  reading  them  wo  took  for  granted  that  tHr. 
Jeunings  intended  them  as  a  tpectmen  of  several  other  scurrilities 
— the  only  shafts  in  those  days  levelled  at  Dr.  Newman  &om  the 
deserted  camp.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Jenning's 
intention  in  reproducing  the  verses,  most  assuredly  they  will  to  all 
intelligent  persons  read  as  they  have  read  to  ns.  A  stanza  or  two 
would  however  have  sufficed  aa  specimens ;  why  smear  upwards  of 
two  pages  with  them  ? — P.  McasAr. 

X.-~-PraeUctionea  TheolaficM    D»    Deo    Uno.     Btektcbf,    S.J., 
Oenepente.     1679. 

II. — Institutwttei    Theologkae    D«    Ipso    Dto.      Kleukbn,    S.J. 
Ratisbonae:  Fustet.     1881. 

There  is  do  Order  in  the  Church  has  done  so  much  for  Cattudic 
Literature,  and  especially  for  Philosophy  and  Theology,  as  the 
illustrious  sons  of  Saint  Ignatius.  In  every  generation  they  held 
the  foremost  rank  amongst  the  expounders  and  defenders  of  Catholic 
doctrine;  yet  we  doubt  if  tha  great  Order  ever  eshibitad  more 
intellectual  energy  in  the  schools  of  Catholic  Theology  than  it  baa 
done  during  the  present  century.  The  names  of  Gury,  Perrone, 
Patrizi,  Ballerini,  Franzelin,  Maszella,  and  many  others,  will  occur 
to  the  reader,  while  in  Philosophy  we  had  Dmow^,  Liberatorc, 
Tongiorgi,  and  now  we  have  two  new  Theologians  of  the  Order, 
who  publish  the  first  volumes  of  what  seems  to  be  intended  as  a 
full  course  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

Father  Stentrup,  Professor  of  TheoI<^  in  the  Imupmck 
University,  pubhshed  in  1879  his  "  Praelectionea  de  Deo  UiH»." 
He  justly  observes  in  his  preface  that  the  knowledge  of  God  excda 
all  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  dignity,  utility,  and  necessity, 
and  that  this  knowledge  was  never  so  necessary  as  at  tha  preeaut 
time,  for  pantheism  or  materialism  are  the  scourges  of  society  in 
these  latter  days.  As  might  be  expected,  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  exhaustive  and  solid,  and  we  are  confident  this  treatise 
wiU  be  eagerly  welcomed  in  the  schools  of  Catholic  Theolc^. 

Father  £leuken's  Book,  "  De  Ipso  Deo,"  treats  of  the  tTnity 
and  Trinity  of  God.  lie  is  not  so  fiiU  on  the  absolute  Divine 
Attributes  as  the  Innspruck  Professor,  but  the  style  is  clear  and 
concise,  and  thus  contains  much  matter  in  a  smaU  compass.  Ha 
professes  to  follow  St,  Thomas  throughout,  observing,  however,  we 
think  with  justice,  that  oa  many  questions  St.  Thomas  can  be  nfie- 
fully  expanded,  especially  in  reference  to  the  new  forms  of  error  which 
have  arisen  since  his  time,  and  which  he  refuted  in  virtuU,  indeed. 
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but  not  formallj.  In  many  other  questions  where  the  AngetiGal 
combats  the  transitory  errors  of  his  own  time,  or  diverges  too  far 
into  scholastic  subtleties  we  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking 
thdt  he  may  be  profitably  condensed.  With  these  two  new  books, 
and  Father  Mazzella's  treatise,  "  De  Deo  Crcante,"  theological 
stndents  can  make  no  complaint  of  a  want  of  treatises  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  time  id  this  most  important  branch  of  Theology. 
J.  H. 

Hibernia.  A  Movtkly  Popular  Review. 
This  is  a  new  venture  in  Irish  Periodical  literature,  and 
promises  wd)  for  its  future.  The  contents  Of  the  first  number  an 
of  a  varied  and  attractive  character,  and  although  politics  are 
eschewed  the  articles  are  thoronghly  Irish  in  their  complexion  and 
teodeocy.  Dr.  Joyce  writes  a  neat  little  sketch  of  the  man- 
wolves  in  Oasory,  referring  amongst  other  authorities  to  a  quite 
appropriate  one  on  such  a  subject,  the  veracious  Geraldus 
C^breosis.  We  have  an  elaborate  article  on  Dublin  Music,  on 
the  Irish  Exhibition  of  1883,  on  College  Green  and  various  other 
interesting  subjects.  We  wish  the  new  comer  hearty  welcome, 
long  life,  and  prosperity  in  spite  of  stormy  days, — J.  H. 

Tht  Dublin  Review :  January  1882.    London :  Kurns  4  Oates. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  Articles,  and  of  the  writers  aa 
br  as  we  know  them,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Dublim 
Rbview,  will  be  quite  sufiicieot  inducement  to  our  readers  to 
procure  the  volnme  and  to  read  it  carefully.  The  first  Article  gives 
aa  interesliog  account  of  the  Jesuit  lUimon  of  the  Zambesi,  in 
which  many  of  the  English  Fathers,  including  Fr.  Law,  the  first 
p&rt  of  whose  life  we  briefly  notice,  in  the  true  spint  of  the 
"chivalry  of  charity,"  have  already  laid  down  their  lives.  Then 
f<^wa  a  very  readable  Article  by  John  Charles  Earle,  B.A. 
Oxon,  on  "Engii*k  Mm  of  Leltert"  in  the  course  of  which,  we 
are  glad  to  find,  tjiat  he  refers  to  a  paper  on  Sfaakespere  written 
by  Mr.  Bedford,  of  All  Hallow's  College,  and  published  in  the  last 
April  number  of  the  Irish  Ecclbbiastical  Eucobd. 

Next  we  have  one  of  Dr.  Ward's  ever  able  and  earnest  Articles 
OB  the  "  PhUoiophy  of  the  Theittic  Controverty," 

The  fourth  Article  is  entitled  "  St.  Franci$  De  S<'^e*,  Doctor 
of^  Church,"  Aod  it  welt  repays  perusaL 

The  fifth  Article  is  a  continuation  of  the  Essay  of  I'rofeesor 
Thigm,  which  appeared  in  the  Dubldt  Rbvibw  in  July,  1881,  on 
•'  Biceht  Worht  on  the  elate  of  Oemiang." 

Ite  sixth  Article  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  Irish  readers, 
both  on  account  of  the  subject  and  of  the  writer.  It  is  on  "  The 
Condition  of  the  Calholici  of  Ireland  One  Hundred  Years  Ago," 
b?  the  learned  and  indefatigaMe  Bidiop  of  Oasory,  Dr.  Moran. 
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The  remaining  Articles  are  on  "  Siiumiacat  Catttittty  in  Uu 
Establiahed  Ckureh,"  "  The  CanonUation  of  the  Eighth  of  Decembtr" 
"  The  Land  League  and  the  Land  Act." 

The  remaining  part  of  this  number  is  occopied  with  very 
iDStnictire  Notices  of  Italian,  IVenrh,  and  German  Ptriodiealt,  as 
well  as  with  Notices  of  Books  which  have  recently  been  published. 

Amongst  the  latter,  the  most  interesting  are  the  Notices  of 
Jenuing's  "  Ldft  of  Cardinal  Netvmtin,"  Standish  O'Grady'B 
"  Hiitory  qf  Ireland:  Critical  and  Phiioiophical,"  Fr.  Hogan'a 
"  Ltfe,  Lettvrt  and  Diary  qf  Father  Henry  Fitziimoru,"  Moasman>a 
Translation  of  "  Ihe  Great  Commentary  of  Cornsliui  a  Lapide^ 
Jungmaun's  "  Diuertationee  Seleetae  in  Sittoriam  Eet^etiattieam," 
Fr.  Schneemsnn'a  "  Controvertiarum  de  Divinae  Cfratiae  lAteri^tu 
Arbitrii  Concordia  Initia  et  Prograeeu*,''  Fr.  Bagshawe's  "  Catholic 
Stmumt,"  "  The  Speaka't  Commentary,  New  TeUament,  Vol.  IIl^ 
Romam  to  PhiUmon,"  "  Leavee  Jrom  the  Annate  of  the  Sitten  of 
Mercy.  Vol.  I.,  Ireland"  and  Monsignw  Gaume's  "  Qateehiem  of 
Perteveranee,  Vol.  III.,  TranelcUed  from  the  French." — Ed- 

Homer:  Odyetey,  Book  IX.  With  Introduction  and  Notte 
for  Schools.  By  Malcolm  Montgoukey,  M.A.  Dablin: 
Browse  &  Nolan,  1882. 

The  List  of  Books  published  by  Meaars.  Browne  &  Nolak, 
for  the  benefit  of  boys  preparing  for  the  different  grades  of  the 
Intermediate  Examinations,  is  becoming  quite  &  large  one,  and 
already  includes  various  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian  and 
Englidi  books.  The  latest  pabliahed  is  The  Odtsbbi,  Book  IX., 
edited  by  Maxcolu  Montooxbet,  m-a.  It  consists  of  an  lDtro> 
duction  of  twenty  pages  on  the  personality,  poems,  dialect, 
language,  and  metre  of  Homer.  The  text  occupies  about  the  aame 
space — twenty  pages  clearly  and  accuretely  printed. 

The  Noiee  occupy  sixty  pages.  They  seem  to  be  jndicionsly 
written,  and  they  contain  frequent  reference  to  Prof.  Goodwin's 
Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Oreek  Verb,  and  to  Curtius'a 
Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,  EluddaUona  of  Ihe  Oreek  Grammar 
and  Greek  Verbs.— Eo. 

The  Maynooth  College  Calendar  for  1882. 

It  is  to  students  principally  that  the  College  Calendar  appeals 
for  its  chief  interest.  To  all  Irish  Priests,  however,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  number  of  students  on  the  College  Bolls 
during  the  present  academic  year  is  laiger  than  it  had  been  in  any 
previooB  year,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  large  Parlia- 
mentary grant  from  184 &  to  1871.  The  "Calendar"  contains 
copious  nnd  well  arranged  information  on  every  subject  connected 
with  the  College,  vrhich  comes  within  its  province. — Ed, 
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The  Angd  of  Merci/ :  A  panegyric  of  Mother  M.  Catherine 
UcAuley,  preached  in  Holy  Crosa  Convent,  Eillamey,  by  Rev. 
WiLUAK  Hutch,  D.D.,Fresident,St.Colman's  College,  Pennoy. 

The  Nuns  of  Holy  Cross  Convent  showed  a  wise  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  as  preacher  for  their  Golden  Jubilee  one  who  is  so 
widely  and  so  &Toiirab1y  known  as  the  biographer  of  the  foandresB 
of  the  Presentation  Order,  and  of  the  foundress  of  the  SiaterB  of 
Loretto.  What  Dr.  Hutch  had  previously  done  on  an  extended  scale 
in  regard  to  Nano  Ifagle,  and  Frances  Ball,  he  has  here  dono  in 
miniatore  f  orm  for  CatherineMcAnley.  He  has  given  us  an  exquisite 
picture  of  the  highest  type  of  womanly  character.  It  strikes  us  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  word  picture,  which  Dr. 
Hutch  draws  and  the  fascinating  portrait  which  is  found  prefixed  to 
the  American  edition  of  Catherine  McAuIey's  Life,  There  is  a 
combined  solidity  and  sweetness  about  each  of  the  pictures  which 
makes  ns  intagine  the  one  to  be  the  exact  expression  in  words  of 
the  otiier. 

WemoBi  heartily  join  in  the  earnest  and  eloquent  prayerwith 
which  Dr.  Hutch's  Panegyric  concludes  : — 

"May  the  name  of  the  glorious  woman  who  called  this  Order 
into  existence,  remain  ever  bright  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
Church's  children.  May  the  spirit,  which  has  guided  her  daughters 
during  the  fifty  years  which  have  gone,  continue  to  animate  them 
through  all  future  time.  May  their  numbers  multiply,  until  there 
lemaius  not  one  spot  in  all  the  woi'ld  unblessed  by  their  priceless 
labours.  And  when  life's  brief  course  is  run,  may  they,  one  and 
all,  be  summoned  to  join  their  Sainted  Foundress,  before  Mercy's 
Eternal  Throne  in  Heaven." — Ed. 

Storiet  of  the  Ckrittian  SckooU.  By  Euzabetu  Cath.  M. 
Stew  AST.  London :  Burns  &  Gates. 
This  hook  is  another  contribution  by  a  gifted  lady  to  a  CathoUe 
library  for  the  young.  In  the  Preface  she  alludes  to  the  stream 
of  wicked  novels  constantly  issuing  from  the  Press,  nnd  she  hopes 
that  her  stories  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  public,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
Nothing  is  wanted  so  much  as  good  books  for  young  people — in 
&ct,  for  old  and  young.  We  do  not  mean  that  boys  and  girls 
should  be  preached  at  in  every  page.  When  the  author  paints 
vice  properly,  he  need  not  add  an  admonition,  and  the  best  way  to 
excite  people  to  virtue  is  the  very  description  of  the  beauty  it 
eonfera.  The  characters  in  our  stories  ishoutd  speak  for  them- 
selves. Where  is  the  use  in  having  good  hooka  U  they  are  not 
read?  And  where  is  the  use  in  expecting  young  people  to  read 
them  if  there  is  a  lecture  in  every  page  ?  We  think  tl^se  Stories 
of  the  Christian  Schools  would  be  improved  if  there  was  less 
moralising  :  nevertheless,  we  arc  sure  they  will  have  a  wide  circle 
of  readers. — Mo. 
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A  Memoir  of  tht  lAfa  and.  Dtath  of  tht  Btv.  Father  Auffuilua 
Henry  Law,  S.J.  Londoo  :  Bums  &  Oatea. 
Th!s  is  Part  I.  of  vhat  promises  to  be  a  moet  beantifol  and 
instructiTe  memoir.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  nmnber  of  lett«rs, 
edited  hy  the  Father  of  the  Holj  Missionary,  and  telling  the  story 
of  a  generous  young  life  down  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  There  is  very 
little  narrative — only  a  short  introduction,  and  a  few  lines  here 
and  there  to  explain  altusions.  Among  the  letters  are  some 
addressed  to  young  Law  by  his  &ther  and  other  friends ;  but  the 
boy's  own  productions  will  be  found  of  most  interest.  How  vividly 
they  remind  us  of  the  dear  ones  to  whom  we  all  sent  little  notes  in 
our  early  days !  Many  a  father,  on  reading  these  pages,  will 
remember  with  tenderness  the  letters  of  bis  own  boys,  now  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  life's  struggle,  or  in  heaven,  perhaps,  with 
Father  Law.  Many  a  bod  wiU  learn  in  what  manner  he  should 
write  to  his  friends  at  home.  The  Editor  needs  not  the  apology 
in  the  Introduction  for  any  errors  of  publication  ;  there  is  not  one 
letter  we  should  wish  to  sec  suppressed.  Wc  hope  Mr.  Law  may 
be  long  spared  to  complete  the  Memoir  of  one  of  the  most  saintly 
men  of  recent  times. — Mc, 


The  Circular  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  Catholics.  Each 
month  the  leading  publications  are  discussed  in  short  articles,  so 
that  many,  who  have  no  time  or  taste  for  the  long  essays  in 
reviews,  can  get  from  this  periodical  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  literary  world.  We  are  introduced  to  the  litera- 
ture of  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  There  are 
notices  of  the  principal  magazioes,  and  music  gets  its  share  of 
attention.  The  Circular  docs  for  Catholics,  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  what  the  Athenteam  has  long  done  &>r  others ;  we  wish  the 
publishers  the  success  they  deserve, — Mc. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY  AND  THE 
EARLY  IRISH  CHURCH. 

ON  die  29th  of  August,  1070,  Lanfranc,  the  £ist  theolo- 
gian of  his  age,  was  consecrated  with  great  solenmity 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Towards  the  close  of  the  Bame 
year,  the  monk  Thomas  of  Caen,  Archbishop  elect  of  York, 
came  to  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated.  Lanfiranc  required 
him  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  himself  and  his  euc- 
cessotB,  as  primate  of  all  England.  This,  Thomas  of  York 
refused  to  do,  on  the  plea  that  his  See  wa«  independent  of 
Canterbury,  and  thereupon  LanlraDC  refused  him  conse- 
cration. Thomas  appealed  to  the  king,  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  who,  although  at  first  displeased  with  Lanfranc, 
afterwards  induced  Thomas  to  promise  absolute  obedience 
to  LaofraDC,  and  conditional  obedience  to  his  successors, 
if,  on  inquiry,  Lanfranc's  claim  to  the  primacy  should 
proTe  to  be  well-fonnded.  Thomas  promised,  and  was 
then  consecrated  by  Lanfranc. 

Next  year  both  prelates  went  to  Rome,  and  Laniranc 
especially  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  Pope, 
Alexander  III.,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at  Bee,  in 
Normandy.  At  the  audience,  however,  Thomas  made 
complaint  to  the  Pope  of  Lanfranc's  attempt  to  usurp  a 

Eriraatial  jurisdiction  over  York  and  its  suJETragan  sees, 
anlranc  defended  himself  as  best  he  could ;  but  the 
Pope  declared  that  the  question  should  be  settled  at  a  full 
cooncil  of  the  Enghsh  prelates,  and  that  a  Papal  Legate 
would  attend.  This  council  was  summoned  for  the  next 
year,  and  was  held  at  Winchester  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  legate,  as  well  as  of  the  nobles  and  the 
prelates  of  the  kingdom.  Both  Thomas  and  Lanfranc  were 
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able  caDoniBte,  and  each  had  a  large  party  of  zealoue  enp- 
portera ;  the  queBtion  at  iesne  was  fully  discussed,  and  was 
decided  in  favour  of  Lanfrano. 

It  was  at  this  council,  held  m  1073,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  the  first  time  claimed  a  primacy  over  the 
churches  of  Ireland.  Wilhara  of  Malmesbury  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  council,  and  the 
final  decree  as  contained  in  Lanfranc's  own  tetter  to  the 
Pope.  "The  ecclesiastical  history,"  says  Laniranc,  "of 
the  English  nation  was  produced,  which  was  written  by 
Bede,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  York  itself,  and  a  doctor  of 
the  English  people.  In  this  work  Bede  expressly  declares 
that  Laufranc's  predecessors  exercised  primatial  rights,  and 
the  pastoral  charge  over  the  Church  of  York,  as  wdl  as 
over  all  Britain,  and  also  over  Ireland."^ 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy,  that  although  Lanfranc 
represents  Bede  aa  stating  that  this  primatial  rig4it  over 
Ireland  was  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  yet  the  council 
itself,  in  its  solemn  decree,  malces  no  mention  of  Lanfranc's 
primacy  over  Ireland.  The  assembled  prelates,  with  the 
Papal  Legate,  Hubert,  at  their  head,  admit  his  primacy 
over  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  Yoii,  etiam  ad 
extremot  Scottiae  Jmes,  but  there  is  not  a  single  word  aboat 
Ireland,  and  the  context  plainly  shows  that  "  Scotia  "  here 
means  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  Lanfraoc's  own  letter,  is 
called  Hi  hernia.* 

Now,  as  to  Bede  himself,  there  are  only  two  paasagee 
which  have  any  reference  to  this  claim  to  a  primacy  over 
Ireland.  In  one  passage— Book  3,  c.  4  of  Bede's  History — 
Archbishop  Laurence,  the  immediate  successor  of  St. 
Augustine,  is  said  to  have  extended  his  pastoral  solicitude 
even  to  the  Scots  who  dwelt  in  Ireland  ;•  but  the  only 
reason  assigned  by  Bede  is  that  Laurence  and  his  chor- 
episcopi,  Mellitas  and  Justus,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Irish 

)  Antecessores  meoB  wiper  Eborecensem  eccIeBiAm  totAmque  tnsa-- 
lam,  quam  Brittaniun  vocant,  necnon  et  Hibemiam,  primatum  getaeae 
oununque  paetonlem  omnibua  iinpeudiwe." — Ik  Oeafis  I'ontificHm. 

<  "  EtUDdetodiquandodiveraUdiverBarumauctoritatibuaprobatam 
fttque  OBtODBUni  eat  quod  EboracenHiH  Ecclesia  Cantuarienu  dubeat  Bub- 

f'  icere,  ejuaque  arcliiepiBCOp],  ut  primatis  totiiu  Britlaniar,  dispogrtioDi- 
as,  in  his  quae  ad  religiooem  pertinent,  in  omtdbai  obedire.'  De  G«ati» 
Pontificum. 

*  >'  Deuique,"  eaya  Bede, "  aon  aolam  novae  quae  de  Auglis  erat 
collccta,  ecclesiae  curam  gerebat.  Bed  et  Teterum  Brittaniae  iocolaruiD 
Becnon  et  Scottanim  qm  Bib«nuBin  insiilam  Brittaniae  proximam 
incolunt.popuiiBpaatonJein  impendiaaetoUioitiidiDeiDCunbwt." 
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biahopB  and  abbots,  in  which  they  beg  the  prelates  to 
reform  certain  abuses,  of  which  the  principal,  and  the  only 
one  mentioned,  was  the  celebration  of  Easter  at  a  different 
time  from  their  own.  We  have  only  the  beginning  of  the 
letter^  given  in  Bede ;  but  it  certamly  furnishes  no  argu- 
ment for  claiming  a  primacy  over  Ireland,  for  it  is  not  at  all 
an  authoritatiTe  appeal,  but  a  requeet  to  conform  their 
discipline  on  this  pomt  to  the  continental  practice,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  unity. 

The  second  passage  from  Bede  to  which  Lanfanc  might 
possibly  refer  is  contained  in  the  First  Book,  c,  27, 
[nterrogatio  7.  In  answer  to  Augustine's  question— 
"  Qaaliter  debemua  cum  GalHarum  Brittaniammque 
episcopis  agere  " — the  Pope,  St  Gregory,  replies : — "In 
GaUiarum  episcopis  nullam  tibi  auctoritatem  tnbuimus  .  .  . 
Sritlaniarum  vera  omnes  episcopos  tuae  fratemitati  com- 
mittimuB,  ut  indocti  doceantur,  infirmi  persuasione  roboren- 
tnr,  perversi  auctoritate  corrigantnr."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  ie  here  question  of  some  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tiou,  and  it  is  granted  to  Augustine  and  to  his  successors 
over  the  British  Isles,  and  therefore  over  Ireland.  So  say 
Uaomer  and  Campion,  and  many  others  of  the  same  school. 
Dr.  Lanigan  refutes  this  notion  with  his  usual  learning  and 
skilL  British  Isles,  indeed!  If  Gallus  because  it  contained 
several  divisions,  was  the  common  word  for  Gaul,  why  not 
Britlaniae  for  the  same  reason  simply  mean  Britain  1  As 
a  fact  we  know  the  Romans  divided  the  country  into 
Brittania  Prima,  Secunda,  and  so  on ;  and  Roman  writers 
frequently  used  the  word  in  this  sense  to  include  all  the 
parts.  It  means  therefore  not  the  British  laUt ;  but  the 
Britaim,  that  is  aU  the  divisions  of  Britain. 

Neither  Lanfranc,  therefore,  nor  those  who  came  afler 
him,  do  justice  to  Bede  when  they  represent  the  Saint  as  an 
authority  for  this  exercise  of  primatial  jurisdiction  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  the  ancient  Church  of  Ire- 
.land. 

Dr.  Milner,  indeed,  following  Cresfy,  takes  a  some- 
what different  view  of  the  matter.  It  was  not,  he  says,  a 
primatial,  but  a  legatine  jurisdiction,  that  was  exercised  by 

1  He  addreaaeB  them — "Dommia  eftriBBinuB  fratribua  epiicopisvel 
•bbatiboB  pet  nDiTeisuD  Scottiam  LaureutiiiB,  MellitiiB,  et  Justus,  aerri 


*  Book  V.  c.  24.  Bede  himself  applies  the  term  BriUanxai  to  Great 
Britaii) — "  ClftndiuB  Brittaniaa  adieus  plurimam  iatuim  partem  ia  dedi- 
tiooem  recepil." 
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the  ArchbishopB  of  Canterbuiy  over  this  coimtiy.  The 
words  of  the  Pope  to  Auguetiue  prove  this  much  at  anj 
rate.  By  no  means :  they  only  prove  in  that  caw  a  legatine 
jurisdiction  over  Britain ;  and  if  it  were  merely  le^tine, 
then,  88  Thomas  of  York  observed  in  the  council  of  Win- 
chester, the  jurisdiction  being  given  to  the  man,  and  not  to 
the  See,  would  not  descend  to  the  successors  of  St. 
Augustine  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.  We  think  this  a  good 
arg^mnent  if  the  grant  is  not  expressly  made  to  the  See; 
but  Lanfranc  did  not  think  so,  for  he  argued  that  as  the 

Erimacy  of  Peter,  though  expressly  given  only  to  Peter 
imsel^  yet  parsed  to  his  successors,  so  the  jurisdiction 
given  to  St.  Augustine — Super  onmes  Btittamarum  epis- 
copos — passed  to  his  successors  although  no  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  express  terms.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  words  in  Bede  contain  no  grant  either  of  primatial 
or  legatine  juriadiction  over  the  Irish  prelates,  and  if  the 
Council  of  Wiochester  thought  thev  tud,  they  certainly  in 
defining  Lanfranc's  jurisdiction  would  not  have  omitted  all 
reference  to  Irdand.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however, 
botli  from  the  tone  of  Lanfranc's  letter  to  the  Pope,  as  well 
as  from  expressions  which  he  and  Anseira  used  in  their 
letters  to  certain  of  the  Irish  prelates,  that  they  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  assert  their  claim  to  a  primacy  over  Ireland, 
if  they  thought  it  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Pope 
and  by  the  Irish  prelates.  And  those  who  maintain  the 
ancient  Primacy  of  Canterbury  over  our  National  Church, 
do  not  fail  to  use  this  argument.  The  prelates  of  Canterbury, 
they  say,  especially  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  exercit^.d  pri- 
matial jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  prelates  of  the  eleventh 
and  the  early  part  of  the  tweli'th  century ;  and  the  Irish 
Bishops  submitted  without  protest  or  complaint,  even  some- 
times  of  their  own  motion  they  invoked  this  exercise  of 
authority. 

This  is  an  interesting  question,  to  determine  exactly  the 
nature  of  the  relations  that  existed  between  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  some  of  the  Irish   prelates  during  the 

eeriod  that  intervened  between  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
ngland  and  of  Ireland.  Almost  the  only  authentic  evidence 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  these  prelates 
themselves,  especially  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.'  Their 
letters  are  to  be  found  in  Usher's  Sylloge,  and  in  D'Achery's 
edition  of  the  works  of  these  Fathers,  first  published  at 
'Andelao  in  h  few  paragrapha  of  the  Monk  Eadmer'B  "VitaS- 
AnselmL" 
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Paris  in    1648.      Our    refereaces  are   to  this  edition   as 
published  by  Migne. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Ostmen — Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians— first  attacked  the  coasts  of  Ireland  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighth  centuir.  In  836  a  large  Danish  fleet 
sailed  up  the  estuary  of  toe  Liffey,  where  they  established 
themselves  under  Turgesius,  in  a  fortified  camp  near  the 
root  where  Dublin  Caatle  now  stands.  He  was  slain  or 
drowned  about  845,  for  the  dates  dlSer,  and  the  Ostmen 
of  Dublin  were  severely  handled  by  King  Malachy ;  but  a 
few  years  later  in  853,  three  Norwegian  princes,  Aulif, 
Sitric,  and  Ivar,  who  were  brothers,  landed  in  Ireland,  and 
became  respectively  kings  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick:  Prom  that  period  until  the  advent  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  these  three  cities  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Danes.  They  were  the  strongholds  of  the  invaders,  whence 
they  saUied  out  to  bum,  plunder,  alay  and  be  slain.  During 
the  370  years  of  the  Damsh  occupation  of  the  Irish  lakes 
and  seaports,  it  is  said  that  more  tnan  500,000  men  perished 
in  mutual  slaughter.  Yet  the  "Foreigners"  kept  their 
ground ;    and  although   their  power   was  on   the  wane, 

S>ecially  after  the  victory  of  Oontarf,  still  they  were 
owed  to  hold  the  seaports  named  above  as  their  own 
cities,  subject  at  times  to  the  authority  of  the  Irish  Princes, 
but  frequently  throwing  off  the  yoke. 

In  tiie  year  948  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin,  or  at  least  the 
greater  portion,  became  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Godfrey 
III.,  who  founded  St.  Maiy'e  Abbey  for  Benedictine  Monks, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Liffey.  But  Christians  or  not, 
they  never  spared  church,  priest,  or  monk  of  the  Irish  race, 
as  tiie  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  clearly  prove.  And  yet 
they  were  pious  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  Aulif  V., 
brother  of  tnat  same  Godfrey  III.,  died  a  great  penitent  at 
Columba's  ebrine  in  lona  in  981 ;  his  son  Sitric  III.  died  as 
a  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  Rome  in  1028  j  this  Sitric's  son 
again  was  slain  by  the  Saxons  when  going  on  the  same 
pugrimage  to  Rome  in  1034 :  and  it  was  Sitric  IV.,  son  of 
the  last  mentioned,  and  graudsou  of  Sitric  III.,  who  in  1038 
founded  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church.  The  Black  Book 
of  Christ's  Church,  an  ancient  and  authentic  record,  tells  us 
that  Sitric,  in  conjunction  with  Donatus,  or  Dunan,  Bishop 
of  Dublin,  founded  the  Cathedral  in  1038,  on  the  spot  where 


a  stone-roofed  oratory  had  been  previoudy  built.'     Unfor- 


'  Snch  is  the  explaostioD  luuallf  given  of  the  "  Stone  Vanity,"  the 
phrase  used  in  the  Later  Nigtr. 
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tunately  we  know  uothiug  eUe  of  thifl  Donatua,  whether 
he  was  of  Irish  or  Oamsh  extraction,  where,  or  when,  or  by 
whom  he  waa  consecrated,  or  whether  he  was  the  firrt 
Bishop  or  not  of  Danish  Dublin.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  1074,  and  this  date  brings  us  to  Laofrano 
aud  his  connection  with  the  Irish  Church. 

We  find  an  exceedingly  interesting  letter  of  Lanfranc, 
it  is  No.  33  in  D'Achery,  addressed — Venerando  Ilibemiae 
episcopo  Domnaldo,  et  lis  qui  edbi  Utteras  transmiserunt 
salutem  et  benedicrioDem.  Who  was  this  Domnaldns, 
Bishop  of  Ireland  ?  D'Alton  eays  absurdly  enough  that  he 
waa  Donatus,  the  Dane,  and  that  he  ie  expr^y  called 
Bishop  of  Dublin  in  the  letter.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
letter  either  about  Dubhn,  or  Donatus,  which  shows  that 
D'Alton  had  never  read  it.  D'Achery  ia  inclined  to  think 
he  was  Bishop  of  Armagh  or  Dublin :  but  Domnald  of 
Armagh  did  not  become  Bishop  until  1092,  when  Lanfranc 
waa  dead ;  so  we  think  Lanigan  is  right  in  regarding  the 
letter  as  addressed  to  Domhoall  or  Domualdus,  Archbiehop 
of  Cashel,  who  aa  the  Four  Masters  tell  us,  died  in  1099  full 
of  years,  and  honours,  and  good  works. 

We  cannot  find  the  date  of  his  consecration,  but  as  he 
was  aeventy  when  he  died,  in  all  probability  he  had  been 
biflhop  for  many  years.  He  was  of  the  Dalcaesiaii  race, 
probably  of  the  Royal  family  of  the  O'Briens,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  O'Briens  at  this  time  seem  to  have  had  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  Normans  of  England  and  the  Danes 
of  Ireland.  There  is  certainly  no  other  Domnaldus  to 
whom,  with  any  show  of  probability,  this  letter  could  have 
been  addreeaed.  It  seems  Domnaldus  and  some  others  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  in  which  they  put  several 
questions  to  him,  the  most  eminent  churchman  of  the  age, 
regarding  (a)  the  necessity  of  the  Eucharist  for  infants, 
(&)  the  baptism  of  children  by  laymen  in  case  of  necessity ; 
as  well  as  several  questions  on  aecular  matters. 

Lanfranc,  in  thiB  letter,  apologiaea  for  being  eo  brief  in 
his  reply,  as  he  was  away  from  home,  and  tho  messenger 
would  not  consent  to  remain  even  a  few  days  for  a  fuller 
answer.  He  declares,  however,  that  the  Eucharist  is  not 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  baptised  infants,  and  that  on 
this  point  thev  were  misinformed  concerning  the  discipline 
of  the  Enghsli  and  Continental  churches.  Neither  is  the 
text  in  John  vi.  54  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
necessary  necessitate  medit;  it  only  means  that  those  who 
have  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion — quisque   divini 
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mysterii  per  iutelUgentiam  capaz — ehotild,  as  we  wonld 
Bay,  receive  it  out  in  re  a«t  in  voto.  Bapdsin,  too,  may  be 
lawfully  conferred  by  a  layman  in  case  of  aeceedty ;  and 
even  aome  of  the  holy  martyrs,  he  adds,  were  aaved  by 
^eir  aufferings  and  death  for  Chiist'ssake  even  before  they 
had  received  DaptiBm. 

As  regards  the  secular  questiouB  put  to  him  he  declines 
to  answer  them;  heretofore  he  spent  much  time  ia  these 
studies,  but  since  he  became  a  bishop  he  has  renounced 
them.  This  letter  was  written  about  1081,^  and  goes  to 
(^ow  that  some  of  our  Irish  prelates  at  the  time  were 
iuulined  to  follow  the  ancient  practice  of  administering  the 
Eucharist  to  children,  and  mterpreted  too  strictly  the 
words  of  our  Lord  both  regarding  baptism  and  the 
Kucharist.  The  letter  of  Lanfraoc  was  then  of  great  theo- 
logical value,  but  surely  contains  nothing  which  can  be 
construed  into  an  assumption  of  primacy  over  the  bishops 
of  Ireland. 

The  next  letter  in  the  Benedictine  edition,  but  the  first 
in  order  of  time,  was  sent  to  Lanfranc  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  DubUn — Venerando  Sanctae  Cantuarieusis  eccle- 
siae  metropolitano  Laufranco,  clems  et  populus  ecclesiae 
Dubliniensie,  debitam  subjectionem. 

In  this  letter  they  state,  that  as  Ltmfranc  himself  knew, 
Dnblin,  ahiek  it  the  metropolitan  church  of  Ireland,  has 
been  widowed  by  the  death  of  its  pastor  j  that  they  have 
elected  for  their  bishop  a  man  called  Patrick,  well  known 
to  them,  and  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  pastoral  charge, 
and  they  request  Lanfranc  to  consecrate  him  to  be  their 
bishop. 

This  letter  must  have  been  written  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Donatus,  and  contains  the  first  indication  of  the 
supremacy  of  Canterbury  having  been  recognised  by  any 
Insh  Church.  But  the  clergy  and  people  of  Dnblin  were 
Ostmen ;  the  Normans,  who  had  conquered  England,  were 
of  the  same  race.  Lanfranc,  too,  was  the  tiret  eccledastio 
of  his  time  in  point  of  fame  and  learning,  if  we  except  the 
Pope  just  then  elected,  Gregory  VlLj  and  so  Dublin  being 
a  new  church  of  converted  Northmen,  confined  to  the  walls 
of  their  own  city,  and  holding  frequent  intercourse  with 
England  by  Sea,  naturally  turned  for  protection  and 
guidance  to  the  head  of  the  Norman  Church  in  England, 

>  AecordiDg  to  Usher,  who  aaja  it  ma  written  in  the  llth  jmt  of 
Lanfnnc'a  epitcopftor.Biid  quotes  tJie  Annals  of  Canterbury  to  that  effect 
He  tfaooght,  however,  that  it  was  addresBed  Donuudd  of  Amu^h. 

L    ,    .  ;l:,..C00yli: 
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rather  than  to  tiie  prelates  of  IrelaDd,  whose  most  sacred 
shriaea  they  had  eo  often  profaned.  There  can  b©  no 
question,  therefore,  that  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin,  Waterford, 
and  Limericfc,  recognised  the  primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  over  these  three  Sees  from  the  Conquest  of 
England  in  1066,  to  the  Invaaion  of  Ireland  in  1170,  or  at 
least  until  the  Irish  prelates  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin, 
and  Tuam  received  their  palliums  in  1152.  In  one  point, 
however,  the  letter  ia  inaccurate,  Dublin  was  not  in  1074 
the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Ireland,  nor,  indeed,  a  Metro- 
politan Church  at  all  until  1152,  when  Gregory  became  an 
Archbishop  with  jurisdiction  over  ite  present  Buffragan  see& 
Lauigan  tuinks  the  words  were  interpolated,  especially  as 
the  statement  is  not  repeated  in  subsequent  letters.  In  any 
case  it  is  without  foundation ;  Dublin  was  the  Metropolis 
of  Danish  Ireland,  but  not  at  all  the  Metropolitan  Cburch  of 
Ireland.  The  words  are:  "Ecclesia  Dubbnensis,  quae 
Hibemiae  insulae  Metropolis  est," 

Lanfranc  at  once  complied  with  the  request  of  the  good 
citiKens  of  Dublin.  He  examined  Patrick,  and  finding  him 
sufficiently  expert  in  human  and  divine  knowledge,  gave 
bjtp  episcopal  consecration  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1U74.  On  that  occasion  Patrick  made  the 
following  profession  of  obedience.  After  a  preamble  on 
the  excellence  of  obedience,  he  adds,  "I,  Patrick,  the 
prelate  elected  to  govern  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
do.  Reverend  Father  Lanfranc,  Primate  of  the  BrUauuy 
and  Archbishop  of  the  holy  Church  of  Canterbury,  offer  to 
thee  this  charter  of  my  profession,  and  I  promise  to  obey 
thee  and  thy  successors  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
Christian  religion."  Lanfranc  was  fresh  from  his  conten- 
tion with  Thomas  of  York  for  the  primacy,  and  evidenUy 
had  these  words,  "  Primate  of  tne  Bntains,"  specially 
inserted  from  Bede.  He  may  have  been  Primate  of  the 
BritatTU,  but  be  was  never  Primate  of  Irelajtd,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  Danish  churches  already  mentioned  voluntarily 
submitted  to  his  authority.  As  Dr.  Lanigan  remarks,  the 
formal  preamble  shows  such  a  profession  was  a  novelty  in 
Irish  History.  Whether  this  Patrick  was  a  Dane  or  native 
Irisbmau  cannot  be  ascertaiaed.  The  name  is  Irish ;  but 
it  might  be  assumed  by  a  Dane  entering  into  religion,  or 
even  at  his  baptism,  aa  happened  on  other  occasion& 

Lanfranc  sent  Patrick  back  to  Dubtin,  after  his  conse- 
cration, with  letters  testimonial,  highly  complimentary  to 
the  bearer.    The  letter  was  addressed  to  tiothrio,  "  the 
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^oriouB  King  of  Ireland,"  a  large  hvperbole,  for  tide 
Gothric,  Buccessor  to  (iodred  Crovan,  King  of  Dublin  and 
Hann,  was  the  vassal  of  Turlough  O'Brien,  who  allowed 
him  to  rule  the  citizens  of  Dublin  aa  their  immediate 
prince  or  earL  The  letter  is  remarkable  for  some  charges 
which  the  writer  brings  against  the  Irish  people— at  least 
against  the  Danes  of  Dnblm.  But  inasmuch  as  Lanfrano 
makes  the  same  oomplaints  in  a  letter  to  Turlough  O'Brieu, 
sent,  apparently  by  tiie  same  bearer,  we  must  take  him  to 
mean  that  they  were  general.  Hie  informant  must  have 
been  the  Bishop  Patrick  himself;  and  hence  we  fear  there 
was  some  ground  for  complaimng  of  the  preTaJence  of 
these  abuses  at  that  time  in  the  Irish  Church; — {1)  In 
Gothric'e  Kingdom  of  Dublin — in  regno  vestro— some  per- 
sons took  wives  from  their  own  kindred,  or  from  the 
kindred  of  their  deceased  wives ;  (2)  others  desert  their 
lawful  wives  when  they  think  fit ;  and  (3)  some  go  so 
far  as  to  exchange  their  wives  in  an  infamous  commerce^ 
nonnnlh  suas  ahis  dare  et  aUarum  infanda  commutatione 
recipere.  Lanfranc  justly  deplores  these  enormities,  and 
beseeches  the  king  to  aid  the  Bishop  Patrick  in  eradicating 
them  from  his  dominions.* 

Lanfranc  sent  by  Patrick  another  letter  to  Turlongh 
O'Brien,  a  grandson  of  Brian  Bom,  who  at  this  time  was 
til©  most  powerful  prince  in  the  kingdom,  and  supreme 
monarch  over  all  the  Danish  citiea.  Hence  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  calls  him  "  the  magnificent  King  of  Ireland, 
that  is,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  country.  After  extolling 
the  princely  virtues  of  the  monarch  be  complains  of  the 
same  abuses  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  his  letter  to  Gothric, 
with  the  further  addition  that  (a)  bishops  were  consecrated 
only  by  one  bishop,  (_b)  that  more  than  one  were  ordained 
in  many  villages  and  towns,  and  (c)  that  infants  were 
baptised  without  the  chrism. 

These  last  charges  may  be  dismissed  as  of  minor  import' 
ance,  and  were  probably  quite  true;  for  in  many  things 
the  ancient  discipline  still  continued  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  chorepiscopi  were  frequently  consecrated  by 
only  one  bishop,  and  of  that  class  there  were  still  many 
prelates  in  Ireland  who  had  frequently  very  small  Sees,  and 
were  sometimes  without  any  fixed  See.  Neither  was  it 
customary  to  use  the  chrism,  where  the  bishop  administered 
baptism,  because  the  baptised  were  confirmed  immediately 
'  Pope  Gregory  VII.  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  coDoeming 
rimilar  abuKs  in  Irelaod,  but  he  is  not  spedfio  In  his  charges. 
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after.  It  was  onljf  when  priesta  begun  to  baptiee 
solemnly  that  the  chnsm  came  to  be  generally  used. 

The  charges  regarding  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
laws  ave  more  serious,  and  we  fear,  to  some  extent,  well 
founded.  Dr.  Lanigan  thinks  these  crimes  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Danes,  and  certainly  in  his  letter  to 
Turlough,  Lanfranc  does  not  make  the  charge  of  openly 
interchanging  wives.  Bnt  Ansaltn,  as  we  shall  see,  does 
make  the  same  charge,  when  addresang  some  of  the  Irish 
Bishops.  In  truth,  djscipUne  and  morahty  at  the  time  were 
greatly  relaxed  in  Ireland,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
tilings  were  so  bad,  but  that  they  were  not  still  worse.  For 
300  years  a  pagan  foe  Uved  in  incessant  warfare  with  the 
people ;  there  was  no  supreme  authority,  lay  or  ecclesiastical ; 
the  chair  of  St.  Patrick  had  for  a  century  been  in  the  hands 
of  lay  usurpers,  until  it  became  to  be  regarded  as  an 
hereditary  dignity.  What  wonder  if  in  these  circumstances 
the  bonds  of  morality  were  loosened,  and  abuses  midtiplied. 
And  it  was  well  that  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  called 
attention  to  these  excesses,  although  they  were  powerless 
to  apply  an  effective  remedy.  That  work  was  resei-ved  for 
the  great  St.  Malachy.  We  know  fpom  his  life,  written  by 
St.  Bernard,  that  at  least  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor 
was  then  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  that  it  was  by  his 
apostolic  labours,  and  by  the  labours  of  the  men  whom  he 
trained,  that  these  grave  abuses  were  corrected  and  strict 
discipline  enforced. 

Lanfranc  died  in  1189,  but  for  four  years  the  King  kept 
the  revenues  of  the  See  of'  Canterbury  in  his  own  bands, 
until  at  length  Anselm  with  great  reluctance  was  obUged 
to  accept  the  primacy.  Shortly  after,  in  1095,  died  the 
Bishop  of  Dublin,  Donatus  O'Haingly,  who  had  succeeded 
Patrick  (drowned  in  1084),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Samuel  O'Haingley.  Lanfranc  had  consecrated 
Donatus  in  1084,  and  given  him  on  that  occasion  valuable 

S'fts  of  books  and  vestments  for  the  use  of  his  Cathedral 
mrch ;  so  now  also  the  new  prelate  elect  is  sent  to  Saint 
Anselm  to  receive  episcopal  consecration.  This  Samuel 
had  been  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  we  know  from  Eadmer's  "  Vita  Sancti 
Anselmi,"  that  "he  was  elected  by  Muredach,  King  of 
Ireland  (Murtogh  O'Brien,  successor  of  Torlough),  and  also 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people — another  remnant  of  a  more 
ancient  discipline."  He  adds,  moreover,  that  "  according 
to  ancient  custom,  juxta  morem  antiquum,  Samnel  was  sent 
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by  commoD  accord,  eum  communi  decreto,  to  be  consecrated 
by  Anselm.  The  ancieut  cuatom  does  not  appear  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  LanfraQc;  bo  the  phrase  was 
probably  somewhat  of  flourish  of  Eadmer's,  to  enhance  the 
ournity  of  the  See  of  Canterbuiy,  and  his  beloved  friend 
and  maHter,  St.  Anselm.  This  consecration  of  Samuel  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  April,' 1096,  and,  like  hie  two  prede- 
cessors, he  made  a  profeeeioD  of  obedience  to  St.  Anselm 
and  to  his  sacceseors. 

We  have  a  letter  firom  Anselm,  written  shortly  after, 
and  sent  through  Malchus  of  Watorford  to  this  Samuel,  in 
which  the  saint  sharply  repiehends  him  for  alienating  the 
books  and  vestments  which  Lonfrauc  had  given  to  his 
ancle,  the  late  Bishop.  He  commands  him  to  make  prompt 
restitution,  as  these  gifts  were  given  for  the  use  of  the 
Church;  and  he  fur^ermore  charges  him  with  ejecting 
the  monks  from  their  monastery,  and  having  tlie  assurance 
to  have  the  Cross  carried  before  him — a  pnvilege,  he  says, 
reserved  for  Archbishops  who  had  received  the  paUium, 
C9early,  Anselm  was  determined  to  exercise  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Danish  Bishops  of  Dublin,  Watorford,  and 
Limerick.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  1096,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Anselm 
by  several  Irish  princes  and  prelates,  requesting  him  to 
consecrate  as  prelate  one  Malchus,  whom  they  had  chosen 
for  the  Daoish  city  of  Waterford.  This  document  clearly 
proves  that  the  primacy  of  Canterbuiy  over  the  Danish 
cities  was  generally  recognised.  The  address  was — 
"  Anselmo.  .  .  .  clems  et  populus  oppidi  Waterfordiae 
cum  rege  Murchertacho,  et  episcopo  Dofnaldo  salutem  in 
Domino,"  and  the  letter  was  signed  after  this  fashion  : — 

Ego  Mnrchertachus  rex  Hibemiae  Subscripai. 

Ego  Dennuth  dux  frater  regis,  8.S. 

Ego  Dofnaldus  (i.«.  Doronaldus),  S.S. 

Ego  Idunau  episcopus  Midiae,  S.S. 

Ego  Samuel  Dubliuenais  (not  Dunelmensis),  S.S, 

Ego  Ferdumnaohus  Lageniensium  epis.,  S.S. 
Many  other  signatures  followed.     Malchus  was  accord- 
ingly consecrated  by  Anselm  in  January,   1097.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  *  Dofnaldns,"  here  mentioned,  is 
the  same  name  and  the  same  person  as  "Domnaldus,"  to 
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whom  Lanfranc  had  written  years  before,  and  who  was 
now  an  old  man  in  his  68th  year. 

When  Malchus  of  Waterford  waa  returning  from 
EIngland,  he  seems  to  have  carried  letters  from 
Anselm  to  Mortogh  O'Brien,  the  "  gloriona  King "  of 
Ireland,  in  which  he  duly  laude  hie  kingly  virtues,  and 
then  implores  ^Jm  to  correct  the  abuses  prevalent  in  his 
domioiouB.  He  repeats  the  charges  already  made  by 
Lanfranc :  dicitur  enim  quod  vin  ita  libere  et  publice 
uxores  suas  uxoribus  alionim  commutant  sicut  quilibet 
equum  equo,  aut  pro  libitu  et  sine  ratione  relinquunt  He 
also  repeats  the  charge  of  bishops  having  been  ordained 
hke  simple  priests,  by  only  one  prelate,  and  some  of  them 
having  no  fixed  dioceses.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1111, 
and  again  in  lllS,  to  remedy  this  abuse,  by  fixing  and 
limiting  the  various  dioceses  in  the  several  proviucee. 
Anselm,  later  on,  addressed  another  letter  to  the  king  un 
the  same  subject,  referring  to  these  same  abuses,  and 
earnestly  beseeching  him  to  endeavour  to  provide  a 
remedy.  Malchus,  Bi^nop  of  Waterford,  who  in  his  youth  had 
been  a  monk  of  Winchester,  and  whom  the  saint  addressed 
as  his  friend  and  fellow-bishop,  seems  to  have  been  his  prin- 
cipal informant  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  above 
letters.  Mortogh  O'Brien  also,  then  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  Ireland,  seems  to  have  secured  the  esteem  of  St,  Ansehn. 
The  saint  is  evidently  sincere  in  the  laudations  which  he 
bestows  upon  him,  and  seems  to  have  befriended  him  on 
several  occasions.  There  is  a  short  letter  in  the  series 
addressed  by  Mortogh  to  the  saint,  in  which  he  thanks 
Anselm  for  the  many  kindnesses  he  had  done  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Amulf  or  Emulphus  Montgomer ;  and  the  king  also 
thanks  him  for  hia  prayers,  and  declares  his  readiness  to 
serve  Anselm  by  every  metuis  in  his  power,  as  in  duty  bound 
to  do.  The  king  was,  indeed,  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  Northmen  iu  Ireland,  England,  and  Norway,  He 
was  three  times  proclaimed  King  of  Dublin ;  one  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Magnus,  King 
of  Norway ;  another  to  that  Amulph  already  mentioned, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Coimt  of  Surrey  and  Anindel,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Norman  noblea 

This  connection  will  serve  to  explain  the  frequent  and 
cordial  intercourse  between  Anselm  and  Mortogh  O'Brien, 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  both  pariaes.  And  as  the 
Dalcassian  Princes  were,  at  least  nominally,  ^esnpr^ne 
nilers  during  this  period  of  the  three  Danish  dties,  it  will 
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serre  to  ezplam  how  it  cftme  to  paes  that  they  and  the 
prelates  under  their  influence  readily  coneented  to  permit 
the  people  and  clergy  of  these  cities  to  send  their  prelates 
elect  to  Canterbury  for  consecratioa  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  ever 
exercised,  or  indeed  ever  claimed  to  exercise,  either 
primatial  or  Icgatine  jurisdiction  over  any  single  one  of  the 
— il  sees  of  Celtic  Ireland.  And  even  before  the  advent 


F  the  Normans,  their  claim  to  primacy  over  the  Danish 
cities  was  practically  extin^uishea  by  the  grant  of  the  four 
Pslliums,  at  the  Synod  of  Kells,  in  llfr2,  to  the  four  Metro- 
poUtan  Sees  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam. 

J.  Healy. 


SCIENTIFIC    NOTICES. 
The  TroAL  Thbobt  of  Evolution. 

SINCE  we  noticed  in  a  recent  number  (p.  1.)  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  George  Darwin  respecting  the 
history  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  two  more  papers  have  been 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  abstracts  of  which 
now  lie  before  as,  and  to  these  we  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  full  papers  have  not  yet 
appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the  Transactions,  but,  as  usual, 
a  sufficient  outline  of  what  they  contain  is  here  given  to 
enable  us  to  judge  at  least  of  their  value  and  importance 
in  the  development  and  application  of  this  tidal  theory, 
which  has  made  no  small  stir  in  scientific  circles. 

The  popular  lecture  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Ball,  has  indeed  carried  the  subject  into  a  much  larger 
Inhere  than  it  could  otherwise  have  reached ;  whence  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  have  spread  the  interest  far  and 
wide,  and  made  the  outcome  at  least  of  the  profound 
investigation  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day. 

But,  altogether  apart  from  this  passing  notice,  the 
mbject  is  one  of  no  small  moment,  whether  considered  in 
itself,  or  in  ita  relation  to  solar  physics,  in  which  we  believe 
it  is  destined  to  play  a  very  important^  if  not  a  chief  part. 
We  therefore  feel  tiiat  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  investigation,  what 
new  light  ita  application  to  other  branches  of  the  subject 
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has  tlirown  upon  momentous  queationfl,  and  how  its  wider 
iiae  tends  to  coafiim  its  truth,  by  acconDting  for  well-known 
phenomena,  and  reconciling  with  one  another  facts  which 
hitherto  it  has  appeared  to  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
bring  into  mutnal  accord. 

The  first  of  these  papers  (No.  209, 1881 :  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society)  is  "  On  the  Tidal  Friction  of  a  Planet, 
attended  by  several  Satellites,  and  on  the  Evolution  of  the   ■ 
Solar  System,"  by  G.  H.  Darwin,  F.R.S. 

The  second  paper  (No.  214, 1881)  is  «  On  the  Stresses 
caused  in  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  by  the  Weight  of 
Continents  and  Monntaina." 

These,  as  we  have  said,  are  only  abstracts,  the  papers 
themselves,  although  read,  have  yet  to  appear  in  the 
Transactions. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  briefly 
notice  the  former  abstract,  the  latter  we  must  defer  to  a 
future,  and  we  hope,  early  occasion. 

The  first  paper  itself  treats  of  two  subjects,  and,  as  will 
at  once  be  seen,  continues  and  carries  out  still  further  the 
previous  investigations  re-spectiug  the  Earth  and  Moon. 
Then  the  tidal  action  was  between  one  planet  and  its  single 
satelUte ;  here  it  takes  the  case  which  is  common  to  several 
planets,  where  each  is  a  centre  to  two  or  more  satelhtea. 
Of  course  the  interaction  is  here  more  comphcated,  but 
yields  to  the  analytical  skill  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  brings  out 
important  conclneions.  But  beyond  this,  the  result  enables 
him,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper,  to  investigate,  with 
these  additional  data,  the  Evolution  of  the  Solar  System ; 
or,  as  he  phrases  it,  "it  contains  a  discussion  of  the  part 
played  by  tidal  ftiction  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Solar 
System." 

Now  then,  the  Sun  itself  comes  into  play,  and  works 
its  tidal  friction  upon  the  planets  and  their  satellites ;  while 
these  again  re-act  upon  the  Sun  with  what  power  they 
may :  but,  as  we  shoidd  expect,  tliis  latter  torce  is  but 
small  in  comparison.  Indeed,  we  are  told,  "the  whole  tidal 
friction  can  scarcely  sensibly  have  enlarged  the  planetary 
orbits  since  the  planets  had  a  separate  existence." 

Here  we  have  the  mutual  action  of  the  Sun  and  planets 
upon  one  another,  and  it  is  proved,  "  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  planetary  orbits,  which  arises  from  ihe 
niction  of  the  tides  raised  by  the  planets  in  the  Sun,  must 
be  exceedinglT  small  compared  with  that  which  arises  from 
the  friction  ot  the  tides  raised  by  the  Sun  in  the  planets." 
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And  this  appears  to  be  true,  though  the  argumentfaae  much 
leas  force  with  respect  to  the  orbits  of  the  aatellitee  round 
t^eir  planets.  Thus  it  appears  that  what  was  previously 
found  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon  does  not  hold  good  for  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  yjitum. 
It  seems  "  nearly  certain  "  (to  use  Mr,  Darwin's  cautious 
language)  that  their  satellites  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a 
state  in  which  they  were  almost  in  contact  with  the 
primaries.  So  Mars  and  his  two  satellitea,  Jupiter  and  his 
four,  Saturn  and  bis  eight,  unlike  the  Earth  and  its  Moon, 
have  revolved  much  at  the  same  relative  distances  from 
one  another,  since  their  satellites  had  separate  existences. 

These  conclxisions  are  drawn  from  numerical  values 
which  "  exhibit  a  very  striking  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  and  that  of  these  other 
planete,  and  it  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  their  modes 
of  evolution  have  also  differed  considerably." 

At  first  sight  there  seems  a  disappointing  want  of  uni- 
formity in  this  view  of  the  Solar  System ;  but  in  truth  it  is 
not  so.  The  same  law  prevails  throughout,  the  tidal 
friction  operates,  only  its  eflects  are  different  under  different 
circumstances.  We  shall  see  this  clearly  enough  as  we 
follow  the  outhne  of  Mr.  Darwin's  investigations ;  for  "  the 
part  played  by  tidal  friction  in  the  evolution  of  planetary 
masses  La  next  discussed." 

In  the  former  paper  we  saw  the  action  of  the  Earth's 
tida!  friction  upon  the  Moon,  and  that  of  the  Moon  upon  the 
Earth ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Darwin  we  marked 
how  each  retarded  the  revolution  of  the  other  upon  its  axis, 
and  how  that  slackening  of  its  motion  brought  about  an 
increase  in  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies ;  the  Moon 
receding  into  a  larger  orbit  as  the  whirl  was  gradually 
checked,  until  the  two.  Earth  and  Moon,  once  united  and 
then  torn  apart,  attained  ultimately  the  position  they  now 
hold,  and  the  velocities  with  which  they  move,  both  in  their 
yearly  revolutions  in  their  respective  orbits,  and  in  their 
daily  (which  in  the  Moon  means  monthly)  turnings  on  their 
respective  axes. 

But  now  we  have  to  consider  the  tidal  friction  of  the 
Sun  upon  the  planets  in  reducing  in  the  same  manner 
the  "  rotational  momentum,  and  the  rotation  of  the  several 
planets;"  and  herein  a  numerical  comparison  shows  that 
the  "  efficiency,  as  regards  the  rotation,  is  nearly  the  same  on 
Mars  and  on  the  Earth,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
distance  of  the  former  planet  from  the  Sun.     Here  at  once 
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IB  cleared  up  a  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  respecting  the 
rapid  revolutiou  of  the  inner  of  the  two  satellites  of  Mars ; 
which  every  body  knows  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago. 
As  we  should  expect,  these  numerical  calculations  show 
that  "  the  relative  efficiency  of  solar  tidal  friction  is  very 
much  smaller  for  the  more  distant  placets  than  for  the 
nearer  ones."  But  this  does  not  show  that  the  tolaX  amount 
of  retardation  of  the  revolution  of  these  more  distant 
planets  is  lees,  because  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  have 
existed  longer  than  the  nearer  ones;  yet  so  great  is  the 
disproportion  between  these  numbers,  that  even  with  this 
allowance, "  it  must  be  held  that  the  influence  of  solar  tidal 
friction  on  Jupiter  and  tSatum  has  been  considerably  less 
than  on  the  nearer  planets." 

Next  is  considered  "the  manner  in  which  tidal  friction 
and  the  contraction  of  the  planetary  mass  could  wort 
together;"  and  it  is  found  to  be  "probable  that  while  the 
masses  were  less  condensed,  the  tidal  friction  was  a  more 
important  cause  of  change  than  it  is  at  present." 

This  leads  our  investigator  "  to  assign  a  cause  for  the 
obsei-ved  distribution  of  satellites  in  the  Solar  System,"  and 
BO  to  answer  the  question,  why  have  the  nearer  planets 
Mercury  and  Venus  no  satellites ;  and  why  has  the  Earth 
one,  Mars  two,  Jupiter  four,  and  Saturn  eight  t 

According  to  the  received  nebular  hypothesis,  "satellites 
are  formed  where  instability  is  produced  by  the  accelera- 
tion of  rotation  accompanying  contraction  ;*'  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  velocity  of  rotation  on  its  axis  of  a  planet  is  so 
great  that  it  cannot  hold  itself  together,  it  throws  off  a 
portion  of  itself — as  a  grindstone  will  do  when  spun  round 
with  great  rapidity — and  thus  a  satellite  is  formed :  and 
whenever  this  occurs  again  a  like  result  will  follow,  and 
more  satellites  will  be  the  result,  the  planet  in  the  mean- 
while condensing  and  also  contracting. 

What  is  to  check  this  rapidity  of  revolution  1  Obviously 
solar  tidal  friction  wjll  do  it;  and  that  to  a  greater  extent 
the  nearer  the  planet  is  to  the  Sun.  So  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  two  nearer  planets  will  have  been  alto- 
gether preserved  from  this  "  epoch  of  instabihty,"  while  the 
others  will  have  reached  it  more  rarely  the  neMer  they  are 
to  the  Sun,  The  Earth  once,  Mars  twice,  Jupiter  four 
times,  and  so  on.  The  Paper  treats  of  other  interesting 
matters;  among  which  ie  the  explauation,  by  this  same 
view,  of  the  natural  question  which  hence  arises,  "  how  the 
the  Earth  and  Moon  come  to  differ  from  the  other  planets 
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in  snch  s  manner  as  to  permit  tidal  friction  to  be  the 
principal  feature  in  their  evolution,  while  its  efiTects  are  less 
strikiDg  in  the  other  planets."  But  having  only  the 
Abstract  and  not  the  Paper  itself  before  us,  we  cannot  give 
the  explanation.  It  ends  "with  a  review  of  the  Solar 
System,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  tidal  hypotheeiB  is  a 
means  of  co-ordinating  many  apparent^  disconnected 
phenomena,  besides  giving  a  hietory  of  the  Earth  and  Moon 
since  the  origin  of  the  latter," 

We  must,  however,  allow  Mr.  Darwin  to  ^>e&k  entirely 
for  bixneelf,  without  any  interposing  words  of  our  own,  in 
the  concluding  paragraph : — 

"  TheM  investigfttione  afford  no  groaods  for  the  rejection  of  the 
nebular  hypothesi§ ;  but  while  they  present  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  main  outlines  of  that  theory,  they  introduce  modifications  of 
considerable  importance.  Tidal  friction  is  a  cause  of  change  of 
which  Laplace's  theory  took  no  account ;  and  although  the  activity 
of  that  cause  is  to  be  regarded  as  mainly  belonging  to  a  later  period 
than  the  events  described  in  the  nebular  hypothesis,  yet  its 
influence  has  been  of  great,  and  in  one  case  of  even  paramount 
importance,  in  determining  the  present  condition  of  the  planets 
and  of  their  satellites." 

Henrt  Bedford. 


ON  CERTAIN  ERRORS  RELATING  TO  JUSTIFICA- 
TION  AND    THE  MESSIAS,  AGAINST  WHICH 
ST.  PAUL  ARGUED  IN  HIS  EPISTLES. 
Errors  of  the  Gentiles. 

ST.  PAUL  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (c.  iii.  v.  5),  who  was  a 
Gentile  ( (rat  ii.  3),  writes:  "notby  the  worksof  justice 
which  we  did,  but  according  to  His  mercy"  He  has  saved  us." 
Now  there  ie  a  certain  parallelism  between  this  p 


s  mercy 


'  The  Justification  of  the  Gentiles  is  attributed  to  God's  

(^Rom.  IV.  9),  and  before  that  in  Paalm  cxvi.  11 :  "  Laudnle  Domionm 
onmes  gentcs,  laudate  eum  omnes  populi ;  quoniam  confirmata  est  super 
DOS  miaericordia  ejus,  et  veritaa  Domini  nianet  in  aetrnium :"  here  miseri- 
eordia  refers  to  the  "gentes,"  and  Veritas  to  the"  populi  "(Aom.XT.  8  &9): 
BeUaimine  in  his  Commeatai:7  gives  this  explanation  of  the  Psalm 
VOL.  m.  k' 
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and  one  in  Galaiiatu  (ii.  16):  "knowing  that  man  is  not 
justified  b;  the  wurks  of  the  Law,  but  hj  the  Faith  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

And  aa  we  infer  from  this  latter  passa^^  that  the  Jews 
claimed  Justification  bj  the  works  of  the  Law,  we  may 
infer  equally  from  the  former  that  some  Gentiles  claimed 
Justification  by  "  the  works  of  Justice."  Now  these  works 
of  justice  were  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Law,  as  we  may  infer  from  Romam  ii.  2(j,  "If  there- 
fore the  Gentiles  (praeputium)  keep  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Law  (justitiaa  leeis),"  they  seemed  to  keep  the  only 
precepts  of  the  Law  they  were  bound  to  keep. 

Moreover,  if  some  such  claim  as  that  stated  above  had 
not  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul  would 
Bcarcely  have  gone  so  iuUy  to  prove  that  the  Gentiles  were 
all  sinners.  It  was  unuecessaty  to  prove  that  to  the  Jews 
who  beheve  that  the  Gentiles,  not  having  the  Law,  and 
therefore  having  no  means  of  Justification,  were  all  sinuera, 
(ex  GentibuB  peccatores,  GaL  ii.  5). 

The  Apostle,  in  Romant  (iii.  !'),  states  that  he  has 
proved,  that  all  the  Greeks  (Gentiles)  are  uuder  sin;  the 
elaborate  statement  then  in  the  latter  part  of  chap.  i.  is  the 
proof  referred  to,  for  there  is  no  other.  And  the  proof 
appears  to  consist  in  this :  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom,  as 
the  Jews  require  miracles  (1  Cor.  i.  22) ;  wisdom  and 
miracles  wore  the  tests  of  superior  sanctity  and  Divine 
Mission.  (Gospel  of  St,  John,  ix.  31,  33).  Philosophers 
were  the  eaiuts  of  the  Greeks ;  and  if  their  saints  were 
sinners,  as  the  apostle  states  them  to  have  been  (Rom,  L), 
all  the  other  Gentiles  must  have  been  still  greater  sinners. 
We  may  assume  that  the  Gentiles  who  had. controversy 
with  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  held  that  the 
natural  Law  was  aa  efficacious  for  them  with  regard  to 
Justification,  as  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Old  Law  wa« 
for  the  Jews,  and  as  the  latter  held  Justification  by  right 
or  merit,  so  (Ed  the  former. 

I  now  proceed,  according  to  my  plaa,  to  show 
what  was  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  what 
has  been  always  that  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
Justification. 

Justification  is  to  be  obtained  through  Christ  and 
Him  only,  so  St  Peter  taught  {Acts  iv,  12 ;  x  43). 
St  Paul  annomiced  remission  of  sins  through  Him,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  and 
that  every  one  who  believee  in  Him  is  justified  i^AcU  xiiL 
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38,  39),  the  justice  of  God  is  from  Faith  and  unto  Faith 
Horn.  i.  17).> 

In  Epkes.  (c.  2.,  v.  8-9,)  it  is  stated  that  we  are  saved 
through  faith,  freeTy  and  not  by  merit  of  works.  Under  the 
Old  Law  there  were  holy  persona,  and  Justification  was 
conferred :  but  this  was  not  thi-ough  the  Old,  but  through 
the  New  Law.  In  contrasting  the  Old  with  the  New  Law, 
the  Apostle  in  his  argument  could  fairly  exclude  every 
benefit  derived  to  the  former  from  the  latter,  and  consider 
the  Old  Law  independently  of  the  New ;  as  the  Jews, 
against  whom  he  was  argmng,  would  wish  to  have  it  con- 
BJdered.  Taken  in  this  view,  neither  ihe  Old  Law,  nor  cir- 
mmciflion  before  it,  ever  really  Justified ;  and  the  words 
qnoted  by  the  Apostle  {Rom.  iii.  10,  &c.)  when  first 
written,  and  when  he  wrote  them,  were  strictly  true ;  "  there 
were  none  just,  &c.;"  that  is,  so  far  as  the  Old  Law  was 
concerned.  Of  course  the  Apostle  did  not  quote  v.  10,  and 
the  following  verses,  as  proofs  of  the  position  he  had  taken: 
the  spiritual  condition  of  men  in  David's  time  would  afford 
no  warrant  for  judging  of  Uiat  of  men  in  the  Apostle's  day; 
but  the  words  were  written  ;  they  were  true ;  they  euited 
his  purpose  ;  and  he  adopted  them ;  "  sicut  scriptum  est." 

I  Commentaton  differ  in  the  explanation  of  "  ei  fide  in  fidem  "  in 

tlu's  T»He.  the  clause  is  clearl;  parallel  to  the  latter  part  (t.  SO,  c.  iii.  Rom.) 
"qmjnstificat  ciroumcisionem  ex  fide,  et  praeputium  per  fidem;"  The 
Apogtle  here  nsin^  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  referring  "  ex  fide  " 
to  the  Jews,  and  "  per  fidem  "  to  the  Gentilea.  We  maj  therefore 
■Hiune  that  he  refen  "ex  fide"  (in  i.  17),  to  the  Jews,  and  that 
"  in  fidem  "  must  be  referred  to  the  Gentilea,  as  if  the  Apoetle  wished  to 
Bav:eifide,ctnonexoperibiw;infidem,etnoninsapiidiitiam.  (lCor.i.22.) 
Beeleo  writes  thatv.  17,c.  i.  isparolltltoT.  22,  c.  ill,  and  leaves  the  matter 
BD.  Inthe]atterTeTseweliave"JiistitiaDeiperfidein  . . .  in onmeset super 
omaes,  nou  enirn  est  distinctio ; "  this  latter  clause  "  uon  est  distinctio  " 
cuight  refer  to  "omncs,"  that  is.  Justification  ia  offered  to  ail  (omnes) 
JewBsnd  Gentiles;  but  I  would  prefer  taking  "in  omnes"  to  refer  to  the 
Jews,  and  "super  omnes  "to  the  Gentiles  [otherwise  there  would  be 
tantolo^]  ;  and  "  non  est  distinctio"  to  refer  to  both,  and  for  this  reHson 
in  T.  16,  c  I,  the  Apostle  states  that  '■  revelatur  ira  Dei  taper  omnem 
iujiutLtiam  hominum  eurmn."  (^Gentiles  clearlj.)  Now  in  speaking  of  the 
Juatification  of  the  aame  race  it  would  be  natural  that  he  would  use  tha 
83nie  form  of  expression,  and  that  he  would  eay  "  manifeatata  Justitia 
Dei  niper  omnes."    Besides  1  hare  already  mentioned,  when  referring  to 
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Id  speaking  of  JuetificatioD  from  Faith  or  Uiroug^  Faith, 
the  Apostle  must  mean  Justification  through  the  whole 
Christian  Law  or  reUgion.  The  dispute  that  called  forth 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  arose  &om  the  fact,  that  the 
non-Chrietiati  Jews  and  somo  Christians  tainted  mth  tJieir 
errors  ("falsi  fratrea,  qui  subintroivenint  explorare  hbertatem 
oostram,")  held  that  the  Gentile  converts  even  after  Baptifim 
were  not  Justified,  and  that  circumcision  was  needed :  hence 
arose  the  controversy  regarding  the  source  of  Justification, 
and  the  relative  merits  of  the  Old  and  New  Law ;  the  Law 
of  facts,  and  the  Law  of  Faith,  m  the  Apostle  calls  them 
{Bom.  in.  27). 

It  was  not  Deoesaary  for  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  that 
he  should  give  details  of  the  Christian  religion ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  mention  Faith,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  it,  and  gives  it  character,  and  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
individuahty. 

Whoever  believed  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  death,  and 
resurrection,  must  have  been  ready  to  believe  in  every  other 
Dogma  revealed  by  Him,  and  to  obey  His  commands.  And 
that  Faith  was  not  the  only  requisite  for  Justification,  nor 
the  only  essential  parts  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  is  manifest 
from  many  parts  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  St  Peter  (AcU 
ii.  38)  states  that  Penance  and  Baptism  are  necessary 
lor  the  remission  of  sins.  Penance,  conversion,  and  prayer 
are  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  sins  (Acts  iii.  19 ; 
viii.  22).  St.  Paul  places  Penance  before  Faith  in  enumerat- 
ing the  dispositions  necessary  for  Baptism.  (Heb.-vi.  1).  And 
our  Lord  Himself  tells  the  Apostles  to  teach  all  nations, 
to  baptize  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  observe  all  His 
commands  (Matt.  c.  28,  v.  20).  Clearly  there  must  have  been 
other  commands  besides  that  relating  to  Faith. 

No  proof  could  be  taken  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Roman 
and  Galatians  against  the  merit  of  good  works  taken  in  the 
Catholic  sense :  the  works  against  which  St.  Paul  wrote,  and 
the  inutility  of  which  for  Justification  he  established,  were 
of  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  01dLaw,and  of  the  Moral  Law, 
but  performed  without  any  aid  from  the  Christian  religion. 
But  no  Catholic  has  ever  held  that  he  could  merit  by  such 
works.  The  justification  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  Justifi- 
cation, or  that  which  takes  place  in  Baptism.  The  whole 
controversy  was  regarding  the  Justification  of  the  Gentile 
by  Baptism.  Besides  St.  Paul  considered  a  relapi^e  into  sin 
after  Baptism  Eta  monstrous,  and  scarcely  contemplated  the 
possibihty  of  such  an  occurrence.    Addressing  the  Chrietiaiw 
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(Arm.  vi.  2)  he  aeke,  "we  who  are  dead  to  dn,  how  will 
we  live  asiy  longer  in  it  t"  it  waa  not,  therefore,  likely  that 
he  would  write  of  the  means  for  recovering  grace  after  a 
relapse.  The  Justification  treated  of  is  internal  Jnstifica- 
tiou:  the  Apostle  (Rom.  vi.  11)  saya  that  hy  Baptism 
we  are  made  "  to  die  to  dn,  and  to  live  in  Christ ;  "  and  as 
Christ's  life  is  absolutely  Iree  from  sin,  so  must  oars  after 
BaptifiDL  This  text  marks  the  distinction  between  remis- 
sion of  sin,  and  Justification  or  life  in  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  JustificatioQ,  which  I  have  stated, 
has  been  always  that  of  the  Church :  Juetifieation 
through  the  ments  of  Christ  applied  to  us  through  Faith 
and  other  cooditiona,  by  whi(^h,  however,  we  do  not  merit 
the  first  Justification ;  lor  it  is  freely  given.  This  doctrine 
is  clearly  laid  down  in  chapters  1  and  8,  and  Canon  1st,  of 
the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  here  there 
is  a  question  of  the  first  Justification,  for  it  is  only  in 
chapter  14,  that  the  Council  speaks  of  the  fatten  (lapiit). 
in  looking  into  a  copy  of  the  "Council  of  Trent," 
of  an  edition  pubhshed  in  Louvaio,  in  1741, 1  found  the 
words  of  Canon  1st  were :  "  quae  vel  per  humanae  Dstaia« 
vel  per  legis  doctrinam  fiant ;"  and  thought  there  was  some 
omisidon,  and  that  the  words  did  not  convey  the  doctrine 
of  chapters  1  and  8,  on  wliich  Canon  1st  is  founded,  with 
the  clearness  and  discriminatioa  usual  with  the  Council. 
Happening  to  have  a  copy  of  another  edition,  pubUshed 
in  Antwerp,  in  1694,  and  looking  into  it,  I  found  the  words 
to  tie  -.  "  vel  per  humanae  naturae  vires  vel  per  legis 
doctrinam."  The  words  of  the  Canon,  as  given  by 
Oarranza,  in  tiis  "  Summa  Om.  Concil."  are  the  same  aa 
these  last.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  the  "  Exposition  and 
Defence  of  Faith,"  &c,  by  8t  Alphoneus  Liguori,  and 
translated  by  a  Cathohc  Priest,  the  word  vires  is  omitted 
(page  7^,  Ko.  10) ;  and  though  the  translator  gives  a  list 
of  eiTOTB,  this  error  is  not  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  Rev. 
J.  Waterworth  in  his  translation  of  the  **  Canons  and 
Decrees,"  must  have  used  a  defective  copy,  for  he  trans- 
lates: "whether  done  through  the  teacning  of  human 
nature,"  &c.,  making  "humanae  naturae  "  depend  on  "  doc- 
tmiam  " — a  circumstance  that  shows  that  he  had  not  vires  iu 
lus  copy. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  is,  I  ttiink,  clear  ttiat 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Jews,  against  which  St.  Paul 
wrote,  waa  Justification  through  the  Old  Law,  and  by 
merit  and  independently  of  the  New  Law.    This  was  the 
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doctrine  of  tiie  Don-Chrktiati  Jews,  as  is  plain  from 
Som.  z.  3,  and  Philipp.  iii.  9 ;  and  it  was  heretacait 
(Gal.  V.  12).  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  throngh  the  Natural  Law,  held  by  the 
non-Christian  Gentiles ;  that  is,  that  it  was  heretical. 

It  is  difScult,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  Romui 
Christians,  whose  faith  wasBpoken  of  per  orbem  {Rom.  i.  8), 
whether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin,  would  hold  either 
doctrine ;  and  much  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  either 
party  would  claim  a  right  to  the  Faith,  either  from  their 
own  merita  or  those  of  their  ancestors.  1  think  it  is  cal- 
culated to  confuae  and  mislead  a  student  to  say,  that  the 
scope  of  the  Apoetle  was  to  correct  the  Romans  on  errors 
which  they  did  not  hold  regarding  their  vocation  to  the 
Faith.  The  scope  of  the  Apoetle  in  the  "  Romans  "  appears 
to  be,  to  point  out  the  real  source  of  Justification,  the  errors 
regarding  it,  to  give  a  wider  knowledge  of  revelation,  to 
confirm  tnem  in  the  Faith,  and  warn  them  against  the  errors 
and  importunities  of  the  itnbelieving  Jewa  In  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  had  further  to  correct  some  ignorant  GentQes,  who 
had  yielded  to  these  importunities,  and  to  point  out  the 
ma^tude  of  their  guilt. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  point ;  regarding  the  error 
of  the  Jews  concerning  the  Messias  and  the  Law.  The 
Jews  believed  that  the  Law  was  to  be  perpetual :  it  appears 
from  Acts  xi.  3;  xv, ;  and  xxi.  20,  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  believed  that  the  Law  existed  even  years  after 
our  Lord's  Ascension,  though  they  believed  that  he  was 
the  Messiasi  But  if  the  advent  of  the  Meflsias  were  not  to 
terminate  the  Law,  there  was  no  reason  for  its  cessation. 
And  certainly  St.  Paul  did  not  wish  to  teach  the  Romiins 
that  the  Law  had  absolutely  ceased  {Riym.  iii.  31). 
Suarez  {lib.  9,  c  10,  No.  1)  says  that  the  Jews  believed 
that  the    Law    was    to    continue   always ;    that  it  was 

fiven  as  such  by  God ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  changed 
y  Him,  who  is  immutable ;  nor  by  others,  aa  He  is 
irresistible. 

The  Jews  believed  that  the  Messias  was  to  remain 
always  on  earth  {John,  xii.  34) ;  and  we  may  assume 
that,  after  our  Lord's  death,  the  unbelievers  alleged  the  fact 
as  an  argument  against  His  identity  with  the  Messias;  and 
we  assume  also,  that  it  was  in  order  to  meet  this  objection, 
that  the  Apostie  insists  so  strongly  on  the  reasonableness 
and  congruity  of  our  Lord's  death  (Heb.  ii,  10,  18), 
(and  ix.    12,    16,   27,    28.)      They    believed    that    the 
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Hessias  was  to  be  holy,  but  that  his  superior  hoHoess  waa  to 
be  derived  from  a  more  Btrict  obeervaDce  of  the  Law,  from 
which  all  holineBs  and  justification  came.  They  believed 
that  he  was  to  be  inferior  to  the  angels,  and  even  to  Moses ; 
and  that  consequently  hia  legislation  was  to  be  subordinate 
to  theirs.  It  is  to  meet  this  error  that,  I  conjecture,  St  Paul 
goes  so  fully  to  prove,  that  the  Messias  was  superior  to  the 
angels  and  to  Moses.  He  is  the  son  of  God  (H^.  L  2), 
heir  of  all  (v.  2),  and  the  creator  of  the  world;  in  nature 
He  is  the  splendour  of  God's  gloiy,  and  the  figure  of  his 
substance  ;  He  cleanses  sin,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
majefl^.  On  the  other  hand  no  angel  is  ever  called  the 
Son  of  God  (v,  5) ;  the  angels  are  commanded  to  adore  the 
Measiad  (v.  6) ;  these  are  called  the  messengers  of  God,  and 
are  sent  to  the  heirs  of  the  Messias. 

The  Apostle  proves  his  superiority  to  Moses  in  the  first 
six  verses  of  Hebrew*  iii. 

In  the  minds  of  Jews,  the  mission  of  the  Meeedas  was  to 
be :  to  extend  the  temporal  empire  of  the  Jews,  to  convert 
the  Gentiles,  and  thus  to  make  tnem  sharers  in  the  blessings 
promised  to  them  through  Abraham's  seed. 

MiOHAEL  CONNOLLT,  P.P.,  Behagh,  GorU 
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The  Proceedinos  before  Innocent  III.:  "  Judiges"  as 

THET  APPEAR  IN  BaRRI'S  NARRATIVE,  AND  IN  ThEINER. 

llf  liJ  have  promised  to  examine  what  the  full  nature  of 
TT  the  Commission  was,  which  was  granted  at  Gerald's 
request  in  the  suit  for  the  general  independence  claimed  for 
the  See  of  St,  David's,  or  Menevia,  with  regard  to  alt 
jnrisdiction  of  the  Canterbury  primate.  The  matter  in 
itself  is  plain  enough,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  strange 
way  in  which  Mr.  Brewer  has  explained  it,  and  in  which 
indeed,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on,  Wharton,  too,  seems 
to  have  understood  it,  we  fear  we  shiJl  have  to  enter  into 
det^that  will  try  a  reader's  patience. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  some  comfort  to  know 
that  there  were  not  two  seta  of  Commissioners  appointed 
on  Gerald's  making  his  famous  discovery  with  the 
Camerleogo's  uteric  sitting  by.    What  was  done  was  simply 
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this, — the  CommiasioDeTs  appointed  for  the  case  of  tht! 
election  received  powers  at  the  same  time  for  the  case  of 
the  claim  of  independence,  or  as  Gerald  calle  it,  the  case  of 
the  "  IStatua"  of  the  diocese.  One  warrant  did  for  all.  It 
IS  clear  enough  that  Uerald  was  satiBfied  with  the  ConsnuB- 
eioners  named.     He  writes  of  Pope  Innocent,  *547 : — 

"Tunc  optatam  et  expetitam  archidiacono  super  caiiBa  statna 
commissioDem  conceaait,  et  Hugolino  cardJnali  faciendam  ibidem 
oontineater  injunxit ;  lit«ras  scilicet  easdem  super  elections  simul 
et  statu  coDtuieat«8.     Erant  auUm  literae  tales. 

luDocentius  episcopus,  servus  iwrvoruin  Dei,  venerabilibus 
fratribua  Liucolniensi,  Dunelmensi  et  Elieusi  epiacopis  salutem  et 
apostolicam  benedictionem,  etc." 

Gerald's  tone  is  here  evidently  that  of  triumph.  His 
success  on  the  question  of  the  independence  commission 
consoled  him  for  his  disappointment  m  the  election  case  at 
not  being  directly  nominated  bishop  by  the  Pope.  He 
was  now  well  satisfied  to  be  made  admioiBtrator  of  the 
diocese  pending  the  election  suit;  this  important  post  had 
been  already  offered  to  him  by  the  Pope  along  with  the 
commission,  but  he  had  declined  everything  as  long  as  the 
commiseion  in  the  independence  suit  remained  ungranted.' 
Now  he  even  applied  for  the  office  himself,  and  pressed  for 
it  till  it  was  given  to  him.  He  was  manifestly  well  pleased 
on  the  whole  at  the  tui-n  that  things  were  taking,  and  was 
proud  of  the  hard-won  commission  as  it  stood. 

The  warrant  to  the  Commissioners  is  unforttmately  not 

fiven,  beyond  its  introductory  clause,  in  the  treatise  "  De 
are  et  Statu  Menevensis  Ecclesite,''  but  w©  are  there  told 
that  it  is  to  he  found  at  full  length  in  the  work, "  D©  Invec- 
tionibus,"  a  motley  collection  of  arguments,  letters,  reported 
visions,  etc.,  connected  with  Gerald's  great  and  double 
case.  Unluckily  this  information,  instead  of  being  useful,  is 
only  tantalizing  to  those  who  would  study  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  commission.  In  the  "  De  Invectionibus,"  as 
the  work  stands  now,  the  warrant  is  not  found  at  all.  We 
1  After  the  passage  quoted  in  the  eailj  part  of  our  last  article,  tie.  : 
"  Commissioni  anper  electione  sua  sibi  ODlataecommissiouem  qnoqna 
super  causa  atatus  ecclesiae  suae,  etc.  Papa  .  .  .  dari  non  posse 
lespondit,"  there  follows  immediately : — 

'<  Veruin  ut  Giraldum  quasi  post  offensam  quoquo  modo  plscaiet 
adminittisttonem  Menevensia  ecdesiae  tam  in  temporalibus  qnam 
■piritualibus  ei,  quamdin  sedes  ilia  vacaverit,  libeTalit«r  indulsit  Aichi- 
disconua  antem  de  tali  reapooeo  non  ezhilaratus,  immo  verius  TsJde 
contristatuB,  constanter  reepondjt;  quod  si  couunisBioDem  super  statu 
eccleaiae  MeneTeusis  obtinere  non  posset,  de  alia  reveia  non  curaiat," 
•6*6. 
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have,  however,  enough  in  the  "  De  Jure  "  to  show  us  what 
the  nature  of  tiie  commiseion  must  have  heen  to  satibfy  us 
that  it  was  essentially  one  to  gather  evidence. 

We  leam,  from  the  course  of  the  narrative  which 
Giraldus  has  left  us,  that  after  the  commisEiion  was  issued 
the  archdeacon  went  to  South  Britain  to  work  up  his  case, 
but  returned  to  Rome  to  hear  sentence  pronounced.  After 
his  arrival,  however,  for  this  purpose,  the  archbishop's 
representative  applied  for  more  time,  "  ad  testes  produ- 
cendoe  in  patria." 

We  find  that  the  time  at  any  rate  was  granted,  but  a 
day  fixed  for  the  archbishop  to  appear  by  himsejf  or  a 
representative  in  court  at  Rome.  Evidently  Rome  was  to 
judge.  We  see  later  on  that  Innocent  actually  did  ao,  but 
it  is  plain  that  this  was  the  understanding  from  the  first. 
The  Pope  appears  throughout  as  judge ;  not  merely  as 
brought  in  by  an  appeal  from  what  has  taken  place  in 
South  Britain,  but  on  the  contrary,  insisting  on  regular 
^pearance  to  be  made  by  both  sides  before  him  at  certain 
definite  periods,  before  which  he  allows  the  work  in  South 
Britain  to  be  caiTied  on.  Not  only  do  we  see  him  finally 
pronoancing  sentence  solemnly  mmself,  but  we  find  him 
at  the  end  of  this  first  double  commission,  this  commission 
of  the  very  first  year,  condemning  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  half  costs,  on  finding  that  his  Grace's  representa- 
tive at  Rome  had  instructions  only  for  the  election  case, 
and  not  for  the  suit  for  independence.' 

'  Once,  however,  only  was  the  English  primate  thus  coudemiied,  and 
101,  SB  Mr.  Btewer  saja,  tieke.  The  one  occacriou  on  which  this  hftppened 
vuwheD  appearance  had  lobe  put  mat  Rome  after  the  year  of  the  fii'St 
CommiBBioD  had  expired.  T/un  the  English  primate  bad  himself  repre- 
•ented  in  the  election-case  but  not  in  the  case  of  the  independence 
claimed  fpr  St.  DaTid's,  and  was  accordingly  obliged  to  ^y  half  costs. 
This  is  mentioned  in  the  Fope's  wsirant  to  the  Commission  era  of  the 
Second  Year,  whoee  appointment  wiU  be  later  discussed,  and  Mr.  Brewer 
tinding  in  the  "  De  Jure"  that  warrant,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  contain- 
ing the  decision  aboat  balf  costs,  writes  in  the  mai^in  "  The  archbishop 
is  coodcmoed  in  a  moiety  of  the  coata."  (page  190.) 

A  little  farther  on  Gerald  ia  done  quoting  documents,  and  then  he 
begins  telling,  at  length,  hia  own  way,  the  hiatory  of  the  appearance  put 
in  at  Home  on  the  occasion  on  which  the  warrant  was  granted.  In  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  he,  of  course,  tells  how  the  Archbishop  was 
made  pay  half  coats.  Mr.  Brewer  has  to  write  a  marginal  note  on  this, 
he  sees  there  ia  queation  of  condemning  the  poor  Archbishop  in  hall 
costs,  he  clearly  remembers  be  has  already  not^d  that  down  once,  ao  he 
writes  that  "'The  I'ope  again  condemns  the  Arcbbiabop  in  the  expenses 
of  the  suit  "(page  194). 

Mr.  Brewer  foi^ot  that  a  thing  may  be  mentioned  twice  without 
IkiTOg  actually  occnired  a  second  time. 
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It  surely  appears  manifest  from  this  that  the  work  even 
of  the  first  year  in  South  Britain  was  intended  only  to  pre- 

Sare  the  way  for  the  decision  to  be  pronounced  in  Etome. 
lur  archdeacon  formally  describes  lue  journey  back  to  the 
Eternal  City,  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work  at  home,  as  one 
to  the  Roman  court  and  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
day  fixfd  beforehand  for  the  parties  to  the  suit :  "  iter  versos 
curiam  et  ad  diem  Dominicam  scilicet  qua  cantatur  '  Lsetare 
Jerusalem'  partibue  pnefixam  accelera\'it."  '5bO. 

It  is  manifest,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  decision  to 
be  pronounced  in  Rome,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  solemn 
sentence  to  be  formally  papsed  in  accordance  with  a  verdict 
found  already  in  South  Britain,  Inuocent  was  not  acting 
the  part  of  a  cipher  judge,  leaving  the  whole  trial  of  the 
case  on  its  merits  to  his  Commissioners  as  a  kind,  of  jury 
beyond  the  Alps.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  case  cannot 
be  held  to  have  come  before  the  South  British  Commis- 
sioners. Giraldus  expressly  tells  us,  that  before  the  decree 
was  pronounced  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  some 
witnesses  were  examined  on  his  side  in  Rome  itself.  He 
writes,  "552 : — 

Testes  igitur  ad  fundandam  intentionem  susm  et  electiouem 
comprobandam  prodnxit  archidiaconus  presbyteros  tres  et  clericos 
duos.  Et  cum  multi  peregrini  de  Wallia  per  turbas  varias  tunc 
forte  Romam  conRuerent,  omnes  aponte  coram  audiEoribus  compa- 
reut«s  testimonium  electionis  archidiaconi  primae  et  praecipue  de 
audits  et  fama  patriae  publics  perhibueruat :  qui  non  minus  quam 
illi  de  visu,  suscepti,  jurati  et  examioati  fuenint.  Uultum  enim 
validae  praesumptiones  juvare  solent  probationes. 

It  certainly  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  the  Pope  was 
necessarily  to  pass  sentence  in  accordance  with  a  judgment 
already  come  to  in  South  Britain,  and  nevertheless  had 
evidence  received  regularly  in  Rome  itself  on  the  main 
point  in  dispute,  "  ad  .  .  .  .  electionem  comprobandam." 

Even  so  far  our  proof  appears  to  us  complete,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  what  we  have  maintained  is  interestingly 
corroborated  by  Giraldus's  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  second  year,  the  year  of  delay  applied  for  by  the 
English  primate.  In  this  new  narrative  of  our  author  we 
find  him  more  explicit  about  the  abject  of  a  South  British 
Commission,  and  ahout  the  nature  of  the  pleadings  at  Rome 
which  ensued  when  it  was  closed. 

A  httle  beyond  the  passage  last  quoted  from  him, 
Giraldus  mentions  what  we  have  already  alluded  to  about 
the  Archbishop's  being  fined  in  costs,  and  about  a  new  day 
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being  fixed  for  the  appearance  at  Rome  of  the  parties  to 
the  Hoit.     HiB  exact  worda  are — we  quote  still,  "552 : — 

His  ilaqne  cotnpletis  XV  diebos  post  Pentecoaten,  super  causa 
■tatus  Unaevenais  ecclesiae  papa  sententiara  dedit,  archiepiscopum, 
qntmigm  indefensnB  extiterat  quoad  faanc  causam,  in  exp«nsas 
archidiacoDO  condemnando ;  iterumqne  diem  peremptorium.  scilicet 
iMtam  Omnium  Sanctoram  anni  secundi,  coram  ipso  partibiui 
usignando. 

Ad  iostaotJam  quoqne  archidiaooni  mafnam,  ad  recipiendum 
teitei  »mes  et  va'^tw^'nan'os  super  jure  ecclesiae  suae  metropolitico, 
ne  tractD  I«iiiporis  pro  defectu  testium  jus  idem  deperire  posset, 
judices  in  Anglia  dedit 

These  "judices"  were  anewset of  commiesionerB, those 
of  conree  whose  court  we  find  Gerald  later  on  attending  in 
Sonth  Britain  to  push  forward  the  extraordinary  claim  he 
had  so  much  at  heart,  thongh  indeed  some  of  them  sat 
only  through  their  deleeates.  They  were  not  the  Bishopa 
of  Lincohi,  Durham  and  Ely,  as  in  the  first  commission,  but 
theTBiehop  of  Ely,  the  Dean  of  London,  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Buckingham.  But  though  clearly  a  different  commis- 
sion irom  the  first,  this  new  one  serves  as  an  illustration  of 
what  such  a  commission  might  be  appointed  for ;  v>e  aee 
that  it  U  expresily  ttated  it  was  nominatud  in  order  to  secure  a 
peetiliar  kiiid  of  evidence,  and  that  peculiar  kind  it  preeiteltf  the 
teitimony  of  penniw  who  could  not  be  expected  to  proceed  to 
Borne,  "  Bcnes  et  valetudinarioi" 

Again  a  reference  of  Giraldus  to  the  proceedings  at 
Rome  after  the  sittings  of  this  commission  were  closed, 
Ulnstrates  for  us  strikingly  the  mere  evidence-collecting 
powers  of  such  a  committee  of  "  judices,''  The  commis- 
sion had  done  its  great  work  at  St.  Albans,  trerald  tells 
UB,  "STS,  that  at  Rome 

"  Judicum  relatio  in  medium,  totam  negotii  seriem  continens, 
prodacta  utrinque  et  in  publics  audientia  leeta  fuit.  Quae  quonism 
cum  commissione  inseria  longa  nimis  est  et  prolixa,  hie  ipBam 
apponere  superflnum  dusi." 

Now  comes  what  is  really  important — 

"  Qualiter  autem  snper  attestationlbus  S,  Albani  in  proximo 
connstorio  ntrinque  datis,  necnon  et  novornm  testium  ibi  produc- 
tornm  dictis,  faerit  disputatum.  et  criminalibus  etiam  objectionibus 
tarn  vivis  ratiouibus  quam  legibus  etiam  et  canoDibus  obviatum, 
liber  De  Qatii  Oiraldi  totum  enarrat." 

These  passages  are  but  passing  references,  but  they 
contain  enough  to  show  that  the  proceedings  in  South 
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Britain  were  reported  at  great  length  to  Rome :  "  relatio 
.  .  .  totam  negotii  seriem  cootineiis  .  ,  .  lecta;"  that 
evidence  received  by  the  British  "  judicea"  waa  discnased 
at  Rome,  "super  attestationibus  S,  Albaui  in  proximo  con- 
sistorio  utriuque  datie  .  .  .  disputatum,"  and  that  new 
witnesses  were  listened  to  in  the  Roman  couaistory,  "  necnon 
et  novorum  teatium  ibi  productonim."  After  reading  all 
this  it  certainly  should  seem  that  one  ought  to  have  no 
doubt  that  the  South  British  Commissioiis  were  issued  to 
assist  in  the  collection  of  evidence  but  not  to  decide,  not 
even  to  fully  try  the  cases  which  Gerald  Barry  had  aub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  contrary  waa  boldly 
maintained  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  we  certainly  think  believed 
by  Wharton.  Mr.  Brewer  tells  ua  in  his  first  great  preface 
(p.  7t>),  that  we  may  read  in  Giraldua's  own  narrative, 
"  how  the  Pope  betrayed  him  and  left  his  cause  to  be 
settled  in  Eugland."  The  general  course  of  the  Arch- 
deacou'a  owa  narrative  is,  as  we  have  seen,  decidedly 
against  this  view.  We  believe  it  supplies  nothing  what- 
ever to  favour  it  beyond  the  usage  of  two  words,  which 
the  reader  may  have  already  remarked,  and  which  cer- 
tainly are  hable  to  be  misunderstood  by  persona  who  are 
no  proficients  in  ecclesiastical  history  or  canon  law.  Cam- 
brensis  regularly  calls  the  South  British  CommissionerB 
"  judices,"  while  he  gives  the  name  of  "  auditores  "  to  those 
before  whom  his  witnesses  were  heard  at  Rome,  Others, 
we  fear,  besides  Wharton  and  Mr.  Brewer,  may  be  moved 
by  this  to  look  on  the  South  British  CommisBionerB  as  the 
real  judges  in  the  case. 

Our  learned  readers,  we  are  well  aware,  may  indeed 
only  smile  at  the  idea  of  such  an  objection,  and  desire  that 
we  should  pass  on.  Unfortunately  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
meet  very  fully  the  difficulty  others  may  find  in  the  two 
words  mentioned,  and  to  set  down  in  these  pages  a  very 
tedious  amount  of  what  our  principal  readers  must  regard 
as  very  elementary  information.  The  truth  is,  that 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  has  ceased  to  be  a  merely  antiquarian 
subject ;  Gerald  Bany,  or  du  Barri,  as  people  love  to  call 
him  now,  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  character  in  English 
history ;  and  we  grieve  to  say  there  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  the  false  views  about  his  lawsuits 
maintained  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  those  put  forward  in  leas 
formidable  and  more  widely  consulted  works.  It  may, 
indeed,  seem  in  general  no  wonder  that  since  the  general 
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edition  of  the  fiunouB  Archdeacoii's  works  ha^  been  ushered 
in  to  a  public  little  acquainted  with  medifeval  things  bj 
Mr.  Brewer  aud  Mr.  Brewer's  remarks,  Mr,  Brewera  views 
should  have  begun  to  spread.  Yet  we  fancj  most  of  our 
readeis  must  feel  suprrised  when  they  observe  how  far  such 
views  as  Mr.  Brewer's  have  already  penetrated.  When 
Hurter  wrote  his  celebrated  Life  of  Innocent  III.,  Cam- 
brensis  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  erudite 
German  scnolar.  Now-a-daya,  not  only  in  important  works, 
but  in  class-books  for  schools,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
history  of  Gerald,  and  Pope  Innocent  XII. 's  reputatioa  has 
to  bear,  when  that  history  turns  np,  imputations  resembling, 
if  not  exactly  founded  on,  those  suggested  in  Mr.  Brewer's 
pages.  In  a  brilliant  work  like  Mr.  trreen's  "  History  of 
the  English  people  "  we  find  the  subject  treated  with  all 
that  well-known  writer's  characteristic  talent  and  minute 
inaccuracy.  Mr.  Green  has,  of  course,  looked  himself  into 
tiiraldus,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  with  his  candour,  his 
ngour,  and  his  bold  discernment,  he  has  given  ns  a  marvel- 
lously excellent  description  of  Giraldus  as  a  hterary  man. 
We  cannot  retrain  from  giving  it  in  a  note.^     It  is  long  but 

'  Gerald  ii  the  father  of  our  popular  litemtnre  ai  he  ib  the  impas.- 
tor  of  the  politic&l  and  eccleaiaetical  pamphlet.  Welih  blood  (as  hia 
onul  name  of  Giraldiu  CambrensiB  implies)  mixed  with  Nonnan  in  hia 
TeiuB,  and  something  of  the  reatleaa  C^tic  fire  runs  alike  through  hia 
writingB  and  bit  life.  A  buay  scholar  at  Paris,  a  reforming  archdeacon 
b  Wales,  the  wittiest  of  court  chaplains,  the  most  troubleaome  of 
bUhopa,  Gerald  became  the  gajeat  and  moat  amusing  of  all  the  authors 
of  his  time.  In  his  handa  the  stately  I^tin  tongue  took  the  vivacitj 
iud  pictureaqueneM  of  the  Jonglenr'a  verse.  Reared  as  he  had  been 
in  claseic  studies,  he  threw  pedantrv  completely  aside;  "it  is 
better  to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be  underatood,''  is  his  cbaracteriatic 
apology  for  the  novelty  of  his  Bt;rle,  "  new  timea  require  new  fashions, 
and  BO  I  have  thrown  utterly  aaide  tlie  old  and  dry  method  of  some 
authors  and  aimed  at  adopting  the  fashion  of  speech  which  is  actually  in 
Togue  to-day."  His  tract  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  his  account  of 
Wales,  which  are  in  fact  reports  of  the  two  journeys  undertaken  in  those 
countries  with  Jolm  and  Archbishop  Baldwin,  illustrate  his  rapid  faculty 
of  careless  observation,  his  audadtj,  aud  his  good  sense,  lliey  are  just 
the  sort  of  lively  dashing  letters  that  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of  a 
modem  journal.  I'beie  is  the  same  modem  tone  in  his  political  pamph- 
lets; his  profusion  of  jests,  his  fund  of  anecdote,  the  aptness  of  his 
quotations,  his  natoral  shrewdness  and  critical  acumen,  the  cleameaaand 
vivacity  of  his  style,  are  backed  by  a  fearleasneaa  and  impetuosity  that 
made  him  a  dangerous  assailant  even  to  such  arulerasHenry  the  Second. 
The  invectives  in  which  Gerald  pointed  out  his  resentment  agaiost  the 
Angevins  are  the  cause  of  half  the  scandal  about  Henry  aud  hia  sons 
which  has  found  its  way  into  history.  His  life  was  wasted  in  an  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  secure  the  See  of  St.  David's." 
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admirable  throughout ;  its  least  merit  is  the  beanty  of  ita 
language,  and  the  point  of  the  criticism  is  fully  equalled  by 
ita  truth,  at  least  so  far  as  Gerald  ia  viewed  apart  from  hu 
contemporaries.  But  at  the  end  of  this  fine  passage 
Mr.  Green  assures  us,  that  Gerald's  "  hfe  was  wasted  in  an 
ineffectual  struggle  to  secure  the  See  of  St,  David's,"  We 
know  the  life-long  struggle  lasted  for  just  four  years ;  but 
we  feel  as  we  read  this  odd  statement  that  Mr.  Green 
thinks,  like  Mr.  Brewer,  that  "  the  genius  of  Innocent  III." 
did  not  reform  the  law's  delay ;  and  we  fear  that  many  of 
Mr.  Green's  readers  will  be  tempted,  like  him,  to  think  so 
too. 

If  Mr.  Brewer's  ideas  about  "  every  phase  of  legal 
chicanery  such  as  the  Roman  court  could  alone  exhibit  in 
the  thirteenth  century,"  are  thus  suggested  to  accomplished 
readers  in  a  book  hke  Mr.  Greens,  the  same  notions  are 
more  roughly  forced  upon  young  students  in  Mr.  Henry 
Morley's  First  Sketch  of  Knglixh  Literature.  There  the 
author,  professor  of  English  Literature  at  University 
College,  London,  as  Mr,  Brewer  was  at  King's,  does  not 
hesitate  to  write  at  page  70,  concerning  our  archdeacon 
(we  quote  from  the  third  edition)  as  follows : — 

"  Gerald  etruggled  against  the  archbishop's  decision,  travelled 
alone  to  the  Pope  through  a  country  made  dangerous  by  war  which, 
had  broken  out  between  Philip  Augustus  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
and  reikched  Bonie  in  November,  1199.  Innocent  HI.  there 
trlQed  with  his  suit ;  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and  independence  of 
ijU  David's  became  a  pontifical  joke." 

Mr,  Brewer's  view  of  Innocent  as  misbehaving  in  poor 
Gerald's  lawsuit  is  certainly  likely  to  spread  far  if  it  be  left 
without  a  refutation.  Gerald  is  evidently  becoming  a 
rather  popular  figure  in  English  history,  and  he  is  set  off 
to  some  extent  with  Pope  Innocent  as  a  foil.  We  shall 
soon  see  our  Irish  boys  and  girls  expected  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Commiflsioners  to  make  themselves  up  on  the 
subject  of  Barry's  hard  treatment  by  the  Pope,  unless  we 
can  succeed  in  making  pretty  generally  known  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  hard  treatment  in  the  case  to  be  told  of, 
that  Innocent  was  all  along  just  and  honest,  generous  and 
kind.  The  work  is  indeed  not  easy.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  unintentional  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Brewer  to  be  swept  away.  Yet  we  do  not  <^pair. 
The  pages  of  the  Recoad  will  be  open  to  us  for  the  purpose 
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we  have  in  view,  and  we  feel  assured  that  its  learned 
readers  will  have  patience  with  us  it^  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, wenow  insist  long  on  points  that  must  be  elementary 
for  men  of  ecclesiastical  erudition. 

This  question  of  the  South  British  "judices"  is  indeed 
one  that  must  be  sifted  thoroughly  if  we  would  claim  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  pubhc  any  correct  opinion  on  the 
trial  of  Barry's  suits.  Against  us  we  have  the  authority  of 
editors.  We  can  appeal  against  them  to  one  authority 
only,  that  of  Barry  lumself,  and  we  must  satisfy  readers 
witbout  medifeval  erudition,  at  the  outset,  that  Barry  him- 
self is  not  against  us,  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  hie  usage 
of  the  wor&  "jndicee"  and  "auditores"  to  make  one 
think  that  the  South  British  indices  any  more  than  the 
Roman  auditorei  were  necessarily  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  true  judges  in  his  case.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
matter  must  not  be  speedily  dismissed. 

Were  there  indeed  no  counter  theory  to  ours  already 
pompously  set  up,  the  business  need  not  detain  us  long. 
We  think  we  see  what  an  easy  course  we  might  follow 
then.  After  having  shown,  as  we  have  already  done,  that 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  clearly  supposes  the  Pope  to  be 
all  along  the  only  real  judge,  we  would  inform  the  reader 
that  the  word  judicea  is  freely  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  CommiBsionerB  for  hearing  evidence,  whether  the 
Commissi  oners  are  supposed  to  have  power  to  decide  a  case 
oruD.  To  confirm  our  assertion  we  think  we  should  not  need 
to  do  more  than  cite  one  work,  a  book  particularly  inter- 
esting to  ourselves,  the  Monumenta  Historica  Hibemorum 
et  Scotonim  of  the  learned  and  well  known  Theiner,  There 
indeed  we  find  only  epitomes  of  letters  of  Innocent  III. 
But  we  find  at  full  length  a  large  number  of  epistles  of 
Innocent's  successor,  Honorius  III.,  the  Camerarius  or 
Camerleugo  in  the  days  of  Gerald's  pleadings.  There  we 
find  tlonorius  in  his  turn  appointing  Comnusdons  of  three 
to  hear  disputed  cases,  like  Innocent  in  the  suit  of  Gerald. 
There  we  have  Honorius'a  warrants  given  at  great  length, 
and  we  read  plainly  that  some  Commismons  were  to  proceed 
lo  sentence,  and  others  were  not  to  do  so. 

In  N()e.  6,  9,  and  22,  we  find  the  Commissions  are 
told    to    examine    cases,   to    send    an   exact    report  to 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  No.  10,  No.  32,  and  No.-39,  the 
Commissi  oners  are  directed  to  hear  cases  and  to  proceed  to 
sentence. 

We  set  down  here  in  parallel  columns  the  clauBes  in 
the  various  Bulls  that  show  these  opposite  methods  of  pro- 


Honorias     Epiacopns,    ttc 
Venerabilibns  fratribua  .     . 

Archiepiscopo  Tuamenst  et 
Cluant'ertensi  et   Eoecbdunenai 

Epia,  salutem,  etc 

discretioni  vestrae  per  apoetolics 
scripta  mandantes,  quaUous 
vDcatis,  qui  fuerint  evocaodi, 
et  auditis  que  hioc  inde  duxeriDt 
proponenda,  ei  vobis  coostitmt 
de  premiggia,  bumano  amore  et 
muudaoo  timnre  post  posit  is, 
praefatum  iotrusiim  ab  ipaa 
ecclcsia  peuitua  amoventes,  ex- 
aminetia  electioaem  factam  de 
archidiacoDo  meinoiiilo,  ct  ri 
earn  inveneri  tiade  persona  idonea 
caoonice  celebratam,  UIom 
auctorilaU  noitra,  sublato  caius- 
libet  contractua  et  appellatioois 
obstaculo,  conjirmttii 


VI. 

Hooorius  EpiscopUB,  etc. 
Veoerabili  fratri  .  .  .  Epo  et 
dilectis  filiis  Mafristro  I.  de 
Heduno  et  S.  de  lindesiacanon- 
icis    Dunkeldeusibus,    salutem, 

etc 

diacretioni  veatrae  per  apostolica 
scripta  precipieodo  mandamus, 
quatcDus  ad  prefatam  eccleaiam 
accedentea,  et  balientea  pre 
oculis  solum  Deum,  gratia,  odio 
et  timore  postpositis,  audiatiset 
inquiratis,  appellationc  post- 
posita,  super  hiis  et  aliia,  que 
proposita  fuerint  contra  eum  et 
que  ipse  ad  excuaationem  suam 
duxerit  proponenda,  et  que 
inveoeritis,  6deliter  redigeutee 
sub  sigillis  vestria  ad  nostram 
preseutiam  remit tatis,  aasig- 
nautes  eidem  terrainum  com- 
petentem,  quo  per  Be  vel 
respoDSaleiD  Jdoneuni  nostra  te 
conspectui  TeprtteiUrt,  «(  per 
veitram  relatiottem  instrucli,  eo 
presente,  prout  procedendum 
fuerit  in  ipso  negotio,  auctore 
domino  proctdamitg. 

IX. 
Hononna  Epiacopna,  etc. 
Venerabili  fratri  .  .  .  Epiacopo 
Clocorensi,  et  ditectin  filiia  .  .  . 
Abbati  aancte  Marie  de 
Kaeoenos  Midenaia  diocesis  et 
.     .     .     ArchidiaconoArdocha- 

densi,  aalutem,  etc 

dii'cretioni  Tcstre  per  apostolica 
acripta  mandamus,  quatenus 
Tocatia   predicts    Tuamensi   et 


XXXII. 

Honorius     EpiscopuG 


etc. 


Dilectis    filiis  .     .     Sancti 

Andreeet  .  .  .  DunkeJdenei 
Arcbidiacoaia,  et  Magiatro 
Jobanni  caoonico  Dunkeldesei, 

salutera,  etc 

discretioni  vestre  per  apostolica 
scripta  mandamus,  quatenus  si 

vobis  constiterit 

et  appellationc 
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aliis  qui  fnetint  evocandi, 
audiatisdiligenterquicquid  hinc 
inde  fuerit  propositum  coram 
vobis,  que  inveDeritia,  fidelitar 
in  auteotica  Bcripta  redacta  aub 
Te«tris  incluBa  sigillis  ad  sedem 
apostolicam  remitlentes,  prefixo 
partibus  termioo  competenti, 
qno  per  se  vel  procuratores 
idoD«oa  super  b'is  noiiro  $«  con- 
apeciui  repratertien' ,  qiwdcanoni- 
cHn  futr'U,  auctare  damiao 
reetptvre. 

XXU. 
HoDoriuB  Epucopm,  etc 
Dilectu  filiia  .  .  .  de  Cupre 
.  ,  .  de  Scone  et  .  .  . 
de  Dumfermelin  Abbatibus  S. 
Aodree  dioc«Bis,  salutem 


remota.  fins  lUbito  lermutetit, 
facieulenquoddtcreva-itU  inviola- 
biitlcr  obietraTi. 


discretiooi  veatre  per  apostolica 
scripta  mandamus  quateuua  si 
famam  )>refeti  episcopi  super 
predictis  inveneritis  gwelfisani, 


XXXIX. 

Honorius  Episcopua,  elc. 
Venerabili  fratri  .  .  .  Dun- 
keldensi  KpiBCOpo,  et  dtlectis 
filiis  Magistro  Jacobo  Capel- 
lano  et  Penitentiario  Doetro, 
apoetolice  sedia  legato,  ct  .  .  . 
Abbati  de  Dumfermelin  S. 
Andree    dioceaie,    aalutem   etc. 


inquiratis    super 


sollicite discretioDi 


verit«tem,  et  tam  ea  qne  in- 
vBiieritis  quam  que  idem  opua  ad 
sni  excusationem  proponet  nobis 
sab  vest  ris  aigiUis  indusa  fideliter 
transmittatis,  prefigentea  ipai 
episcopo  termtnum  competentem 
quo  »«  noifro  eottsptclTii  repre- 
tenttt  pro  tneritii  rfceptvnu. 


TSStre  per  apostolica  acripla 
majidamos  quatenus,  si  est  ita, 
dictas  seatentias  nullae  esse 
peoitUB  uuDtianles,  audiatis 
canaam,  et  appellatione  remota 
fine  debito  termmetu,  jaeimtit 
quod  dKTever'uit,  per  censuram 
ecclesiaaticam  firmiter  obaerrari. 


We  would  moreover  call  attention  to  tlie  last  letter  of 
HoDoriuB  but  one  in  Theiner'e  collection.  It  ia  addresued 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Oa«hel  and  the  Biehopsof  Limerick 
and  Qoyne,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  institutinc^  a 
commiaBion  in  their  persons,  which  is,  at  their  own  choice, 
either  to  decide  a  case  or  to  forward  a  report  to  Rome  for 
farther  action.  There  are  in  fact  in  this  warrant  cdausee 
Boitable  respectively  to  our  two  columnB  in  turn.  We 
extract  what  appears  to  us  important  here. 

"  HoDorins  Episcopua,  etc  Veoerabilibus  fratribus  .  .  . 
Archiepiecopo  CBssellensi,  et      ,     .     .      Limiricenai  et      .     .     . 

Clonensi  Episco[HS,  salutem,  etc fratemitati 

vestre  per  apostolica  scripta  mandamus,  quatenus 

deind«  ipso  ad  vestram  presentiam    conrocato,  m    cowtpanierU 

voum.  Koogic 
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audiatit  negotium  et  n  eommaie  fieri  pottrit,  appellatione  poitptmta 
fine  fanonico  tfrminttit,  facientes  etc  procescuri  nihilominaa  cODtia 
euiDdem  presbitemin,  quaotum  de  jure  pot«ritis  si  se  cantumaciter 
abseotarit,  et  it  compamtrit,  diunmodo  paste  per  vot  termtnan 
negotium  nimii  dijiale  videatur,  remitsari  ad  tiot  illiid  tuffieienUT 
i'ltiructum,  prefigendo  partibus  tenninum  competentem,  quo 
sacerdoa  ipse  per  se,  ac  capitulum  per  procuratorem  idooenm 
contpareant  coram  nobis,  juBtam,  dante  domino,  EenteDtiam 
receptiire." 

Now,  what  we  would  remark  after  quotme^  all  these 
extracts  is  tdiaply  thia,  that  in  every  case,  whether  the 
Apostolic  letter  appointed  a  commission  to  decide,  or  a 
commission  to  report,  or  a  commission  to  do  either  at  ^U, 
the  learned  Themer,  the  editor  so  deeply  versed  in 
mediiev^  lore,  regularly  prefixed  to  every  one  of  the 
letters  quoted  the  heading  To  Judges,  "  Judicibus."  He 
explained  to  some  extent  what  the  "  Judices  "  were  to  do. 
He  tells  us  in  the  heading  to  Letter  IX.,  that  the  Judices 
were  to  inquire  about  the  decreeof  independence,  the  rank 

Sierald  Barry's  question  of  "  Status ")  of  the  church  of 
ayo  and  to  report ;  he  tells  in  the  heading  to  Letter  X., 
that  the  Judices  were  to  inquire  into  the  election  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Eillaloe  as  bisnop,  and  themselves  confirm 
it  if  canonical ;  but  whether  the  Commissioners  are  set  down 
to  report  on  inquiry  or  to  decide  on  inquiry  they  are  always 
set  down  by  him  as  Judices.  His  heading  are  : 
"  IX.  Judicibus  ut  de  statu  ecclesife  Maionensis  mquirant 
et  referant ;"  "  X,  Judicibus  ut  de  causa  archidiacom 
Laouiensis  ad  eamdem  ecclesiam  electi  inquirant,electionem 
si  ea  canonice  facta  fuerit  confirment,  ejecto  intruso  ;"  and 
so  on ;  once  there  is  a  court  of  inquiry  established  whether 
the  powers  of  its  commissioned  members  are  to  decide  or 
to  report,  those  Commissioners  are  regularly  called  by 
Theiner  "  Judices." 

We  believe  that  nothing  more  than  this  would  be 
requu-ed  by  an  unprejudiced  public  to  make  it  acknowledge 
that  the  words  ^tufic^and  Auditore»  used  by  Gerald  cannot 
militate  against  the  Commissions  granted  to  him  being  Com- 
missions to  report.  An  unprejudiced  pubhc  would  be 
satisfied  to  see  Innocent's  Commissions  illustrated  by  those 
of  his  successor  Honorius,  and  the  language  of  the  mediaeval 
churchman  Giraldus  illuetrated  by  that  of  a  celebrated 
mediteval  scholar  and  eoclesiastic  of  our  own  days.  An 
unprejudiced  public  would  have  no  difficulty  in  beUeving 
that  Giraldus  might  use  the  word  Judieet  in  exactly  the 
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eame  way  as  the  later  student  of  his  time  ;  and  on  finding 
that  sach  an  interpretation  would  bring  Giraldus'a  ex- 
preesionB  into  complete  harmonj  with  the  plain  facts  which 
GiraJdus  recounts,  an  unprejudiced  public  would  not  only 
accept  but  maintain  that  interpretation.  The  word 
Avditore*  would  then  cause  no  trouble.  If  the  Judices  had 
only  to  report,  the  Auditores  would  naturally  have  to  do  no 
more.  Yet  even  the  Letters  quoted  would  illustrate  this 
term  too.  In  Letter  XXXII.  Honorius  begins  by  applying 
the  word,  exactly  as  Gerald  does,  to  a  Cardinal  hearing  a 
case  that  had  been  brought  before  the  Apostolic  See. 
"Nicolao  militi  ac  fi-atri  E.  monacho  monasterii  sanote 
Harie  de  Dumdraman,  Cistercienais  ordinis,  diocesis  Candide 
Case,  apud  iedem  apoitolicam  constitutif,  dilectum  fihum 
nostrum  S.  sanctiAdriani  diaconum  cardinalem  conceaaimuB 
auditorem,  in  cujus  preeeatia  miles  prc^osuit  nominatus 

quod  cum "     Then  follows  the  charge 

make  by  the  knight. 

We  should  have  no  fiirther  trouble  about  "  Judices  " 
and  "  Auditores  "  if  the  public  were  unprejudiced.  But 
unfortunately  we  have  not  to  do  now  with  a  wholly  un- 
prejudiced public,  and  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  our 
reauy  erudite  readers  we  must  bring  forward  proofs  of  a 
severer  and  more  tedious  nature. 

J.  J.  O'CaREOLL, 


THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 
Sanatio  in  Radicel 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  Record  we  promised  to  reply 
to  an  exposition  of  this  particular  form  of  Matrimonial 
Dispensation  which  has  been  put  forward  with  much 
ingenuity  by  a  learned  and  revered  correspondent.  We 
now  undertake  to  redeem  that  promise.  In  the  absence  of 
a  previous  engagement  we  wotud  much  prefer  to  postpone 
the  reply  until  our  correspondent  shall  have  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  recent  serious  indisposition.  His  illness, 
which  is  to  us,  as  to  ao  many  other  friends,  a  source  of  deep 
regret,  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  our  treatment  of 
the  question  as  little  controversial  as  possible. 

For   those   who   have  not    followed   the   controversy 
closely  BO  far,  it  will  be  useful  to  repeat  the  exact  point  at 
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issue  in  our  friendly  discuBsiou.  To  prevent  the  possible 
risk  of  misunderetanding  or  misrepresentatioa  we  wiU  adopt 
our  correspondent's  own  words  in  stating  the  preciee  caae 
on  which  we  differ.      This  is  his  statement  of  the  case : — 

"  A  marriage  hu  beeu  coutracted  under  a  diriment  impediracQl 
unknown,  at  the  time,  to  the  parties  vho  exchanged  their 
consent  in  the  usual  way.  Now,  after  a  coneiderable  time,  there 
ie  question  of  making  good  what  is  deficient  in  the  marriage  on 
account  of  the  impediment,  and  a  "  Sanatio  m  radice  "  dispensing 
with  a  renewal  of  consent  by  the  parties  is  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Our  controversy  then  asks  how  precisely  the  "  Sajuttia'' 
has  acted,  and  wAoC  hag  been  its  tffecl  f  whether  it  has  acted  on  a 
marriage  null  and  void  a6  initia,  making  It  now  valid,  which  yon 
assert,  and  I  deny ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  acted  on  a 
marriage  valid,  as  1  venture  to  maintain,  ah  inilio,  notwithBtandiag 
the  impediment." 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
qtieation  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  marriage  ah  initio.  To  prove 
the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  previous  to  the  apphcation 
of  the  Sanatio,  we  had  advanced  two  arguments — one 
derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case — the  other  from 
the  aothority  of  theologians,  streugthened  by  their  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  argument  from  reason  waa  to  this  effect.  In  case 
of  an  invalid  maniage  it  is  often  very  much  a  matter  of 
chance,  or  of  choice,  whether  the  party  who  becomes 
conscious  of  the  ecclesiastical  impediment  will  obtain  a 
simpU  Dispensation,  or  seek  for  a  Dispensation  in  radice.  But 
this  chance  and  this  choice  presuppose  the  previous  in- 
validity of  the  marriage.  Therefore,  we  concluded,  ^ben 
a  Dispensation  in  radice  is  granted,  it  is  given  to  render 
vahd  a  marriage  that  had  been  previously  invahd. 

As  this  argument,  in  its  condensed  form,  failed  to 
convince  our  correspondent,  we  may  be  permitted  to  develop 
it  somewhat,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  a  practical  application. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  Titius  and  Bertha  nave  con- 
tracted marriage  with  an  occult  diriment  impediment. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year  Titius  discovers  the  existence  of 
the  impediment.  He  applies  to  his  confessor  for  advice. 
The  confessor  undertakes  to  procure  an  ordinary  Dispen- 
sation  which  requires  the  renewal  of  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  As  Titius  and  Bertha  are  still  strongly  attached 
to  each  other,  there  arises  no  difficulty  in  inducing  Bertha 
to  renew  her  consent.     Both  parties  accordingly  appear 
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before  the  confessor  and  renew  their  consent.  The  Dispen- 
sation is  tulminated'  and  the  marriage  is  rendered  valid, 
la  snch  circumBtanceB  our  correspondent  will  have  no 
difSculty  in  admitting  that  this  marriage  was  invalid  ab 
itdtio. 

But  let  OS  now  alter  the  accidental  circumstances  of  this 
same  case.  Let  ns  sappoae  that  the  impediment  was  not 
discovered  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  and  not  tiU  some 
bitter  animosity  has  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Bertha  towards 
her  putative  husband.  Titius  applies  as  before  to  his  con- 
fessor for  advice.  The  confessor  seeirg,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  difficulty  or  the  impossibility  of  getting  Bertha  to  renew 
her  consent  if  she  became  aware  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
marriage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  grave  evils 
which  would  arise  both  to  their  offspring,  and  to  the  parties 
themselves,  from  a  separation,  advises  Titius  to  apply  for 
a  Dispensation  in  radice.  Titius  does  so.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  recognised  cases  of  necessity,  the  DispeusationiBgranted, 
and  applied  without  the  knowledge  of  Bertba.  Tne  mar- 
riage is  rendered  valid,  and  the  issue  of  their  union  legiti- 
mate. Are  we  to  hold  that  this  marriage  was  valid  aAtnttio 
because  the  impediment  was  not  discovered  till  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  while  it  would  have  been  invalid  ah 
imtio  if  the  impediment  happened  to  be  discovered  after  the 
lapse  of  one  year?  If  not,  we  must  admit  that  a  Dispen- 
sation in  radicf,  equally  aa  an  ordiiiary  Dispensation,  may 
be  applied  to  a  marriage  which  was  iovahd  ab  initio. 

Let  us  now  take  a  case  in  which  the  particular  form  of 
Di^wnsation  depends  not  on  chance,  but  on  the  deliberate 
choiceof  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Titins  discovers  the  mspediment  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  as  woufd  justify  the  grant  of  a  Dispensation 
in  radice  it  the  application  were  made  at  once.  But  Titius 
prefers  to  wait  till  the  circumstances  will  have  so  changed 
that  an  ordinary  Dispensation  may  be  applied  without 
inconvenience.  According  to  our  correspondent's  view,  if 
Titius  determines  to  apply  at  once,  and  obtains  a  Dispen- 
sation in  radice,  his  marriage  was  valid  ab  initio.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  prefers  to  wait — as  he  may  be  justified 
in  doing — and  obtains  an  ordiuaty  Dispensation,  his  mar- 
lisge  was  invalid  ab  imtiQ.     Unless  we  suppose  the  Church 

>  "  Diepeniatio  hodie  a  Sede  Apostolkft  concedi  hod  solet  Dim  in 
fonnft  coDuubsorio,  ideoque  tunc  Untam  completur  eeu  actu  conceditor, 
quando  ab  eo,  cnj  in  rescripto  committitur,  fit  reBcripti  execntio  ku 
liUnditaliii.''    Feije  (Ue  Imped,  et  Dispws.  Matr.  ozxxiv.  n.  731.) 
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in  makiug  her  laws  to  be  guided  hy  some  sort  of  aeientia 
media — a  gift  which  she  has  never  claimed — the  antecedent 
exceptions  to  these  laws  on  which  oar  correspondent's  view 
depends,  are  entirely  nnintelligible.  For  there  is  not  an 
unalterable  class  of  cases  for  which  a  Dispensation  in  radiee 
is  the  proper  remedy,  and  another  class  to  which  an  ordinary 
Dispensation  only  can  be  applied.  Bnt  the  self-same  case, 
according  to  its  varying  circumstances,  may  become 
subject  to  one  or  other  form  of  Dispensation.  Hence,  in  a 
particular  case,  according  to  our  correspoudent'e  theory, 
the  same  marriage  would  oe  at  once  vahd  and  invalid,  aft 

^ut  let  us  pass  from  the  argument  derived  from  reason, 
to  the  argument  derived  from  authority,  on  which,  after 
all,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  we  qtust  chiefly  depend.  In  our 
previous  observationa  we  stated  that,  "passing  from  reason 
to  authority,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  against  our 
correspondent's  view."  We  added,  after  quoting  some 
theologians  and  canonists,  "  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
authorities  when  there  is  such  a  consensus  of  testimony," 
We  had  at  the  time  before  our  mind  the  expression  of 
Caillaud,  in  his  very  valuable  work  Manuel  des  Ditpenae* 
{tom.  ii.   Art  2,  n.  346.) 

On  d^fioit  la  dispense  in  radiee,  "  legia  eccleslosticac  quae 
impedimentum  indnzit  abrogatio  ia  casu  particalari,  conjancta 
cum  irritatione  omnium  eSectuum  etiam  antea  ex  lege  secutorum," 
(Carriere  Prael.  Theol.  n.  1822).  Benoit  xiv.  la  definit  a  peu 
pres  dans  lea  m^mea  termes-  Ia  dispense  in  radiee  ne  fait  pas 
que  le  mariage  qui  a  ^t^  contract^  avec  one  nulUte,  n'ait  pas  ete 
contract«  avec  cette  nullit^,  mais  die  detruit  toue  les  effects  de 
I'empechBtaent,  noo  eeulement  pour  le  present,  mais  pour  le  passe. 
Non  «a>t«  agendo,  dit  Benoit  xiv.,  ut  matrimonium  nulUier  eon- 
Iractaia,  turn  ila  eoiUractum/uertt,  ted  illitie  efftctut  de  medio  tolUado, 
L'^mpechement  invalide  le  conscntemeot  et  le  rend  inefflcace  a 
produire  le  lien  du  mariago,  comme  la  loi  civile  invalide  le  con- 
sentement  d'un  mineor  qui  vend  boo  bien  ou  celui  d'uii  beau-frere 
qui,  sans  dispense  du  gonvemement,  ^ponse  sa  belle-s^ear  devant 
tin  officier  civil  ignorant,  comme  j'en  lu  vu  p'usieurs  exemplea. 
Une  dispense  ordinaire  enl^ve  I'impSchement,  a  condition  qn'il 
sera  donn^  un  nouveau  consentement ;  la  dispense  in  ratlier 
t'euUve  sans  empoaer  cette  condition ;  en  sorte  que  le  premier 
consentement  qui  etait  naturellement  bon,  et  qni  n'etait  invalide 
que  par  la  loi,  aufflt  poor  la  rehabilitation  du  manage,  pourvuqa'il 
pers^v6r&     .     .     .    jusqu'  ici  tout  le  monde  est  daecord. 

Now,  let  US  see  how  our  correspondent  undertakes  to 
deal  with   thia  mass  of  adverse  testimony,     The  natural 
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course  in  Huch  circnmetanceB  would  be  to  briiig  forward 
some  theologian  or  canouiat  of  recogniBed  authority  who 
held  the  opposite  view.  We  may  take  it  for  gr^iated  that 
the  theological  opinion  in  favour  of  which  the  clear  and 
distinct  testimony  of  at  least  one  theologian  cannot  be 
cited,  is  so  "  poor"  that  few  "  will  do  it  reverence."  And 
yet  our  correspondent  has  failed  to  find  even  one  undis- 
puted authority  to  support  his  cause. 

But,  if  he  18  weak  in  defence  of  his  own  position,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  very  ingenious  in  attacking  that  of  others. 
To  the  host  of  authorities  that  have  been,  or  may  be  cited, 
against  him,  he  replies: — 

First,  that  some  of  them,  like  Carriere,  speak  obscurely, 
inasmuch  as  they  give  no  satisfactory  reasons  for 
the  opinion  they  adopt.  This  he  puts  down  as  breach  No.  1 
in  the  opposing  breastworks.  But  he  will  allow  us  to 
remind  hirn  that  the  question  between  us  is  not  whether 
the  explanation  given  by  these  theologians,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Dispensation  m  radice  operates 
without  requiring  a  renewal  of  the  consent,  is  satisfactory 
or  not,  but  whether  these  theologians  held,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  marriage  was  valid  or  invalid  before  the 
Dispensation  was  appUed. 

Now  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Carriere  and 
those  who  follow  him  held  that  the  marriage  was  invalid 
a£  initio. 

Secondly,  he  says  that  Perrone  (De  Mat.  Christ.)  observes 
that  several  authors,  unable  to  understand  the  modus  operandi, 
denied  to  the  Pope  the  power  of  granting  a  Sanatin  t»  ra- 
diee,  while  others  admitted  it  only  nomine  tenug,  and  that 
Perrone  himself  seems  to  incline  to  our  correspondent's 
view.     And  this  is  put  down  as  breach  No.  2. 

Bat  surely  Perrone  makes  no  breach  in  the  ranks  of  the 
theologians  quoted  by  us,  or  in  the  universal  consent  of  all 
the  theologians  who  have  discussed  this  question. 

Keither  can  Perrone  himself  be  claimed  as  an  advocate 
of  our  correspondent's  view,  notwithstanding  the  confusion 
of  the  passage  to  which  we  are  referred,  as  is  evident  from 
thoae  passages  in  which  Perrone  states  his  own  opinion,' 

>  "Jam  vero  qoid  ftlind  fadt  RomannB  Fontifex,  dam  Baoat  matri- 
moaiuin  in  radice  T  impeduneDtum  toUit,  adeoque  iiritat  ^eelnt  ex  eo 
impedimento  ttiin  tecutuToi,  turn  priiu  ttctilM.  EffectuB  porro  ejus  ini' 
pedfanenti  erant  inhabilitAa  conjugum  ad  contrahendum,  adeoque  invaU- 
diUu  conjnoU  prolesque  illegitiiDa. 

(De  Hat  Christ,  t.  ii..  p.  169.)  See  also  the  Note  (23)  which  he 
■nbjoias  to  tttia  puiage  (ibiB.) 
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Thirdly,  he  iirges  that  St,  Alphonsns  holds,  in  caaes  of 
urgent  Decessity,  wheoaaimpedimentiBsuddenly  discovered 
after  all  the  preparatioiis  have  been  made  for  a  marriage, 
and  a  Dispensation  cannot  be  obt^ned  in  time  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  a  postponement,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
impediment  ceases  to  exist.  From  this  be  deduces,  or  at 
least  suggests,  an  a  pari  argument  in  favour  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  impediment  ab  initio  in  all  cases  in  which 
a  Sanatio  is  apphed.  But  even  though  we  were  un- 
reservedly to  achnit  that  St.  Alphonsus  holds  us  hit  mm 
opinion^  that  the  ecclesiastical  impediment  ceases  in  the 
circumstances  stated,  still  our  correspondent  would  have  to 
prove  further  (1)  that  the  two  cases  are  parallel,  and  (2) 
that  we  can  always  argue  apart  when  there  is  question  of 

Eositive  ecclesiastical  law.  I^or  would  his  difiScultiee  end 
ere.  For  he  should  also  show  on  what  principle  he 
maintained  the  non-exittence  of  the  impediment  ab  initio 
where  a  "Sanofto"happenB  to  be  subsequently  applied,  and 
the  aristence  of  the  impediment  ab  im(M)  where  an  ordinary 
Dispensation  is  subsequently  granted.  If  the  parallelism 
holds  at  all,  it  would  seem  to  hold  in  the  latter  as  well  as 
in  the  former  case. 

Finally,  our  correepondent  questions  the  vaTne  of  the 
testimony  of  Benedict  aIV.  in  our  favour,  and  he  questions 
it  on  three  grounds. 

1.  Because  the  definition  of  Sanatio  in  radice  given  by 
Benedict  XIV.  is  in  accordance  with  his,  rather  than  wi^ 
our  view. 

2.  Because  Benedict  XIV.  does  not  require  any  renewal 
of  consent,  as  he  should  do  if  he  believed  the  marriage  to 
be  invahd  ub  initio. 

3.  Because  Benedict  XIV.  maintains  that  even  after  the 
consent  of  one  of  the  parties  has  been  formally  withdrawn, 
the  Sanatio  in  radice  may  still  be  granted  Now,  our 
correspondent  urges,  this  appears  necessarily  to  suppose 
that  as  the  marriage  is  valid  after  the  Sanatio  is 
applied,  it  must  have  been  valid  ab  initio.  As  the 
consent  is  not  then  renewed,  and  does  not  even  virtually 

gersevere,  the  vaUdity  of  the  marriage  must  come  solely 
om  the  original  consent,  and  must  consequently  date 
back  to  that  consent.  "  For,"  says  our  correspondent, 
"  if  he  fBenedict  XIV."|  did  not  regard  the  marriage  valid 
m  /oro  itUento,  which  he  pronoonces  to  be  invalid,  he  should 

■  On  this  qtwttioD  aee  the  Ricobd,  Stptember,  1661,  pp.  bUt-Vk 
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require  the  consent  of  the  paities  in  eome  way  or  other, 
eitner  actual  by  renewal,  or  some  virtual  consent  resaltmsr 
from  the  consent  given  at  the  time  of  the  mamage,  and 
morally  persevering  at  the  time  there  is  question  of  apply- 
ing the  Sanalio  in  Radiee.  Bat  he  absolutely  makee 
nothing  of  consent  of  any  tdnd,  and  wonld  apply  the 
"  Sanatio "  even  in  face  of  a  retractation  of  the  consent 
original^  ^ven.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
this,  as  I  cannot  understand  the  other  cases  brought  for- 
waiil  by  Perrone  in  his  "de  Matrimonio  Chnstiano,'* 
(torn,  ii.,  cap.  iv.,  Art  iiL)  consistently  with  the  necessity, 
of  mutual  consent  according  to  the  Natural  and  Divine 
Law  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  marriage  being  invalid,  in 
order  to  validate  it." 

We  have  transcribed  these  words  because  we  are 
convinced  that  they  express  the  real  difficulty  which  drove 
oar  corre^ondent  to  adopt  an  opinion  whicn  is  certainly 
novel,  and  which,  while  it  seeks  to  evade  one  difficulty, 
seems  to  us  to  be  involved  in  various  perplexities  far 
graver  than  the  one  it  tries  to  escape. 

We  reply,  therefore,  to  these  observationB,  (a)  that  ail 
far  as  the  definition  given  by  Benedict  XIV.  is  concerned, 
it  is  in  substance  precisely  the  same  as  the  definition  of 
Sanatio  in  radiee  given  by  those  theologians  and  canonists 
who  admittedly  hold  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  ab 
initio. 

We  have  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  extract 
already  given  from  the  valuable  work  of  Caillaud.  (p.  166.) 

(ft)  In  reply  to  the  second  statement  of  our  correspondent 
— namely,  that  Benedict  XI V.  does  not  require  any  renewal 
of  consent  in  granting  the  "  Sanatio  " — all  we  need  say  is, 
that,  as  we  have  maintained  throughout,  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  difTerence  between  the  ordtnary  Dispensation 
and  the  Diepeueation  t'n  radiee.  No  wonder  therefore  that 
Benedict  XIV.  does  not  require  that  which  would  to  a 
great  extent  destroy  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Dispen- 
sation in  radieo.  ■  But  this  manifestly  leaves  the  question 
regarding  the  previous  vahdity  or  invalidity  of  the 
marriage  untouched. 

(e)  This  brings  us  to  our  correspondent's  great  difficulty 
agunst  oar  view,  and  the  point  which  he  regards  as  most 
strongly  sustaining  his  own.  Benedict  XIV.  not  only 
reqaires  no  renewal  of  consent,  but  "  he  would  apply  the 
"  Sanatio  "  even  In  face  of  a  retractation  of  the  consent 
originally  given." 
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We  must  say  at  once  we  caimot  accept  thie  Btatemetit. 
We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  ahown  that  Benedict  SIV.,  or 
any  other  Pope,  ever  granted  a  "  Sanatio "  where  the 
withdrawal  of  the  original  consent  was  certainly  estab- 
lished. Our  correapondent  refers  ue  to  Perrone  (loco  cit,) 
in  proof  of  his  statement,  and  no  doubt  Perrone  was  of 
this  opinion.  "  Quinimo,"  he  says,  "  Benedictus  XIV.  nou 
solum  inter  conditiones  ad  dandam  ejusmodi  sanationem 
nunquam  recenset  banc  perseverantiam  moralem  in  dato 
coQBeusa,  verum  etiam  excludit  satis  aperte,  dum  coDceseit 
dispensationem  in  radice  matrimonii,  dum  alter  coujugum 
in  tribunalibuB  sollicitaverat  solutionem,  adeoque  quantmn 
in  86  erat  euum  consensiun  retractaverat.  .  .  .  Itaque 
tantum  abest  ut  renovatio  consensus  necessaria  sit,  ut  per 
se  ne  requiratur  quidem  moralis  consensus  perduratio,  imo 
neque  quandoque  obsit  consensus  retractatio." 

But  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  neither 
in  the  Constitution  Etti  MatTimonxalis  of  Benedict  XIV., 
nor  in  the  decision  given  by  Pius  VI.,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bolgenius,'  on  which  Perrone  relies,  nor  indeed  in  any  other 
authority,  is  there  satisfactory  proof  that  any  Pontiff  ever 
granted  a  "  Sanatio"  after  the  consent  of  either  of  the  parties 
had  been  positively  and  certainly  withdrawn. 


accitara  ab  Episcopo  Faichi, 
smpioniH  Ricci  succcMore  .  .  .  atque  admonita  de  niillitate  BUJ  Con  jogii 
.  .  ,  ipsa  renuit  coneensuin  renovare.  Institit  Episcopus  . .  .  aet  per- 
peram.  Earn  eitemiit  comminatioDe  poeaaruni  ecclesiaHticaniiu,  sed 
fruetra.  Cumque  EpUcopua  coufugissetjiro  remedjo  ad  K.  P.  Pius  VI. 
enairat  Bolgeuius  se  dedisse  conBilium  R.  Pontifici  ut  Ulud  in  ladice 
sanaret,  oc  refert  juxta  suiini  condlium  sHuatum  fuiaHe.  HujuBmodi 
eaaiu,  caetcrU  omisBiB,  non  est  pluria  faciendua  quam  ipaias  Bolgvai 
aactoritaa.  Non  enim  dignoscuntur  omnia  individua  adjuncta  hujua 
facti.  Una  enim  vel  altera  circumBtantia  quae  praetermittitur.  interdum 
effioit  ut  casos  novam  induat  speciem  quam  ei  Beat  non  habet.  Et  in  te 
praeaenti,  neque  is  auctor  eat  BolgeniuB  qui  turn  circa  factum  enarratum, 
quod  publici  juris  ipse  non  fecit,  sed  in  suis  manuscriptis  abaconditum 
mansit,  turn  etia'n  circa  doctrinam,  plenam  fidem  in  omnibus  mereatur." 
From  the  same  aource  (p.  188  and  note  ])  we  learn  that  when  a 
Dispensation  in  radice  was  sought  for  after  one  of  the  parties  had  with- 
dmwn  the  original  consent,  and  when  the  authority  of  Perrone  was 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  togiantaDispen- 
sation  in  such  drcumstauces,  the  Sacred  Congregation  replied,  on  the 
6th  December,  1863  : — "  Quoad  memoriale  leehtm."  The  word  "  Uctum" 
is  used  bj  the  Sacred  Congregation  when  the  petition  addressed  to  it  is 
not  deemed  worthy  of  consideration.  "  Koo  [clausula  lectum]  enira 
aignificatur  libellum  BUpplicem  lectum  quidem  luiase,  nollaqne  tamen 
responsione  dignum  fuisse  repertum."    (Acta  S.  Sedis,  loo.  cit.) 
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The  circamstaDCee  of  both  cases  are  carefully  considered 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  S.  Sedit  (p.  188),  and  the 
learned  editor  concludes  that  no  aufScient  evidence  is 
afforded  hj  either  of  them,  in  favour  of  the  opinioii  of  those 
who  held  that  the  Pope  did,  or  could,  grant  a  Sanatio,  when 
the  consent  of  either  party  was  withdrawn.  lu  order  that 
a  marriage  may  revive  by  the  application  of  a  Sanatio,  he 
says,  all  that  the  Natur^  Law  requires  lor  its  revived  must 
be  present.  "  Ejusmodi  autem  requiaita  juris  naturae,"  he 
proceeds,  "  sunt,  prinaum,  ut  matrimonimn  sit  per  mutuum 
consensum  contractam  .  .  .  alterum  (saltern  juxta 
praesentem  modum  concipiendi  hanc  dispensationem),  ut 
statue  matrimonialis  indubtus  vi  prions  consensus  perse- 
Terat  ...  Ex  hie  pariter  iutelligee  cur  S.  Sedea  non 
diitpeneet  quando  unus  conjux  dispensationi  obnitatur 
suam  quaerens  libertatem.  Ex  hac  enim  consensus  revo- 
catione  ceseat  matrimonialis  status  ex  vi  prions  consensue 
inductus ;  proindeque  deest  secunda  conditio,"  p.  190, 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  more  for  the  present  on  this 
aspect  of  the  case.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  our 
remarks  by  the  following  extract  from  Benedict  XIV. 
(Quaestiones  Canonicae  Q.  dxxvii.  In  Causa  Florent.  seu 
Lticatia.)  which  shows  with  great  clearness  what  he  held 
regarding  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  before  the 
applicatioQ  of  the  Dispensation  m  Bodice. 

Et  in  eo  quidem  quod  attinet  ad  Summi  Pontificis  potestatem 
ttefaa  est  de  eo  dubitare.  quando  etenim  proles  Data  est  non  ex 
copula  manifeate  foroicaria,  sed  ex  copula  pvtative  matrimoniali, 
et  matnmoDium  non  fuit  ntUlum  propter  impediment  urn  Juris 
Divini,  aut  Naturatia,  sed  propter  impediment  urn  Juris  Ecclesi* 
astici,  Sammus  Pontifex  aliquando  in  casu  particular!  legem 
ecclesiaaticam  quae  impedimentum  induxit,  oedum  potest  earn 
irritare  et  revocare  quoad  effectus  in  posMrum  secuturos,  sed  etiam 
quoai  effectas  autea  secutos  jaxta  Tectum  in  Clementina,  Qaoniam 
de  Immunitate  Eccfmamm.     Die,  2S  Sept,  1726. 

Although  it  is  proverbially  easier  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  up,  still  we  purpose  in  a  future  number  to  give  our 
own  views  regarding  the  origin,  nature,  and  effects  of 
a  Dispensation  in  radice.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  our 
esteemed  correspondent,  we  are  not  the  less  thankful  to 
him  for  the  zeal  and  the  learning  he  has  manifested  in  bis 
valuable  papers.  The  Editor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

WE  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  publish 
the  following  authentic  details  of  the  Scholarships 
which  have  been  eetabliahed,  and  of  the  examinations  which 
have  been  recently  held  in  St.  Peter's  College,  Wexford. 
There  is  no  longer  question  of  what  may  be  done  for 
religious  instruction  in  connection  with  Intermediate 
Education,  but  of  what  has  been  done,  and  done  vei7 
successfully,  aa  we  are  informed  on  the  highest  authority. 
At  the  recent  examinations  ia  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
Sacred  History,  the  answering  was  most  satisfactory.  We 
observe  with  pleasure,  that  these  examinations  were  held 
at  a  time  when  they  could  not  possibly  interfere  with  the 
preparation  for  the  examinations  in  secular  subjects,  which 
will  take  place  next  June  or  July.  To  every  Catholic 
College  in  Ireland  in  which  students  are  preparing  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations,  St.  Peter's  College,  without 
intending  it,  says,  Vade  el  tu/ac  aimiliUr. — Ed,  I.E.R. 

ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGE,  WEXFORD. 

CaBienAH  Dogthink  and  Saobed  Histori  ScBOLABsmn. 

FmudedhytheMottRev.Dr.  Warrta,  Nottmicr  13M,  1680. 

Th«  following  Prizes  are  offered  by  the  Moat  Bev.  Dr.  Warren, 

Lord  Bishop  of  Fenis,  to  the  Students  of  St.  Peter's  College,  who 

will  prove  themselves  the  most  proficieDt  at  tiie  Examination  in 

Christian  Iloctrine  and  isacred  History : — 


juniob  gsadb  ... 
Middle  Gradb  ... 
Sbmor  Obadb    ... 

FIBBT 

£2  5.. 
£3 
£4 

£1  10«. 

THIBD 
£1 

Jt-2 

rODBTH 

£1 

SUBJECTS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

Jdniob  Gradh. 

Chriaian  Doctrine — Scbouppe's  "  Keligimu  Instniction,"  : 

page  373-349. 
BiblM  Hiilory—Tko  Old  Testament  to  Death  of  Solomon. 

Middle  Gbade. 
Chrutian  Doetriiu — Scbouppe's  "  Religious  lastraction,"  i 

174-273. 
Bible  /iwtory— The  Old  Tealameot. 
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Sebiob  CtBADC 
CArtttKM   Doctrine — Scbouppe's  "  Religious  Instructicn,"  pagt 

1-174. 
BibU  Hittorff—Tht  New  Testament. 

N.B. — In  aU  the  Grades  bd  accurate  knowledge  of  Devereux't 
Catechism  will  be  required. 

Rrooijltions. 

All  the  Students  of  the  College  in  the  three  Intermediate 
Grades  will  be  expected  to  present  themselves  at  these  Examina- 
tions and  to  compete  for  the  Prizes  or  other  rewards.  Age  no 
disqnalitication  for  the  present. 

The  Examinations  for  the  .Academic  Year  1881-1883  trill  be 
held  on  Monday,  January  30th,  1882,  and  will  be  condnctcd  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Examinations  held  hy  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board. 

The  Examination  Papers  will  be  set,  and  the  Answers  examined 
by  certain  Clergymen,  entirely  disconnected  with  the  College,  and 
receiving  their  appointment  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Dioceee. 

Ilie  Maximum  of  Marks  to  be  assigned  to  Christian  Doctrine 
will  be  l,aOO,  and  to  Bible  History  8U0. 

Id  order  to  pass  in  eithe*"  subject  it  vill  be  necessary  and 
aaffioieait  to  obtain  !)S  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  of  marks  assigned 
to  the  subject.  And  to  pass  with  merit  it  will  be  necessary  and 
mflicient  to  obtain  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum. 

Pre«ioiu  to  the  ExaminatioD  a  number  will  be  assigned  to  each 
Gaudtdate,  by  which  alone  he  will  be  known  to  the  Kxaminers. 

The  Prizes  will  be  awarded  acoording  to  the  gross  total  of 
■D^cs  obtained  in  the  two  subjects.  Bat  in  the  case  of  a  Candidate, 
who  has  previously  won  a  prize  in  the  grade  in  which  he  nowpre- 
aents  himself,  the  marks  he  obtains  in  each  subject  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  assigned  to  the  subject ;  the 
remainder  will  be  added  together,  and  will  constitute  his  gross  total. 

'I'he  Prizes  will  be  publicly  dislributod  by  the  Bishop,  and  lists 
of  the  successful  Candidates  duly  published. 
Stplmber  bth,  1881. 

A.M.D.G. 
ExAKiifATiOK    Fapkhs    im    Cbbistiak    Doctrine    and    Bible 

HiSTOBT.    EXAHINATIONB  AT  St.  PkTKB'B  CoLLKOK,  WrXPOBD. 

£«»,,m  i  K"-  Jo»»I-F™„™  P.P. 

1  Ret.  Jaub  Bbownk,  P.P. 

January  30(A,1882. 

Sekior  Gkade  —9^  to  12  o'clock. 

Ibt  Sobjkct — Christiak  Doctrine. 
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3.  What  is  tanetifying  grace,  sod  what  ar«  its  effeett  in  the 
eonl  ? 

4.  State  what  constitat«i  an  Ecnmenical  Conncil  ?  Give  the 
Dumber  of  anch  Councils,  wiUi  the  names  and  dales  of  the  most 
celebrated. 

5.  What  IB  the  strict  and  true  sense  of  the  proposition — Otit  of 
the  Church  there  r«  no  salvation  t 

*6.  Define  the  ttama —Beligion  and  Revelation,  and  mark  tfae 
distinction  between  natural  and  tuptmatvral  Religion. 

*7.  Explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Chnrch,  and 
prove  it  from  Holy  Scriptnre. 


Senior  Obade. — 1  to  3  o'clock. 
2nd  Subject — Bibls  Histobt. 

1.  Who  were  the  Magi?  State  why  they  went  to  Bethlehem, 
and  what  incidents  marked  their  journey  thither. 

2.  Give  the  seven  last  words  of  the  Bedeemer  (Mi  the  Croes, 
and  explain  w/iy  they  were  uttered. 

3.  Narrate  &om  the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John  in  what  way 
Onr  Tjord  made  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  how  this 
promise  was  received  by  those  who  heard  it. 

•4.  Give  an  account  of  the  different  times  on  which  Our  Lord 
declared  St.  Peter  the  Head  and  Supreme  Pastor  of  the  Church, 
quoting  the  words  he  made  use  of  on  each  occasion. 

•5.  Describe  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  Name  them, 
and  mention  some  leading  event  in  the  histoiy  of  the  best  known 
of  them. 

Middle  Gkade. — 9i  to  13  o'clock. 
1st  Sdbjeot — Christian  Dootbine. 

fl.  What  are  the   Sacraments   of  the 
living,  and  of  the  dead,  and  why  are  they 
._.,.,   _      socalled? 

Dtveiettx'e  CaietAism.       2.  Why  is  the  use  of  images  lawful  and 
'commendable  in  Catholic  worship? 

3.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  Faith  and  Science  t 

4.  Give  the  definttioHoi  a  Sacrament, and  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  employed  io  it. 

5.  Describe  how  our  Lord  ioetitnted  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 
*6.  Determine  the  notions  of  virtue  and  vice.     Explain  the  nature 

of  the  chief  divisions  by  which  the  vi'rtuM  are  distinguished. 

'7.  What  does  faith  make  known  to  us  about  U)e  Hell  of  the 
damned,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  punishments  ? 
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Middle  Gbadb- — 1  to  8  o'clock. 

2kD  ScBJKCT — BlBLli  HlSTOET. 

1.  Give  a  short  account  of  tlte  sons  of  Isaac- 
2-  Describe  the  division  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  and  mention  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  kingdoma  into 
which  it  was  divided. 

3.    How  did  Joseph  became  the  bvourite  of  King  PharoabP 
*4.  Name  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Judges  who  ruled  the 
Hebrews  between  Moses  and  Saul,  and  tell  a  few  of  the  chief  acts 
performed  by  them. 

*5.  Give  the  names  and  a  brief  history  of  the  four  greater 
Prophets,  stating  in  what  times  they  lived ;  and  what  in  particular 
they  respectively  prophesied. 

JtiNioB  Gbadb. — 91  to  12  o'clock 

1st  SuBJBCT — CaBIStlAH  DOCTRINK. 

Atuwtra  la   be  given,  at\      I.  What  are  the  Angels? 

ltattintuh*tancr,fro)n\      2.  ^^'hat  harm  does  Veoial  Sin  do  the 
Devernafs  Caieclmm.    (Sinner? 

3.  What  is  Scandal  7  How  many  kinds  of  Scandal  are  there  ? 
Give  examples  of  persons  who  are  guilt/  of  giving  Scandal. 

4.  What  is  a  Vow  ?  How  does  a  Vow  differ  from  a  good 
reiolulionf  Explain  the  difference  between  a  solemn  and  a  limpU 
Vow. 

5.  What  is  Prayer  ?  Explain  the  necessity  of  Prayer.  When 
are  we  obliged  to  pray  ? 

6.  How  is  Moral  Law  defined,  and  what  are  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  a  true  law  ?     Enumerate  and  explain  them. 

Jdhiob  Gradb. — 1  to  3  o'clock. 
2in>  Subject — Biblic  History. 

1.  What  was  the  Paschal  Lamb?  Relate  all  you  remember 
about  it. 

2.  Describe  the  death  of  Aaron.  Where  did  he  die  ?  What 
was  his  age  ?     What  ceremony  was  gone  through  at  his  death  ? 

3.  Under  what  circiunstances  did  Moses  set  up  the  Brazen 
Serpent  in  the  desert  ?  For  what  purpose  was  it  erected,  and  what 
diditprefigure? 

4.  Relate  the  history  of  Balaam.  What  does  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture tell  us  of  him  ? 

6.  Relate  King  Pharaoh's  dreams-  What  was  Joseph's  inter- 
pretation of  them  ?  How  did  Joseph  exercise  the  power  coaferred 
on  faim  by  the  King  ? 
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LITURGY. 

Ret.  Sir — Ton  were  so  kind  on  a  former  occuion  that  I  un 
eocouraged  to  presume  again  on  your  good-will  for  directioo  in 
another  difficulty. 

Ought  Hu  bftssing  with  the  Ciborium  to  he  given  in  tie  Church 
after  Commvnicating  the  Siekf 

When  Communion  is  administered  to  a  sick  nun  in  her  TtxHii, 
ought  the  blessing  with  the  Ciborium  be  given  in  the  conreot 
chapel,  bef<H%  restoring  it  to  the  tabernacle  ?  Tltis  blessing  is  not 
mentioned  ia  the  editiou  of  the  Ititual  published  by  Coyue  (13th 
edition),  and  commonly  used  by  the  priests  in  Ireland ;  bat  it  is 
prescribed  in  the  full  Roman  ritual. 

Yes;  it  should  be  given.  The  blessing  to  which  voti 
refer  is  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  people  who  accompany 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  house  of  the  sick,  or  who 
aesemble  in  the  church  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  to 
be  replaced  in  the  tabernacle  on  the  return  of  the  proces- 
Bion.  As  some  of  the  nuns  always  accompany  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  case  contemplated,  and  as  the  others 
generally  await  the  return  in  the  chapel,  the  blefising  with 
the  Ciborium  should  be  given  as  prescribed  in  the  Homan 
Ritual. 

The  omission  of  this  rubric  in  the  compendious  edition 
of  the  ritual  published  in  Dublin  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  missionary  priest  in  this  country  either  returns  from 
the  sick  call  with  his  pyxis  purified  in  comphance  with  the 
rubric  (De  Communiotte  Infirmorum),  or  else  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
accompanied  by  any  one  when  he  is  restoring  his  pyxis 
containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  tabernacle.  It 
was  the  oDJect  of  the  pubUsher,  I  dare  say,  to  produce  a 
small  pocket  edition  of  the  ritual,  and  accordingly  he 
omitted  aU  that  is  not  usually  required  by  the  missionary 
priest. 

II. 
Wh^,  i/solenm  Benediction  foltotot  immediately  f 

Tf  this  blessing  ought  to  be  given  as  a  general  rule,  may  it  be 
omitted  in  case  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament 
is  to  be  given  immediately,  even  though  the  celebrant  has  |to 
retire  to  the  sacristy  for  the  cope  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  blessing  with  the 
ciborium  may  be  omitted.     For,  the  nuns  who  are  present 
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intend  to  remain  for  the  Benediction,  and,  accordingly,  none 
will  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  the  Moat  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, which  is  the  object  intended.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  give  a  different  decision  if  many  people,  seeing 
the  return  of  the  procession,  came  into  tne  church  to 
receive  the  usual  blessing  with  the  ciborium  who  could 
not  or  wotUd  not  wait  for  the  longer  ceremony  of  solemn 
Benediction. 

iir. 

The  Indulgmcei  attached  to  accompanying  the  Blessed 
Sacraments.      ConditioJts  required. 

What  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to  gain  the  indulgences 
granted  to  thoBe  who  accompany  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the 
■ic^  ?    What  kind  of  accompanying  is  understood  ? 

One  is  said  to  accompany  ike  Blessed  Sacrament  who 
joins  in  the  procession  from  fiie  church  to  the  house  of  the 
Btck,  or  mce  verga. 

There  are  three  classes  of  indulgences  for  accompanying 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  First,  there  are  indulgences  for 
merely  joining  in  the  procession ;  secondly,  tbere  are 
additional  indulgences  for  those  who  joinin  the  procession, 
holding  a  lighted  taper  in  their  hand ;  and  thirdly,  there 
are  c^ecial  indulgences  for  members  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  who  perform  this  act  of  worship. 

The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  grants 
made: 

1.  An  indulgence  of  two  hundred  dayg  to  whomsoever 
shall  accompany  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  when  it  is  carried 
in  solemn  procesEdon  to  the  sick.  This  is  a  grant  of 
Martin  V.  (May  26, 1429). 

2.  An  indulgence  of  one  hundred  daye  for  devoutly 
joining  in  the  processioD,  granted  by  Eugene  1 V.  (May  26, 
1433). 

3.  An  indulgence  oi  five  years  a,ad  five  quarantine*  to 
those  who  accompany  it  without  a  hght,  grante  d  by  Paul  V. 
(3  Nov.,  1606). 

4.  An  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  to  those  who, 
being  unable  ex  caum  justa  to  join  in  the  procession,  shall 
say  one  Our  Father  and  one  Hail  Mary  for  the  intention  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  This  was  also  granted  by  Paul  V.  and 
confirmed  by  Clement  X.  (April  23,  1676). 

5.  An  indulgence  of  aevea  years  and  seven  quarantines  to 
those  who  shaU  accompany  it  with  a  Ughted  taper  or  any 
VOL.  u.  H  I 
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other  light,  and  shall  pray  for  peace  and  union  among 
Christian  princes,  for  the  extirpatiou  of  heresy,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  holy  Church. 

6.  An  indulgence  of  thret  yean  and  iJiree  qvaraatutt*  to 
to  those  who,  being  unable  to  go  tbemseh'es,  shall  send 
some  one  in  their  stead  to  onny  a  light  rn  the  procesaioB. 

The  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrs^ 
ment  are  cooetituted  to  attend  as  a  guard  of  hoaour  on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  on  various  occasions  and  in  various 
ways.  One  of  the  occasions  is  when  it  is  borne  in  pro- 
cession to  the  sick.  Special  privileges  have  been  granted 
to  this  association  by  Paul  III.,  Paul  V.,  Benedict  XIV,,  fmd 
Pius  IX..  for  which  consult  a  manual  on  Pious  Associations 
or  Bouvier'B  Treatise  on  Indulgences. 

The  bishop  is  generally  authorized  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association  in  each  parish  and  may  alter  the 
statutes  and  observances  according  to  the  wimts  of  the 
place. 

Rev.  Sib — Uaj  I  trouble  yon  to  &n«wer  the  following  queslioDS 
in  Uie  IsiSH  Ecclbsiastioai.  Recobd  x^- 


Whea  may  a  Priest  celthrate  tfie  Ma»9  of  tJie  Featt  in  diachargt 
of  a  Honorarium  o/ered /or  a  Maaa  for  the  Bead  f 
When  a  High  Mass  for  the  Dead  is  asked  for,  without  roqueet- 
ing  it  to  be  in  black,  and  that  this  Masa  ia  not  oo  or  for  the  day  of 
death,  burial,  third,  seventh,  thirtieth  or  anniversary  day,  sboald 
the  High  Mass  be  said  ut  blaekt 

Before  answering  directly  the  inquiiy  of  our  respected 
correspondeut,  we  tliink  that  we  ought,  for  the  sake  ot 
clearness  and  direction,  to  give  a  summary  of  what  we 
understand  to  be  the  teachlag  on  the  general  question: 
when  it  is  lawful  for  a  priest,  who  has  received  a  /^onom- 
rium  for  a  Masa  for  the  dead,  to  offer  for  this  intention  the 
Mass  of  the  feast. 

The  general  principle  is,  that  when  the  person  who 
rives  the  honorarium  expressly  and  reasonably  asks  for  a 
Mass  de  reiptie,  the  priest  who  accepts  the  offering  on  this 
understanding  is  bound  to  say  the  Miisa  defunctorum. 
There  is  here  a  contract  not  only  about  the  appUeaiion, 
but  also  about  the  quality  of  the  Mass.  And  the  quaUty 
of  the  Mass  is  a  matter  of  importance,  inaamuch  as 
the  prayers  in  the  Miata  dt  requie  are  specially  directed  by 
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the  (^iiirch  to  tiift  i*liel  of  the  dead.  This  priacirfe  has 
boeo  affirmed  bj  the  Sacred  CongregWfeioD  in  ihe  fdllowiblig 
reply  to  a  question  on  this  matter : — 

■  Oiebus,  quibiiB  diei  posaunt  Mieflae  votivae  privatae, 
vel  defanctonmi,  sac^dos  ad  illfls  obligatus  ratione  fuad^ 
tioiHB,  vel  aeceuti  mennaka  stineodii,  propriae  obligation! 
non  satisfacit,  dicendo  MissBm  do  die  occurrente  :  expretia 
enim  vohinUu  tetlatonan  vel  pnttnhntium,  datnmodo  sit  rath- 
naUHs,  debet  adimplen."'^%  Mar.  17«1.  (4,299>. 

There  are,  then,  two  conditionfl  required  for  this  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  person  giving  the  Aonorariwm, 
namely,  (1)  an  express  and  (2)  a  reasonable  reqaest  for  the 
Mass  de  reguie.  The  first  condition  requires  that  it 
jshonld  be  certain  that  the  quality  of  the  Mass  entered 
into  the  contract.  No  one,  for  example,  could  call  in 
qaestion  what  was  meant,  if  a  person  inatructed  io  the 
ntaal  cereraomal  were  to  ask  for  a  Maes  de  requie  for  his 
deceased  friend,  or  if  one  of  the  faithful  Were  to  covenant 
for  a  Mass  m  biaek,  or  a  Maes  with  the  Diet  Irae.  Sueh 
are  instances  of  an  express  request.  On  the  other  hand 
this  condition  is  wanting  in  respect  to  private  or  low 
Hesses,  when  a  priest'  ie  asked  merely  to  offer  Mass  for 
a  deceased  parent  or  friend,  or  to  eay  a  MasS  for  the 
dead  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor.  It  is 
^nerally  tmderstood  that  in  these  and  all  Bimilar  cases,  the 
reqvest  is  for  the  application  only,  and  not  for  the  quaH^  of 
the  Mass.  Hence,  even  on  semidoubles  the  priest  is  not 
obliged  in  such  cases  to  eay  a  low  Mass  in  blacK.  This  iras 
decided  in  a  case  submitted  by  the  Bishop  of  Bruges.* 

The  second  condition — a  reasonable  request — comes  in 
to  limit  the  first  The  request  is  deemed  to  be  unieasoaable 

1  <ji)araituT :  "  In  vaiTie  diocesibus  Belgii  juita  doctriiuuii  in  Serain- 
ariw  traditam  uhds  inTsluit  ut  hia  diebua,  quibuspet  rubricsB  licet  MiMU 
dt  Ret/itit,  et  votiras  celebrarc,  KOcerdotes  Alissaaprivatasoblato  manimli 
■tjpendio  pro  uno  Tel  pluribua  dcfuiictis,  vil  vottvam  in  bonorem 
aljcnjns  mjBt«rii  tcI  sanirti  babimtea,  cclebrent  conformed  officio  quod 
ilia  die  redtoront  ad  satisfaciendum  euHceptac  obligationi;  dmniitodo 
fidelee  expreaee  dod  romvermt  dici  Aliasaa  de  E^quU,  vel  rotivas.  Uatw 
iat«  nititut  in  ptimia  Rutiica  MisBalis,  Art.  iv.  de  Missis  Votirit,  u.  3, 
qnae  pracscribit,  ut  quoad  fieri  potest  Miasa  cum  offioio  oonveDiat; 
deindc  anctoritate  S.  Alphonsi  de  Ligorio  qui  in  Theologia  Moroti 
(lib.  Tf.  tract.  3,  n.  4S2),  dicit  comaiuniBBiaam  at  probabilent  eaae  banc 


Petitur  ei^o  an  praefati  Bacerdotea  aatisfaciunt  suae  obligationi  ?'' 
S.R.  C.  resp. :  "Affirmative  quod  Missa«  pro  Z)e/Eincfui,iuxt«Generale 
Decretuo  diei  5  Aug.  1662.    In  reliquis  nrgUiTe." — 12tb  Sent.,  1810 
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whicli  would  mTolve  the  Tiolation  of  the  reg;olstions  made 
by  the  Chtirch  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  de  rtquie :  for 
instance,  if  one  had  engaged  a  private  Mam  in  black  for  a 
particular  day  which  happens  to  be  a  double  feast.  In  tliis 
case  the  priest  is  not  obliged  to  defer  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass  to  a  day  when  it  may  be  said  in  black ;  because 
Alexander  VII.  considering  the  unreasonable  inconvenience 
that  would  follow  from  sanctioniiig  this  principle  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  number  of  foundation  and  otiier 
obligatory  Masses  for  the  dead,  and  also  the  loss  to  the 
deceased  by  thus  considerably  delaying  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass,  decided  by  a  general  decree  that  the  obligation 
to  say  private  Masses  de  requie,  whether  these  be  foundation 
Masses,  or  Missae  manuales,  is  discharged  on  double  feasts 
by  applying  the  Mass  of  the  feast  for  the  relief  of  the  dead ; 
and  that  the  priest  is  not  to  wait  for  a  day  when  he  may  say 
a  Mass  de  reguie.  **  Quod  si  ex  benefactonim  pmescriptu 
Missae  hujusmodi  (Missae  privatae  de  requie)  celebranoae 
incidant  in  featum  duplex ;  tunc  niiuime  transferantur  in 
aham  diem  non  impeditam,  ne  delatio  animabus  suflragia 
expectaatabus  detnmeato  mt :  sed  dicantur  de  festo  cur- 
rente,  cum  applicatione  Sacrificii  JQxta  meutem  eorum 
benefactorrun."' 

This  decree  removes  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  in 
connection  with  private  Masses  dt  requit.  But  we  most 
remember  that  this  decree  regards  private  Mames  only,  and 
does  not  apply  to  the  solemn  Mass.  What  then  must  be 
said  of  the  Holemn  or  high  Mass  de  requie. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  one  asks  for  a  High  Maes  for 

the  dead,  it  is  understood  that  a  Mass  d^  requie  is  meant 

This  is  the  common  interpretation,  and  so  is  taken  to  be 

equivalent  to  an  express  request  tor  a  High  Mass  de  requie. 

Moreover,  this  is  deemed,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  in  all 

cases  a  reasonable  request,  and  so  the  obligation  can  be 

discharged  only  by  a  High  Mass  in  black.     That  such  is 

"  the  Church  is  shown  by  her  legislation.  Thus, 

t  Mass  de  requie  cannot  be  celebrated  on  the 

1,  or  anniversary  day,  because  it  happens  to  be 

DO  exalted  a  rite,  she  dees  not  say  "  let  the 

east  be  applied  to  the  dead ;'"  but  she  extends 

s  of  these  days  to  the  first  suitable  day  before 

'ite  trnptdita.     Again,  the  Sacred  Congregation 

52  (^i;ft).    The  &  Congregation  decided  (6tli  Apifl, 
Jiat    "testaton"  were    mduded     in    the    descripdoD, 
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has  formally  decided  that  the  obligation  of  an  aoniTerssry 
High  Uass  for  the  Dead  cannot  be  discharged  by  singing 
the  Mass  of  the  feast  for  this  intention  ;^  and,  secondly,  that 
when  the  founders  of  solemn  Masses  de  requie  have  not 
fixed  any  particular  day  for  them,  the  Masses  must  be 
chanted  on  days  on  which  Mass  de  requie  is  allowed  by  the 
mbrics.' 

Hence  we  conclude  (and  this  is  the  common  teaching 
of  nibricists)  that  whenever  a  honorarium,  whether  in  the 
fonn  of  a  foundation  or  only  tor  a  single  occasion,  is  given 
for  a  Hi^  Mass  for  the  dead,  this  obhgation  is  discharged 
only  by  a  solemn  Masa  de  reqiiie,  unless  the  intention  that 
such  is  not  required  is  made  manifest  by  the  donor. 

Our  reply  then  to  the  particular  case  submitted  to  ua  is 
plain.  We  think  you  are  bound  to  say  the  Missa  dt  requie, 
inasmuch  as  the  donor  did  not  state  or  make  it  manifeBt  by 
other  means  that  thia  was  not  required. 

This  Mass  enjoys  no  privilege,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  celebrated  on  a  double  feast  or  other  excepted  day. 

V. 

Matt  Beffulare  in  tMa  country  »ay  the  De  Profundi  after 
l/Ow  Ma**. 
Are  ftll  piieata  habknally  living  in  Ireland  bound  to  gay  the 
D(  pTofwndi*  &ft«r  Low  Mom?  I  allade  specially  to  R<^ara 
vho  have  a  special  liturgy  for  their  Order,  and  whose  brethren  in 
Fnnce  and  elsewhere  never  say  tlie  De  Profundi*  after  Uasa. 

Yes;  the  priests  whom  you  mention  are  bound  in 
tlie  same  way  as  secular  priests.  It  is  a  fixed  principle 
that,  when  the  bishop  commands  a  prayer  to  be  said  in  Uie 
Mass  or  other  pubHc  function,  provided  tiiis  order  is  not 
contrary  to  any  rubric,  the  pnesta,  regular  and  necnlar, 
«ffici&ting  in  his  diocese  are  oohged  to  obey  binn.  He  has 
tluH  power  over  the  direction  of  the  public  worship  in  hie 
diocese. 

' "  An,  die  ebitm  impedito,  posiit  pio  defnnctorum  anniversario 
antari  Miaaa  de  emrente  lesto,  vel  feria  privHesistB  per  appllcatioaeni.' 

S.  R.  C.  reap. :  "  Negative."— 22  Decern.  1763  (4287). 

'QoBBTetiir  :  "  An  diebns  non  festivis  de  pisecepto  in  qnibas  tainen 
redtator  offidnnt  duplex  lecoadae  clasaiii,  et  diebna  festms  mfn  octavaa 
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The  Sacred  CoogregatioQ  by  a  general  decree,  31*t 
Hwicb,  1821,  ruled  that  even  exempt  Regulan  are 
boqsd  to  9B.J  the  Collects  ordered  by  the  bunop  of  the 
pUce  ;  and  later,  on  IGth  February,  1856,  in  a  oaae 
refuring  to  the  Franci^ans  and  Capachiiu,  it  decided  that 
tbw  w*^%  obliged  to  recite  in  their  churches  the  Oratiaut 
ana  Precea  ab  ^nscopo  imperatae. 

Now,  the  bishops  of  Ireland  assembled  in  National 
BjDfdi  Bay :  "  Confiuetudinea  piaa  quae  adeo  inTalvernntin 
fubernia,  paalmum  De  Profundit  post  singalas  Miasas  red- 
t«ndi,  £c.,  omoi  cura  serrandiiB  et  promovendaa  ease 
esJBlinwannfl." 

As  to  the  statement  that  th^r  brethren  in  other  conntriefl 
do  not  reoite  this  psalm  after  Maw,  there  ta  no  force  in  it 
HTnther  do  seoular  priwtR  who  live  abroad  The  custoin 
te  BQ  Ijieb  one,  Haoctioned  and  recommended  by  our 
biflhopa.' 

Ctrtmn  Indulgeneet  published  in  the  Latin  Ordo  and  Uu 

Conditions  for  gaining  them. 
We  sent  on  these  qiieetions  to  the  Veiy  Eev.  Compiler 
of  the  Ordo,  and  he  has  kindly  consented  to  print  amcotg 
the  Docnmente    (pp.  183-5),   extracts  from   the  originaJ 
grant*  detailing  the  requisite  oonditiuns. 

B.  Browns. 

[W«  havs  FBOflivfld  BM'cml  qtmtioiu  relating  to  the  Cen- 
mmiea  ot  Holy  Week,  anj  notably  of  Holy  Saturday.  We  shall 
apswer  them  in  the  April  cumber  in  time  for  the  occasion  to 
which  they  refer. — R.  B.] 


To  THE  EorroR  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiasticai.  Recokd. 

Dbab  Bet.  Sir, — As  a  Subscriber,  may  I  ask  you  to  answer 
the  foHowing  questions :~~ 

lit.  To  gain  the  Plenary  Indulgenca  attached  to  the  leasts 
monticwed  at  page  xii.  of  the  Latin  Ordo,  are  the  two  conditions 
there  meotioned  sufficient,  viz.,  Confenion  and  Conanmuon,  or  is 
there  also  required  a  visit  to  some  cJiurch  ? 

2nd,  In  the  case  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the  qionth,  a  distinction 
is  made  with  regard  to  Dublin,  where  a  vixit  to  some  of  the  paro- 
chial churches  is  required,  and  prayers  for  the  Propagation  of  th* 
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Fitith.     Fa  this  mcMMiy,  not  onlf  ih  DvUid,  but  throagbont  the 
rwt  of  Inland  ? 

By  repljiDg  to  theta  qaestiolu  in  tiu  next  number  of  the 
KecObd,  jou  will  much  oblige  youn,  J.  MoD. 

Dear  Bbt.  Sir, — lu  compli»aoe  '^th  yotir  reqaoBt  of 
l^e  17th  February,  I  hasten  to  answer  as  briefly  aad  as 
well  aa  I  can,  the  questiUQB  put  by  your  correspondent  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Record,  ahd  that  Ihe 
answers  may  be  eatiRfactory,  I  think  it  well  to  reprint  the 
following  indulgences: — 

iHDQLaKhtiAE  Ton  HreeitNiAK  CbKccisjit. 

Indnlgentia  Pleu.  in  perpetuum  omnibui  CfariatiTlldelibus  coo- 
ceditUT  in  solemnitate  SS.  Apost,  Petri  et  Pauli,  29  Jnnii,  vel 
aliquo  die  infra  Octavam,  si  vere  poenitentes,  Confessi,  so  Sacra 
Commbnione  refectl,  Deum  blocorD  corde  cvavcrint  pro  Infidelium  et 
Haereticornm  coDversiooe,  sanctaeque  Fidei  propagatione ;  quae 
Indulg.  per  modum  Suffragii  Def  unctie  applicari  potest. — Ex  Aud. 
Caem.  XtV,,  19  Apr.  1772. 

Alia  Plenaria  iu  perpetuum  Concessa  omuitus  vere  f  oeoiten- 
tibm,  confessia  et  Sacra  Communione  refectis,  qui  in  die  festo 
S.  Fatritii,  Hibemiae  Fatroni,  vel  aliquo  die  int  octaram,  per 
aliquod  lemporis  spatium  in  £ccle9iia  sice  Oratoriia,  vel  etiam  in 
privatis  domibus.  pias  ad  Deum  dirlgaot  preces  pro  Infideliuin 
conversione  et  tlaeretieorum,  et  sanctae  Fidci  libera  propagatione. 
Haec  liidulgentia  in  sutTragium  ad  aoimas  def uiictas  extenditur  — 
Clem.  XIV.,  19  Apr.  1772,  el  14  Feb.  1773. 

Aliam  Flenariam  Fideles  lucrariposaiint  in  festoSS.  I'atrononim 
aen  Titnlarinm  Ecclesiarum  sive  Oratoriorum  Hiberuiae,  dummodo 
confessi  ac  sacra  Communione  refecti,  easdcm  Ecclesias  sive 
Oratoria  devote  Tisitareritlt,  aut  legitime  impediti  in  privatis 
domibns  ad  Deum  preces  pro  sanctae  Fidei  propagatione  efTude- 
rint ;  est  etiiim  animabus  in  Furgatorio  detentb  applicabiUs. — 
Ex  And.  PU  VI„  12  Jan.  178S. 

QCABDAH  iKDULGIfNTIAE    PROItIKCIAK    DCBtmBNel  OliU  PbcU' 

LiARKs,  Bx  iNiinLTO  AutHH,  DtBi  18  Mabtii,  1832,  (Ihtba. 

Crr.)  AD  Oattxe  bt  9tKOiTi,A3  Dioeobsbs  Eztensae. 

Indalgentia  pleuaria  in  perpetuum  Christi-fidelib.  ntrinsqtte 
sexna  conceditur,  qui  vere  poenitentes,  confessi  ac  sacra  Cou- 
rnnuiose  reiecd  aliquam  ex  Eeclesiis  Parochiatibu4  Oivitatia 
Dnbilhienflis  devote  viBitaveriot,  ia  seqnentibns  Solemnit.  sc. 
Nallvitatis  Domini,  Circnaacisionia,  Epiphaniae,  Reeurractionit, 
Ascsnsionis,  Feetecostts,  et  Corporis  Ohristi ;  ac  insnper  in 
qmaqae  principalioribus  featis  B.  Virniuis,  uecnon  in  feato 
Ommiam  Sanctorum.  -  Ex  Aud.  dementis  XIV.  i  Aug.  1771. 

.,.>,vlc 
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Alia  Plenaria  Fidelibus  hujuB  ProTinciae  coDceditar  Dali^i- 
enais  in  qninque  priacipftlioribos  Festis  B.  Virg.  Mariae,  dgidim 
in  feBto  ejus  AnnuuciRtioiug  et  AsBumpdouis,  ac  in  tribos  fes^ 
minus  solemaibuB  nee  obligatoriis,  ConceptioniB,  scilicet,  Nativi- 
tatiB  et  Purification  is,  vel  in  Dominica  immediate  subseqnente, 
omoibos  Christi  fidelibos  qui  rere  Foenitentei  confessi  Sacraqne 
Communione  refecti  aliquam  Ecclesiam  Porochialem  visitaTerait. 
Hae«  in  suffragium  pro  defimctis  eat  appUcabilis. — Ex  And.  Pii 
VI„  11  Jun.  1780. 

Id  prima  Dominica  cajuslibet  Uensis,  Indolgentia  Plim. 
Fidelibns  impertitur,  qui  vere  poenitentes  et  Sacramentis  refecti 
nnam  ez  Ecclesiis  Parocbialibus  Civitatis  Dublinii  devote  visita- 
verint,  ibique  per  sliquod  temporis  spatium  pias  ad  Deum  preces 
effuderint  pro  sanctae  Fidei  propagatione ;  haec  autem  Indulguitia 
per  modum  suffragii  ad  defimcloa  exteoditur. — Pius  VI.,  12 
Jan.  1788. 

Ez  AuDiEMTiA  SsKi  Habita  Dib  18  Martu,  1832. 

Ad  humjllimas  preces  RR.  PP.  DD.  Archiepiscopomm  Arma- 
canua,  Casseliensis,  et  Tuamensis,  Metropolitarum,  necnon 
omnium  Epiacopornm,  Ssmus.  Dominns  noster  Gregoriua,  Divina 
Provid.  PP.  XVI,,  referente  me  infrascripto  Sacrae  Congreg.  de 
Propaganda  Fide  Secretario,  eztendit  ad  omnes  et  singulas 
Dioeceses  in  memoratis  Archiepiscopatibus  existentesj  omnes  et 
singulas  ludulgentias  tam  plenarias  qiiaia  partiales  et  jam  alias  a 
Sancta  Sede  concessas  proTinciae  Dubliniensi,  dummodo  ea  ser- 
ventur  quae  pro  lucraodiA  eiadem  Indulgentiis  ab  eadem  Saacta 
Sede  praescripta  sunt,  coutroriis  quibuscumque  nou  obstaotibiu. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  .£dibua  dictae  S.  Cou^^atiouis,  die  et 
anno,  quibus  supra. 

Loco  ■{■  sigiUi.  Castbotkis  Castkacahe,  S«er. 

Concordat  com  Originali,  Thohas  Kellv, 

Archiep.  Armacan. 

Coiisidermg,  then,  the  terms  in  which  the  abore-men- 
tioDed  Indulj^Dces  were  granted,  it  sppearo  that  something 
besides  Con^ssion  and  Communion  set  down  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  the  Ordo  (p.  xii.)  is  necessary  to  gain  them ; 
but  the  requirementfl  vary.  It  appears  (1st)  that  no  visit  is 
necessaiT  to  gain  the  IndulgenceB  attached  to  the  Festival 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  to  the  days  within  its  Octave. 
It  also  appears  (2ndly)  that  no  visit  is  required  for  the 
Indulgence  attached  to  the  Feast  and  Octave  of  St. 
Patrick.  (3rdV)  1°  the  cases  of  Indulgences  attached  to  the 
Festivals  of  Patrons  of  Churches  and  Oratories,  a  vint  is 
Dot  necessary  for  those  legitimately  hindered.  It  appears 
(4tiily)  that  in  all  other  cases  a  visit  is  necessary.  In  Dnblin, 
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"adaJiquam  Ecclesiain  Parochialem  civitatis  DubliDieDsiB,'' 
that  is  to  say,  to  some  parocliial  church  of  the  Diocese  of 
Publin,  for  civilaB  means  diocese,  not  city.  In  every 
other  diocese  of  Ireland  the  same  Indulgences,  including 
that  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  may  be  gained  by  s 
visit  to  any  of  the  parochial  churuhee  of  that  diocese,  and 
the  performance  of  the  required  prayers  as  in  Dublin.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  add  that  actual  confession  in  not 
always  necessary  to  gain  an  Indulgence,  but  only  to  have 
confessed  during  the  week,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace, 
as  appeM«  from  the  subjoined  decree. 

HiBce  enumerandina  est  decretum  S.  C.  lodalgeDtiRrum  quo 
indnlsit  omnibus  Christi  Fidelibus,  qui  freqaeoti  coafessioDe 
animsm  stadentes  expiare  semel  saltem  in  bebdomada  ad 
sacramentnin  Penitentiae  accedere  nisi  legitime  impediantur,  coD- 
suevemnt,  et  nollina  lethalis  culpae  a  se  post  peractam  confessionem 
commisBae  sibi  coDsciJ  sunt,  ut  onwes  et  quascunque  Indulgentias 
consequi  posgint,  etiam  sine  actaali  coufessione  quae  coeteroquio 
juxta  prioris  decreti  definiti'onem  ad  eas  lucrandas  necessaria  esset. 
Nihil  tamen  ionovondo  circa  IndulgeDtias  Jubilaei  aliasque  ad 
instar  Jubilaei  coacessas  pro  quibua  assequendis  sicut  et  alia  opera 
injuDCla  Jta  et  sacra  men  talis  confesslo,  tempore  in  earum  conces- 
sione  praescripta  peragantur.  S.  C.  Ingulg.  9  Pec.,  1763. 
Approb.  a  Clementi  XIII. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Matthew  Canon  Esooh. 

In  connection  with  the  questions  jiist  treated,  we  print 
a   Document   granting   ainular  ludulgencefl   specially  to 
Uaynooth  College. 
Insuloentub  concessab  Colleoio  S-Patbitd  apud  Matnooth. 

Exaadtentia  SSmi  habitadie  H  Aprilis,  1834. 

SSmuB  Dominus  NoeterGregorius  DivinaProvidentiaPP.XVI.. 
referente  me  infrascripto  Sacrae  Conti;regationia  de  Propaganda 
Fide  secretario,  omnibus  et  singulis  fidelibus  degentibus  in  CoUegio 
de  Maysootfa,  Dioecesis  Dubtinensis,  qui,  «ere  poenitenles,  coDfessi, 
ac  Sacra  Communione  refecti,  atiquam  Ecclesiam,  vel  Oratorium, 
aut  Capellam  devote  visitaveriot  diebus  festis  seqnentibus,  scilicet 
Nativitatis,  Circumcisionis,  Epiphaniae,  Resurrecdonis,  Ascensionis 
I>oniiniNostriJesuChri3ti,PentecoBtis,SanctiesiniiCorporiB  Christi, 
Omnium  Sanctorum,  Annuntiationis,  Assumptionis,  Conceptionis, 
I?atiTitatis,ac  FuriGcatiuais, Bealae  Mariae  Virginis.osmfacnltate 
transferendi  ad  Dominicas  sequentes  duas  postremas  festivitates 
ibique  per  aliquod  temporis  spatinm  pias  ad  Deum  preces  eSuderint 
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pro  SanoUe  Fidei  i»v^wgatioDe,  Plenariam  Indulgendiiiii,  ^lict- 
bOem  quoquepermodum  suffragii  animabus  in  Furgatoriodetenlu, 
beoigoe  coacedit  atqae  in  Domioo  miaericorditer  impertitur  et  m 
perpetnam  Talituram. 

Datum  Romae  ex  aedibnfl  dictae  Sacrae  Con^'egatimiU  die  U 
UiDo  quibuB  supra. 

Qratit  tint  uUa  omnino  gohUiont  quoeum^ue  tittUo. 

AKexLUB  Maius,  Stcrttmvt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


pREaHNTATION  NUNS. 

Bar.  Sib. — In  the  year  1805,  Piufl  VIT.  raised  the  tostitnleof 
Ihe  Presentation  Nuns  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  order  of  the  Choreh. 
and  recognised  or  sanctioned  their  vows  as  jiJ^mt.  tip  to  that 
time,  the  nature  of  the  obligation  in  reference  to  the  diTine  office 
bad  been  clearly  defined  by  the  constitutiODS  of  the  Institute.  Of 
late,  it  appears  that  some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  regarding 
the  obligation  at  present  imposed  on  the  solemnly  professed  cbotr 
sisters  regarding  the  divine  oSice.  The  reasons  for  holding  tbst 
the  obligation  ia  sub  gravl,  appear  to  be  very  weighty. 

1.  In  1853,  the  following  response,  which  euonciatesaprindple, 
was  given  by  the  S.  Poenit.  to  a  French  Bishop  :  "  Monifdes  roti^ 
solemnibns  obstrictas  teneri  sub  gravi  quotidie  oRicium  rccitare  ex 
consuetudine  jam  praescripta. . ."  Ac. 

2.  An  1  peri  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  Nana 
of  the  Visitation  Ord>!r,  who  recite  the  small  office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  are  bound  to  it,  sub  gravi.  (Konings,  tuL  1,  p.  466, 
Gury,  Casus.  Cons,  part  II.  n.  12!)). 

S.  On  the  principle  that  all  r«%itiiii  ntrittsque  Mxns  W«»iBl]r 
professed  and  bound  tn  choir  are  strictly  obliged  to  recite  the  divine 
office,  it  woold  seem  that  the  Presentation  Nuns  are  ttrietU/  bouod 
to  redie  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  in  tlieir  case  is  mib- 
Btituted  for  the  larger  ofRce. 

Some  editions  of  Gury  contain  a  note,  that  is  calculated  to 
mislead. 

For  a  long  time,  the  present  writer  laboured  nnder  the 
impression,  that  Ihe  obligation  discussed  was  at  most  sub  tevi.  Yod 
would  much  oblige  some  clerical  friends  of  mine,  if  you  would  look 
over  F.  Gaiitrelet's  treatise  de  I'etat  relig.,  and  give  us  your 
opinion  on  this  practical  qiieation.  Perhaps  you  may  have  met 
with  some  recent  decision  of  the  S.  Poeuit.  tb&t  woald  decide  tin 
matter — Tours,  W.  K. 

L    r.  ;i  ...Google 


Corrt^ondence,  18T 

[We  awe  the  following  answer  to  ikk6  kiodness  of  a 
revered  CoTreBpondeut  who  is  well  versed  in  the  obligations 
of  EeligiouB.— Ed.  I.E.R.1 

Our  oorreapondeat  a  quite  correct  in  his  statement  that 
His  Holiness  Pius  VII.,  when  confirmiDg  the  Rules  aod 
Institute  of  the  Presentation  Nuns  in  Ireland,  by  Brief  of 
9th  Apiil,  1805,  recognized  their  act  of  profession  as  "the 
solemn  profession  of  religious  vowe,"  and  we  may  infer  fi-om 
tliifl  at  leaat  tiist  the  vows  of  the  sisterhood  have  the  merit 
and  the  dignity  of  solunn  vova.  However,  according  to 
the  techoioal  or  oauonicaJ  aooeptance  of  the  term  "  aol^nn 
vows,"  in  the  Sacred  Congregatiom  of  Rome  at  the  i»^sont 
day,  the  vows  of  our  Preeentation  Nuns  cannot  be  con- 
sidered solemn.  The  condition  of  Papal  or  strict  inolosure 
is  at  present  required  in  the  religions  coinmumties  of  Nnna 
as  a  necessary  condirion  for  solemn  vows.  Such  inclosure 
does  not  form  part  of  the  Presentation  Rales,  and  indeed 
may  be  said  to  be  incompatible  with  their  institute  in  this 
countiT,  engaged  as  the  Histers  are  in  the  instruction  of 
poor  childreo  in  National  Schools  and  other  similar  institu- 
tiooa 

As  regards  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office  their  Rule 
^cpressly  assigns  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
be  daily  recited  by  them.  It  is  one  of  the  daily  dntiea,  pre- 
cisely  aa  Meditation,  the  hearing  of  Mass,  or  the  other  acts 
of  Religion  prescribed  by  the  Rule.  It  is  even  made  sub- 
ordinate to  other  duties :  **  those  whose  duty  occupies  them 
elsewhere,  or  who  are  otherwise  prevented  from  assisting 
in  (^oir,  shall  say  it  when  cunveueat."  {Uinctory  for  the 
RtUffUMtt,  part  2,  chap.  tf).  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  show 
that  the  recitation  of  the  office  each  day  isa  matter  of  grave 
obligation. 

The  Presentation  Nuns  are  not  bound  by  Papal  or  strict 
inolosure  so  far  as  relates  to  their  communication  with 
externa  or  seculars.  They  are  bound  by  their  rule  as  a 
matter  of  grave  duty  to  remain  within  the  Convent  premises, 
and  it  is  only  by  Episcopal  dispensation  that  in  particular 
cases  a  temporary  relaxation  of  this  rule  is  permitted.  It 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  same  holds  good  of  some  at 
least  of  the  other  cloistered  communities  in  this  kingdom. 
The  Presentation  Rule  is  admirably  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country,  aa  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  abundant 
fruits  with  which  in  the  past,  as  at  present,  it  has  enriched 
the  Iriah  Church. 

As  we  have  not  leisure  just  now  to  peruse  the  excellent 
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treatise  of  M.  Gautrelet,  we  would  recommend  its  penual 
to  our  esteemed  correBpondent,  with  this  caution,  that  Uie 
principles  laid  down  in  regard  to  religious  communitiee  in 
countnee  where  the  Papal  incloeure  eziats,  are  not  to  be  too 
rudely  applied  to  missionary  countries. 


II. 

Bbt.  Dbar  Sm — Kindly  ^re  your  opinion  on  the  followiDg 
COM  in  the  next  nnmber  of  the  Record,  It  regards  a  maid  fide 
clandestine  marriage.  There  are  three  neighbouring  pariahei  which 
we  may  designate  A,  B,  aod  C.  The  gpojaa  belonged  to  A.  The 
eptmstu  to  £.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  invalidiif  b 
C.  Atter  the  iuvalid  marriage  the  tponta  went  to  reside  with  the 
tponmta  in  B.  Ait«r  a  little  time,  when  the  invalidity  of  the  nuu-risge 
became  manifest,  the  Farochus  of  A.  wrote  to  the  Farochos  of  B., 
giviug  the  latter  permission  to  validate  the  marriage.  He 
Parochus  of  B.  replied  that  ha  needed  no  authorization  from  the 
Farocbus  of  A,  because  both  parties  were  now  his  parishioners. 
For,  he  contended,  not  only  the  apontw,  but  also  the  ^xmta  had 
now  a  domicile  in  bis  parish,  just  as  she  would  be  admitted  to 
have,  if  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  hod  not  been  discovered 
for  several  years.  The  Parochus  of  A.  rejoins  that  a  residence  of 
a  few  daya  in  B.,  fallowing  a  maid  fide  invalid  marriage  in  C, 
cannot  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  domicile,  just  as  a  few  days' 
residence  by  the  iponta  in  the  parish  of  the  tponmi,  after  an 
elopement,  cannot  give  her  a  domicile  there. 

Please  say  which  Parochus  holds  the  correct  opinion  ? 

Pabocbdb. 

In  reference  to  the  above  case  as  stated  in  full  by  the 
querist,  we  think  that  the  Parish  Priest  of  B.  parish  can 
lawfully  convalidate  the  marriage  whether  entered  into  &ona- 
jide  or  maid  Jide,  in  C.  parish ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  in 
the  case  made  both  the  parties  by  actual  residence  with 
the  absolute  intention  of  living  there  in  future  have  become 
his  parishioners. 

Id  all  circumstances  a  domicUe  for  the  purposes  of 
marriage  is  acquired  by  this  actual  residence  with  the 
int-ention  of  thenceforward  living  in  that  place. 

(1)  Hence  a  woman  by  her  marriage  acquires  her 
husband's  domicile  only  when  she  comes  to  live  in  the 
house  of  her  husband. 

(2)  If  a  woman  choose  to  leave  her  father's  house  and 
parish  to  become  the  perpetual  concubine  of  a  man  in 
another  parish,  or  if  she  lives  with  bim  after  a  marriage 
before  a  registrar,  she  can  even  after  a  few  days'  residence 
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be  validly  and  lawfully  married  by  the  Parish  Priest  oo 
the  usual  conditions  of  temporary  separation  if  prescribed, 
&c.,  i&C. 

(3)  For  the  same  reason,  if  a  man  and  woman  live 
together  in  parish  B.  after  an  invalid  marriage  elsewhere, 
and  have  the  absolvte  intention  of  continuing  to  Uve 
together  there  in  any  case,  both  have  a  domicile  in  that 
parish,  and  should  be  married  by  the  Parish  Priest  of  that 
parish ;  and  this  holds,  except  the  girl  returns  home  and 
makes  marriage  the  condition  of  continuing  to  live  with 
her  husband.  It  most  be  added,  however,  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  intention  most  be  proved  and  not  presumed.  In 
any  case  of  doubt  the  original  Parish  Priest  would  retain 
his  right. 

The  apparently  parallel  case  of  the  elopement  is  not 
to  the  point.  The  girl  intends  in  the  case  of  an  elopement, 
even  if  she  elopes  to  the  house  of  her  future  hushand,  to 
acquire  her  domicile  only  throuqh  and  after  her  marriage. 
Vol  the  present  she  only  intends  to  put  pressure  on  her 
fiiends  to  give  their  consent ;  but  she  has  no  intention  now 
and  thenceforward,  married  or  not,  to  hve  in  that  house  as 
in  her  own  home.  If  she  had,  it  would  be  the  same  as  case 
(2)  mentioned  above.  J .  Healt. 
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7%e  Pritonert  of  the  King,  by  Hkkrt  Jahbb  Colbridob,  S.J. 
London  :  Burns  &  Dates,  1882. 
This  is  a  cbarming  little  book.  "  The  Prisoners  of  the  King  " 
are  the  holy  eouls  in  purgatory,  and  the  author's  purpose  is  to  appl  j 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  induce  the  faithful  to  succour  the  ptipouers  by 
their  prayers  and  other  works  of  charity.  The  idea  is  new,  and 
has  been  carried  ont  felicitously.  We  hare  first  an  esplauation  of 
the  miracle  in  all  its  details,  the  principal  moral  lesson  is  developed 
with  more  or  leas  fulness  according  to  circumataoces,  and  then  it 
is  applied  to  illustrate  some  point  of  doctrine,  or  phase  of  suffering, 
or  else  to  suggest  some  means  or  motive  for  aiding  the  prisoners  of 
the  King.  The  book  is  very  readable,  the  style  is  limpid,  and  the 
thoDghts  in  many  cases  striking  and  original.  If  one  begins  a 
chapter  he  will  surely  finish  it,  and  derive  from  its  peru-tal  both 
iuforntatioD  and  edification.    We  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a 
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useful  little  book  to  priests  in  preparing  their  instrnctions  on  oar 
SaTioor'e  miracles,  and  to  all  persons  na  an  admirtible  little  book 
for  spiritual  reading.  It  contains  an  explanation  of  41  nHraoleft 
of  our  Lord,  in  as  man;  ebaplers,  following  in  chrooolo^cal 
order.  Tb«  explanatioa  in  ever;  case  is  full,  accurate,  and  dear ; 
we  cannot  agree,  however,  with  Father  Coleridge  in  thinking  tbM 
the  tranalatioa  of  our  Lord's  repl;  to  the  Blesaed  Virgin  at  tite 
marriage  feast  of  Cana,  "•  What  have  I  to  do  with  tbee  ?"  is  not  a 
wrong  interpretation.  It  is  wroog  and  misleading,  in  our  opinioa. 
for  it  would  impl;  that  bis  divine  Mother  as  such  had  no  special 
claim  to  influence  over  her  son.  "  What  is  [the  failing  of  the 
wioe]  to  me  and  to  thee  ?"  brings  out  the  idea  exactly,  and  certainly 
in  no  way  savours  of  a  want  of  due  respect  by  the  language  used. 
It  is  a  very  different  thing  Co  say  to  a  person,  •'■  What  have  i  to  do 
with  you  ?"  and,  "  What  concern  of  yours  or  mine  is  this  ?" — J.  H. 

The  Queen't  Colleges  and  the  Felhitshipi  of  the  Rot/al  Univenitg, 
by  ■■  Faik  Play."     Dublin  :  Ponsonby. 

This  is  a  republication,  with  considerable  additirais,  of  "  Fair 
Play's  "  letters,  published  in  the  Fieenutti'i  Journal.  'I'he  aothor 
certainly  makes  an  unanswerable  case  against  the  Queen's  C<^<^et 
participating  io  tlm  endowment  of  the  Ivoyal  University.  "  Let 
justice  be  done  "  is  all  he  asks  ;  let  the  competitors  in  honourable 
emulation  start,  not  on  equal  terms,  for  the  Queen's  Colleges  have 
ali'eady  got  the  lion's  share,  but  let  not  the  existing  injustice  he 
augmented.  The  Queen's  Colleges,  he .  says,  and  proves,  have  no 
moral  right  to  one  shilling  of  the  new  endowment.  They  have 
enough  already :  they  have  not  asked  Parliament  for  more,  the 
present  grant  was  not  intended  for  them,  and  to  give  it  would  be 
an  outrage  on  justice,  and  an  insult  to  the  nation.  The  writer's 
arguments  cannot  be  gtunsayed  ;  and  if  logic  and  justice  were  to 
sway  the  Councils  of  the  Senate,  the  Queen's  College  Professors 
would  not  get  the  price  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  except  by  earning 
it,  from  the  funds  of  the  Royal  University. — Ku. 

A  Coadte  HistOTg  of  England  to  a.D.  1815.     P.  W.  JoYCE,  LL.D., 
M.ILI.A.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  GiU  <St  Son. 

Dr.  Joyce's  book  is  intended  chiefly  forachools.  He  has  done, 
we  think  with  sncce.'w.  what  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  do,  to  crush 
the  History  of  England  into  a  small  volume.  The  arrangement 
of  matter  seems  very  excellent.  Each  paragraph  gets  a  sort  of 
title,  which,  being  printed  in  prominent  type,  forms  a  ueefiri  com- 
pendium of  the  whole.  The  more  important  dates  also  are  marked 
on  the  margin.  This  must  make  the  work  of  preparing  fbr 
examination  much  easier.  The  history  appears  to  be  ahae- 
Utely  fair  to  all  creeds  and  ptniies. — Mc, 
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Hiitory  of  England,  from  the  Roman  Period  to  the  Wan  of 
the  Rotet,  T.  J,  Livbsbt.  Londoa  :  Burna  A  Oates. 
ThU  little  volume  la  the  necond  number  of  the  GraDville  Series 
of  History  Readers,  published  with  the  very  laudahle  object  of 
sai^Ijio^  children  with  souud  Catholic  ideas  no  historical  i^es- 
tioBS.  Those  who  know  Irieh  Echools  well,  have  very  litUe  coafi- 
denc«  io  the  historieg  used  by  many  of  them.  Hostel's  are  not 
asked,  as  they  might  well  be  asked  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  any 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  volume  before  us  gives,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  very  full  accouot  of  all  the  leading  events.  The  poetiy  and 
eograviogs  are  sure  to  have  a  charm  for  young  students,  and  will 
retievfl  the  monotony  of  serioua  study.  The  third  number  of  this 
series  will  complete  what,  we  feel  confident,  will  be  found  a  very 
nseful  history  of  England. — Mo. 
Retmrection  de  Juliet  VApnttat.  Far  Lb  P^rb  Roobt. 
Paris:  Jules  Gervaia. 
Pere  Bogey  divides  his  book  into  two  parts :  in  the  first  he  tells 
OS  the  history  of  Julian  the  Apostiite  and  his  persecution  :  in  ihe 
second  he  traces  the  causes  of  what  he  well  terms  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  tyrant  in  the  19th  century.  In  this  second  part 
we  would  draw  special  attention  to  Chapter  IV,,  on  Protestantism. 
The  anthor  is  manifestly  not  much  in  love  with  Liberals  of  any 
shade,  whether  in  religion  or  politics.  He  traces  very  ably  the 
present  persecution  of  the  Church  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation, 
and  illostrates  his  argument  by  quota tious  from  recent  speeches  and 
wriliogs  of  leading  infidels  in  France,  Referring  to  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  he  shows  that  persecution  always  was,  and 
still  is,  the  one  great  policy  of  Protestant  England.  We  fear, 
however,  that  Pere  Rogey's  plan  would  scarcely  put  an  end  to  our 
agrarian  dii&culties ;  for  many  peisouB  think — to  oui'  shame  he  it 
said — that  Catholics  have  not  always  been  the  best  landlords  in 
this  unhappy  country.  Pere  Rogey's  hook  contains  a  good  deal 
of  oseful  reading ;  it  will  not  give  much  assistance  to  the  views  of 
those  who  think  that,  for  the  ills  of  Catholic  Ireland,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  an  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Party. — Mo. 

Guide  to  the  Solemn  Mate  and  Vetper   Service  for  all  Sundiiiis  and 

FeetivaU  for  the  Year  188U.     Compiled,  accoivling  to  the  "  Irish 

Cathohc  Directory,"  for  the  Use  of  Organists  and  Choristers, 

by  the  Very  llev.  N.  UoK!1£LLY.     Dublin:  Browne  &  Nolan, 

1882. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Preface  to  this  useful  liltle 

Guide  that  at  least  in  one  diocese  in  Ireland  it  is  a  very  general 

OBSge  that  the  In'roits,  Graduals,  Offertories,  etc.,  are  sung  in 

Solemn  Mass,  and  that  Vespcts  are  chnnlcd  aceording  to  the  Office 

of  the  day,  with  the  proper  Antiphons,  Psalms,  Versicles,  Hymns, 

Commemorations,  etc.,  as  they  occur  in  the  Breviary,     Tliere  can 

be,  wc  trust,  but  little  doubt  that  this  general  usage  would  socni      i  , 
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beoome  anivenal,  if  on);  the  means  of  observing  it  wen  more 
generally  brought  within  the  reach  of  those  on  whose  cordial 
co-operation  the  practical  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
ecclesiasticallawin  the  matter  of  Church  Music  must mainljdepend. 

"  To  most  organists  and  choristers,"  as  the  zealous  compiler  of 
this  Guide  points  out  in  his  Preface,  "this  compliance  with 
Ecclesiastical  law  is  aot  an  easy  task ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  h  is  to 
render  it  more  feasible  that  I  have  undei-taken  to  compile  this  Uttle 
Calendar  or  Guide," 

Although  the  "  Guide"  is  thus  intended  mainly  as  a  Caleodar, 
setting  forth,  most  clearly  indeed  and  most  fully,  the  details  of  the 
Mass  and  Vesper  service  for  each  Sunday  and  Festival  for  the 
remainder  of  the  cmrent  year,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great 
practice  utility  also  in  another  way.  It  instructs  both  organists 
and  choristei's  in  the  use  of  the  officially  authorised  liturgical  choral 
books.  And  it  also  brings  into  notice  the  Manuale  Vesptrtinum,  a 
work  which,  as  a  guide  in  the  congregational  chanting  of  the 
Yesper  Psalms,  whether  in  ecclesiastical  Colleges  or  vmoog 
the  faithful  in  our  public  churches,  is  beyond  question  one  of  the 
most  useful  fruits  of  that  groat  movement  of  liturgical  reform 
which,  although  of  such  recent  origin,  has  already  wrought  such 
happy  results  in  removing  from  our  churches  the  music  of  the 
concert  room  and  of  the  theatre. 

It  is  of  good  omen  that  the  little  work  before  u*  may  be 
welcomed  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  paatoral  zeal  of  its  learned 
author,  brought  forth  amid  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  duties 
to  the  dischai'gc  of  which  he  has  recently  been  called  by  the 
Ordinary  of  his  diocese.  It  has  been  published,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Preface,  by  the  new  Parish  Priest  of  Ruthgar,  and 
sent  forth  from  his  Church  of  "The  Three  Patrons,"  on 
St.  Bridget's  Day.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  a  work  issued 
under  such  happy  auspices  will  meet  with  the  success  to  which  iis 
merits,  unpretending  as  it  is,  so  eminently  entitle  it. — W.  J.  W. 

In  additioD  to  the  foregoing  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Oates  during  this  month,  but  too  late  for  more  than  the 
briefest  acknowledgment,  the  CaUchitm  Made  Eaa-j,  by  the 
Eev.  IlENur  Gibson.  Second  Edition.  2  Vols,  From  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  contents,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  specially  distinguished 
by  the  simplicity  of  its  stylo,  by  tlie  aptness  of  its  illustrations,  and 
by  the  number  and  appropriateness  of  its  striking  Kxamptes. 
Also  An  lixhortatioii  to  Frequent  Communion,  by  Father  Joho 
Baptist  Polacco,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  Padua ;  translated  from 
the  Italian  by  the  Rev.  George  Porter,  S.J.,  and  Ihe  Catholic 
lAttrary  Circular. 

From  Messrs.  Gill  &  Son  we  get  The  Girfs  Book  of  Piety  at 
School  and  at  //in»i,by  the  Author  of  "Golden  Grains,"  translated 
by  JoBi^PUiNU  Black — a  book  admirably  adapted  to  its  porpose. — 
Ed. 
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LIGHTNING  CONDUOTORB.^ 

DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS  OF   LIGHTNING. 

THE  effects  of  Lgihtmng  on  the  bodies  that  it  strikes  fu-e 
analogous  to  those  -which  may  be  prodnced  by  the 
discharge  of  our  electric  machines  and  Leyden  Jar  batteries. 
When  the  discharge  of  abattery  traverses  a  metal  conductor, 
of  erafficient  dimensions  to  allow  it  an  eaay  passage,  it  makes 
its  way  along  silently  and  harmlessly.  But  if  the  con- 
dnctor  be  so  thin  as  to  offer  considerable  resistance,  then 
the  condnctor  itself  is  raised  to  intense  heat,  and  may  be 
melted,  or  even  converted  into  vapour,  by  the  discharge. 

Here  is  a  board  on  which  a  nnmber  of  very  thin  wires 
have  been  stretched,  over  white  paper,  between  brass  balls. 
The  wires  ere  so  thin  that  the  full  charge  of  the  battery 
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before  yon,  which  consists  of  nine  large  Leyden  Jars,  is 
quite  B^cient  to  convert  them,  in  an  instant,  into  vaponr. 

I A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Rojal  Dublin  Sodetf ,  on 
Fridaf ,  Apiil  8, 1881, 1^  the  Rev.  Gerald  HoUoj,  D.D. 
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I  have  already,  on  former  occasions,  sent  tJie  charge  throng^ 
two  of  these  wires,  and  nothing  remains  of  them  now  but 
the  traces  of  their  vapour,  which  mark  the  path  of  the 
electric  discharge  from  oall  to  ball.  At  the  present  moment 
the  battery  stands  ready  charged,  and  I  am  going  to  dis- 
charge it  through  a  third  wire,  hy  means  of  this  insulated 
rod  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  The  discharge  has  passed : 
you  saw  a  flash,  and  a  little  smoke ;  and  now,  if  you  look 
at  the  paper,  you  will  find  that  the  wire  ie  gone,  ont  that 
it  has  left  behind  the  track  of  its  incandescent  vapour, 
marking  the  path  of  the  discharge. 

We  learn  from  this  experiment  that  the  electricity 
stored  up  in  our  battery  passes,  without  visible  effect, 
through  the  stout  wire  of  a  discharging  rod,  but  that  it 
instantly  converts  into  vapour  the  thm  wire  stretched 
across  the  spark  board.  And  so  it  is  with  a  dash  of  Lights 
ning.  It  passes  harmlessly,  as  every  one  knows,  through 
a  stout  metal  rod,  but  when  it  comes  across  bell  wires  or 
telegraph  wires,  it  melts  them,  or  converts  them  into 
vapour.  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1769,  a  flash  of  Light- 
ning struck  a  house  in  Southwark,  on  the  south  side  of 
London,  and  followed  the  line  of  the  bell  wire.  After  the 
Lightning  had  passed,  the  wire  was  no  longer  to  be  found; 
but  the  path  of  the  Lightning  was  clearly  marked  by 
patches  of  vapour  which  were  left  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  wall.  In  the  year  1754,  the  Lightuing  fell  on  a  bell 
tower  at  Newbury,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
having  dashed  the  roof  to  pieces,  and  scattered  the  frag- 
ments  about,  it  reached  the  bell.  From  this  point  it 
followed  an  iron  wire,  about  as  thick  as  a  knitting  needle, 
melting  it  as  it  passed  along,  leaving  behind  a  black  streak 
of  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  walls. 

Again,  the  electric  discharge,  passing  through  a  bad 
conductor,  produces  mechanical  disturbanc*,  and,  if  the 
substance  be  combustible,  often  sets  it  on  fire.  So  too,  as 
you  know,  the  Lightning  flash,  falling  on  a  church  sniie, 
dashes  it  to  pieces,  knocking  the  stones  about  in  all  6xno- 
tions,  while  it  sets  fire  to  ships  and  wooden  buildings;  and 
more  than  once  it  has  caused  great  devastation  by  explo- 
ding powder  magazines. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  examples.  In  Januaiy, 
1762,  the  Li^tningfell  on  a  church  tower  in  Cornwall,  and 
a  stone,  three  hundred  weight,  was  torn  from  its  place,  and 
burled  to  a  distance  of  180  feet ;  while  a  smaller  stone  was 
projected  as  far  as  1200  feet  from  the  building.     Again,  in 
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1809,  the  LightniDs  Btnick  a  houBe  not  far  from  Manchester, 
and  literally  moved  a  maseive  wall,  twelve  feet  high  and 
three  feet  thick,  to  a  distance  of  several  feet  you  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  enormous  force  here  brought 
into  action,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  total  weight  of  maaon- 
work  moved  on  this  occaaion  was  not  less  than  tweuty-three 
tona. 

The  Church  of  St.  George,  at  Leicester,  was  severely 
damaged  by  Lightning  on  the  first  of  August,  184ti. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rector  of  the  parieh 
saw  a  vivid  streak  of  light,  darting  with  incredible  velocity 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  spire.  "  For  the  distance  of 
forty  feet  on  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  seventy  on  the 
west,  tiie  massive  stone  work  of  the  spire  was  instantly 
rent  asunder,  and  laid  in  ruins.  Large  blocks  of  stone 
were  hurled  in  all  directions,  broken  into  small  fragments, 
and  in  some  cases,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  reduced  to 
powder.  One  fragment  of  considerable  size  was  hurled 
against  the  window  of  a  house  three  hundred  feet  distant, 
shattering  to  pieces  the  woodwork,  and  strewing  the  room 
within  with  fine  dust  and  fragments  of  glass.  It  has  been 
computed  that  a  hundred  tons  of  stone  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, blown  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  in  three  seconds. 
In  addition  to  the  shivering  of  the  spire,  the  pinnacles  at 
the  angles  of  the  tower  were  all  more  or  less  damaged,  the 
flying  Duttreeses  cracked  through  and  violently  shaken, 
many  of  the  open  battlements  at  the  base  of  the  spire 
knocked  away,  the  roof  of  the  Church  completely  riddled, 
the  roofs  of  the  side  entrances  destroyed,  and  the  stone 
staircases  of  the  gallery  shattered,"* 

Lightning  has  been,  at  all  times,  the 'cause  of  great 
damage  to  property  by  its  power  of  setting  fire  to  whatever 
is  combustible.  Fuller  says,  in  his  Clmrch  Histoiy,  that 
"scarcely  a  great  Abbey  exists  in  England  which  once,  at 
least,  has  not  been  burned  by  Lightning  from  heaven." 
He  mentions,  as  examples,  the  Abbey  of  Croyland  twice 
burned,  the  Monastery  of  Canterbury  twice,  the  Abbey  of 
Peterborough  twice;  also  the  Abbey  of  St,  Mary's,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Abbey  of  Norwich,  and  several  others.  Sir 
William  Snow  Harris,  writing  about  twenty  years  ago,  tells 
us  that  "the  number  of  churches  and  church  spires  wholly 
or  partially  destroyed  by  Lightning  is  beyond  all  belief, 

'  The  Tiunderitnrm,  by  CharicB  Tonjlingon,  F.R.S. ;  ITiird  Edition, 
pp.  153-4. 
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aod  would  be  too  tediouB  a  detail  to  enter  upon.  Witbio 
a  comparatively  few  years,  in  1822  for  ioBtance,  we  find  the 
magnificent  Cathedral  of  Rouen  burned,  and  so  lately  as 
1850  the  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Saragosea,  in  Spain,  struck 
by  Lightning,  during  Divine  Service,  and  set  on  fire.  In 
March  of  last  year,  a  despatch  from  our  Minister  at 
Brussels,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  dated  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  was  forwarded  by  Lord  RusBell  to  the 
Royal  Society,  stating  that,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  « 
violent  Thunderstorm  nad  spread  over  Belgium,  that  twelve 
churches  had  been  struck  by  Lightning,  and  that  three  of 
these  fine  old  buildings  had  been  totally  destroyed."  * 

Even  in  our  own  day,  the  deBtniction  caused  by  fires 
produced  through  the  agency  of  Lightning  is  very  great; 
far  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  No  general  record 
of  such  fires  is  kept,  and  consequently  our  information  on 
the  subject  is  very  incomplete  and  inexact.  I  may  tell  you, 
however,  one  small  fact  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  precise 
enough,  and  very  significant.  In  the  httle  Provmce  of 
Schleswig-Holstem,  wiich  occupies  an  area  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  the  Provincial  Fire  Assurance 
Association  has  paid,  in  sixteen  years,  for  damage  caused 
by  Lightning,  somewhat  over  £100,000,  or  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  £fi,000  a  year.  The  total  loss  of  property, 
every  year,  in  this  province,  due  to  fires  caused  by  Light- 
ning,is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £12,500.* 

The  destructive  effects  of  Lightning  on  ships  at  sea, 
before  the  general  adoption  of  Lightnii^  Conductors,  seems 
almost  incredible  at  the  present  day.  From  official  records 
it  appears  that  the  damage  done  to  the  Royal  Kavy  of 
England  alone  involved  an  expenditure  of  from  £6,000  to 
£10,000  a  year.  We  are  told  by  Sir  Wilham  Snow  Harris, 
who  devoted  himself  for  many  years,  to  this  subject,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  complete  success,  that  between 
the  year  1810  and  the  year  1815,  that  is,  within  a 
period  of  five  years,  "no  less  than  forty  sail  of  the  line, 
twenty  frigates,  and  twelve  sloops  and  corvettes,  were 
placed  hare  de  combat  by  Lightnmg.  lu  the  Merchant 
Navy,  within  a  comparatively  small  number  of  years,  no 
less  than  thirty-foiur  ships,  most  of  them  large  vessels  with 
rich  cargoes,  have  been  totally  destroyed — ^being   either 

'  3W  Xecftireu  on  Almonthtrir  Blgclricily  and  Protection  /rom  Ligtd- 
mng ;  publiebed  at  the  end  oi  his  Treatite  em  Frwtimal  EUctruHtu,  p.  ]!73. 
'  See  Report  of  Lightning  Rod  Conference,  p.  H9. 
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burned  or  eunk — to  say  Qothing  of  a  host  of  Tessels  par- 
tially destroyed  or  severely  damaged." ' 

And  theee  statements,  be  it  observed,  make  no  account 
of  ships  that  were  simply  reported  as  misong,  some  of  which, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  were  struck  by  Lightning  in  the  open 
sea,  and  went  down  with  all  hands  on  Doard.  A  famous 
ship  of  forty-four  guns,  the  Senatance,  was  struck  by 
Lightning  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  powder  maga- 
zine exploding,  she  went  to  the  bottom.  Of  her  whole  crew 
only  three  were  saved,  who  happened  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
passing  boat  It  has  been  well  observed  that  were  it  not 
lor  these  three  chance  survivors,  nothing  would  have  been 
known  ooncemiug  the  fate  of  the  vessel,  and  she  would 
have  been  simply  recorded  as  missing  in  the  Admiralty 
hsts. 

Nothing  is  more  fearful  to  contemplate  than  the  scene 
on  board  a  ship  when  struck  by  Lightning  in  the  open  sea, 
with  the  winds  howling  around,  the  waves  rolling  moun- 
tains high,  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  the  vivid 
flashes  ughting  up  the  gloom  at  intervals,  and  carrying 
death  and  destruction  in  their  track.  I  will  read  you  one 
or  two  brief  accounts  of  such  a  scene,  given  in  the  pithy 
but  expressive  language  of  the  sailor.  In  January,  1786, 
the  Hiitbe,  of  thirty-six  guns,  was  struck  by  Lightning  off 
the  coast  of  Seilly,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  wreck. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  ship's  log.  "Pour  a.uL  strong 
^alee ;  handed  mainsail  and  main  top-sail ;  hove  to  with 
storm  stay-sails.  Blowing  very  heavy,  S.R  4.15,  a  flash 
of  Lightning,  with  tremendous  Thunder,  disabled  some  of 
our  people.  A  second  flash  set  the  mainsail,  main-top,  and 
tnizen  stay-sails  on  fire.  Obliged  to  cut  away  the  main- 
mast; this  carried  away  mizen  top-mast  and  fore  top-sail 
yard.  Found  foremast  also  shivered  by  the  Lightning, 
Fore  top-mast  went  over  the  side  about  9  a.m.  Set  the 
foresail."* 

A  few  years  later,  in  March,  1796,  the  Lowettoffe  was 
struck  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  read  as  follows  in  the 
log  of  the  ship.  "  North  end  of  Minorca ;  heavy  squalls ; 
h^  rain,  Thunder,  and  Lightning.  12.15,  ship  struck  by 
Lightning,  which  Imocked  three  men  from  the  mast-head, 
one  killed.  12.30,  ship  again  struck.  Main  top-mast  shivered 
in  pieces;  many  men  struck  senseless  on  the  decks.  Ship 
again  struck,  and  set  on  Sre  in  the  masts  and  rigging. 

'  Loco  dtftto,        ■  Sir  WQJiom  Snow  Harria;  loco  citato,  p.  374. 
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Maiumast  ahivered  in  pieces ;  fore  top-mast  shivered ;  men 
benumbed  on  the  decks,  and  knocked  out  of  the  top,  one 
man  killed  on  the  spot,  1.30,  cut  away  the  mainmast ; 
employed  clearing  wreck.     4,  moderate ;  set  the  foresail."' 

Again,  in  1810,  the  RepuUe,  a  ship  of  seventy-four  gons, 
was  struck,  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  "  The  wind  had  been 
variable  in  the  morning,  and  at  12.35  there  was  a  heavy 
squall,  with  rain,  Thunder,  and  Lightning.  The  ship  was 
struck  by  two  vivid  flashes  of  Lightning,  which  shivered  the 
maintop-gallant  mast  and  severely  damaged  the  mainmast. 
Seven  men  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  three  others  only  eor- 
vived  a  few  days ;  and  ten  others  were  maimed  for  life. 
After  the  second  discharge,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the 
ship  was  more  completely  crippled  than  if  she  had  been  in 
action,  and  the  squadron,  then  engaged  oD  a  critical 
service,  lost  for  a  time  one  of  its  fastest  and  best  ships."* 

Not  less  appalling  is  the  devastation  caused  by  Lightning, 
when  it  faUs  on  a  powder  magazine.  Here  is  a  striking 
example.  On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1769,  the 
tower  of  St  Nazaire,  at  Brescia,  was  struck  by  Lightning. 
Underneath  the  tower,  about  200,000  pounds  of  goa- 
powder,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Vemce,  were  stored 
m  vaults.  The  powder  exploded,  levelhng  to  the  ground 
a  great  part  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Brescia,  and  burying 
thoueanas  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  ruins.  It  is  said  that 
the  tower  itself  was  blown  up  bodily  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  and  came  down  in  a  shower  of  stones. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fearful  disaster,  of  the  kind, 
on  record.  But  we  are  not  without  examples  in  onr  own 
times.  In  the  year  1856,  the  Lightning  fell  on  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  A  large  quantity  of 
gunpowder  had  been  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Church. 
This  was  ignited  by  the  fiash ;  the  building  was  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  ruins;  alargeportion  of  the  town  was  destroyed; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed. 
Again,  in  the  following  year,  the  magazine  of  Joudpore,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  was  struck  oy  Lightning.  Uany 
thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  were  blowii  up ;  five 
hundred  houses  were  destroyed;  and  nearly  a  thousand 
people  are  said  to  have  been  killed.' 


-     ,    ,  ;  Third  Edition, 

p.  172. 

'See   far    these   facta,  Anderson,  LighlBtng    Condaetort,  p.    197: 
ToniluiBou,  The  Tbwidertiorm,  pp.  167-9 ;  Hains,  looo  citato,  pp.  273-4 
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And  now,  before  proceeding  further,  I  will  make  one  or 
two  experiments  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  electricity 
of  our  machines  is  capable  of  producing  efiFecta  similar  to 
thoee  produced  by  Lightning,  though  immeaBurably  inferior 
in  point  of  magnitude.  Here  is  a  common  tumbler,  about 
three-quarters  nill  of  water.  Into  it  I  introduce  two  bent 
roda  of  bra^  which  are  carefully  insulated,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  by  a  covering  of  india  rubber.  The 
points,  however,  are  exposed,  and  come  to  witliin  an  inch  of 
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one  another,  near  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.  Outside  the 
tumbler,  the  brass  rods  are  mounted  on  a  stand,  by  means 
of  which  I  can  send  the  full  charge  of  this  Leyden  jar 
battery  through  the  water,  from  point  to  point.  Since 
water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  as  compared  with 
metals,  the  charge  encouuteiB  great  resistance  in  passing 
through  it,  and  m  overcoming  this  resistance,  produces 
conEdderable  mechanical  commotion,  which  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  shiver  the  glass  to  pieces. 

To  charge  the  battery  will  take  about  twenty  turns  of 
this  large  Holtz  machine.  Observe  how  the  pith  ball  of  the 
^ectroscope  rises,  as  the  machine  is  worked,  showing  that 
the  charge  is  going  in.  And  now  it  remains  stationary ; 
which  is  a  sign  that  the  battery  is  fully  charged,  and  can 
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receive  no  more.  You  will  notice  that  the  outside  coating 
of  the  battery  has  been  already  connected  with  one  of  the 
brass  roda  dipping  into  the  tiuubler  of  water.  By  means  of 
this  discharger  I  will  now  bring  the  inside  coating  into  con- 
nection with  the  other  rod.  And  see,  before  contact  is 
actually  made,  the  epark  baa  leaped  acroes,  and  our  tumbler 
ia  violently  burst  asunder  from  top  to  bottouL 

This  will  probably  appear  to  you  a  very  small  affiur, 
when  compared  with  the  tearing  asunder  of  solid  masonry, 
and  the  hurling  about  of  stones  by  the  ton  weight.  No 
doubt  it  is :  and  that  ia  juBt  one  of  the  lessons  we  have  to 
learn  from  the  experiment  we  have  made.  For,  not  only 
does  it  show  us  that  effects  of  this  kind  may  be  caused  by 
electricity  artificially  produced,  but  it  bringa  home  forcibly 
to  the  mind  how  incomparably  more  power^  is  the  Light- 
oing  of  the  clouds  than  the  electrioity  of  our  machines. 

The  property  which  electricity  haa  of  setting  fire  to 
combustible  substances  may  be  easily  illustrated.  This 
india  rubber  tube  is  connected  with  the  gas  pipe  under  the 
floor  ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  tube  is  fitted  a  brass  atop-cock 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  open  the  cock,  and  allow  the 
jet  of  gaa  to  flow  towards  the  conductor  of  Carre's  machine, 
while  my  assistant  twns  the  handle ;  a  f^iark  passes,  and 
the  gas  IB  lit.     Again,  I  tie  a  little  gun  cotton  round  one 
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knob  of  the  discharging  rod,  and  then  use  it  to  discharge  a 
email  Leyden  jar:  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge,  the 
gun-cotton  is  set  ou  fire.  Once  more ;  my  assistant  stonda 
on  this  ioaulating  stool,  placing  his  hfuid  on  the  large  con- 
ductor of  Carre's  machine,  whde  I  turn  the  handle.     His 
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bod7  becomes  electrified ;  and  when  he  preeeDte  hia  knuckle 
to  this  vessel  of  spirits  of  wine,  ■which  is  electrically  con- 
nected with  the  earih,  a  spark  leaps  across,  and  the  spirits 
of  wine  are  at  once  in  a  blaze. 

It  would  be  easy  to  explode  gunpowder  with  the 
electric  spark ;  but  the  smoke  of  the  exploaion  would  make 
the  Lecture  hall  very  unpleasant  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Lecture.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  gun- 
powder an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
with  which  I  have  filled  this  little  metal  Bask,  commonly 
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known  as  Volta's  pistol.  By  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
the  electric  spark  is  discharged  throng  the  mixture, 
when  I  hold  the  dask  towards  the  conductor  of  the 
machine.  A  cork  is  fitted  tightly  into  the  neck  of  the 
flask ;  and  at  the  moment  the  spark  passes,  you  hear  aloud 
explofflon,  and  you  see  the  cork  driven  violently  up  to  the 
ceiliDg, 

The  last  effect  of  Lightning  to  which  I  shall  refer,  and 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  strikes  us  with  terror, 
is  the  sudden  and  utter  extinction  of  hfe,  when  the  Light- 
ning flash  descends  on  man  or  on  beast.  So  swift  is  this 
effect,  in  most  cases,  that  death  is,  in  all  probability,  abso- 
lutely painless,  and  the  victim  is  akeady  dead  before  he  can 
fael  that  he  is  struck.  I  cannot  give  vou,  with  any  degree 
of  exactness,  the  number  of  people  killed  every  year  by 
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Liehtning ;  because  the  record  of  Buch  deaths  has  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  kept  in  almost  all  countries,  and 
is,  beyond  doubt,  very  incomplete.  But  perhapa  you  will 
be  suprieed  to  leam  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  Light- 
ning actually  recorded  in  England  is,  on  an  average,  about 
22  every  year,  in  France  80,  in  Prussia  110,  in  Austria  213, 
in  European  Kuseia  440,* 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  existing  sources 
of  information,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of  persons 
killed  by  Lightning,  is,  on  the  whole,  about  one  in  tnree  of 
those  who  are  struck.  The  rest  are  sometimes  only 
stunned,  sometimes  more  or  less  burned,  sometimes  made 
deaf  for  a  time,  sometimes  partially  paralyzed.  On  par- 
ticular occasions,  however,  especially  when  the  Lightning 
falls  on  a  large  assembly  of  people,  the  number  of  persons 
struck  down  and  slightly  injured,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber killed,  is  very  much  increased.  An  interesting  case  of 
this  kind  is  reported  by  Mr.  Tomlinson.  "  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  August,  1847,  at  the  parish  church  of  Welton, 
Lincolnshire,  while  the  congregation  were  engaged  in  sing- 
ing the  hymn  before  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williamson  bad  just  ascended  the  pulpit,  the  Lightning 
was  seen  to  enter  the  church  from  the  belfry,  and  instantly 
an  explosion  occurred  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice.  All 
that  could  move  made  for  the  door,  and  Mr.  Williamson 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  endeavouring  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  people.  But  attention  was  now  called  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  congregation  were  lying  in  different 
parts  of  the  church,  apparently  dead,  some  of  whom  had 
their  clothing  on  fire.  Five  women  were  found  injured, 
and  having  their  faces  blackened  and  burned :  and  a  boy 
had  his  clothes  almost  entirely  consumed.  A  rejected 
old  parishioner,  Mr.  Brownlow,  aged  sixty-eight,  was  dift- 
covered  lying  at  the  bottom  of  hia  pew,  immediately 
beneath  one  of  the  chandeliers,  quite  dead.  There  were 
DO  marks  on  the  body ;  but  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat 
were  melted,  the  right  leg  of  his  trousers  torn  down,  and 
his  coat  hterally  burnt  off.  His  wife  in  the  same  pew 
received  no  injuiy." 

Not  less  striking  is  the  story  told  bv  Dr.  Plummer, 
surgeon  of  the  Illmois  Volunteers,  in  tne  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter  of  June  19,  1865.     "  Our  regiment  was 
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y^erday  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
which  it  haa  been  my  lot  to  witness.  About  two  o'clock  a 
violent  Thunderstorm  visited  us.  While  the  old  guard  was 
being  turned  out  to  receive  the  new,  a  blinding  flash  of 
Lightning  waa  seen,  accompanied  instantly  by  a  terrific 
peal  of  Thunder.  The  whole  of  the  old  guard,  together 
with  part  of  the  new,  were  thrown  violenoy  to  the  earth. 
The  shock  was  so  severe  and  sudden  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  rear  rank  men  were  thrown  across  the  front  rank  men. 
One  man  was  instantly  killed,  and  thirty-two  men  were 
more  or  less  severely  burned  by  the  electric  fiuid.  In  some 
instances  the  men's  boots  and  shoes  were  rent  irum  their 
feet  and  torn  to  pieces,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
men  were  injured  but  little  in  the  feet.  In  all  cases  the 
bams  appear  as  if  they  had  been  caused  by  scalding-hot 
water,  in  many  instances  the  skin  being  shrivelled  and 
torn  off.  The  men  all  seem  to  be  dome  well,  and  a 
part  of  them  will  be  able  to  resume  their  dutieB  in  a  few 
days." 

It  sometimes  h^peus  that  people  are  struck  down,  and 
even  killed,  at  the  moment  a  discbarge  of  Lightning  takes 

filace  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  though  they  are  very 
ar  from  the  point  where  the  fiash  is  actually  seen  to  pass ; 
while  others,  who  are  situated  between  them  and  the 
Lightning,  sufi'er  very  little,  or  perhaps  not  at  alL  This 
carious  tmenomenoE  was  first  carefully  investigated  by 
Lord  Mahon,  in  the  year  1779,  and  called  by  him  the 
Retam  Shock.  His  theory,  which  is  now  commonly 
accepted,  may  be  easily  understood,  with  the  aid  of  the 
sketch  before  yoa. 

Let  us  suppose  ABC  to  represent  the  outline  of  a 
Thundercloud,  which  dips  down  to  the  earth  at  A  and  at 
C  The  elechicity  of  the  cloud  develops,  by  inductive 
action,  a  charge  of  the  oppoate  kind  in  the  earth  beneath 
it.  But  the  inductive  action  is  most  powei'ful  at  E  and  F, 
where  the  cloud  comes  nearest  to  the  earth.  Hence  bodies 
situated  near  these  points  may  be  very  highly  electrified, 
as  compared  with  bodies  at  a  point  between  them,  such  as 
D.  Now  when  a  flash  of  Lightning  passes  at  E,  the  under 
part  of  the  cloud  is  at  once  relieved  of  its  electricity ;  its 
mdnctive  action  ceases ;  and  therefore  a  person  situated  at 
F  suddenly  ceases  to  be  electrified.  This  sudden  change, 
from  a  hignly  electrified  to  a  neutral  state,  involves  a  shock 
to  his  system,  which  may  be  severe  enough  to  stim  or  even 
to  kill  him.    Meanwhile,  people  at  D,  naving  been  also 
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electrified,  to  some  extent,  by  the  influence  of  the  Thunder- 
cloud, most,  in  like  manner,  undergo  a  cluuige  in  their 


electrical  condition,  when  the  flash  of  Lightning  passes : 
but  this  change  will  be  leas  violent,  because  they  were 
less  highly  electrified. 

Many  experimente  have  been  devised  to  illustrate  this 
theory  of  Lord  Mahon.  But  the  best  illustration  I  know 
is  furnished  by  this  electric  machine  of  Carry's.  If  you 
stand  near  one  end  of  the  large  conductor,  when  the 
machine  is  in  action,  and  sparks  are  taken  from  the  other 
end,  you  will  feel  a  distinct  electric  shock  every  time  a 
spark  passes.  The  large  conductor  here  takes  the  place  of 
the  cloud ;  the  spark  that  passes,  at  one  end,  represents  the 
flash  of  Lightning ;  and  the  observer,  at  the  other  end, 
eets  the  Return  Shock,  though  he  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  &om  the  point  where  the  flash  is  seen. 

An  experiment  of  this  kind,  of  course,  cannot  be  made 
sensible  to  a  large  audience  l^e  the  present.  But  I  can 
give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  efl'ect,  by  means  of  this  tuft  of 
coloured  papers.  While  the  machine  is  in  action,  I  hold 
the  tuft  of  papers  near  that  end  of  the  conductor  which  is 
farthest  from  the  point  where  the  discharge  takes  placa 
You  see  the  paper  ribbons  are  electrified  by  induction, 
and,  in  virtue  of  mutued  repulsion,  stand  out  from  one 
another,  "like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  But 
when  a  spark  passes,  the  inductive  action  ceases;  the 
paper  ribbons  cease  to  be  electrified ;  and  the  whole  tuft 
suddenly  coll^>se8  into  its  normal  state. 
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While  fully  accepting  Lord  Mabon's  theory  of  the  Return 
Shock  as  perfectly  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  would  venture 
to  point  out  another  influence,  which  must  often  contrihute 
largely  to  produce  the  effect  in  question,  and  which  is  not 
dependent  on  the  form  of  the  cloud.  It  may  easily  happen, 
from  the  natmre  of  the  surface  in  the  district  affected  by 
a  Thundercloud,  that  the  point  of  most  intense  electrifi- 
catioQ,  say  E  in  the  figure,  is  in  good  electrical  communi- 
cation with  a  distant  point,  such  ae  F,  while  it  is  very 
imperfectly  connected  with  a  much  nearer  point,  D.  In 
su^  a  case,  it  is  evident  that  bodies  at  F  will  share  largely 
in  the  highly  electrified  condition  of  E,  and  also  share  largely 
in  the  sudden  change  of  that  condition,  the  moment  the 
flash  of  Lightning  passes :  whereas,  bodies  at  D  will  be 
less  highly  electrified  before  the  discharge,  and  less  violently 
disturbed  when  the  discharge  takes  place. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  Here  is  a  brass  chain  about  twenty  feet  long. 
One  end  of  it  I  band  to  any  one  amongst  the  audience  who 
will  kindly  take  hold  of  it :  the  other  end  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  1  now  stand  near  the  conductor  of  the  machine ; 
and  will  ask  some  one  to  stand  about  ten  feet  away  from 
me,  near  the  middle  of  the  chain,  but  without  touching 
it.  Now,  observe  what  happens  when  the  machine  is 
worked,  and  I  take  a  spark  from  the  conductor.  My  friend 
at  the  far  end  of  the  cnaiu,  twenty  feet  away,  gets  a  ^ock 
nearly  as  severe  as  the  oue  I  get  myself;  because  he  is  in 
good  electrical  communication  with  the  point  where  the 
discharge  takes  place.  But  my  more  fortunate  friend, 
who  is  ten  feet  nearer  to  the  flash,  is  hardly  sensible  of  any 
effect ;  because  he  is  connected  with  me  only  through 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
bad  conductor  of  electricity. 

Let  me  now  briefly  sum  up  the  chief  destructive  effects 
of  Lightning.  First,  with  regard  to  good  conductors : 
thou^  it  passes  harmlessly  through  them,  if  they  be  large 
enough  to  afford  it  an  easy  passage,  it  melts  and  converts 
them  into  vapour,  if  they  be  of  such  small  dimensions  m 
to  offer  considerable  resistance.  Secondly,  Lightning  acts 
with  great  mechanical  force  on  bad  conductors ;  it  is 
capable  of  tearing  asunder  large  masses  of  masonry,  and  of 
projecting  the  fragments  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Thirdly,  it  sets  fire  to  combustible  materials.  And  Lastly, 
it  causes  the  instantaneous  death  of  men  and  animals. 
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FIBST   INTRODDGTION     OF     LIOHTNIKO   CONDUCTORS. 

The  object  of  Lightning  Conductors  ie  to  protect  life 
and  property  from  these  destructive  efiFecta.  Their  use  waa 
first  suggested  by  Franklin,  in  1749,  even  before  his 
famous  experiment  with  the  kite :  and  immediately  after 
that  experiment,  in  1752,  be  set  up,  on  hie  own  house  in 
Philadelphia,  the  first  Lightning  Conductor  ever  made. 
He  even  devised  an  ingenious  contrivance,  by  means  of 
which  he  received  notice  when  a  Thundercloud  was 
approaching.  The  contrivance  consisted  of  a  peal  of  bells, 
which  he  huug  on  his  Lightning  Conductor,  and  which 
was  set  ringing  whenever  the  Lightning  Conductor  became 
chM^d  with  electricity. 

Franklin's  Lightning  Conductors  were  soon  adopted  in 
America ;  and  he  himself  conti-ibuted  very  much  to  their 
popularity  by  the  simple  and  lucid  instructions  he  issued 
every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  annual 
publication  known  as  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  It  is  very 
interesting,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  read  the  homely 
practical  rules  laid  down  by  this  great  philosopher  and 
statesman ;  and,  though  some  modifications  have  been 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  especially  as  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  Light- 
ning Conductor,  it  is  very  surprising  to  find  how  accurately 
the  general  principles  of  its  construction,  and  of  its  action, 
are  here  set  forth. 

"  It  has  pleased  God,"  he  says,  in  His  goodness  to  man- 
kind, at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of  securing 
their  habitations  and  other  buildings  from  mischief  by 
Thunder  and  Lightuing.  The  method  is  this : — Provide 
a  small  iron  rod,  which  may  be  made  of  the  rod-iron  used 

1 ;i —  i,..i  _f  such  a  length  that  one  end  being  three 

e  moist  ground,  the  other  may  be  six  or 
the  highest  part  of  the  building.  To  the 
rod  fasten  about  a  foot  of  brass  wire,  the 
lU  knitting  needle,  sharpened  to  a  fine 
ly  be  secured  on  the  house  by  a  few  small 
ouse  or  barn  be  long,  there  may  be  a  rod 
end,  and  a  middling  wire  along  the  ridge 
ther.  A  house  thus  furnished  will  not  be 
■htniug,  it  being  attracted  by  the  points 
ugh  Uie  metal,  into  the  ground,  without 
Vessels  also  having  a  sharp  pointed  rod 
of  their  masts,  with  a  wire  irom  the  foot 
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of  the  rod  reaching  down  round  oae  of  the  ehrouds  to  the 
water,  will  not  be  nurt  by  Lightning." 

The  progress  of  Lightning  Conductors  was  more  alow 
in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  owing  to  a 
fear,  not  unnatural,  that  they  might,  in  some  caaes,  draw 
down  the  Lightning  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
fallen.  People  preferred  to  take  their  chance  of  escaping 
as  they  had  escaped  before,  rather  than  to  invite,  as  it 
Were,  the  Lightning  to  descend  on  their  houses,  in  the  hope 
that  an  iron  rod  would  convey  it  harmless  to  the  earth. 
But  the  inomense  amount  of  damage  done,  every  year,  by 
Lightning,  soon  led  practical  men  to  entertain  a  proposal 
which  offered  complete  immunity  from  all  danger,  on  such 
easy  terms ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  buildings  protected 
by  Lightning  Conductors  were,  over  and  over  again,  struck 
by  Lightning  without  sufFering  any  harm,  a  general  con- 
viction of  their  utiHty  was  gradually  established  in  the 
pubhc  mind. 

The  first  public  building  protected  by  a  Lightning 
Conductor,  in  England,  was  ijt  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London. 
Ontheeighteenthof  June,1764,  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Saint 
Bride's  Church,  in  the  city,  was  struck  by  Lightning,  and 
reduced  to  ruin.  This  incident  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  danger  of  a 
nmilar  calamity,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  impendmg  over 
their  own  church.  After  long  deUberation,  they  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Royal  Society,  asking  for  advice  and 
instruction,  A  committee  of  scientific  men  was  appointed, 
W  the  Royal  Societv,  to  consider  the  question.  Benjamin 
Franklin  himself,  who  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the 
time,  as  the  representative  of  the  American  States,  in  their 
dispute  with  England,  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
committee.  And  the  result  of  its  dehberation  was  that,  in 
the  year  1769,  a  number  of  Lightning  Conductors  were 
erected  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  arose  the  celebrated 
controversy  about  the  respective  merits  of  points  and  balls. 
Franklin  had  recommended  a  pointed  conductor ;  but  some 
members  of  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
ductor should  end  in  a  ball  and  not  in  a  point  The  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  was  in  favour  of  Franklin's  opinion ; 
and  pointed  conductors  were  accordingly  adopted  for  St. 
Paul's.  But  the  controver^  did  not  end  here.  The  time 
was  one  of  great  political  excitement,  and  party  spirit 
infused  itself  even  into  the  peaceful  discoasioDS  of  science. 
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The  weight  of  scientific  opinioa  was  on  the  side  of 
Frauklin ;  but  it  was  hinted,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
pointed  conductors  were  tainted  with  repubUcanism,  and 
pregnant  with  dangw  to  the  empire.  As  a  rule,  the  Whigs 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  points ;  while  the  Tories  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  balls. 

Far  a  time  the  Tones  seemed  to  prevail.  The  king  was 
on  their  eide.  Experiments  on  a  grand  scale  were  con- 
ducted, in  his  presence,  at  the  Pantheon,  a  large  building 
in  Oxford-street :  lie  was  assured  that  these  experiments 
proved  the  great  superiority  of  balls  over  points  ;  and  to 
give  practical  effect  to  his  convictions,  his  Sfajesty  directed 
mat  a  large  cannon  ball  should  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
Lightning  Conductor  attached  to  the  Royal  Palace  at  Kew. 
But  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  remained  uncon- 
vinced. In  course  of  time  the  heat  of  party  spirit  abated : 
experience  as  well  as  reason  was  found  to  be  in  favour  of 
Franklin's  views :  and  the  battle  of  the  balls  and  points 
has,  long  since,  passed  into  the  domain  of  history.' 
(To  be  continued). 


ON  THE  HOUR  OF  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

TOthosewhohavegivenany  special  attention  to  the  study 
of  that  deeply  interesting  branch  of  Scriptural  science, 
the  "  Harmony  "  of  the  Gospels,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  few  points  of  Christian  erudition  involved  in  a  more 
perplexing  conflict  of  contending  views  than  that  to  the 
examination  of  which  I  purpose  to  devote  the  following 
pages.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  easy  to  present  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  controversy,  at  once  satisfactory  and  brief;  It 
would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  it  exhaustively  within  the 
limits  necessarily  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  space  in 
the  pages  of  the  Record.  Abstaining,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
from  undertaking  to  present  even  a  general  outline  of  the 
various  questions  that  it  involves,  and  of  the  numerous 
opinions  that  have  been  formed  regarding  them,  I  shall 
aim  merely  at  calling  attention,  in  somewhat  foil  detail,  to 

'  See  Anderson.  Lighining  Coaduetom,  pp.  40-2 :  Li^itning  Bod  Cm- 
ftrtnce,  pp.  76-9 ;  PUSotoj^iKal  Tramaclimu  of  the  ijoval  Societu,  ITit, 
p.  42,  ud  1778,  Part  i.,  p.  232. 
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a  fev  of  ttte  more  important  aspects  of  the  case.  In  some 
respects  this  Paper  must  be  regarded  as  to  a  certain 
extent  Bupplementuy  to  a  more  summaty  statement  of 
those  points,  set  forth  in  a  Note  on  the  subject  pnbUahed, 
a  few  years  ago,  elsewhere.'  But  I  shall  endeavottr  to 
make  it,  aa  far  as  possible,  complete  in  itself. 

The  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with  is,  beyond  question,  a 
Berions  one.  "  Difficilis  est  quaestio,"  is  the  judgmeut  of 
Maldonatiis.  "  Difficultas,"  Cardinal  Toletus  says  of  it, 
"quae  maxima  antiquonim  et  recentiormn  exercuit  in- 
genia."  And,  coming  down  to  modem  times,  we  find 
Patrizi  expressing  his  conviction  that  it  is  a  difficulty  out 
of  which  there  is  absolutely  no  way,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  some  corruption  has  found  its  way 
into  the  sacred  text,  two  passages  of  which,  as  they  stand, 
he  regards  as  irreconcilable. 

The  difSculty  arisee  on  a  comparison  of  three  texts  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  Passion :  one  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  one  in  St  Mark's,  the  third  in  St  John's.  It 
regards  more  especially  the  mode  of  reconciling  the  two 
laUer  texts. 

In  St  Matthew's  narrative  (xxvii.  45-50)  we  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  ^rkness  over  all  the 
earth,  uotil  the  ninth  hour. 

"And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Hay- 
ing: Eli,  Eli,  lamma  eabacthani  ?  that  is,  My  God,  my  God,  why 
bast  thou  foi'Miken  me  ?     .     .     .     . 

"  Aad  Jesus  again  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  tha 
ghost," 

The  darkness,  then,  that  accompanied  our  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion began  about  "  the  ti-xtk  hour,"  that  is  to  say,  as  those 
words  aire  generally  interpreted,  about  12  o'clock,  at  noon. 
And  it  continued  until "  the  ninth  hour,"  that  is  to  say — 
following  the  same  method  of  interpretation — until  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  About  this  hour,  then,  it  is 
plainly  implied,  though  not,  indeed,  expressly  stated,  in 
St  Matthew's  narrative,  that  our  Lord  expired  on  the  cross 

So  far,  no  difficulty  arises.  And  here,  before  proceed- 
bg  to  transcribe  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  narra- 
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tive  of  St  Mark,  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  establifihed  that,  in  the  Jewish 
mode  of  numbering  the  hours,  the  "  sisth,"  and  the  "  luDtb  " 
hours,  designated  ,re8pectivcly,  mid-day,  and  3  o'clock  p.m 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  the  system 
followed  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  on 
earth,  the  hours  of  the  day  were,  as  they  now  are  with  us, 
ticelve  in  number.  "Are  there  not  ttcelre  houm  of  thedayi'"' 
asked  our  Lord,  in  His  discourse  recorded  in  the  11th 
chapter  of  St.  Johu's  Gospel.  And,  it  may  be  well  to  add, 
the  words  that  immediately  follow  leave  uo  doubt  that  the 
Day  thus  spoken  of  by  our  Lord,  designates,  not  the  whple 
period  corresponding  with  our  twenty-four  hours,  but  only 
that  portion  of  it  which,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
word,  is  termed  Day,  as  distinguished  from  Night,  The 
passage  is  as  follows : — "  Are  there  not  tweh-e  hours  of  t/w 
day  f  If  a  man  walk  in  Ike  dat/,  he  stumbleth  not,  because 
he  seeth  t/ie  light  of  this  world :  but  if  be  walk  in  t/ie  m'ght, 
he  stmnbleth,  because  the  light  is  not  in  him. '*  Manifestly, 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  here  quoted,  those  words 
need  no  coraraeiitary. 

It  ie  equally  certain  that,  in  the  Jewish  method  of  desig- 
nating the  hours,  the  numbering  from  one  to  twelve  did 
not  go  OH,  as  it  how  does  with  us,  from  midnight  to  mid-day 
or  from  mid-day  to  midnight,  hwt  from  morning  to  evetiing. 
On  this  point  nu  evidence  could  be  more  distinct  tban  that 
furnished  by  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  in  the  parable 
of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.* 

The  Owner  of  the  Vineyard  first  went  out,  to  hire  the 
labourers,  "early  in  the  morning."  Then  "at  the  third 
hour  "  he  went  out  again,  and  again  at  the  *'  sixth,"  the 
"  ninth,"  and  the  "  eleventh  "  hours.  At  the  "  eleventh  " 
hour,  evening  had  not  yet  come,  but  it  must  have  been 
near  at  hand.  For,  as  we  read,  those  who  were  then  hired 
had  stood  in  the  market-place  ■'  all  the  day"  idle ;  and,  as 
the  parable  continues,  "  when  evening  came,  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  said  to  his  steward :  Call  the  labourers  and  pay 
them  their  hire.  When  they  came  who  had  come  about 
the  eleventh  hoiu-,  they  received,  every  man,  a  penny." 
But  "  when  the  first  also  came, .  .  they  likewise  received, 
every  man,  a  penny;"  and  "they  murmured  against  the 
master  of  the  house,  saying:  These  last  have  worked  bvt 
one  hour." 

>  61.  John,  si.  9.        ■  St.  John,  xi  9,  la        *  St.  Matthew,  zx.  1-16. 
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In  the  Jemsh  mode,  thfsn,  of  mdicatitig  time,  the  houra 
of  the  day  were  twelve,  and  the  numbering  began  with 
the  moniing,  and  closed  with  the  evening,  honra.  It  id  of 
some  importance  also  to  note  that  the  Jewich  hours  were 
not  of  equal  length  throughout  the  year.  The  first  hour 
invariably  began  at  sunriae:  the  twelfth  closed  at  suneet. 
Tbufi,  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxeB,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  when  the  daily  periods  of  light  and  darkness  are 
of  equal  length,  each  hour  was  of  the  same  length  aa 
an  hour  in  our  modern  system.  But  as  the  day — that 
is  to  say,  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset — grew  longer 
or  ahorter,  so  too  the  hour,  invariably  measuring  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  day,  became  longer  or  shorter  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Leaving  out  of  accoiiDt,  then,  for  the  present,  any 
ttlight  inaccuracy  of  statement  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
Lord's  Crucifixion  may  not  have  taken  place  precisely  at 
the  time  of  the  equinox,*  we  may  regard  the  "  sixth  hour," 
mentioned  by  St.  Matthew,  aa  identical  with  the  hour  from 
11  a.m.  to  12  o'clock,  noon,  and  his  "ninth  hour"  as  iden- 
tical with  the  hour  from  2  to  3  p.m. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  take  into  conaideratioQ  the 
!>econd  of  the  passages  in  question.  In  St.  Mark's  U-oepel 
(XV.  25-37),  then,  we  read  as  follows : — 

"  And  it  was  the  third  hour,  ani  they  crucified  him    .... 

"And  when  the  sixth  hour  wns  come,  there  waa  darkneaa  over 
the  whole  earth  nntil  the  ninth  hour     .     .     . 

"  And  Jesua  having  cried  out  with  a,  toud  voice,  gave  np  the 
gbott." 

The  '^  third  hour"  may,  according  to  the  explanation 
^eady  given,  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  horn*  from 

1  An  elaborately  exhaustive  atatement  of  the  varioiu  views  as  to  the 

Day  of  the  Crucifixion,  put  forward  by  Christian  writera  from  tbe 
rtrliert  agea  down  to  the  14th  century,  will  be  found,  set  forth  in 
tahalarform.inPatriii'B erudite  work,  DeEvangtliU,  Lib.  ^.  Dissert.  13. 

The  earOent  date  assigned  by  any  of  the  writers  thna  quoted  is  the 
IStb  of  March:  the  latut  is  tbe  20th  of  April.  There  is  a  strong 
conenrreDce  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  23rd  or  the  25th  of  March, — the 
fonnerview  being  maintained  chiefly  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  latter  hy 
theUtiaB. 

Ptfris,  allowing  for  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  consequence  of 
ibe  B^ormation  of  the  Calendar,  is  of  opinion  that  the  18th  of  Mwcb 
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8  to  9  a.m.  So  far,  matiifestlj,  there  id  no  difficnltj  as 
regards  the  harmony  of  the  nairatiTes.  But  another  poiot 
here  claims  our  attention,  and  it  may  be  well  to  deal 
with  it  before  ve  proceed  to  examine  the  test  from  St. 
John. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  amon^  the 
faithful  a  very  widespread  impression, — unquestionably  in 
conformity  with  the  preponderating  sentiment  of  the 
FatheiB,  and  with  the  view  most  commonly  adopted  by 
our  theologians,  commentators  on  Scripture,  and  spiritual 
writers, — that  our  Lord  was  crucified  about  mid-day,  bo  that 
His  death  occurred  after  He  had  hung  upon  the  cross,  bot 
for  five  or  for  dx  hours,  but  for  three.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recount  the  writers  by  whose  authority  this  view  is 
supported ;  many  will  be  found  enumerated  by  Suarez  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Life  of  Christ,'  by 
Maldonatus  in  hie  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,' 
and  by  Benedict  XIV,  in  his  work  on  the  Feasts  of  our 
Lord." 

It  is  plain  that  St.  Mark's  words  already  quoted,  "  It 
was  the  Oiird  hour,  and  they  crucified  him  .  ,  .  and  when 
the  sixth  hour  was  come,  there  was  darkness,  &c.,"  are  at 
least  not  very  obviously  capable  of  being  understood  in  any 
sense  with  which  the  irapreeeion  or  opinion  thus  referred 
to  is  at  all  consistent.  Very  many  ingenious  theories  have, 
however,  been  suggested  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
those  words  of  the  Evangelist  do  not,  at  all  events, 
necessarily  exclude  it 

Of  the  tJieories  thus  put  forward,  the  principal  are  the 
ibllowing : — 

1.  That  instead  of  "  the  third  hour,"  as  the  text  now 
stands,  we  should  read  "the  sixth  hour," — the  present 
reading  being,  therefore,  a  corruption  of  the  text. 

t.  That  the  text  as  it  stands  is  genuine,  but  that  it 
rei'ers,  not  to  the  actual  Crucifixion  of  oui-  Lord,  but  to  the 
clamour  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  virtually  crucified  Him, 
by  extorting  from  Pilate  the  sentence  of  Cnicifixion. 

3.  That  the  text  refers  to  the  Crucifixion,  but  only  in 
this  sense,  that  the  time  assigned  is  that  of  the  incident 
which  may  be   regarded  as  the   first  step  taken  in  the 

'  Disp.  40.  sect.  6.  (Ed  Vires.  Tom.  19). 
•  In  keangel.  S.  Matthad  (xxTii  45). 
■lib.  1.  cap.  7.  n.  137. 
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Crncifixion  of  our  Lord, — when  He  was  mocked  hj  the 
soldiers  in  Pilate's  Court 

4.  That  it  refers  to  the  CnicifixioQ,  and  indicates  the 
time  at  which  our  Lord  was  actually  crucified,  but  that  the 
hour  indicated  may  be  understood  of  any  time  up  to  noon ; 
inasmuch  as  St.  Mark's  "third  hour"  included  the  whole 
period  from  9  a.m.  to  mid-day — the  Jewish  day  being  divided, 
not  only  into  twelve  hours,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  also 
iato/our  longer  period*,  also  termed  "hours,"  and  desig- 
nated respectively  the  first  hour  (from  sunrise  to  9  a.m.), 
the  dtird  hour  (from  9  a.m.  to  mid-day),  the  lixth  hour 
(from  mid-day  to  3  p.m.),  and  the  ninth  hour  (from  3  p.m. 
«)  sunset). 

5.  That  the  term  hour  is  here  used  by  St.  Mark  in  its 
ordinary  meaning,  to  designate,  namely,  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  day ;  but  that  St.  Mark's  statement  regards,  not  tlte 
hour  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  an  interval  of  three  hours  that  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  to  another  event, 
which  the  Evangelist  is  here  narrating — ^the  casting  of  lots 
for  our  Lord's  garments.  In  this  view,  then,  the  passage 
should  be  understood  as  follows;  "They  crucified  Him. 
Afterwards  they  divided  His  garments,  casting  lots  for 
them;  this  was  at  the  third  hour  after  they  had  crucified 
Him." 

Of  these  views,  the  fourth  is  that  which  has  found 
most  favour  among  those  who  have  undertaken  to  interpret 
St,  Mark's  words  otherwise  than  in  the  sense  which,  at  all 
events  at  fir^t  sight,  seems  so  obviously  their  true 
meaning.  Benedict  XIV.,  who  himself  adopts  this  theory, 
mentions  among  its  supporters,  Baronius,  Maldonatus, 
Tiliemont,  Natalia  Alexander,  Sony,  Graveaon,  and  Gotti.' 

1  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  iupposed  that  all  the  Trntere  thus 
mentioned  endorse  the  theory  fn  the  form  in  which  it  is  above  set  forth. 

Ab  the  theory  is  one  that  has  aimply  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  explaininc  away  a  difficulty,  and  that  has,  in  fact,  absolutely  no 
foundation  of  historical  evidence  to  rest  upon,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
has  assumed  different  forms  in  the  works  of  different  writers. 

Some,  who  aim  chiefly  at  interpreting  the  teit  of  St,  Mark  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  eiclude  the  belief,  so  generally  entertained,  that 
the  CrnciSxion  took  place  not  long  before  mid-day,  put  forward  the 
theory  in  the  form  stated  above. 

Otbers, — as,  for  instance,  Baronius, — who  aim  merely  at  reconciling 
the  apparently  divergent  statements  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  adopt  a 
totally  different  view  as  to  the  so-called  "houra"  in  question.  This 
view  differs  from  the  former  as  regards  the  numbering  of  the  "  boms."  It 
recognise*  no  first  "hour."    The  "hour"  from  sunrise  to  9  K.m., it 
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Id  truth,  however,  it  seetDB  to  be  an  altogetlier  nn- 
fiubstantial,  and  by  no  means  consiBtently  constructed, 
tbeory,  resting  upon  absolutely  no  solid  foundation  of  fact. 
The  authois  who  adopt  it  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing 
forward  any  evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  aoy  such 
division  of  the  day  as  that  on  the  eupposition  of  which 
their  entire  superstructure  rests. 

The  night  time,  no  doubt,  was  divided  into  four  parts 
or  "watches"  of  about  three  hours  each:  the  first,  or 
evening  watch,  extending  from  sunset  to  about  9  p.m.; 
the  second,  ormidnightwatch,  extending  from  about  9  p.m. 
to  midnight ;  the  third  watch,  extending  from  midnight  to 
about  3  or  4  a.m.,  the  time  of  eockcrowing,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name;  andthefourth,  or  morning  watch,  from  the 
close  of  the  preceding  watch,  until  sunrise.  To  this  divisiou 
of  the  night,  our  Lord  referred  in  His  words  of  warning;' 
"  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of 
the  house  cometh,  at  evening,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cocl- 
erowing,  or  in  the  morning." — the  Greek  words  employed  in 
these  four  cases  being  those  that  iudicat-e,  respectively,  the 
close  of  the  four  watches  of  the  night;  o^,  fuirovvKTiov, 

aAeKTOpO^ft'dt,  TTpOtf, 

But  that  the  day  time  was  similarly  divided  into  four 
parts,  or  so-called  "hours,"  there  is  no  evidence  to  he 
found,  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  works  of  any  writer 
of  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane.  The  reference,  relied 
on  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  to  the 
expressions  "  third  hour,"  "  sixth  hour,"  and  "  ninth  hour,"' 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  is  8<) 
plainly  irrelevant,  that  it  seems  indeed  hardly  neccRsary  to 
direct  attention  to  the  reasoning  of  Cardinal  Toletus  or 

designates  fm  the  third;  that  from  9  a.m.  Ui  mid-day,  as  the  tiiili: 
that  from  mid-day  to  3  p.m.,  as  the  nittth ;  and  that  from  3  p.m.  to 
sunset,  as  "  vespers,"  This  aspect  of  the  case  will  claim  our  atteatioa 
when  dealing  with  the  text  of  St.  John- 
Benedict  XIV.  {De  Festit  D.N.  Jem  Christi.  Lib.  1,  cap.  7,  n.  137) 
states  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  form  this  theory  of  the  divtsioa  of  the 
day  into  tour  "  hours."      His  words  are  as  follows : — 

"  Ubaerrant  diem  dividi  in  qoatuor  partes:  quarum  prima  tres 
diei  hoTss  continebat,  et  prima  appellabatur,  quod  ab  ea  esaet  diei 
■nifiEnn.  Altera  ab  hors  tertia  ad  seitam,  seu  meridiem,  pomgebatur, 
quae  dlcebatur  geila,  quod  ab  hoia  teriia  inchoaret.  Tertia  diei  pars  ab 
hots  incipiebat  seita,  et  in  horam  dcsinebat  nonam,  et,  quod  a  teiut  bora 
inciperet,  nona  vocabatur.     Postrema  deuique  pars,  &c.,  &c." 

Even  on  a  priori  grounds,  this  nomenclature  can  hardly  be  regarded 
■8  BBtiafactory. 

'St.  Mark,iiii.36. 
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of  the  other  writers  who  have  undertaken  formally  to 
demonstrate  its  irrelevance.  There  is  not,  as  Toletus 
points  out,  a  shadow  oi  a  reason  for  supposing  that  those 
expressions  are  used  in  the  Parable  in  any  sense  diflferent 
from  that  explained  in  an  early  portion  of  this  paper,  to 
designate,  namely,  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  forenoon,  twelve 
o'clock  at  mid-day,  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  And  how, 
as  the  same  learned  writer  asks,  can  the  advocates  of  the 
opposite  view  explain  the  expression  "  eleventh  "  hour,  as 
used  in  the  same  Parable,  more  especially  when  the  Parable 
contains  such  distinct  evidence^  that,  in  this  case  at  least, 
the  term  Hour  is  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  designating, 
not  the  fourth,  but  the  twelfth,  part  of  the  day  t 

Besides,  even  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that,  among  the 
Jews,  the  day,  as  well  as  the  night,  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  comprising  three  hours,  surely  the  assumption 
that  those  greater  divisions  were  themeelvea  designated  as 
"  hours  "  would  still  remain  not  only  groundleiis,  hut  maui- 
featly  improbable  in  the  highest  degree.  Aud  again,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  term  employed  to  designate  those 
four  divisions  of  the  day,  they  should  surely  be  numbered, 
not  as  "first,"  "third,"  "sixth,"  and  '•ninth,"  but  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth.  The  analogy,  manifestly,  cannot  be  maintained 
between  the  diviaon,  wliich  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  have  existed,  of  the  night,  into  four  "  watches,"  cod- 
sisting  each  of  about  three  hours,  and  numbeiod  naturally 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  this  imaginary 
division  of  the  day  into  four  so-called  "  hours,"  each 
consisting  of  three  hours  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
the  first  "  hour,"  comprising  the  first,  second,  and  third 
hours  as  commonly  understood,  the  third  "  hour  "  compri- 
taag  the  fourth,  filth,  aud  sixth  hours,  and  so  on. 

WTien  we  come  to  examine  the  opinions  of  commenta- 
tors regarding  the  text  of  St.  John,  we  shall  meet  with  a 
further  development  of  this  same  theory.  For  the  present, 
probably,  we  nave  sufficiently  considered  it ;  enougn,  at  all 
events,  has  been  said  to  show  what  slender  claims  it  has  to 
be  recognized  as  furnishing  a  trustworthy  principle  to  be 
rehed  upon  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

We  may,  then,  proceed  to  examine  the  other  views 
that  hav«  been  suggested  with  the  object  of  showing  that 

>  Of  those  that  came  "  about  the  eleventh  hour,"  it  ig  said  that  they 
bad  worked  "bnt  one  hour,"    (St.  Matthew,  ix.  7-12.) 
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St.  Mark's  autkority  ia  not  decisively  against  the  opinion  so 
commoDly  eotertaiDed,  that  the  CniciiSxion  took  place  at 
raid-day,  or  within  a  short  time  before  it. 

Ilie  first  of  these  views — which  suggests  that  the  text  as 
it  now  etands  is  corrupt,  and  that  we  ebonld  rather  read, "  it 
was  the  sicth  hour,  and  they  crucified  Him" — is  commonly 
ascribed  to  St.  Jerome.*  The  interchange,  no  doubt,  of 
two  words  so  dissimilar  as  Tpmj  and  (utij — the  Greek  words 
for  "third"  and  "sixth"  respectively — may  be  regarded  as 
one  that  could  not  easily  have  occurred  in  transcription. 
But,  as  is  pointed  out,  there  is  rather,  on  the  contrary,  some- 
what  of  a  resemblance  between  the  two  Greek  Utteri 
{y  and  s),  which,  before  the  introduction  of  numerals, 
it  was  customary  to  employ  to  indicate  the  two  numbers 
in  question.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind 
that  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  it  was  the  usage  to 
employ  uncial,  or  capital,  letters.  Now,  in  these,  the 
resemblance  between  the  characters  representing  3  and 
6  is  as  close  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  For,  the  number 
6  was  represented  by  the  now  obsolete  di^mma,  the 
sixth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, — the  uncial  form  of 
which  was  f .  And  the  character  by  which  the  numeral  3 
was  represented  was  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
gamma, — the  uncial  form  of  which  is  T. 

Thus,  then,  we  find  that  the  error  which,  it  is  suggeeted, 
may  have  crept  into  the  text  of  St.  Mark,  may  possibly* 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  interchange  of  the  characters 
F  and  T, — a  mistake  so  easily  made  that  this  very  facility 
of  error  constitutes  a  strong  antecedent  probabiUty  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  it  in  fact  occurred. 

But,  however  free  from  a  priori  difficulties,  and  even 
antecedently  probable,  this  conjecture  may  be,  we  are 
surely  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  it,  in  face  of  the  fact,  now  so 
significant,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustive  researches 
of  the  most  skilled  scholars,  by  means  of  which  so  many 

<  It  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  Commentary  on  the  71st  Paalm,  naaallj 

Erinted  amoDjz  St.  Jerome's  works,  but  non  more  generally  regarded 
y  the  best  critics  aa  not  a  genuine  work  of  the  saint. 
*  In  the  ancient  Codex  Sinoitictu,  the  word  rpini  is  written  in  full, 
and  not  merely  represented  by  a  symbolical  letter. 

It  msy  be  interesting  to  mention  that  our  College  Library  at 
Haynooth  poBseBses  a  copy  of  the  splendid  fac-siroile  edition  of  this 
famous  Codex,  published  in  1S68,  under  the  direction  of  TiHchendorf, 
the  disco  verer  of  the  Codex,  st  the  expense  of  his  Imperial  Patron,  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  It  waa  presented  to  tbelibruy 
by  direction  of  the  ICmperor. 
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tiioasandfl  of  variantet  lecHones  have  been  noted  in  the 
ancieut  MSS.  of  the  iuepired  writings  that  have  come  down 
to  UB,  absolutely  no  vestige  has  been  discovered  of  any 
difference  of  reading  in  thie  text  of  St  Mark.  So  that, 
marvellous  as  has  been  the  progress  made  in  this  branch 
of  critical  Bcience  since  the  time  of  our  venerable  com- 
mentator Cornelius  a  Lapide,  we  are  still  most  fully 
justified  in  employing  the  very  words  in  which  he  summed 
up  his  judgment  on  the  conjecture  we  are  here  ex- 
aminingi : — "Verum  OMNIA  exemplaria  in  Marco  habent, 
'  Erat  autem  hora  tertia ; '  KULLUM  vero  habet, '  sexto.' " 

Following  the  same  safe  guidance,  we  may  set  aside 
also,  at  all  events  aa  not  fully  satisfactory,  the  tecond  and 
third  of  the  views  befoi-e  enumerated.  "  Ahud,'*  says  A. 
Lapide,  "  est  postulare  ad  crucem :  alind  cnici/jgnre," — 
the  words  of  St.  Mark  being,  "  erat  autem  tertia  hora,  et 
cTveifixerunt  eum."  The  second  opinion,  indeed,  is  warmly 
advocated  by  St.  Augustine.  St.  Thomas,*  too,  notices  it 
with  favour,  and  all  but  adopts  it.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  see  bow  it  can  be  defended  against  the  criticism 
thus  urged  by  Toletus : — 

"  Alteram  modum  prosequitur  AugnatiDua  .  .  .  nempe 
Christum  duobua  modis  dici  crucifixum:  uno  modo  lingait 
Judaeoj-um  quaiido  petieniDt  eum  cruciiigi     .  et  hoc  factum 

est  hora  terlia,  idque  refert  Marcus ;  altero  modo  quando  .  . 
vers  est  crucifixus  .     . 

"  Porro  ,  .  dums  videtur,  nee  facile  Marc!  contextui  et 
verbis  accommodatur ;  nam  praetnisit  Marcus  Christum  exutum 
fuiBse  veste  purpurea,  et  angariatum  Simonem,  et  perdiictum  in 
Golgotha,  et  datum  esse  vinum  myrrhatum,  et  vestimeuta  divisa : 
po6t«a  adjunxit,  '  et  erat  hora  tertia,  et  crucifixerunt  eum.' 

"  Nemo  unquam  sic  lucutuB  eat.  ut,  post  tot  jam  narrata, 
revertatur  repetere,  et  sine  aliqua  distinctione,  ad  id  quod  jam 
multo  ante  praoce&serat,  Nee  refert,  quod  Marcus  repetit  '  et 
crucifizerunt  eum.'  Nam  lioc  potius  coDfirniat  Marcum  loqui  de 
vera  crucifixioue.  Si  enim  tantum  diceret  '  et  erat  hoia  tertia,' 
ambiguum  erat,  an  ad  proxime  narrata  esset  referendum  :  ut  autem 
ambiguitatem  tolleret,  adjecit  '  et  erucilixerunt  eum  :'  id  est, 
hora  tertia  erat  quando  crucifixud  eat,  aicut  paulo  ante  descrip- 
•erat."* 

As  regards,  then,  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  now 

*  A.  LmDC    Comment  in  Evangel.  S.  Joann.  cap,  xix.,  Teraic.  14. 
■  Summa.    In  3  piirt.,  Quaeat.  46,  art.  9  ad  2. 

*  ToLBTDS.    /n  Joatmit  EBoageL    Comment.  In  Cap.  xix.,  versic.  IC 
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remains  only  to  examine  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  views 
already  set  forth. 

It  is,  then,  as  we  have  aeon,  euggeeted  that  St.  Mark's 
■words  are  to  be  understood  as  indicating,  not  the  time  of 
the  Crucifixion,  but  ihe  time  of  a  subsequent  incident,  the 
division  of  our  Lord's  garments.^  Thus  the  passage  should 
be  paraphrased  somewhat  as  follows : — "  They  crucified 
Him.  Afterwards  they  divided  Hit)  garments,  casting  lots 
as  to  what  each  should  take :  this  was  at  the  third  hour 
(or  three  hours),  after  they  had  crucified  Him." 

Rosenmiiller  is  the  chief  authority  in  favour  of  this 
interpretation  of  the  passage.  "  Miruni,''  he  says,  "quantum 
ee  torSerint  interpretes  .  .  .  Optime  mihi  hunc  uodum 
solvere  videtur  Heiusius  (in  Exercitat.  SS.  ad  hunc  locum) 
qui  piitat,  Ka'i  iiTTai-paxrav,  hic  idem  esse  quod  c^  oZ  ia-raipuxraw, 
'  ex  quo,'  sive  *  postquam,  crucifixissent  eum '  .  .  id  est, 
'  et  erat  hora  tertia  ex  quo  crucifigi  coepit,'  eive,  '  et  tertia 
jam  agebatur  hora,  ex  quo  actus  fuerat  m  orucem.'  " 

But  this  interpretation,  or  translation,  of  the  passage 
has  not  found  favour  among  Biblical  scholars.  It  is  com- 
monly set  aside  as  inadmissible,  even  on  grammatical 
grounds.  And  few  will  question  that  it  is  an  interpretation 
which,  whether  grammatically  admissible  or  not,  is 
decidedly  forced,  and  which,  indeed,  it  never  would  have 
occurred  to  any  commentator  to  suggest,  but  for  the 
supposed  necessity  of  showing  that  St.  Mark's  text  does 

'  Independently  of  the  special  point  regarding  the  hour  of  the 

Crucifixion,  the  text  of  St.  Miirk  ia  coiiaiitcrcd  b;  some  commentatorato 
give  riao  to  a  dilBculty  of  another  kind,  which  may  appropriately  be 
noticed  here. 

"  A  difficulty,"  says  Bloomfield  in  hia  Edition  of  the  New  Testun^t 
(in  lor,'),  "  ia  here  atarted  by  some  commcntatora,  namely,  that  the 
crucifixion  ia  twlee  described  by  Mark  as  takbg  place.  To  avoid  wbich, 
some  would  take  the  not  for  <£  of.  But  that  signification  is  quit«  im- 
authoriaed.     .    . 

"  It  ia  better,  with  othcra,  to  take  iaravpiDaav  as  an  Aorist  witJi  a 
Pluperfect  sense  (on  which  aee  Winer'e  Greek  Grammar),  thuB, '  It  was 
the  third  hour  when  they  had  crucified  hira.'" 

"Even  this,  however,  ia  unnecesaary,  if  trravpaHramt  in  the  preceding 
verse  be  taken  in  a  prtwnt  aesse  .  .  thus:  '  And  on  proceeding  to 
crucify  him,  they  divided  hia  garments.'" 

The  Vulgate  has,  in  fact,  the  present  tcnae : — "  Cradfigtittu  eum, 
diviserunt  veatioienta  ejus  .  ■  .  erat  autem  hora  tertia,  et  crucifiienint 
eum-"  And  thereare  Bound  reBBOnsformaintaiDingthesccuracy  of  this 
veraion.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  the  strangely  un. 
critical  observation  of  Fatriziin  biaCoiumentary  in  loc : — "  Crucifigentes," 
he  says,  "^raece,  araupvaaintSf  'qui  crucifixerantf  Bed  aermo  latinu 
caret  participiis  activia  temporis  praeteriti.'' 
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not  determiae  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  that  is  to  Bay, 
the  hour  trom  8  to  9  o'clock  a.m.,  as  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
Crucifixion. 

Here,  then,  the  question  naturally  arises,  is  there  in 
reality  any  necesmty  for  aduptiug  an  opinion  which  thus 
leads  to  so  manifest  a  straining  of  the  text  of  St.  Mark  ? 
And  ie  it  clear  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  the  words 
of  the  Evangelist  in  their  plain  and  obvioiiB  sense,  as 
signifying  that  ova  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  tbird  hour  of 
tile  day,  and  that  this  expression  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  accordance  with  the  coranion  Jewish  mode  of  number- 
ing the  hours,  so  as  to  indicate  an  hour  corresponding,  or 
nearly  correspon ding,  with  nine  o'clock  A.M.,  three  hours,  or 
about  three  nours,  after  sunrise  and  before  noon  ? 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  certain  that  we  are  in  no  way 
hindered  from  doing  so  by  any  formal  authoritative  teaching 
of  the  Churcli.  But  a  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
impression,  or  belief,  so  generally  prevalent  among  the 
faithful — grounded,  indeed,  upon  the  statements  to  be  found 
in  many  standard  works,  whether  of  iDstructioD  or  devotion 
— that  our  Lord  was  crucified  about  the  hour  of  noon.  It 
may  then,  perhaps,  be  asked  whether  here  there  is  not  some 
evidence  of  an  eccleuiastical  tradition  which  we  should  not 
bo  at  hberty  altogether  to  leave  out  of  account? 

Vague  as  this  appeal  to  authority  is,  it  is  one  that,  for 
the  full  investigation  of  the  qutstion,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  meet.  I  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  way  of  doing  so 
than  by  a  reference  to  distiuotauthorityon  the  other  side — 
the  authority  of  writers  of  the  highest  emiueuce,  who  have 
not  merely  iudicated  their  view  that  the  belief  in  question 
presents  no  difficulty  against  interpreting  the  text  of 
£it.  Mark  in  the  sense  that  I  have  throughout  designated 
as  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  but  who  have  theni- 
eelves  without  hesitation  adopted  this  sense  as  the  tnie 
interpretation  ot  the  text.  On  such  an  issue  it  would 
manifestly  be  superfluous  to  quote  more  than  a  very  few 
authorities.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  these  authorities 
are  here  quoted  merely  for  the  pui-pose  of  showing,  not 
that  this  interpretation  of  St.  Jlark's  words  is  true,  hut 
that  it  is  not  untenable,  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  quoting  the  opinions  of  three  eminent  wnters. 

First,  we  may  lake  Baronius,  an  authority  whose  opinion 
might  surely  be  adduced  as  of  itself  decisive  upon  an  issue 
such  as  this.  Baronius,  then,  most  distinctly  states  his 
view  as  follows.     The  sentence  of  Crucifixion,  he  says. 
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w^as  pronounced  by  Pilate  not  very  long  before  the  close 
of  the  third  hour  after  sunrise,  and  onr  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied alvwsl  xmmediaUly  afterwards — "  nondum  tertia  hora 
absoluta  .  .  JDominus  noster  a  PUato  senteDtiam 
mortis  accepit,  ac^Qu^posf  cruci  affixus  est;"  and  again, 
"  DicimuB  hora  tertia  in  Christura  esse  prolatam  sententiam 
a  Pilato,  quam  ilh  ejus  necis  sitabundi  et  fameUci  Judaei 
repente  exsequendam  curantea  .  .  contimio,  nulla  inter- 
jecta  mora,  nisi  quam  opus  exigeret,  per  Gentiles  eum  cruci 
affixerunt,"' 

Another  writer,  a  modern  commentator,  not  less  favonr- 
ablj  circumstanced  than  was  Baronius  for  becoming  fully 
conversant  with  the  traditional  sense  of  the  Church — the 
Jesuit  commentator,  Patrizi, — is  equally  explicit  on  this 
point.  In  his  work  on  the  Gospels,  iu  a  learned  Note  on  the 
order  and  time  of  serei-al  incidents  of  the  Passion,  he  adopts, 
as  the  ground-work  of  his  arrangement,  the  natural  and 
obvious  sense  of  St,  Mark's  words.  Thus  he  infers  that 
our  Lord  was  crucified  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  third, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourth,  hour  of  the  day : — 
"  Quum  nihil,"  he  says,'  "  prohibeat  Marci  verba  ita  acoipi, 
ut  quae  horam  tertiam  significent  jam  completam,  atque 
adeo  Christum  eruci  afGxum  inter  completam  tertiam,  et 
medium  quartam" — that  is  to  say,  between  nine  aJid  half-patt 
nine  in  the  morning. 

Although  manifestly  superfluous,  it  may  be  of  interest, 
eepeciallyforthegreiitmajority  of  the  readers  of  the  Rkcobd, 
to  cite  one  other  authority — that  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Kerry. 
It  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  name  a  modem  com- 
mentator more  familiar  with  the  works  of  our  best  spiritual 
writers,  or  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
due  weight  to  the  traditional  views  embodied  in  those  works. 
Tet  upon  the  point  before  us,  without  even  referring  to 
the  existence  of  any  traditional  view  as  an  element  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  consideration  of  the  question,  he 
unhesitatingly  adopts,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,'  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of  St.  Mark's  words : — 
"  Our  Lord,"  he  says,  "  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
at  9  a.m.  (Mark),  and  died  at  3  p.m.  (Matthew  and 
Mark.)" 


'  BAROHtua     Annale*  Ecclaiiutieat.    In  Ann.  34,  n.  159. 
*  Patrizi.    De  Evangtliw,  lib.  2.,  Aduot.  n.  195. 
'  M'Cahtht.     The  Gospel  of  St.  MatAeta,  mlh  NoU$,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.    (Note  on  Chapter  37,  vene  45.) 
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Having  thoB  fully  examined  the  texts  of  St  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  wb  may  now  at  length  proceed  to  consider 
that  of  St.  John  (xix.  13-16.)  In  deecnbing  the  proceed- 
ings in  Pilate's  Hall,  the  Evangelist  writes : — 

"  Now,  when  Pilate  had  heard  these  words,  he  brought 
Jeau  forth,  aad  lat  down  in  the  judgment  seat.     .     . 

"And  it  was  the  parasceve  of  the  paach,  about  the  sixth 
boor,  «nd  he  aaith  to  the  Jews  :  Behold  your  king. 

"  But  they  cried  out :  Away  with  him :  away  with  him ;  crucify 
him.     .     .     .     We  have  no  king  but  Ctesar. 

"Then,  therefore,  he  delivered  him  to  them  to  be  crucified. 
And  they  took  Jesus,  and  led  him  forth." 

Thus,  then,  St.  John  records  that  it  was  "  about  the 
tixth  haar,"  when  Pilate  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  on  our 
Lord.  How  is  this  statement  to  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  St.  Mark's  narrative,  in  which  "me  third  hour  "is 
assigned  as  the  hour  of  the  actual  Crucifixion  1 

As  in  the  former  case,  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate 
the  principal  views  that  have  been  put  forward  by 
commentators  of  eminence.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  set 
forth  those  views  that  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Crucifixion  took  place  at  the  "sixth"  hour  of  the  Jewish 
day,  that  is  to  say,  at  12  o'clock,  mid-day,  as  well  as  those 
that  proceed  or  the  supposition  that  it  took  place  so  early 
as  the  Jewish  "  tliu-d  "  hour,  that  is  to  say,  at  9  o'clock  A.M. 
The  principal  views,  then,  based  upon  either  supposition, 
that  have  been  suggested  in  interpreting  St.  John's 
words  as  to  the  time  ot  Pilate's  taking  his  place  upon  the 
judgment  seat  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  as  St.  John's  words,  "  it  was  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  indefinite,  they  may  be 
onderstood  of  any  time  not  long  be/ore  the  beginning  of  the 
mxth  hour,  from  11  A.M.  to  noon ;  that  is  to  say,  not  much 
more  than  one  hour  before  midrday.  [This  view,  it  is  evident, 
can  be  of  no  utility  in  "  harmonising  "  the  narratives,  except 
on  the  supposition,  already  discussed  at  such  length,  that 
St.  Mark's  narrative  allows  us  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  wa,s 
crucified  about  the  hour  of  noon.] 

2.  That  the  wurd  "  about "  in  St.  John's  narrative  may  be 
nnderstood  as  allowing  a  much  wider  margin,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  expression  "  about  the  sixth  hour  "  might  in  this 
case  be  verified  even  of  an  hour  so  early  as  9  A,M.     [Taking 
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seat,  and  the  actual  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  it  is  evident 
that  this  view  is  available  only  on  the  supposition  that  our 
Lord  was  not  crucified  until  some  time  substaQtiaUy  later 
than  nine  o'clock.] 

3.  That  St.  John's  "airt/i  hour  "  is  to  be  understood  as 
desi  gnating  the  whole  period,  or  so-called  "hour,"  from  9a,ni. 
to  mid-day,  which  is  also,  according  to  the  theory  examined 
in  an  earUer  part  of  this  paper,*  designated  by  St.  Mark 
as  the  "  third  hour."  [Taking  into  account  the  indefinite- 
ues9  of  St.  John's  expression,  "almut  the  eixth  hour,"  this 
interpretation,  if  otherivise  admissible,  might  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  "  hour  "  in  question.  But  the  writers  by  whom  it 
is  put  forward  are  those  who  consider  that  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  this  so-called  "  hour,"  that 
is  to  say,  about  mid-day.  The  principle  on  which  they 
account  for  the  supposed  two-fold  designation  of  this 
"  hour  "  by  the  two  Evangelists,  will  be  explained  a  little 
farther  on,] 

4.  That,  as  in  the  preceding  view,  St.  John's  "sixth 
hour,"  is  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  period  from 
9  A.M.  to  mid-day,  but  that  this  was  subsequent  to  St,  Mark's 
"  third  hour,"  which  may  be  taken  to  designate  the  period 
or  so-called  "  hour,"  from  6  to  9  A.M.  [This  opinion,  based 
upon  a  modified  form  of  the  theoi-y  of  greater  "  hours," 
already  examined,  is  adopted  by  Baronius  and  others,'  who 
consider  that  our  Lora  was  crucified  some  considerable 
time  before  mid-dny,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  "third" 
"  hour,"  and  that  the  sentence  of  Crucifixion  had  been 
pronounced  by  Pilate  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour  than 
9  A.M.,  when,  consequently,  the  "siilk  hour"  -was 
about  commencing.] 

5.  That  the  text  of  St.  John's  narrative  has  in  this 
instance  been  corrupted,  and  that,  instead  of  the  "  tilth 
hour,"  we  should  read  the  "  third  hour ;"  so  that,  even  in- 
''""""''""'^''  of  the  theory  referred  to  in  the  two  preceding 

we  should  take  9  o'clock  a.ni.  to  be  the  hour, 
by  St.  John,  "  about "  which  Pilate  took  his 
LO  judgment  seat.  [The  remark  appended  to 
at  of  the  third  opinion  is  also,  of  course,  appli- 

tbe  text  as  it  stands  is  genuine,  but  that  the 

«e  antta,  pages  211,  215..  'Ibid. 
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*'  mxth"  hour  as  understood  in  St.  John's  narrative  designates 
a  etiU  earlier  hour  than  9  o'clock  a.m. ;  that  it  is  then,  to 
be  understood  of  the  dxth  hour,  counted,  not  on  the  Jewish, 
but  on  what  is  termed  by  many  commentators  the  "Roman," 
method,  so  as  to  indicate,  not  the  Hixth  hour  from  sunrise, 
but  the  sixth  hour  from  midnight,  or,  in  other  words, 
6  o'clock  a.rn.  [This  opinion,  manifestly,  is  in  all  respects 
fully  consistent  with  the  view  that  our  Lord  was  crucified 
as  early  as  the  Jewieh  "  third  "  hour,  or  9  o'clock  a,m.] 

Regarding  the  Jirst  of  these  opinions  it  is  probably 
eupertluous  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  stated  at 
such  length  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Paper.  Interpreting 
BL  Mu'k's  narrative  as  indicating,  not  the  sixth,  out  the 
third,  hour  from  sunrise  as  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion,  we 
cannot  of  course  rely  upon  the  mere  iudefiniteness  of 
St.  John's  expression,  "about  the  »ij:tA  hour,"  as  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  apparent  divergence  between  the 
two  najratives. 

The  second  opinion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain,  is 
a  conjecture  put  forward,  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by 
the  well  known  Jewish  convert,  Drach.*  His  view,  then,  is 
that  the  words  "  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,"  were  not  so 
much  intended  by  St.  John  to  indicate  the  actual  time  of 
Pilate's  taking  his  place  on  the  judgment  seat,  aa  to  explain 
that  there  was  then  remaining  but  barely  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  judicial  proceedings  to  be  carried  out.  It 
was  necessary,  he  says,  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
completed,  and  that  the  Crucifixion  snould  take  place,  before 
mid-day;  for  then,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  hour,  the 
Festival  of  the  Passover,  within  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
execute  a  criminal,  was  to  commence.  Thus,  he  adds,  we 
may  paraphrase  St  John's  words  as  follows :  "  It  was  the 
day  before  the  Festival,  and  the  sixth  hour,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Festival,  was  rapidly  approaching."  "  The 
Greek  particle,  ixnl,"  he  conhnues,  "is,  accordmg  to  the 
contest,  capable  of  greater  or  lees  extension :  thus,  at  any 
time  after  the  third  hour,  considering  all  that  should  be  done 
before  midrday  in  the  event  of  ovx  Lord's  being  condemned 

1  This  golutfon  of  the  difiicultj  fa  folly  stated  by  its  author  in  a 
Letter  addreaaed  to  D.  Leander  de  Corrieris  Prefect  of  the  SeaBorian 
Ijbnry  «t  Koine,  and  printed  by  that  learned  ecclesiastic  as  an  Appen- 
dix to  hia  ytnA.  De  ik*soriaius  praecipuis  Pasiionit  B,  N.  Jetu  Chriiti 
Btliqmi*  Commentariiu.  Bomae,  1830. 
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to  death,  the  expression  that  mid-day  wot  approaehxHg 
-would,  in  the  circumstaaces,  have  been  a  moat  appropriate 
one  for  the  Evangelist  to  employ," 

It  would  be  interesting,  il  space  permitted,  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  an  author  so  learned  in  this  special 
department  of  Scriptm-al  archaeologv  relies  for  proof 
of  his  staternent  that  mid-day  was  the  time  at  which 
the  Festival  prohibition  of  the  execution  of  capital 
sentences  came  into  operation.  But  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Paper  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  this  second  interoretation, 
like  the  former,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  n  assigns 
twelve  o'clock,  and  not  nine,  as  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion. 

Of  the  third  opinion  it  would  probably  suffice  to 
remark  that  it  is  altogether  devoid  of  foundation  apart  from 
the  theory  examined  at  such  length  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  Paper.  And  thattbeory.it  is  tobe  observed,  as  usually 
applied  in  this  instance,  is  presented  in 'a  form  still  more 
fanciful  than  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  it. 
For,  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  the  hat-monising 
of  the  narratives  of  St  John  and  St.  Mark,  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  a  new  development  of  it,  so  as  to  explain 
how  one  of  the  two  events  in  question — Pilate's  taidng 
his  place  upon  the  judgment  seat — could  be  said  to  have 
occurred  about  the  etr^A  hour,  while  the  other — onr 
Lord's  crucifixion — could  be  said  to  have  occurred  at  the 
third  hour.  This,  then,  is  accounted  for  as  follows  by  the 
writers  who  have  adopted  this  view.  I  take,  for  instance, 
the  explanation  of  Maldonatus. 

He  considers  that  both  the  events  in  question  took 
place  within  the  same  so-called  "  hour,"  which,  as  already 
explained,  extended  from  9  a.m.  to  mid-day:  the  earher 
event  at  half-past  ten,  the  later  event,  the  Crucifixion, 
at  about  half-past  eleven.  We  have,  then,  only  to  suppose 
that  each  of  these  greater  "hours"  might  beindiscrimiuately 
designated  by  either  of  two  numbers — either  by  that  of  the 
ordinaiy  hour  with  which  it  commenced,  or  by  that  of  the 
ordinary  hour  with  which  it  closed.  Thus,  ttie"bour" 
from  9  a.m.  to  mid-day,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  third  hour  of 
the  day  to  the  sixth,  would  be  designated  indifferently  as  the 
"third"  "hour,"  or  as  the  "sixth."  If  we  suppose,  then, 
that  the  latter  designation  was  employed  by  St.  John, 
the  former  by  St.  Mark,  all  difficulty  disappears. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  admitting  such  a  series  of 
absolutely  groundless  suppositions  as  a  basis  to  be  relied 
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upon  in  the  interpretation  of  an  important  text  of  Scripture 
is  aurely  aufSciently  great  to  form  a  valid  reason  for 
hesitating  to  accept  the  interpretation  which  resta  upon  no 
better  foundation.  Moreover,  it  ie  not  to  be  overlooked 
that,  in  thia  view,  the  expression,  "  the  sixth  hour,"  is  em- 
ploved  by  Si  John,  in  narrating  the  earlier  of  the  two 
eveuta,  and  the  expreeaion,  "  the  third  hour,"  by  St.  Mark, 
in  narrating  the  later  one. 

Ae  regards  the  fourth  opinion,  based,  as  it  is.  upon 
mecety  another  form  of  the  theory  of  "  hours,"  already 
discuBBed,  it  is  manifestly  open  to  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  bo  fully  set  forth  against  that  theory. 

The  fifth  opinion,  so  far  as  mere  a  priori  considera- 
tions  are  concerned,  obviously  difiers  but  slightly  in  its 
merits  froni  the  first  of  the  views  set  forth  in  examining 
Ihe  text  of  St,  Mark.  It  differs,  however,  from  that  view 
ID  another  respecl  of  very  substantial  importance — ^the 
eiistcnce  of  a  certain  amount  of  MS,  authority  in  favour 
of  the  corrected  reading  here  suggested. 

In  this  respect,  then,  the  case  stands  thus.  As  regards  (1) 
manuscript  authority,  the  reading,  "  it  was  about  the  third 
hour,'  is  found  in  one  of  the  five  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New 
Tertaraent  that  rank  highest  in  antiquity — Codex  D. 
[Cantabrigiengit  or  Bezae)  ;  thia  MS.  dates  probably  from 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,'  Moreover,  (2)  we  nave  in  favour 
of  this  reading  the  remarkable  teetimony  of  an  ancient 
writer,  the  author  of  the  Chronieon  PatchaU  (circ.  A.D,  630), 
vko  adopts  it,  mentioning  that  he  does  so  on  the  authority 
not  only  of  many  accurate  copies,  "  accurata  exemplaria," 
but  also  of  the  very  autograph  of  St.  John  himself, 
which  he  describes  as  then  still  extant,  deeply  venerated 
tiy  the  faithful,  in  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  And 
(3|  in  fine,  as  regards  the  judgment  of  modem  critical 
editors,  this  reading  is  not  without  support  from  scholars 
of  the  first  rank :  Griesbach,  for  instance,  in  his  critical 
^tion  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  marks 
II  as  iif  egval  authority  with  the  reading  commonly  received. 

It  is  not  strange  then  that  this  explanation  of  tlie 

'  In  the  more  uideut  Codtx  Sinaitiau,  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
{*et  fitotHotf,  page  211),  the  word  rpmj  appeorfl,  not,  however,  in  the 
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appareot  dfflcrepatic}'  of  the  narratiTes  has  been  adopted 
hj  many  of  the  moet  emineDt  commentators,  Cattiolic  and 
Protestant. 

Even  its  wannest  adTocatea,  however,  moat  confees 
that  it  ifi  an  explanation  not  altogether  free  from  difficulty. 
The  weight  of  MS.  atithority  is  decidedly  against  it.  And 
it  is  clearly  open  to  the  oriticism  of  Greswell'  and  other 
writers,  that,  while  the  exietiog  difference  of  MS.  reading* 
is  quite  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  more 
commonly  received  reading  is  the  tnie  one,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  impo«8ible  to  explain  how  the  more  commonly 
received  reading  could  have  been  introduced  into  the  text, 
if  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  corruption.' 

Hence  another  solution  of  the  difiScutty — the  sirttt  in  the 
enumeration  already  eet  forth — is  preferred  by  many 
writers.  They  suggest,  then,  that,  even  accepting  the 
commonly  received  reading  as  genuine,  we  may  suppose 
that  Pilate  took  his  place  upon  the  judgment  seat  at  an 
hour  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  Crucifixion  to  take  place 
at  nine  o'clock,  *•  the  third  hour,"  as  stated  by  St,  Mark. 

St  John's  text,  no  doubt,  tells  us  that  it  was  "  about 
the  sizth  hour,"  when  Pilate  thus  took  his  seat  aa  judge. 
But  is  it  clear,  those  writers  ask,  that  St  John,  in  desig- 
nating the  hours  of  the  day,  follows,  as  St  Mark  does, 
the  Jewish  method,  and  not  the  "Roman,"  which  began 
with  midnight,  and  in  which  "the  sixth  hour"  corres- 
ponded with  the  hour  from  5  to  6  a.m.  T 

St.  John's  narrative,  as  all  writers  od  the  Qospels  now 
recognise,  was  written  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  writing 
of  the  other  three,  subsequent  also  to  the  fall  of  Jemsalem 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  social  polity  of  the  Jews,  when 
the  Roman  supremacy  was  fully  established,  and  Roman 
usages  and  Roman  forms  of  speech  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  usages  and  forms  that  had  so  long  been  the  peculiar 
characterisrics  of  the  Jewish  race.  If,  then,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  St  John's  numbering  of  the  houn 

rfalRHU  a/Mni  a  Hamonf  o/tht  Oe*peli.  Dim.  42. 
it  Dot  infinite);  more  probable,"  eajra  Greswell,  iUd,  "  that  if 
lal  nading  wu  imf,  there  7011111  be  a  couatant  teudencj  to 
t  iiit«  Tpirt),  ttiat  ao  tbe  teatimooy  of  St.  John  might  bt 
i  appaientl;  with  that  of  St.  Mark,  than  th«  contrary?  For 
irigioal  reading  been  rpin},  not  one  MS.  of  other  amthoritr, 
ventuio  to  affirm,  voold  lure  exhibited  wtir :  bnt  if  it  wm 
•ecomea  a  moral  oerttuntr  that  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
latance  or  other,  it  woold  be  found  to  be  aaaimilated  to  rptr^.' 
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proceeda  on  a  "  Roman  "  syatwa,  altogether  different  ftx>m 
the  Jewish  method,  followed  by  St  Mark,  so  tliat,  in  fact, 
8t.  John's  "  sixth  hoiu*,"  was  antecedmit  bj  three  hoim  to 
St.  Mark's  "  third  hour,"  it  is  manifest  that  all  difficulty  as 
to  a  conflict  of  testimony  between  the  two  Evangelista 
disappears. 

Is  there,  then,  sufficient  reason  to  snppoee  that  this 
different  system  of  numbering  the  hours  is  followed  by  St. 
JohnT 

The  author  generally  referred  to  by  modem  writers  as 
thechief  authority  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  answer  to  this 
queBtdonjisDr.Townson.anEhigliah  writer  of  thelast  century. 
In  his  DUtfrtatxont  on  the  Four  Gomele,  he  examines  at  great 
leneth,  and  with  great  erudition,  the  various  texts  in  which 
St.  John  makes  mention  of  any  specific  hours  of  the  day; 
and  in  each  case,  from  the  circumstancee  of  the  event  nar- 
rated, he  undertakes  to  showthat  the  method  of  numbering 
followed  by  the  Evangelist  cannot  have  been  the  Jewish 
method,  bemming  at  sunrise,  and  must  have  been  the 
so-called  "  Roman  "  method,  in  which,  as  in  the  system 
followed  in  modem  times,  the  numbering  of  the  nours 
begins  at  midnight. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon 
an  examination  of  this  question.  We  must,  indeed,  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  common  error,  most  learnedly  refuted 
by  Dr.  Townnon,  of  desigDating  this  method  of  numbering 
the  hours  as  "  Roman."  It  is  plain  to  demonstration  that 
the  ordinary  Roman  method  of  nnmberiDg  the  hours  was 
in  this  respect  identical  with  that  of  the  Jews.  Bat  assu- 
ming that  the  mmibering  of  the  hours  beginning  at 
midnight  was  a  method  wliich  St.  John  was  not  unhkely 
to  have  adopted  in  his  Gospel,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
whether  there  is  in  the  present  case  any  special  reason 
for  regarding  this  assumption  as  inadmissible  here.  The 
question  is  to  be  examined  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  time 
required  for  the  occurrence  of  the  various  incidents 
of  the  Passion. 

Two  sets  of  incidents  are  here  to  be  taken  into 
account :  those  that  preceded  the  time  of  Pilate's  taking 
bis  place  on  the  judgment  seat,  and  those  that  inter- 
vened between  that  formal  opening  of  the  Roman  judicial 
process  and  the  actual  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

For  the  latter  series  of  incidents,  it  is  clear  that  abun- 
dance of  time  is  allowed  in  the  interval  of  three  hours, 
from  six  o'clock  to  nine. 
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But,  as  to  the  former,  it  is  difBcuU,  indeed,  to  see  how 
all  that  is  narrated  by  the  Evangelists  as  having  thuti 
occurred  on  that  morning,  could  have  occurred  before  sii 
o'clock. 

To  appreciate  the  force  of  this  consideration,  it  is 
ueeeseary,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  clearly  to  mind  the 
number  and  order  of  the  judicial  proceedings  that 
took  place  before  the  various  Tribunals,  This,  prob- 
ably, IS  the  point  in  regard  to  which,  more  than  any 
other  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Passion,  a 
difficulty  in  forming  a  clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  the  events  as  they  actually  occurred,  is  apt  to  arise 
from  the  reading  of  the  Four  Gosptiis  as  distinct  and 
independent  narratives.  Or  perhaps  indeed  it  should  rather 
be  said  that  such  a  course  is  most  likely,  as  regards  thia 
point,  to  result  in  no  definite  idea  being  formed  on  the 
subject  at  all.  But  if  we  carefully  examine  the  narratives, 
comparing  them  so  as  to  ascertain  their  Harmony,  we  shall 
find  that  the  following  distinct  proceedings,  more  or  lees 
judicial  in  their  nature,  took  place  subsequent  to  the 
Keizure  of  our  Lord  in  the  garden,  and  previous  to  Pilate's 
taking  his  place  on  the  judgment  seat  "  about  the  sixth 
hour." 

r.  The  Prelimiiutri/  Interrogatory  before  the  High  Priest 
Annas.     This'  is  narrated  only  by  St.  John  {xviii,  19-23). 

II,  The  Preliminary  Judicial  Inquiry  before  the  High 
Priest  Caiphas.  This  is  narrated  by  St.  Matthew  (xxvi. 
59-6H)  and  St,  Mark  (siv.  55-154). 

HI.  The  Formal  Trial  be/ore  the  Jewish  Council  This  is 
mentioned  by  SL  Matthew  (xxvii.  1),  and  St.  Mark  (xv.  1). 
St.  Luke  (sxii.  6l}-71)alonenarrat^  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  at  it. 

IV.  First  Proceedings  befirre  Pilate.  These,  according 
to  the  view  most  generally  taken  by  Harmonists,  are  nat- 
rated  by  the  four  Evangehsts — St  Matthew,  xxvii.  11  14 ; 
St.  Mark,  XV.  2-5;  St.  Luke,  xxiiL  2-7 ;  St.  John,  xviii. 
28-38,  and  probably  also,  38-40. 

'  In  a  Note  appended  to  the  little  woi^  on  the  Hannony  of  the 
Goepel  NarratiTea,  to  whicik  I  have  more  tbui  once  referred  in  this 
Paper,  I  have  set  forth  the  principal  viene  of  commentators  regard- 
ing this  incident  of  the  Passion  (Jlamumy^  &c..  Note  26).  I  ma;  be  per- 
mitted here  to  mention  that,  by  an  obvious  typogrsphical  error,  this 
Interrogstory  is  in  the  next  Note  (Note  27)  ref erred  to  the  Tribunal 
of  Caiphas, 
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V,  The  Proceedings  before  Herod.  Theae  are  narrated 
only  by  StXake  {xxiii.  8-12). 

VI.  Final  Proceedings  be/ore  Pilate.  These  also,  like 
the  former  proceedings  before  Pilate,  are  narrated,  in  more 
or  lesB  detail,  by  the  four  Erangeliets. 

The  incidents  recorded  under  the  four  laat  of  the 
headiagH  thus  set  forth,  must,  it  is  obvious,  have 
occupied  a  conaiderable  time.  Now  the  earhest  of  these, 
that  IS  to  say,  the  Formal  Trial  before  the  Council,  did  not 
take  place,  at  all  events,  before  dawn.  The  oral  law,  in 
fact,  required  for  the  validity  of  a  trial  in  a  capital  case, 
that  it  should  be   held  in  the  hght   of  day.    Thus  the 

{'udicial  proceedings  held  during  the  previous  night, 
lefore  Annas  and  Caiphas,  were  merely  preliminary. 
By  means  of  them  the  enerdes  of  our  Locd  were 
enabled  to  expedite  the  proceedings  of  the  solemn 
Trial  in  the  morning.  And  that  this  solemn  Trial  was  not 
held  before  daybreak  we  have  evidence,  not  only  in  the 
stringency  of  the  legal  enactment  just  now  referred  to, 
but  ^so  in  the  distinct  statements  of  the  three  Evangelists 
by  whom  the  Trial  is  mentioned,  and  who  fix  its  time  by 
the  expressions,  rpwas  ytvofiitn}^,  <V(  to  it/mih,  us  tyivero 
^pip^,  that  is  to  say,  when  morning,  and, in  fact,  (faj/,  had  come. 

The  writers  who,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  we 
are  now  examining,  identify  St.  John's  "  sixth  hour"  with 
6  o'clock  A.M.,  naturally  endeavour  to  assign  to  this  Trial 
before  the  Council  the  earUest  possible  hour  to  which 
those  expressioDS  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  applicable. 

Dr.  Townaon,  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  involved 
in  the  supposition  of  any  later  hour,  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  wordi  of  the  Evangelists  are  applicable  to  so  early  an 
hour  as/lntr  o'clock.  This,  he  justly  ODserves,  would  leave  an 
interval  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Trial  before  the  Jewish  Council,  and 
Pilate's  taking  his  place  on  the  seat  of  judgment^  "  about 
the  sixth  hour" — an  interval  which  commentators,  at  least 
gfenerally  speaking,  would  recognise  as  in  all  probabihty 
enfficient  to  allow  of  the  occurrence  of  the  intervening 
incidents. 

'The  writers  who  relj  npon  this  sixth  eolntion  of  the  difSculty, 
take  care  to  explain  that  the  earlv  hour  at  which  the  proceedings 
bdoTC  Pilst«  tuuat  thus  be  auppoged  to  have  begun,  does  not  form  a 
valid  objection  to  the  hypotheBis ;  BJnce,  as  Greswell  remarks,  "  the 
liabita  of  ancient  times  were  yerj  different  in  these  respects  from 
those  of  modern."  (Greswell,  Dissertation  4'i.) 
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But,  from  the  mere  enumeratioD  already  given,  it  is 
manifest  that  no  interval  notably  lees  than  this  would  snffioe. 

The  proceediDga  before  Pilate  alone  muat  have  occupied 
no  incooaiderable  time.  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate 
them  in  detail. 

1.  When  our  Lord  waB  first  brought  to  Pilate,  the 
Jews,  for  the  reason  specified  in  the  text,  did  not  enter 
into  the  Preetorium ;  and  coQBequently  Pilate  came  oat 
to  them.  Here  the  conversation  ensued,  between  Pilate 
and  the  accusers  of  our  Lord,  wiijch  in  recorded  by  bt, 
John  xviil  29-32. 

2.  Pilate  then  brou^t  our  Lord  with  him  into  (A« 
PrfFtorittm,  leaving  the  Jews,  as  before,  without.  The 
questioning  of  our  Lord  by  Pilate  that  took  place  within, 
with  our  Lord's  answers,  is  narrated  by  St.  John  xviU. 
33-38,  ending  with  Pilate's  half  impatient,  half  acomfnl, 
question,  "  What  is  truth  ? '" 

3.  Then  Pilate,  without  waiting  for  the  answer,  and 
leaving  our  Lord  within,  went  out  again  to  the  Jews,  and 
pronounced  his  first  express  declaration  of  the  innocence  of 
the  Accused.  Here  also,  most  probably,  we  are  to  place 
Pilate's  (first)  proposal,^  in  reference  to  the  privilege  of  the 
Feast,  to  release  our  Lord,  and,  perhaps,  the  first  express 
demand  of  the  Jews  for  the  liberatiou  of  Barabbaa  in  His 
stead.     See  St.  John,  xviii.  38-40. 

4.  The  next  section  of  St.  John's  narrative  (xix.  1-3) 
brings  us  once  more  within  the  Preetorium.  It  narrates  the 
scoiurgjng,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  and  the  subsequent 
mockmg  of  our  Lord  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Of  these 
incidents,  it  is  plain  from  the  context  that  at  least  the  two 
latter  must  have  occurred  within. 

5.  Then  Pilate  once  more  went  out  to  the  Jews,  and, 
after  a  short  fiddress,  brought  out  our  Lord  now  clad  in  the 
purple  robe  and  crowned  with  thorns.  Here  occurred  the 
incident  of  the  Eece  Homo.    See  St.  John,  xix.  4-8. 

■"'Thoa  •trt  ■  King,  then?'  ttid  Filato  to  Him  in  utoniahment 
Tea ;  but  &  king  not  in  this  region  of  falaitiee  and  ghadowe,  but  one 
bom  to  bear  witnesa  unto  uie  trutii,  and  one  whom  all  that 
nere  of  the  truth  ^ould  bear.  '  Truth,'  said  Pilate,  impatiently, '  Wiiat 
ia  truth?'  What  had  he — a  busy,  practical,  Roman  governor — to  do 
with  auoh  abftractions?  Wliat  beariog  bad  they  on  the  qneetion  of  life 
and  death?" — Camom  Fakrab,  Life  q/^  CArui,  chapter  60. 

'  I  tiaTO  eliewlieTo  (Harmony  of  ilu  Ooipel  Narratitei,  fco.,  Note  31) 
atAt«d  the  i«esonj  for  diatinguiabmg  this  proposal,  here  namited  by  St. 
JcbD,  fromtheaamawhat  BiimlaTonenanatedby  St.  Matthew  (zzriL  17), 
St.  iitsk  (rv.  9),  and  St.  Ltike  (xaii.  17 -iO). 
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6.  Finding  his  eflfoits  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of  onr 
Lord  ihiatrated,  Pilate  now  brought  Him  once  more  within 
the  PrKtorium,  and  there  held  with  Him  the  oonvereation 
narrated  by  St.  John,  six.  9-11. 

7.  After  this,  as  we  learn  from  what  follows,  he  cam« 
out  again,  and  once  more  sought  to  release  our  Lord, 
but  was  now  finally  overawed  oy  the  threatening  cries, 
"  If  thou  release  this  man,  thou  art  no  fnend  of  Ceesar'e." 
(SL  John,  xa..  12.) 

8.  "  Ulien  Pilate  therefore  beard  these  words,  he 
brought  Jesus  out,  and  sat  down  on  the  judgment  seat  .  . 
It  was  about  the  sixth  hour."     (St  John,  xix.  13, 14.) 

9.  In  fine,  in  the  following  vereee  (xix.  15,  16),  the 
Evangelist  narrates  the  close  of  the  proceedings  before 
Pilate,  and  the  sentence  of  Crucifixion. 

It  ifl  to  be  observed  that  with  the  one  trifling  exception, 
to  which  I  have  called  attention,  this  statement  of  the 
order  of  the  incidents  of  this  stage  of  the  Passion  is  in 
no  way  conjecturaL  And,  as  shown  by  the  reference  in 
each  case,  I  nave  throughout  strictly  followed  the  order  of 
St.  John's  narrative. 

Nor  is  there  among  writers  of  authority  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  point  at  which  the  long  interruption  in 
these  proceedings  occurred,  which  was  caused  by  Pilate's 
sending  away  our  Lord  to  Herod.  The  narrative  of  this 
incident,  with  the  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Herod's 
Palace,  and  of  those  that  immediately  followed  our  Lord's 
retiun  to  the  Court  of  Pilate,  is  given  only  by  St.  Luke 
(xziii.  6-16).  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tne  place  of  this 
passage  of  St.  Luke's  Crospel  in  the  consecutive  narrative 
of  the  Passion  is  between  that  of  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  third,  and  that  of  the  events  mentioned  in  the^urlA, 
paragraphs  of  the  preceding  statement. 

Thus  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  any  of  those  compficated  questions 
in  reference  to  which  a  substantial  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  best  Harmonists — such,  for  instance, 
aa  the  question  where  we  should  place,  whether  before 
or  after  Pilate's  taking  his  place  on  the  judgment  seat,  the 
incidents  of  the  message  from  his  wife  (Matt,  xxvii  19), 
of  his  washing  his  hands  {ibid.  24),  and  of  the  demand 
for  the  liberation  of  Barabbas,  as  narrated  by  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  15-21),  StUark  (xv.  6-U),and  St.  Luke  (xxiii.  17-19). 
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Irrespective  of  any  coQclueion  that  may  be  come  to  with  re- 
gard to  these  incidents,  we  may  take  it  as  suflSciently  eetflb- 
tiBhed  that,  for  the  events  narrated  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  John 
that  occuiTed  between  the  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Council 
in  the   morning,  and  Pilate's  taking  his  place  upon  the 

i'udgment  seat  "about  the  sixth  hour,"  an  interval,  at  the 
east,  of  fully  two  hours  must  be  allowed.  And  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  computation  of  Dr.  Townson  himself,'  the 
chief  advocate  of  the  view  that  St.  John's  "  tixth  hour" 
was  the  hour  of  6  A.M. 

Are  we  then  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  such  an  interval 
could  in  fact  have  intervened  t  The  writers  who  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  necessarily  go  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  expressions,  irpouas  yivopivrfs,  hri  to  vpui, 
(US  tyivtTo  fji^pa,  used  by  the  Evangelists  in  reference  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Council  on  that  morning,  ate  appli- 
cable to  an  hour  so  early  as  four  o'clock,  or,  at  least,  as 
Greswell  puts  it,  "  shortly  after  four," 

But  the  question  plainly  is  one  not  so  much  of  opinion 
as  of  fact.  The  answer  to  it  must  altogether  depend  upon 
two  points — the  hour  of  sunrise,  and  the  duration  of  the 
dawn,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  twilight  preceding  sunrise, 
at  Jerusalem,  about  the  time  of  the  Equinox. 

For  information  regarding  those  plain  matters  of  fact 
we  may,  strange  to  say,  search  in  vain  in  the  works  even 
of  the  writers  best  known  among  modem  commentators. 

•  Greswell  also  (Diagertfttion  42),  who  eodoiees  Townaon's  view  as  to 
St.  John's  method  of  deHigaatintc  the  hours.  assi)(nB  practically  the  sams 
interval  for  those  events.  He  supposes  the  Formal  Trial  before  Uie 
Jewish  Council  to  have  been  held  "shortly  after  fimr";  this,  then,  he 
says,  having  been  speedily  completed,  '•  our  Lord  would  be  brought 
before  Pilate  soon  after  Ave ;  and  if  we  assign  the  space  of  one  hour  to 
the  intervening  events,  we  assign  what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  them, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  sitting  pro  tribunali,  which  would  conaequently 
be  soon  after  mi." 

But  Greswell,  it  umat  be  remembered,  in  this  compntation,  leaves 
altogether  out  of  account  the  time  required  for  the  sending  of  our  Lord 
to  Herod,  for  the  proceedings  in  Herod's  Palace,  for  our  Lo^'s  being  sent 
back  to  Pilate,  and  for  the  subsequent  prooeediugs  before  Pilate— all 
these  events,  in  bis  opinion,  not  having  occurred  until  after  Pilate  hod 
laten  hit  place  on  the  jmlgment  seal.   (St.  John,  lii.  14.) 

But,  as  I  liave  aXi&tdy  remarked,  this  writer,  notwithstanding  bis  adop- 
tion of  this  view  as  to  the  order  of  the  events,  nevertheless  cousiders  that 
anintervalof  two  hours  is  to  he  allowed  between  daybreak  and  the  time  of 
Pilate's  taking  his  seat  as  judge.  Also,  in  refereuoe  to  this  view  of 
Greswell's,  it  may  be  well  to  odd  that  it  involves  the  manifestly  im- 
probable supposition  that  the  scourging,  and  the  orowmng  with  thoml, 
oocorred  b^ort  our  Lord  was  sent  by  Pilate  to  Herod: 
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I  have,  however,  receatly  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  diBtinot  and,  I  should  say,  satisfactory,  statement  on 
the  matter,  in  an  interesting  volume,  the  first  volume  of  a 
work  apparently  still  incomplete.*     It  is  as  follows; — 

"  We  are  enabled  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  information 
kindly  commnnjcat^d  to  ua  by  a.  resident  in  Jerusalem  (the  Right 
Bev.  Dr.  Gobat,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jerusalem),  that  the  morning 
twilight,  at  Jerusalem,  about  the  vernal  equinox,  '  b^iDS  2  minutes 
or  3  minutes  before  5.30,  and  at  5.40  it  can  be  said  to  be /nil 
dta/Ughi.''     And  the  sdnriK  at  that  season  is  at  6  a.m.     .     . 

"  The  entire  duration  of  twilight  from  dawn  to  sunrise  ia  thus 
seen  not  to  have  exceeded  Zt  or  33  minutes." 

If,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  view,  we 
hold  that  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  was,  at 
all  events,  not  more  than  a  very  few  days  removed  from 
the  day  ot  the  vernal  equinox,  it  is  manifest  that  the  expres- 
siona  we  are  here  examii&ng  cannot  be  understood  of  an 
hour  earlier  than  half-past  Jive.  Where,  then,  are  we  to 
find,  between  this  hour  and  six,  or  even  half-past  six, 
o'clock,  the  interval  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have 
intervened  before  the  subsequent  point  of  time  spoken  of 
by  the  Evangelist  as  "  about  the  sixth  hour  t" 

The  difficulty  thus  raised  is,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent 
diminished  if,  with  many  modem  writers,  we  suppose  that 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion  was  between  two  and 
three  weeks  later  than  the  equinox.  But  even  making 
allowance  for  the  largest  possible  margin  than  can  thus  be 
regarded  as  available,  it  would  still  be  difficult  to  obtain 
an  interval  at  all  approaching  that  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  necessary  for  the  reqiiirements  of  the  eacred 
narrative. 

The  ingenious  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
definite  information  already  quoted  regarding  the  hours 
of  simiise  and  of  daybreak  at  Jerusalem,  is  himself  a  strong 
advocate  of  this  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  remarks, 
then,  that  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  day  which,  od  indepen- 
dent grounds,!  he  adopts  as  the  true  date  of  the  Crucifixion, 

I  The  Nem  TtOament.  A  New  Tmnslation,  with  (iopiouB  Teferenoes, 
Itc.     Bj  John  Brown  li'deUan,  U.A.     London,  1876. 

'From  calculations  made,  at  the  Bev.  Mr.  M'Clellan'a  request,  hj 
PtofeBBor  Adams,  I>irector  ot  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  it  appears 
that  within  the  period  a.d.  29-33,  the  great  Festival  of  the  Paschal 
celebration,  the  15th  dajr  of  the  Jewi^  month  Nisan,  fell  on  Friday 
only  twice,  that  is  to  say  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  April,  in  A.D.  30,  and  on 
Friday,  the  Srd  of  April,  m  «.i).  33. 

Nov,  as  it  is  quite  o^lain  that  Friday  was  the  day  of  the  week  on 
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daybreak  occmred,  at  JeroBalem,  at  about  (en  nimita  before 
Jive  o'clock.  To  this  time,  then,  he  assigiis  the  formal 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Council ;  "  the  cause  being  pre- 
judged," he  adds,  "the  formal  sitting  lasted  a  very 
few  nuDutes : "  thus  he  \b  enabled  to  assign  **  about 
5  A.M.  "  as  the  hour  at  which  our  Lord  waa  brought  before 
Pilate.  For  the  firet  portion  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Soman  Governor  previous  to  the  sending  away  of  our  Lord 
to  King  Herod,  Be  conjectures  that  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  suffice.  In  another  half  hour,  our  Lord  might 
have  been  brought  back  to  Pilate's  Court :  this  brings  ua 
to  about  a  quarter  to  six.  And,  he  coDsiders,  the  remain- 
ing incidents  of  this  stage  of  the  Pamon  might  have 
occurred  within  a  sufficiently  short  time  to  enable  us  to 
verify  the  expression,  "it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,"  that  is, 
as  we  may  suppose,  not  later  than  half-past  six,  when  Pilate 
took  his  place  upon  the  judgment  seat.  It  is  clear,  of 
course,  that  abundance  ot  time  would  then  remain  for  all 
that  intervened  until  the  actual  Crucifixion  at  nine  o'clock. 

It  is,  in  conclusion,  to  be  remembered  that,  apart  from 
all  OTiecial  considerations  arising  out  of  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  incidents  we  are  here  examining,  this  eixth 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  altogether  dependent  for  its 
stability  on  the  theory  that,  throughout  his  Gospel,  St. 
John's  method  of  numbering  the  hours  of  which  he 
speaks,  is  different  from  that  which  was  in  use  among 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
Gospel  history.  The  general  question  thus  raised  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  Paper 
in  some  future  number  of  the  Rkcobd.  As  regards  the 
fecial  question  which,  as  an  appropriate  one  for  esamina- 
bOD  at  this  season  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  I  have  reviewed 
at  such  lengUi  in  the  present  number,  probably  few  readers 
who  have  had   the  patience  to   follow   this   lengthened 

died,  it  would  follow  from  tbia  compntatiou,  thmt  th« 
li,  if  He  was  crucified  on  the  15th  d&j  of  Nisan,  must 
either  of  thoM  tvo  jmtb.  Bnt  it  ii  now  nnireraally 
tiie  year  a.d.  3U  jb  too  lat«  a  date,  llierefore,  on  tiw 
>T  Adunt'  calculation^  and  of  the  auppoeitJOD  alr«^; 
red  that  Fhdaj,  the  7th  of  Apnl,  a.v.  90,  waa  the  tra* 

Dent!  qf  nncertaintjr,  howerer,  enter  tato  this  compu- 
aot  snrpriaing  to  find  that  reaulti  widely  differing  from 
irrived  at  by  otlieT  writers,  bj  whom  the  ume  general 
isamplored. 
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exposilion  of  it  will  hesitate  tu  endorBe  tha  jndgmenti 
wmch  I  began  my  Paper  bj  transoribiD^  from  Usldonatut 
and  Cardinal  ToletuB.  Whether  they  wiU  endorse  alw  the 
jndgment  of  Pathzi,  will  probably  depend  upon  the  opiuioa 
they  may  form,  favourable  or  adrene,  as  to  the  admiaeibility 
of  uiie  theory  of  a  diffraence  between  the  methods  of  num- 
bering the  hours  followed  by  the  two  £van£reliatB. 

W.  J.  WilSH. 


MODEKN    ERRONEOUS    SYSTEMS    OF    BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 

UP  to  the  period  of  the  Protestant  revolt,  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  interpreting  the  Sacred  ScHptures 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Church,  and  the  tradition  of 
the  Fathers  was  nniveraally  received.  The  abuses  uf  the 
Cabalistic  and  Allegorical  systems  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianify  were  not  a  denial  or  rejeotion  of  this  principle. 
They  were  rather  exoesees  committed  by  individuals  in  the 
application  of  theories  sanctioued  W  the  Church.  The 
Caoalisric  eysteui  in  itself  did  not  di^r  substantially  from 
the  orthodox  one  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  mystical 
senae  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  while  ihe  Allegorical, 
which  was  carried  to  excess  by  Origen  and  his  foUowers, 
and  even  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  youth,  as  he  himself  informs 
OB  in  his  commentary  on  the  Prophet  Abdias,  is  still  recog- 
nised by  the  Church. 

This  palmary  principle  of  sacred  hermeneutics  was  not 
denied  even  by  the  various  heretics  who  arose  from  time 
to  time.  On  ue  contrary,  so  far  were  they  from  despising 
or  rejecting  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  ana  the 
teaching  of  tradition,  that  they  laboured  hard  to  draw 
one  and  the  other  in  defence  of  their  peculiar  innovations. 

The  ao-called  reformers  of  the  sixteeuth  century,  cast* 
ing  aside  the  principle  of  authority,  started  with  a  new  one 
which  has  produced  the  most  lamentable  results  in  the 
religioaB  and  social  order.  Applying  the  new  theory  of 
independence  to  the  Sacred  Scnpture,  Luther,  Calvin  and 
ZwingliuB  laid  down  as  a  ftindameutal  law :  "  unumquem- 
qne  fidelom  per  se,  et  abst^ne  ullo  reepectu  ad  anthenticum 
Eoclesiae  magisterium,  scnpturctm  intelligere  poeas,  et  ex  oa 
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fidei  suae  aormam  accipere."  This  new  dogma  was  accepted 
by  all  the  eecta  that  sprang  out  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
found  in  the  confessiouB,  articles,  and  writingB  of  the 
CalvinistB  and  Anglicans  as  well  as  the  Lutherans. 

Individual  faith  was  then  to  be  dedaced  from  Holy 
Writ  alone.  But  how  was  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ  to  be 
discovered  ?  Having  rejected  the  ma^terium  of  the 
Church,  what  was  to  be  substituted  for  it  t  who  was  to  be 
the  authentic  interpreter  of  God's  word,  what  to  be  the 
rule  of  Christian  faith  ?  In  its  very  infancy,  the  innate 
spirit  of  tliis  religious  revolution  was  made  mamfest  It 
was  capable  of  knocking  down,  but  not  of  bnilding  up. 
Its  parents  and  abettors  could  unite  in  negation  and  rejec- 
tion, but  not  in  afiKrmation  and  substitution.  Agreeing  in 
the  fimdamental  principle,  they  split  when  there  was 
question  of  applying  it.  Luther  ana  his  followers,  among 
whom  are  the  Episcopalians  and  others,  invented  what  is 
called  the  rational  tj/stem,  according  to  which  the  sense  of 
the  Bible  can  be  determined  with  certainty  by  the  proper 
use  of  right  reason,  by  the  private  judgmejU  of  each  in- 
dividual aided  by  tne  rules  of  sacred  benneneutics. 
Calvin  was  not  pleased  with  this  theory.  He  founded  a 
new  system,  called  the  Pietigtic,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  other  sects  He,  and  ttey 
who  beheve  with  him,  assumed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
present  with  the  faithful  while  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
oy  a  special  interior  t7/umt nation,  suggests  and  reveals  its 
sense,  and  all  things  necessary  for  salvation. 

They  who  sowed  the  wind,  reaped  the  whirlwind.  The 

principle  of  independent  interpretation  produced  an  endle«B 

variety  of  belief.     Even  amongst  the  merabeiB  of  the  same 

Beet,  uniformity  of  faith  became  impossible.     The  seed  of 

religions  discord,  which  was  scattered  broadcast  prodnced 

fruit  an  hundred  fold.     Such  was  the  confnson   in   the 

camp  of  Proteetantiam,  that  Luther  himself  bad  to  esclaim 

"ei  dinriue  steterit  mundns,  itemm  eeset  neceesarium,  ut 

propter  diversas  scripturae  interpretationesquaenODCsunt, 

soserrandam  fidei  unitatem  concilii  decreta  recipiamns 

e  ad  ea  confugiamus '' — (De  Veritate  Corporis  Chiisti 

ra  Zwinglium.) 

t  is  vain  to  look  for  consiatuicy  amongst  those  who 
aside  from  the  true  faith.  Some  remedy  had  to  be 
ied,  eome  barrier  opposed  to  this  anbridled  licence  of 
itural  intnpretstiott  and  consequent  retigiotts  disunion. 
tt  was  it  to  be,  where  to  be  found  t  They  had  to  return 
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to  the  principle  of  authoril^  which  they  had  bo  snmmarily 
set  asiae.  What  in  fact  does  the  Confeesion  of  Augsburg 
mean  ?  What  the  three  Calvinistic  confuSBioiiB  or  symbols 
of  faith  of  the  years  1532,  1536,  and  15661  What  the 
symbol  of  the  reformed  theotoeiaos  in  the  Synod  of  Paris 
1559  J  What  the  symbol  of  faith  under  Edward  VI., 
and  the  "Confession"  of  the  Anglican  Episcopalians,  in 
the  Synod  of  London  under  Elizabeth,  consisting  of  the 
"  Thirty-nine  Articles "  t  All  theee  were  an  effort  at 
nniformity  of  faith  by  a  practical  re-establishment  of  some 
principle  of  authority,  and  a  virtual  deaial  of  the  individaa! 
rehgious  liberty  which  inaugurated  the  innovation. 

1  say  a  practical  re-egtablishment,  because  they  were 
not  content  with  merely  formulating  articles  of  belief,  and 
submitting  them  to  the  individual  and  private  judgment  of 
their  followers,  as  in  common  cousistency  beyond  this  they 
couldnotgo.  They  went  much  further.  These  symbols  were 
made  the  tests  of  orthodoxy.  Their  professors  and  ministers 
were  obliged  to  swear  by  them  ;  fines,  imprisonment,  and 
even  death  were  sometimes  the  punishment  of  contumacy 
in  disbelief  or  disobedience.  They  arrogated  to  themselves 
an  authority,  which  they  denied  to  legitimate  power.  But 
logic  has  its  laws,  and  the  appeal  to  authority  by  peraons 
who  had  started  with  a  denial  of  all  authori^,  as  was  natural, 
proved  abortive.  The  contradiction  was  bo  patent,  that 
few  if  any  Protestants,  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  new- 
fangled dogmas  of  faith.  Harmony  was  not  restored,  on  the 
eonttary,  tliscord  became  more  widespread.  New  sects 
made  their  appearance,  and  rehgious  opinions  became  so 
DumerouB,  that  in  the  same  sect  few  could  be  found  to  hold 
the  same  beHef  even  about  the  most  essential  mysteries  of 
Christian  faith. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  Babeho  confusion,  two  men  arose 
from  the  bosom  of  Calvinism.  They  founded  a  new  sect, 
and  a  new  system  of  bibhcal  interpretation.  I  allude  to 
the  Socinians,  LeUus  and  Faustus,  the  uncle  and  nephew, 
who,  banished  from  Switzerland,  found  a  home  in  Poland, 
and  hence  the  name  by  which  they  are  known,  of  the 
"Polish  Brothers,"  The  former  died  in  Switzerland  in 
1562,  the  latter  at  Cracow  in  1604.  They  were  the  founders 
of  the  Unitarians,  so  called  because  of  their  behef  in  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  the  distinction 
of  persona  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 

The  Socinian  system  of  hermeneutics  is  nothing  less 
than  the  purest  naturalism.     They  assumed,  that  reason 
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alone  is  the  standard  and  rule  of  faith.  All  revelation  in 
Holy  Writ  has  to  be  judged  by  this  crtandard.  Whatever 
fluipaeees  the  compreheneion  of  reason,  or  exceeds  the 
forces  of  nature,  has  to  be  rejected  as  false,  the  rest  may 
be  accepted.  They  were  careful,  however,  not  to  pro- 
pound this  novel  and  strange  theory  in  its  naked  deformity. 
While  rejecting  doctrines,  they  retained  the  dogmatic 
Ecclesiastical  terminology  in  which  the  sune  doctrines 
were  expressed.  For  example,  though  they  denied  the 
existence  of  three  distinct  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
they  still  professed  to  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  meaning  thereby  three  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature,  i.e.,  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  They 
retained  and  professed  to  believe  the  words  of  St.  John, 
c  i.  V.  14, "  Et  verbum  caro  factum  est,"  and  stiU  they 
denied  the  hypoetatic  union,  contending  that  these  words 
refer  to  an  union  bv  grace  with  hiunan  natm-e. 

The  ravings  of  ^e  Socinians  paved  the  way  for  the 
religious  incredulity  and  bibUcal  rationalism  of  the  succeed- 
ing centuries.  The  first  traces  of  this  last  stage  of  bibhcal 
exegesis  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  English  philoBO- 
phers  Hume,  Hobbes,  Bohngbroke,  and  Wolatau,  who  made 
an  open  profession  of  naturalism,  deism,  and  scepticism,  and 
heaped  uie  most  scathing  ridicule  on  mysteries,  revelatioa, 
inspiration,  and  divine  authority.  This  ^irit  soon  passed 
into  France,  and  was  taken  up,  fostered  and  propagated 
by  such  men  as  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Bayle, 
Rousseau,  and  embodied  in  the  famous  work  called  the 
"  Encyclopedia,"  the  teachings  of  which  led  to  the  socialism 
of  the  close  of  the  last  century.  From  France  it  paased 
into  Grermany,  where  it  assumed  a  definite  form,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  system.  The  French  and  English  philosophers 
assailed  the  Holy  Scripture  with  reckless  raillery,  and 
bitter  cynicism.  The  Qermtus  entered  the  contest  more 
soberly  and  aeriouely,  but  with  more  damaging  effect 
They  professed  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Word, 
praised  the  sublimity  of  its  teaching  and  morality.  For  the 

I  purpose  of  its  interpretation  they  made  a  study  of  philo- 
ogy  and  oriental  archaeology.  The  more  easily  and 
c^ctusliy  to  propagate  their  principles,  they  published  at 
Berlin  from  1766  to  1606  a  periodical  called  "The  Univer- 
sal Oennan  LitHrary."  -  The  writers  of  this  periodical,  of 
whom  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  and  thir^, 
were  called  "  Dlominati."  Their  aim  was  to  eliminate  from 
the  Saond  Writ  every  element  of  the  supematunU.    By 
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plausibility  of  argument  and  a  parade  of  biblical  erudition 
they  moceeded  in  drawing  many  into  the  vortex  of  in- 
credulity. Kew  meanings  were  given  to  words,  strange 
metaphors  gratuitously  invented,  prejudices  and  erroneous 
traditions  of  the  Jews  raked  up,  and  mingled  with  the 
preaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  historical  factfl  turned 
mto  legends.  They  observed  a  method  and  order  in  the 
work  of  demolition.  To  understand  their  tactics,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  8acred  Scripture  contains  a  triple 
supernatural  element.  It  contains  the  supamaturat  dogmatic 
element,  or  mysteries  and  truths  sinpassmg  the  oomprehea- 
sion  of  reason.  There  is  secondly  the  siu>tmatural  inoral 
element,  compriong  the  laws,  precepto,  and  counsels,  which 
belong  to  the  supernatural  order  of  grace  and  redemption. 
We  have  finally  the  lupematural  historic  element,  which 
consists  in  miracles  or  facts  exceeding  the  forces  of  nature. 
To  this  element  prophecies  may  be  reduced.  Now,  though 
some  writers  assailed  this  threefold  supernatural  element 
indiscriminately,  still  for  the  most  part,  the  work  we* 
divided,  and  each  element  was  exposed  to  the  exclusive 
and  direct  attack  of  some  philosopher,  school,  or  system. 
Semler,  who  may  be  oaJled  the  parent  of  rationalistic 
exegesie,  assailed  the  supernatural  dogmatic  element.  In 
bis  work  "Apparatus  ad  hteralem  V.  et  N.  Testamenti 
interpretationem  "  of  the  year  1767,  he  propounded  a  novel 
system,  called  the  "system  of  accommodation,"  in  which 
be  contends  that  all  the  mysteries  and  supernatural  truths 
preached  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  mere  prejudices 
and  false  notions  of  the  Jews,  to  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
s  prudent  economy  for  the  purpose  of  winning  them  over 
to  the  Evangelicid  doctrine,  Cnrist  and  the  Apostles  ac- 
commodated themselves. 

Against  the  supernatural  moral  element  arose  the 
celebrated  philosopner  of  Konigaberg,  Emmaciuel  Kant. 
Having  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  objective  certitude  of 
all  human  knowledge  in  a  work  entitled  "  Critica  purae 
rationis,"  in  another  work,  "  Religio  intra  limites  purae 
ratjonis,"  he  sought  to  cancel  the  supernatural  from  the 
moratity  of  ihe  Scriptures  by  the  mvention  of  a  new 
system.  This  system,  called  the  system  of  moral  interpre- 
tation, founded  on  the  false  supposition,  that  religion  con- 
sists in  morel  principles  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  dogmatio 
truths,  proposes  that  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  ethical  principles  of  pure  reason.  Hence 
no  seDse  of  Scripture  can  be  accepted,  be  it  ever  to  nuuii'- 
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feet  from  the  context  and  ecope  of  the  author,  which  doe« 
not  contain  some  philosophic  principle  for  the  practice  of 
virtue.  But  (according  to  this  philosopher),  whatever  but- 
paeees  the  limits  of  nature,  or  range  of  reason,  not  only  does 
not  promote,  but  impedes  the  growth  of  virtue,  and  there- 
fore must  be  rejected. 

Against  the  supernatural  historic  element  a  special 
system  was  invented  by  Eichom  in  the  year  1780.  It  in 
called  the  system  of  mj^hical  interpretation,  which  was 
applied  by  its  founder  only  to  the  first  chapters  of  Gcneeis, 
and  the  prophecies  about  Christ.  He  contended  that  the 
narration  in  these  chapters  about  the  creation  of  the  world 
the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  the  fall  of  Adam  and  expul- 
sion from  the  garden,  &c.,  are  pure  myths.  William  Bauer 
adopted  this  new  sj'stem,  which  he  extended  to  other 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Strauss  of  Tubingen,  in 
Lis  work  "  Vita  Jesu,''  published  in  1835,  appljing  this 
theory  to  the  New  Testament,  reduces  the  Gospel  history 
to  a  mere  legend.  Ernest  Renan  adopts  the  same  view  in 
a  work  with  the  same  title,  published  at  Paris  in  1863. 
This  too  is  the  teaching  of  the  whole  school  of  Tiibingen, 
whose  glory  is  negative  or  destructive  criticism.  This  is 
the  latest  development  of  rationalistic  exegesia  Beyond 
this,  impiety  cannot  go.  Stripped  of  every  shred  of  tht- 
supernatural,  their  divine  inspiration  denied,  their  authority 
and  veracity  impugned,  the  sacred  books  ai-e  reduced  to 
the  category  of  mere  profane  works,  to  which  at  most  a 
mere  human  authority  is  accorded.  And  the  authors  and 
champions  of  these  irreligious  and  subversive  theories  are 
the  men  who  have  been,  and  still  are,  honoured  with 
academical  distinctions,  extolled  by  journals  and  reviews, 
and  rewarded  with  University  professorships. 

For  ray  present  purpose  this  cursory  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  biblical  rationalism  with  which  I  intend 
principally  to  deal  in  these  papers,  wdll  suffice.  The  founda- 
tion, scope,  and  falsehood  of  each  system  will  be  made 
more  obvious  when  I   come  to  examine  them  in  detail. 

In  passing,  I  think  it  right  to  remctrk  that  though 
rationalism  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  principles  of 
Protestantism,  and  though,  now-a-days,  most  Protestants 
either  reject,  or  retain  only  in  name  and  appearance,  the 
divine  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ,  still  there  were  not  want- 
ing in  its  ranks  men  calling  themselves  orthodox  and 
conservative,  who  boldly  stepped  forward  and  ably  de- 
fended from  time  to  time  the  aanctil^  and  authority  of 
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God's  Word  agaiost  tlie  rampant  reTelliogs  of  rationalistio 
iDci-edulity.  Amongst  them  Gruericke  and  Hengstenberg, 
Winer,  Fritache,  OUhausen,  Home,  and  Burgon,  are  worthy 
of  honourable  mention.  But  destitute  of  authority,  and 
lacking  themaelvee  many  of  the  sounder  principles  of 
sacred  hermeneutics,  their  zeal,  industry,  and  praiseworthy 
intentions  were  quite  inefiTectual  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
onward  march  of  infidel  teaching  and  thought. 

Again,  though  Protestantism  and  rationahsm  are  as  nearly 
related  as  the  parent  to  the  child,  the  fountain  to  the  stream, 
yet  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  the  rationalistic 
systems  of  interpretation  and  the  Protestant  one  properly  so 
called.  Both  agree  in  repudiating  the  magUterium  of  the 
Chiurch,  and  placing  reason  on  its  throne.  But  the  scope  and 
domain  of  reason  is  much  wider  in  Uie  rationahstic  than  the 
Protestant  system.  In  this  its  office  is  merely  hermeneutical, 
in  that  it  is  hermeneutical  and  critical.  In  the  one,  reason 
is  made  the  judge  of  what  the  sense  of  Scripture  is ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  made  the  judge  not  only  of  what  the  proper 
meaning  or  sense  of  Scripture  is,  but  also  whether  such 
sense  contains  truth  or  falsehood.  The  conservative  Pro- 
testants, admitting  the  divinity  and  veracity  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  having  once  by  the  help  of  reason,  discovered 
what  they  conceive  to  be  its  true  meaning,  are  bound  to 
receive,  revere,  and  beUeve  it,  evfen  though  it  contain 
something  supernatural.  The  rationahsts  approach  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  they  would  the  discourses  ot 
Socrates  or  any  profane  author,  and  reject  or  embrace  its 
sense  and  teacbmg,  according  as  it  commends  itself  or 
otherwise,  to  the  judgment  of  their  reason.  In  a  word,  the 
Protestants  do  not  question  the  objective  truth  of  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  the  rationalists  do. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  why  the  rationalists 
admit  no  special  iiiles  of  hermeneutics  for  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Regarding  them  as  mere  human  works 
written  after  a  human  fashion,  they  reject  all  other  sub- 
sidies save  those  used  in  the  interpretation  of  any  profane 
author.  Philological  helps,  or  the  signification  of  words, 
and  use  of  language  as  gleaned  either  from  the  study  of  its 
etymology,  its  comparison  with  kindred  languages,  or  the 
testimony  of  tradition,  are  largely  employed ;  those  likewise 
derived  from  the  laws  of  human  thought,  the  context,  scope 
of  the  author,  parallel  places,  subject-matter,  &c,,  which 
come  under  the  heading  of  logical  criteria ;  and  finally  the 
historical  aids  which  spnng  from  the  external  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  persons,  and  things,  which  exercise  so  much 
Toi,  m.  Q 
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the  mind  of  a  writer,  and  the  knowledge  and 
Q  of  which  are  olteu  eo  useful  in  disceruiog  his 
Ml  these  are  studied,  extravagantly  extolled, 
ad  exclusively  applied  by  them.  Not,  however, 
jue  are  these  rational  rules  of  interpretation 
ire  not  neglected  by  Protestantfl  and  Catholics, 
recogniziug  in  the  sacred  books  a  special  cha- 
li  requires  special  hermenentical  laws,  do  not 
deny  that  they  were  written  by  men  in  human 
1  defining  the  sense  of  which  the  ordinary 
of  human  interpretation  cannot  be  ignored. 
;ial  character  of  the  Bible  to  which  I  have  jnst 
ognised  by  Christian  Protestants  as  well  as 
its  divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  its  entire 
iy  this  characteristic  it  is  distinguished  from 
rks,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  special  rules  of 
m,  which  arc  necessarily  to  be  borne  in  mind 
ieks  the  meaning  of  an  infallible  author.  Those 
may  be  properly  termed  Christian,  and  are  of 
negative,  are  reducible  to  two,  viz.:  first,  "all 
r  error  must  be  excluded  from  the  sense  ot 
second,  "  no  »•«(/ contradiction  can  be  admitted 
I  hagiographers."  Beyond  this  Protestants  do 
it  Catholics  cannot  rest  here.  For  UB  there  is 
graa  regarding  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
ther  and  special  rules  of  interpretation,  which 
yled  "Cathohc."  We  believe  that  the  whole 
velation,  and  hence  of  course  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
been  confided  to  an  authentic  and  infallible 
'iz, :  the  infalhble  Cathohc  Church.  From  this 
a  divinely  appointed  custodian  and  infallible 
arise  new  and  positive  ndes  of  hermeneutics, 
7  Catholic  interpreter  must  bear  in  mind.  He 
iber,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  Council 
at  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  expound  those  parts 
reference  to  faith  and  morals,  in  a  sense  differ- 
lat  which  the  Church  assigns  to  thera  either  by 
d  specific  definition,  or  by  its  ordinaiy  teaching 
,  of  which  the  Fathers, "  unanimously  coDsent- 
legitimate  and  recognised  expounders.  Nor  is 
o  be  understood  in  a  mere  negative  sense,  viz. : 
IS  merely  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  a  sense 
itholic  faith,  bnt  not  obliging  us  to  accept  the 
il  and  Patristic  interpretation.  This  estimate 
entine  decree,  the  invention  of  the  bold  and 
Qg  brain  of  Jalui,whom  some  others  followed,has 
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been  exploded  by  the  Vatican  Fathers.  In  the  3rd  Seeeioii, 
ch.  ii,  we  find  the  following  declaration  of  the  Council : — 
"  Qtioniam  vero  quae  Sancta  Tridcntina  sjnodus  de  inter- 
pretatioDe  divinae  scripturae  ad  coercenda  petulantia 
lagenia  salubriter  decrevit,  a  quibusdam  bomiiiiDUS  prave 
exponuntur,  qob  idem  decretuin  renovantes,  banc  illiuH 
inentem  esse  declaramuB,  ut  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  ad 
edificationem  doctrinae  Christiaoae  pertinentium,  m  pro  vero 
sensK  Sacrae  Scripturae  habendus  sit,  quem  tennit  ac  tenet 
Sancta  mater  Eccleeia,  cujus  est  judicare  de  vero  seoEu  et 
interpretatioue  Scripturarum  Saactarura,  atque  ideo  nemini 
licere  contra  bunc  sensum  a\it  etiam  contra  unaoimem 
cooseuBum  Patrum  ipsam  Scripturam  Sacram  interpretari." 

Eegarding  those  texts  of  Scripture  of  which  the  Church 
has  given  no  definite  interpretation,  the  Catholic  interpreter 
in  the  exercise  of  his  liberty,  must  keep  before  hia  mind  the 
analogy  of  faith,  which  is  another  rule  of  Catholic  her- 
laeneutics,  arising  &um  the  general  and  indirect  influence 
of  the  Church's  ma^teriwn,  as  embodied  in  its  authentic 
do^^atic  decrees,  its  authorized  symbols  of  faith,  and 
pubhc  and  universal  practice.  Hence  he  must  reject  every 
mterpretatiou  of  Holy  Writ  opposed  to  the  analogy  of 
Catholic  faith;  and  though  not  always  to  be  ased  as  a 
positive  standard  by  which  to  determine  the  sense  of 
■Scripture,  attention  to  it  cannot  but  throw  light  on  many 
obscure  and  difficult  passages. 

This  digression  regarding  the  Cathohc  system  of  her- 
meneudcs  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  erroneous 
ones  with  which  I  intend  to  deal,  has  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  clearly  defining  our  position  and  standpoint, 
and  thus  enabUng  us  to  take  a  more  pecure  and  compre- 
heosive  survey  of  that  of  our  adversaries.  Let  us  sum 
up  then  briefly  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
regarding  the  different  systems  of  henneneutics. 

All  the  laws  of  bibUcal  hermeneiitics  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — rational  and  dogmatic.  Agaiu,  the 
dogmatic  ones  may  be  subdivided  into  Christian  and 
Catholic.  Bationalists,  Proteetants,and  Catholics,  all  admit 
and  employ  rational  aids  in  scriptural  interpretation. 
Protestants  (I  mean  those  who  are  OuistianB  not  in  name 
only  but  in  reality)  as  well  as  Catholics,  add  to  these  the 
nee  of  Christian  rules.  But  only  Cathohcs  employ  the 
Catholic  rules.  The  Rationalists,  being  neither  Christians  nor 
Catholics,  reject  all  others  save  the  rational  ones. 

D.  Hallinan. 
{To  be  continued.)  Cooylf 
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May  the  Baptismal  Font  be  blested,  as  a  dutinel  ceremony, 
on  Holy  Saturday  ? 
You  will  oblige  man;  readers  of  the  Record,  if  yoa 
kindlj  i&y  whether  the  cuBtom  is  allowable  of  blessing  tlie 
Fout  aa  a  distinct  ceremony  on  Holy  Saturday,  or  whether  it  is  of 
obligation  to  carry  out  all  the  ceremonies  of  that  day  according  to 
the  small  ritual  of  Benedict  Xlll.  ? 

By  a  distinct  ceremony  we  underetand  our  respected 
correspondent  to  mean  that  all  other  portions  of  the  Holy 
Saturoay  function — the  blessinfi:  of  the  paschal  candle,  the 
reading  of  the  prophecies,  the  Mass — are  omitted. 

We  have  not  seen  this  question  raised  in  any  treatise  on 
hturgy.  It  is  oxa  opinion  that  such  a  practice  is  not  allowable. 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  rubrics  of  Holy  Saturday  that 
it  may  be  done.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  parts  of  the 
function  are  intimately  connected.  Thus,  it  is  ordered  in 
the  rubrics  that  the  paschal  candle,  which  has  been  just 
blessed,  should  be  borne  in  procession  by  an  acolyte  to  the 
font ;  and  a  portion  of  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  font  con- 
sists in  dipping  the  paschal  candle  into  the  water  of  the 
font. 

Moreover,  that  which  renders  the  blessing  of  the  font 
on  Holy  Saturday  specially  solemn  is  the  fact  that  the 
blessing  on  this  day  forms,  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
Church,  an  integral  portion  of  the  Holy  Saturday  function, 
and  is,  as  a  consequence,  blessed  in  immediate  coonectioD 
with  tiie  celebration  of  Mass. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  quite  feasible  the 
carrying  out  of  the  lull  ceremony  on  this  and  the  other 
days  of  Holy  Week  in  every  parish  church  that  the  ritual 
of  Benedict  XIII.  was  drawn  up. 

We,  then,  are  of  opinion  that  you  should  carry  out  Uie 
ceremony  according  to  the  ritual  of  Benedict  XIll.,  inclu- 
ding  the  blessing  of  the  candle,  the  reading  of  the  prophecies 
and  litanies,  and  the  celebration  of  Mass ;  and  if  this  is  not 
done,  that  the  font  is  to  be  bleesed  with  the  form  given  in 
the  Roman  rituaL 

There  is,  however,  another  sense  in  which  the  blessing 
of  the  font  is  a  distinct  or  separate  ceremony  from  the 
Mass.      The  Congregation  of  Kites  declared  on  the  14th 
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Jane,  1608,  Hiat  tbe  font  may  be  blessed  b;  one  prieet  and 
the  MaBB  c^ebrated  by  anotber : 

"  Cenauit  esse  dirisibiles,  et  posse  ab  ono  fieri  benedictionem 
FoDtis,  ab  alio  Miesnm  cantari." — 8.B.G.  (366.) 

The  Congregation  was  aleo  asked  whether  the  Haeb 
may  be  celebrated  without  the  preceding  fnnctions,  namely, 
without  the  bleeeiDg  of  tbe  fire  and  paschal  candle,  the 
reading  of  the  prophecies  and  the  other  ceremonies  ordered 
for  Holy  Saturday,  and  the  answer  of  the  Congregadon 
was  that  it  is  ri^t  that  the  blessiog  of  the  fire  and  pas- 
chal candle  should  precede  the  Uass,  and  that  the 
prophecies  ought  not  to  be  omitted.' 

11. 
Ought  the  Patckal  Candle  to  he  renewed  each  year  f 
Is  it  necessary  to  provide  a  ne«r  Paschal  Caudle  each  year,  or 
may  1  proceed  to  bless  again  and  again  the  same  candle  which  has 
been  only  partly  consumed  from  year  to  year? 

It  is  right  that  you  should  have  each  year  a  new  or  un- 
blessed paechal  candle.  The  form  of  blessing  sui^roses 
this.  Moreover,  it  is  opposed  to  the  reverence  due  to  the 
solemn  blesning  to  present  an  object  over  which  that 
blessing  is  pronounced  to  no  purpose.  Such  an  object  is  a 
paschal  candle  which  is  already  blessed,  inasmuch  as  the 
second  blessing  can  in  no  way  add  to  its  consecration. 
Now,  every  one  knows  that  the  paschal  candle  does  not  lose 
its  consecration  or  blessing  by  having  been  in  part  con- 
sumed at  the  public  service  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
"  Ergo  (cereus)  non  potest  itenmi  benedici,"  writes  Merati, 
"quia  cum  jam  babeat  esse  sacrum  quod  benedictione 
confertur,  frustra  seconda  benedictio  adhiberetur."' 

Accordingly,  we  find  it  to  be  the  common  teaching  of 
rubricists  that  we  should  procure  a  new  paschal  candle,  or 
have  the  old  one  made  over  again,  or  finally  it  is  enough 
if  an  unblessed  addition  has  been  made  to  it,  provided  £e 
addition  is  the  major  part.  Merati'  says  that  it  is  a  venial 
sin  to  bleas  for  the  second  time  a  paschal  candle  to  which 
an  addition  has  been  made,  if  the  addition  is  a  part  miaar ; 

'  Congruit  at  MiMtte  in  Sabbbato  Sanoto  celebrandae  ignis  et  cerei 
benedictio  pneoedAnt ;  ante  quam  Missam  prophetiae  omitti  non  debest : 
et  ArchiepucopuB  parochoa  ad  ignis  et  cerei  benedictionem  faciendam  ad 
aliqua  poena  peconiaria  adigere  poterit. 

S.R.C.  12  Aprilis.  1765  (4252). 
*  Fan.  iv.  l^b.  z.  8«ct.  zzm  De  Satbiao  SancU.         *  Ibid. 
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for  in  this  case  the  candle  retains  ita  blefirfng  on  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  applicable  to  such  objects,  rruyor  part  teaan 
trmit  minorem. 

Merati  conclndes  with  th©  following  acnrtenoe: — 
"  Pessime  faciiint  ii,  adeoque  non  isaitandi,  qui  absque  nlla 
cerei  refectione  {ut  fit  in  multia  eccleaiis)  eemper  eimdem 
cereum,  donee  totufi  fuerit  consiunptua,  bratedicunt." 

III. 

mtere  there  it  no  font,  the  Baptitmal  Water  is  not  eontecraud 

mA  the  Holp  Saturdaif  rite. 

1.  In  one  of  my  outlying  churches,  close  to  which  livea  m  priest, 
there  ie  do  baptismal  font.  Notwithstanding  the  waat  of  a  f»Dt, 
may  the  priest  consecrate  baptismal  water  on  Holy  Saturday  in  a 
TCflset  [wepared  for  the  purpose  ? 

2.  In  these  circumstancee  is  it  allowable  at  least  to  blesa  what 
is  popolarly  called  "  Easter  Water"  that  is,  to  blees  water  with 
the  Holy  Saturday  rite,  omitting  the  infusion  of  the  holy  oils  ? 

Our  answer  to  both  qneetionB  is :    Negative. 

I.  Where  there  ifl  no  font,  there  is  to  be  no  coneecratioD 
of  the  baptismal  water  with  the  Uoly  Saturday  rite.  This 
seems  to  be  plain  from  the  missal  rubrics  of  the  day. 

i.  The  Congregation  of  Bites  has  decided  the  other 
questioD : 

An  benedictio  aqnae  in  Sabbato  Sancto  eive  infnsione  Olei 
Sancti  fieri  poesit  eccleaiis  non  habentibue  Fontem  Baptismalem  ? 

S.R.C.  re^.  N^ative.  13  July,  1697  (3433.) 

lit. 
Tht  qnantitif  of  balsam  required  in  Chritm. 
What  quantity  of  balsam  should  be  taizej  with  the  oil  to  coa- 
etitate  the  chrism  which  is  consecrated  on  Holy  Thursday  ?  Will 
a  few  drops  suffice,  or  is  a  teaspoonful  or  more  requin^  ?  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  important  question  frhen  I  consider  the 
obligation  of  using  chrism  for  the  administration  of  ConfirmatioD. 

It  ie  plain  from  the  Pontifical  that  a  very  small  qoantity 
suffices,  for  the  rubrics  direct  that  the  bauam  and  oil  are 
to  be  mixed  on  a  paten  or  in  a  little  vessel — tuper  Patenam 
vel  in  aliqao  parvoviuculo.  Now  the  quantity  of  balsam  and 
oil  that  could  be  mixed  with  safety  on  an  ordinary  chaUce- 
paten  must  be  small  indeed. 

>  Pan.  iv.  Tib.  k.  Sect.  xzrn.  De  StOhabt  Smcta, 
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Bat  the  question  is  rather  what  quantity  is  necesaary  T 
We  answer  that  a  few  drops — one  or  two — are  neceaeary 
and  sufficient.  In  this  opinion  we  follow  Catalaui,  who  in 
reply  to  a  question  on  this  matter  (quotes  approvingly  a 
ruDric  from  a  fifth  century  manuscnpt  Fontitica]  of  the 
church  of  Mayence.  We  know  that  our  revered  correc- 
pondent  would  wish  to  read  Catalani's  own  words,  and  so' 
we  give  the  extract : 

"  Si  quia  vero  scire  desideret,  qaantutn  Balsami  in  ipso  oleo 
miBCeretur,  ex  manuscripto  Poatificali  eccleaiae  Mognatinae 
annorum  circiter  D.  addiscere  poterit :  'praescribit  siquidem  "  ut 
EpiscopaH  coDVersus  ad  altare,  Tertena  se  ad  orieoMm,  unam 
moderfttam  portjculam  Balsami,  videlicet  urtam  guttam  wl  duat 
ad  pli(*  ponat  in  ipsum  oleum  Cbrismale  et  dicat  expressa  voce : — 
Haec  cotntnistio  liquomm  Sat  omnibua  perunctis  propitiatio  et 
costodia  aalutaris  in  gaecnla  saeculoram.     Amen.''' 

V. 
77i€  mysHeal  Jitnaning  ofbaUam. 

What  is  the  mystical  signification  of  adding  baUam  to  the  oil 
to  cOQEtitute  cbrbm  7 

The  agreeahle  odour  of  the  balsam  Bignifiea  that  those 
to  whom  the  holy  chrism  is  applied  in  the  sacrament  should 
difiiifie  round  about  them  the  sweet  odour  of  ediiication. 
They  should  be  by  their  example  the  "bonus  odor  Ubristi " 
"  Sciendum  est,"  writes  Durandus,'"  quod  chrisma  confici- 
tur  ex  balsamo  et  oleo  propter  mysticam  rationem,  quoniam 
per  oleum  nitor  conscientiae  designator  juxtaillud  Evangelii : 
rrudentes  virgiues  acceperunt  oleum  in  vasis  auis  cum 
lampadibus.  Per  balsamum  imprimitur  odor  famae  per 
quod  in  Ubro  sapieutiae  dicitur : — Sicut  balsamus  aroma- 
tizans  dedi  odorem." 

VI. 
Solemn  Requiem  Mast  on  the  Feast  of  the  Patron  of  the  Diocete, 

May  a  solemn  Requiem  Mass  be  celebrated  pra^aeiite  cadavere 
in  the  diocese  of  Fcroa  on  the  Slst  of  January,  the  Feast  of 
St  Aidan,  Patron  Saint  of  tliS  diocese,  a  double  of  the  lirat  class 
with  an  Octave  ?  The  Feast  is  not  celebrated  in  all  the  parishes  of 
the  diocese  cum  soUmnilatt  et  conatrau  populi,  and  it  ia  to  such  a 
ptriah  I  refer. 

We  think  that  the  Requiem  Mass  ia  allowable  in  the 
circumstauces.     A  Requiem  Mass  is  notallowed  etiamprae- 
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tente  cadaver*,  in  a  church  on  the  Feaet  of  its  pnocipal 
Titular.^  but  we  can  find  no  sufficient  authority  for 
extending  this  prohibition  to  the  Feast  of  the  patron  of  the 
diocese  ur  locality,  especially  when  it  is  not  a  feast  of 
obligation  or  celebrated  cum  lolemmtatt  et  eoticwtu  popuii. 

VII. 

The  Stations  of  the  Crau. 

Where  can  I  fiad  th^  mbrics  for  the  devotion  of  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  or  would  ;oa  kiodly  give  them  in  the  Bkcobd  for  the 
conunoD  good  of  yvur  readen  ? 

A  set  of  rules  or  rubrics  for  conducting  this  devotion 
was  pubhshed  by  order  of  Pope  dement  XII.,  in  1731, 
and  from  time  to  time  vtuiouB  questions  regarding  it  were 
proposed  to  and  answered  by  the  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences. These  documents  are  to  be  found  in  Prinzivalli'H 
coUection  of  Decreta  AMthrntica.  You  will  find  a  good 
summary  of  these  rules  in  Father  Maurel's  httle  book  on 
Indulgences,  translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Costello,  and  for  sale 
in  Dublin. 

Books  containing  suitable  prayers  for  this  devotion 
con  be  bought  at  almost  every  Catholic  bookseller's.  The 
littiebook  composed  by  St  Alphonsus,  called  The  Fourteen 
Stations,  is  in  common  use,  and  also  another  tranfifated 
&om  the  Italian  by  Father  Anderdon,  S.J.,  which  repro- 
duces the  method  instituted  by  St.  Leonard  of  Port 
Maurice.     In  the  Baccolta  Cross. 

While  writing  on  this  topic,  we  ought  perhaps  to  state 
that  no  vocal  prayer  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain  the 
indulgences  of  this  Way  of  the  Cross.  Supposing  the 
Stations  to  be  canonically  erected,  there  are  only  two  con- 
ditions necessary.  The  first  is  to  visit  each  Station  by 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  unless  a  petson  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  infirmity,  or  the  narrowness  of  the  place, 
or  the  crowd  of  people  present,  &c.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  enough  to  rise  from  one's  knees,  and  turn  towards 

'  An  did  poBsit  Uieaa  de  RequiEm,  corpora  praewnte,  diebut  pnmae 
cIbuU  CQtn  multo  appBratn  et  pompa  exteriori  eelebntlB,  hcet  ddd 
feBtmg  de  pnieceptj ;  et  qiuteniiR  sunt  festiri  de  praee^to,  an  praedicta 
Miua  did  poesit  in  aliis  eodeaiiB  quae  talem  non  habent  e  '  ' 
MkmniUtem  7 

S,  R.  C.  re^ :  A^ffirmatiiBe,  dumaodo  mm  lit  TitulaTU. 
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the  following  Station,  or  to  make  some  similar  moTement 
of  the  body.  When  the  devotion  is  gone  through  pvbHely, 
the  Congregation  of  IndnlgeoceB  recommends  t£e  method 
of  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  namely,  "  that  all  the 
people  remain  in  their  rrapective  places,  wliilst  the  priest, 
accompanied  by  two  clerics  or  chanters,  goes  round  the 
different  Stations,  and  stopping  before  each  of  them,  recites 
there  the  usual  prayers,  to  which  the  faithful  answer  in 
their  turn." 

The  second  and  last  essential  condition  is  to  meditate 
on  the  Passion  of  Cluiet,  while  going  throu^  the  fonrteen 
Stations.  Persona  who  do  not  know  how  to  meditate, 
vilt  satisfy  tiiis  second  oon*dition  by  pious  thoughts  ou 
some  circumstances  of  the  PassioD,  according  to  their 
capacity.' 
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Decision  op  the  Sacred  Pknitentiaiit  hegardikq 
Fasting  and  Abstinence. 

rE  following  decision  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiary,  bears 
upon  a  point  that  was  discussed  at  some  length  in 
^fi  first  and  m  a  subsequent  early  number  of  the  present 
series  of  the  Record.* 

It  has  been  issued,  quite  reoentiy,  in  reply  to  a  question 
proposed  by  tine  Right  Rev.  the  Kshop  of  Salford,  as  to 
the  case  oi  persons  who  are  exempted,  on  account  of 
dehcate  health,  from  the  obligation  of  fatting,  that  is,  of 
restricting  themselves  to  one  meal.  The  question  proposed 
is,  Are  such  persons  at  Uberty  to  eat  meat  fotiet  mioties,  on 
days  when  the  nse  of  meat  is  allowed  generally  to  the 
fiuthfol   of  the   diocese  by  the  Episcopal  Indult  f 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decision,  for  an  accurate 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
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Right  Rev.  Prelate,  in  reply  to  whose  question  the  decieion 
was  given : — 

' "  Emikenza.  Bevma. — II  Vescovo  di  Salford  nmilmeote 
supplies  che  V.E.R.  si  degui  dichiarare  se  quelle  persooe  le  quali 
per  caiua  di  malfenna  salute  sono  dispeusate  dalla  legge  del 
digiuuo,  possano  cibarsi  di  came  pid  di  ima  volta  net  giomi  in 
cui  si  pennttU  I'luo  dtllt  came  t 

"  Sacra  Foeaitentiaria,  mature  ac  diligenter  perpenso  pro- 
posito  dubio,  respondendum  censuit,  Sdeles  qui  ratione  affectae 
valetudinis  a  lege  jejunii  sea  nnicae  eomestioDis  eximuDtur,  licit« 
posse,  lis  quadragesimae  diebus  quibiu  eaus  camiuni  per  indultnin 
permissus  est,  toties  camibus  vesci  quoties  per  diem  edunL 

■'Datum  Romae  in  S.  Poenheutiaria,  die  16  Martii,  1882. 
"A.  Card.  Bilio,  P.M. 
"  Hip.  Can.  Palombi,  SP.,  Secrelariui." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  answer  thus  given  by 
the  Sacred  Penitentiary  confinns  the  view  put  forward  in 
tiiese  pages  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

It  was  there  explained  (1)  that,  by  a  decision  of  1834, 
persons  exempt  ratione  aetatii  Vfl  labori*  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  fasting  may,  on  such  days,  eat  meat  totiee  miotUt, 
unless  the  Bishop  in  his  Indalt  restricts  the  use  of^  meat, 
not  only  as  regards  the  faithful  generally,  but  moreover  as 
regards  pergont  exempt  from  faeting,  to  the  principal  meal; 
(2)  that  the  answer,  Non  aequiparari,  given  b^  the  Peni- 
tentiary, in  1863,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  An  iis  qui  .  . 
non  tenentur  ratione  aetatia  vel  iaborit  aequiparandi  aint  qui 
ratione  infirmae  vaUtudtntt  .  ,  excusantur,"  presents 
in  reality  no  difficulty  as  regards  those  ezemapt  on 
this  latter  ground ;  for  (3),  as  was  also  explained, 
although  an  exemption  from  the  obligation  of  abstineuce 
resulting  merely  from  illness  or  delicate  health  is  "  alw<^ 
to  be  regarded  as  restricted  and  neoer  as  extending  to 
the  entire  day,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
case "  require  such  an  extension  of  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  persons  thus  exempt  should  not  furthermore  have 
the  benefit  of  the  general  Episcopal  Indult,  which  "is 
dlwoys  to  be  regarded  as  ej:tendittg  to  the  entire  day,  and 
never  as   restricted  to   a  portion  of  it,  unless  it  appear  that 

>  The  followiog  is  the  trauslBtion  of  the  questioa  thus  propoaed  :— 
"Tbe  Bishop  of  Salford  respectfnllr  b^[«  that  fonr  Erainenoe  will  hare 
the  goodness  Co  declare  whether  persons  dit^iensed  by  reaaon  of  ill- 
health  from  the  law  of  fasting,  are  at  libettj  to  eat  meat  more  than  ones 
on  dajs  when  the  use  of  meat  it  allowed?" 
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Boch  a  TMtrietion  has  been  impoBed  by  tiie  Bishop  whoee 
lodoH  IB  in  queetion,"' 

It  is,  however,  esBential  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  indicated 
in  the  last  words  of  this  extract,  the  question  of  the  law- 
tuhiess  of  thus  eating  meat  tot'tes  guoties  cannot  arise 
in  any  caae  where  the  Bishop,  in  his  Lenten  Indnlt 
whether  imphcitly  or  explicitly,  restricta  the  permission 
a»  regards  lAo*e  exempt  from  gosling,  to  the  principal 
meal.  This  is  clear  from  a  decisioa  of  the  Penitentiary'  in 
1834. 

W.  J.  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vest  Rrv.  Dear  Sir — Would  yon  kindly  give  jonr  opinion 
on  the  eubjoioed  caae?  It  r^ards  a  raaiTi^[«  celebrated  between 
ft  girl  from  Parish  A,  and  a  young  man  from  Parieh  C  ;  the  two 
parishes  being  separated  bj  the  Parish  B,  and  at  a  considerable 
diataoce  ft«m  one  another.  The  parties  found  it  coDvenient  to 
have  the  marriage  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  B,  which  was 
aboDt  midway  between  their  domiciles. 

In  order  to  meet  their  wishes,  the  Parochus  of  A  proceeded  to 
the  Church  of  B,  and  married  them  there,  without  any  reference 
to  the  Parochus  of  B,  or  authority  from  him ;  or  to  the  Parochus 
of  C,  or  authority  from  him,  except  the  usual  certificat«  of  freedom, 
whidi,  however,  according  to  the  Council  of  Thurles  (page  36, 
No.  56,)  conveyed  no  delegated  authority  to  marry  fhe  young  man. 
The  question  is,  was  the  marriage  valid  ? 

For  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
girl,  whea  she  paused  the  boundary  of  A  and  into  B,  intending  not 
to  return,  lost  her  domicile  there.  She  bad  no  domicile  or 
quasi  domicile  in  B,  as  she  was  only  passing  through  it ;  and  she 
did  not  acqare  a  domicile  in  C,  as  she  did  not  enter  it ;  it  might 
then  be  said,  that  she  was  a  vaga;  and,  being  such,  she  should  be 
married  by  the  Parochus  of  B. 

There  is  a  case  gtren  in  the  "  Bihliutheca,  ic,  of  Ferraris  ;" 
which  bears  on  the  case  stated  above  ;  but  I  do  not  know  by  whom 

'  "  Irish  EccssiASncAL  Kecord  "  (Third  Series)  vol.  1,  n.  3,  April, 
1880,  pwes  15!),  166. 

■SeelRtSB  Ecclesiastical  Record  (TbirdSeHus'lToI.  l.n.l.  March, 
1860,  pages  37  sud  98,  where  the  principle  thus  laia  down  isilluatrated 
W  Mettmtb  to  clauses  sach  as  usually  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Spiacopol  Lenten  Indulte. 
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it  was  writtoi,  nor  what  impMtaace  to  attaoh  to  it ;  Ror  is  there 
Kay  decision  on  the  case  referred  to ;  though  it  is  tot^  probable 
that  the  parties  concerned  had  referred  to  Borne,  and  that  a 
decision  was  obtained.  The  case  is  given  (Uigne's  edition)  vol.  5, 
under  the  word  "  Matrimonium,"  page  472,  after  No.  66,  and 
within  asterisks.  It  may  please  some  of  your  readers  to  have  the 
case  in  English,  so  I  will  translate  it. 

"  Here*  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  the 
Parochus  of  a  sponsa  and  the  Farocbus  of  the  sponsns  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  it.  On  the  day  before  the  marriage  waa  to  be 
celebrated,  the  sponsa,  having  gone  to  see  the  sponsus,  and  being 
unable  on  account  of  the  storm  and  rain  that  came  oo,  to  return  to 
her  father's  bouse,  she  with  her  mother  spent  the  oigbt  in  the 
house  of  the  sponsus.  On  the  following  day  her  Parochus  was 
sent  for,  and  in  his  presence  the  marriage  was  celebrat«d  in  the 
private  chapel  of  the  sponsus.  His  Parochus  having  heard  of  the 
marriage,  without  much  delay  declared  it  to  be  null;  as  it  was  cele- 
brated before  one,  who  was  evidently  not  the  Parochus  of  the  sponsus, 
nor  of  the  sponsa,  as  she  had  changed  her  domicile  the  day  before ; 
and  therefore  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  presenoe  of  one,  who 
waa  the  Parochus  of  neither  party,  and  conaeqaeatly  null.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Parochus  of  the  sponsa  oontendad,  that 
though  she  was  bodily  away  from  her  own  parish,  she  had  not 
intended  to  be  away,  and  that  she  spent  the  night  in  the  house  of 
the  sponsus,  as  her  mother  did,  merely  as  a  guest." 

So  far  the  quotation  from  "  Ferraris."  One  may  here  observe 
that  the  Parochus  of  the  sponsa  grounded  hie  right  to  celebrate  her 
inarriage  on  the  fact  of  her  intention  on  the  day  and  night  before 
the  marriage  to  return  to  her  father's  house  ;  so  that,  if  she  had 
left  her  father's  house  the  day  before  the  marriage  with  the  intoo- 
tion  of  remaining  in  that  of  the  sponsus  until  the  marriage  totdt 
place,  her  former  Parochus  should  consistently  give  up  all  claim  to 
the  celebration  of  it.  Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ob  whidi 
she  was  married,  she  certainly  had  the  intontion  of  remaining 
where  she  was,  and  for  her  life ;  and  that  intention  ought  to  be  as 
efficacious  to  establish  her  domicile  there,  as  any  intentioo  she 
might  have  had  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Hoioe  I 
infer  that  the  weight  of  argument  was  against  the  Parochua  of  Um 
sponsa,  and  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 

1  think  1  might  also  infer  that,  in  thet^inionsof  the  theologians 
of  the  place  where  the  disput«  arose,  if  a  girl  leaves  her  domicile 
with  the  intention  of  not  returning  to  it,  and  of  living  elsewhere, 
she  forfeits  her  former  domicile,  for  if  the  sponsa  above-mentioned 
acquired  a  domicile  where  she  was  married  and  bef<»«  she  was 
married,  she  forfeited  her  former  domicile. 

'  The  words  in  that  text  are  "  Hinc  paucis  ah  tunc  w*""! :"  but  I 
take  the  first  "  hinc  "  to  be  a  typographical  error  for  iUc. 
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Now,  if  this  concloRioQ  be  correct,  we  mnBt  bold  that,  in  the 
CATC  proposed  by  me,  the  marrisge  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the 
Paxochns  of  A,  was  invalid. 

However,  a  writer,  who  signs  hiiuBelf  H.  F.  N.,in  an  article  in 
the  Recokd  of  December,  1873,  would  sustain  the  validity  of  the 
muriage  celebrated  by  the  Farocbus  of  A,  in  the  case  pat  by  me. 
For  he  says  in  page  110,  that  persons  giving  up  tiieir  home, 
"intnitn  matrimonii,"  do  not  surrender  it  unless  on  the  bypothesis 
of  marriage  :  and  consequently  in  Uie  case  put  by  me,  be  would 
bold  that  the  girl  from  A  retained  her  domicile  there  uutitshe  was 
manied;  and  that  therefore  she  was  not  a  vaga,  and  that  her 
narriage  was  valid.  I  think  that  his  view  of  the  "  auimiis  "  of 
^Is,  whether  gentle  or  nmple,  is  fanciful;  dissappoinUnent  in 
marriages  of  the  kind  rarely  occurs — perhaps  not  in  one  case  in 
a  thousand:  and  are  we  to  believe  that  giris,  when  lookingforward 
to  a  bright  and  happy  future,  will  harass  tliemaelves  by  dwelling 
on  a  very  rare  incident  ?  M.  C. 

In  refereooe  to  the  case  as  pat  forward  by  our  corres- 
pondent, it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  ParochuB  of  A, 
can  validly  assist  at  the  maniage. 

The  sponsa  does  not  lose  her  domicile  by  leaving  her 
father's  house  with  the  intention  of  getting  married  else- 
where; she  does  not  even  necessarily  lose  it  by  her 
marriage,  if ,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  she  intends  to  return 
to  her  father's  house  for  a  few  weeks  before  finally  going 
to  live  with  her  husband. 

The  case  made  by  our  correspondent  happens  every 
week  in  the  year,  when  the  sponsa,  for  inetauce,  with  her 
friends  and  her  parish  priest,  or  his  representative,  goes  to 
Dublin  to  get  married  to  a  sponaiis  from  a  different  pariah, 
and  ^e  intends  after  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  travelling  to 
return  to  live  with  her  husband. 

Her  ParochuB,  then,  can  validly  aesiBt  at  the  marriage, 
for  the  veason  assigned  by  H.  F.  N.  in  the  Record 
of  December,  1875,  that  the  sponsa  gives  up  her  house 
only  intuitu  matrimonii,  that  is,  she  intends  to  acquire  her 
husband's  domicile  '•  through  and  after  her  marriage,"  biit 
not  till  then.  The  case  is  not  as  our  correspondent  thinks 
"  fanciful ;"  it  happens  every  day,  and  no  one  dreams  of 
questioning  the  nght  of  the  lady's  Parochus  to  assist  at  the 
marriage  for  the  reaaon  already  assigned.  J.  H. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
Tkt  Brituk  Trade  JoamuL  Londoo,  March  1. 
This  Journal  is  a  complete  resume  of  all  items  of  commercial 
iDtereHt  to  residents  in  India,  the  Golooiee,  and  alt  foreign  Innda. 
The  present  numher  wiU  be  widely  read  by  people  at  home,  prin- 
cipally for  Mr.  Mahaffy's  article  on  "  State  Loans  and  Subsidies 
for  Ireland."  To  all  who,  in  these  dull  times,  are  anxious  for  a 
little  quiet  recreation,  we  recommend  the  readiog  of  that  article. 
It  teems  with  fun  from  beginning  I«  end.  What  could  be  fresher 
than  the  reference  to  "  the  immense  subscriptions  collected  in 
England  ;  "  in  conueKion,  we  presume,  with  the  recent  relief  fond, 
to  which  the  "sister  "  country  contributed  aboiit  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ;  an  "  immense  subscription,"  certainly,  considering  that 
people  who  had  more  right  to  be  generous,  such  as  Americana  and 
Australians,  did  not  send  over  for  the  same  purpose  much  more 
than  half  a  million  1 

Then  there  is  the  intelligence,  rather  stale  we  allow,  that  the 
"propcity"of  the  richer  classes  has  been  "confiscated  to  meet 
pressing  difhculties."  Poor  injured  landlords,  who  never  ooo- 
fiscaled  a  shilling  themselves  I  Are  our  readers  prepared  to  hear 
(hat  "  the  disendowment  of  '  the  Irish  Church  '  clergy  was  felt  io 
most  parishes  throughout  Ireland  to  be  a  personal  loss  to  the  poor 
of  all  deuomiuations  ?  "  This  is  news  for  the  poor.  But  what  do 
you  think  of  this  item  ?  Mr.  MahafFy  has  actually  found  out  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion  Act,  to  give  Irish  Catholics  some  of  the  "  Irish  Church " 
money  indirectly  ;  "  and  suggests  that  the  Religious  Orders,  already 
struggling  hard  to  support  a  few  members  here  and  there,  should 
flock  over  iu  crowds  to  Ireland,  and  live  on  the  wind  for  the 
benefit  of  education  !  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  a  most  iogenioai 
solution  of  this  seemingly  ridiculous  question :  —  how  it  is  that  these 
same  Orders  can  have  taken  all  the  highest  prizes  at  the  examina- 
tions, their  members,  on  their  own  confession,  being  of  no  avail 
for  teaching  1 

One  id  not  surprised,  after  this,  that  the  writer  finds  ao  little 
difiiculty  in  explaining  his  own  position  ;  for  an  ignorant  person 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  well-paid  professor  of  an 
institution,  the  moat  highly  endowed,  proportionately,  in  the 
world,  could  consistently  denounce  all  state  subsidies  in  the  very 
act  of  pocketing  his  own  substantial  salary. 

Mr,  Mahaffy  remembers  "  a  few  years  ago  turning  into  a 
farmer's  Louse  on  Lord  Bessborough's  thriving,  and  well-managed 
estate,  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  man  offered  him  whisky, 
and  then  milk,  and  apologised  he  had  no  sherry  in  the  bouse." 
AU  this,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the  many  "  puerile  fdllies"  of 
Irishmen ;  and.  perhaps,  that  County  Carlow  fanner,  if 
Mr.  Mahaffy's  article  should  meet  hb  uncultured  eye,  will  have 
the  further  "  ignorance'*  to  think,  that  hia  generous,  though,  no 
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doabt,  rode  kiDdneea,  need  not  be  turoed  to  hie  reproach  io  the 
public  press.  Bnt  what  do  '■  ignorant  Iriahmen"  know  of  culture 
or  of  courtesy  in  comparigOD  with  Trinity  College  Professors  ? 

We  are  next  treated  to  some  new  views  on  the  manu&cture  of 
batter;  learning,  by  the  way,  that  our  past  want  of  success,  not- 
withstanding all  the  petting  of  England,  is  due  to  "  the  laziness  of 
the  Irish  character."  We  grow  solemnly  serious  over  the  lament- 
able exodus  of  English  capitalists,  who.  owing  to  "  the  Nationalist 
conspiracy"  which  Mr.  Mahaify — clever  fellow — has  recently 
discovered,  have  to  fly  from  the  shores  of  Erin,  taking  their  money 
for  security  to  the  safe  strong  box  of  the  Turkish  debt  or  the 
Channel  Tunnel.  But  no  great  and  good  philosopher  is  without 
his  remedy.  Mr.  Mahaify's  was  suggested  to  him,  in  the  present 
instance,  "  by  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Irish  race  under  strict 
military  control  or  discipline."  Let  the  Government  only  send 
over  a  sufficient  number  of  Clifford  Lloyds  and  Major  Bonds.  Let 
OS  have  "  industry  worked  on  military  principles,  with  prompt 
mililary  punisbmenls  for  disobedience,  and  we,  civilians,  might 
attain  a  similar  success!"  People  are  beginning  to  say  that 
Irishmen  are  losing  their  proverbial  wit;  but  talk  of  Punch  after 
Mr.  Mahaffy's  article !  After  all,  Mr.  Mahaffy  may  not  be  an 
Irishman.  Mc. 

Mag  CaroU ;  or,  Ancdla  Domini.  By  AuBaer  De  Verb.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.     London  :    Bums  <&  Oaies. 

It  would  be  presumption  for  us  to  recommend  this  beautiful 
book  to  Irish  Catholic  readers.  The  author  is  bis  own  recom- 
mendation. If  holy  thoughts  expressed  in  chaste  and  elegant 
poetry  have  not  lost  tbeir  attraction,  these  May  Carols  will  be 
widely  read  during  the  coming  Month  of  Mary. 

For  those  who  have  not  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  its  general 
character.  In  an  exhaustive  prefoce  the  author  explains  two 
peculiar  offices  of  the  Mother  of  God — with  relation  to  Christian 
Truth  and  to  the  Christian  Life.  He  shows  Ibat  the  dt^mas 
against  which  modem  thought  has  most  openly  rebelled,  are 
secured  by  a  correct  knowledge  pf  her  privileges.  Her  virtues  are 
the  pattern  of  what  is  expected  in  every  state.  A  Virgin,  a 
Mother,  a  Widow,  exulting  in  joy,  and  steeped  in  sorrow,  she 
teaches  iu  her  own  life  how  everything  may  be  made  conducive  to 
the  perfect  love  of  God. 

At  first  sight  the  work  itself  appears  to  consist  of  detached 
fragments;  but  one  finds,  on  perusal,  ihal  there  is  a  connection 
between  Ihem,  binding  them  into  a  complete  poem  on  the 
Incarnation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  described  by  saying  that  it  is 
very  like  the  Poet  Laureate's  "  In  Memoriam."  We  bave  the  same 
"  abort  swallow-flights  of  song ;"  but,  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  subject  and  the  author,  Mr.  De  Vere's  book  contains  far 
aouiider  philosophy,  or  rather,  contains  very  little  philosophy,  and 
BOpplies  its  place  with  the  best  theology  of  the  schools.     The  metre  ^ 
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even  of  the  two  poems  is  almoat  the  same,  tfaa  Umbic  t«lnimeter ; 
the  only  difference  being  tbat,  in  tbe  May  Carols,  anlike  '*  Is 
Memnriam,"  the  Teraea  rhyme  alteraalely. 

The  poem  comprises  three  parts,  each  of  which  in  made  Up  of 
several  pieces,  generally  on  some  royeteiy  or  title  of  the  Virgin,  or 
oa  some  feet  on  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  first  part  brings  us  to 
tbe  close  of  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  infancy  ;  the  second  deals 
with  tbe  Public  Life  down  to  the  fiurial ;  the  Assumption  completes 
die  third.  Interwoven,  however,  with  the  subjects  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  beautiful  pieces  on  the  Divine  attributes,  exquisite 
descriptions  of  May  scenery,  and  communions  of  tbe  soul  with  God 
on  Christian  Truth  and  Duty.  If  we  quoted  detached  passages 
tfaby  would  lose  their  effect :  let  our  readers  get  tbe  bodt  for 
themselves. 
Inttniction$  for  Particular  Statrg  and  Canditiaru  of  Life.    By  the 

Rev.  JoHH  GoTHER,     Edited  by  the  Rev.  M,  Coherpokd. 

Dublin  :  M.  H.  GUI  &  Son. 
This  little  book  will  be  found  very  useful  to  both  clergy  and  laity. 
It  contains  eig:hteen  Instructions  suitable  for  all  classes  of 
Christians,  There  is  one  for  those  who  work,  and  anotber  for 
such  as  are  idle ;  for  tlie  scrupulous  as  well  as  for  tbe  lax ;  for 
masters  and  servants ;  for  parents  and  children.  The  work  has 
been  reprinted,  with  very  few  changes,  from  the  edition  of  1754. 
The  Editor  expects,  not  unreasonably,  that  "  the  venerable 
Author's  quaint,  old-fashioned  phraseology  will  be  found  to  give 
additional  weight  to  the  wise  and  holy  lessons  with  which  bis 
work  abounds." 
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LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

FUNCTIONS   OP  A  LIGHTNING  OONDUCTOB. 

A  Lightning  Conductor  fulfils  two  funotiooa  First,  it 
favours  a  silent  and  gradual  discharge  of  electricity 
betweea  the  cloud  and  the  earth,  and  thus  tends  to  pi-event 
that  accumulation  which  must  of  necessity  take  place 
before  a  flash  ofLightning  will  pass.  Secondlj,  if  the  flash 
of  Lightning  come,  the  Lightning  Conductor  offers  it  a  safe 
channel,  through  which  it  may  pass  harmless  to  the  earth. 

These  two  iimctionB  of  a  Lightning  Conductor  may  be 
easily  illustrated  by  experiment.  When  our  machine  is  in 
action,  if  I  present  my  closed  hand  to  the  large  brass  con- 
ductor, a  spark  passes  between  tbem,  and  I  feel,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  slight  eleetrio  shock.  Here  the  conductor 
of  the  machine,  a»  usual,  holds  the  place  of  the  electritied 
cloud ;  my  closed  hand  represents,  as  it  were,  a  lofty  build- 
ing that  stands  out  prominently  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  the  spark  is  the  flash  of  Lightning ;  and  the  electric 
shock  just  suggests  the  destructive  power  of  the  sudden 
difiTuptive  discharge. 

Now  let  me  protect  this  building  by  a  Lightning  Con- 
ductor. For  this  purpose,  I  take  in  my  hand  a  brass  rod 
w^hich  I  connect  with  the  earth  by  a  brass  chain.  In  the 
first  instance,  I  will  have  a  metal  ball  on  the  end  of  my 
Lightning  Conductor.  You  see  the  effect:  sparks  pass 
rapidly,  but  I  feel  no  shock.  I  can  increase  the  strength 
of  the  discharge  by  hanging  this  condensing  jar  on  the 
conductor  of  tbe  machine.  Sparks  pass  now  much  more 
brilliant  and  powerful  than  before,  but  still  I  get  no  shock. 
It  is  evident,  tiierefore,  that  my  Lightning  Hod  does  not 
voum.  B 
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prevent  the  flash  from  passiDg,  but  it  conveye  it  harmlen 
to  the  ground. 

I  next  take  a  rod  which  is  eharply  pointed,  and  con- 
necting it,  as  before,  with  the  earth,  by  a  brass  chain,  I 
present  the  ebari>  point  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 
Observe  how  different  is  the  result :  there  is  no  disruptive 
discharge ;  no  spark  passes ;  no  shock  is  felt  Electricitj 
still  coutdaues  to  be  generated  by  friction  in  the  machine-, 
and  electricity  is  generated  by  induction  in  the  braes  rod, 
and  in  my  body.  But  these  two  opposite  electricities  dis- 
charge themselves  silently  by  .-neans  of  this  pointed  rod, 
and  no  sensible  effect,  of  any  kind,  is  exhibited. 

These  experiments  are  very  simple  ;  but  they  really  put 
before  us,  in  the  clearest  possible  way,  the  whole  theory  of 
Lightning  Conductors.  In  particular,  they  give  us  ocular 
demonstration  that  an  efficient  Lightning  Conductor  not 
only  makes  the  Lightning  harmless,  when  it  comea,  but 
tends  very  much  to  prevent  its  coming.  A  remarkable 
example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  this  imi»ortant  property,  is 
fumiened  by  the  town  of  PietermaritzDurg,  the  capital  of 
the  colony  of  Natal,  in  South  Africa.  This  town  is  subject 
to  the  frequent  visitation  of  Thunderstorms  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  much  damage  was  formerly  di>ue 
by  Lightning;  but  since  the  erection  of  Lightning  Con- 
ductors on  the  principal  buildings,  the  Lightning  has  never 
fallen  within  the  town.  Thunderclouds  come  as  before : 
but  they  pass  silently  over  the  city ;  and  only  begin  to  emit 
their  Lightning  flashes  when  they  reach  the  open  country, 
and  have  passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  Lightning  Con- 
ductors.' 

But  it  will  often  happen,  even  in  the  case  of  a  pointed 
Conductor,  that  the  accumulation  of  electricity  goes  on  so 
fast  in  a  Thundercloud,  that  tlie  silent  discharge  is  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  it  in  check.  A  disruptive  dis^arge  will 
then  take  place,  from  time  to  time,  and  a  flash  of  Lightning 
will  pass.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Lightning  Con- 
ductor is  called  upon  to  fulfil  its  second  function,  and  to 
convey  the  Lightning  harmless  to  the  earth. 

CONDITIONS  OF  A  LIOHTNINO   CONDOCTOR. 

From  the  comdderation  of  these  functions,  which  it  has 
to  fulfil,  we  may  now  infer  what  are  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  an  efficient  Lightning  Conductor.     The  first  con- 

>  Bee  A  Lecttm  m  Thmi<krttormt,  bj  Frofeaaor  'Fait  of  Edinbnigli, 
pobliahed  ia  yaturt,  vol.  xxii  p.  365. 
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ditioQ  IB  that  the  end  of  the  Conductor,  projecting  into  the 
air,  should  have,  at  least,  one  sharp  point.  Our  expeiiments 
have  shown  as  that  a  pointed  Conductor  tends,  in  a  manner, 
to  Bupnreas  the  flash  of  Lightoing  altogether ;  whereas  a 
blunt  Cxinductor,  or  one  ending  a  ball,  tends  only  to  make 
it  harmlesa  when  it  comes.  It  is  evi  dent,  therefore,  that  the 
point«d  Conductor  offers  the  greater  security. 

But  a  fine  point  is  very  liable  to  be  melted  when  the 
Lightning  falls  upon  it,  and  thus  to  be  rendered  less 
eflicient  for  future  service.  To  meet  this  danger,  it  has 
recently  been  euggeeted,  by  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference, 
that  the  extreme  end  of  the  Conductor  should  be  a  blunt 
point,  destined  to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  Lightning 
Bash,  when  it  comee;  and  that,  a  little  lower  down,  a 
number  of  very  fine  pointa  should  be  provided,  with  a  view 
to  favour  the  silent  discharge.  This  suggestion,  which  seems 
to  me  admirably  fitted  to  provide  for  the  twofold  function 
of  a  Lightning  Conductor,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the 
exact  terms  of  the  Official  Report. 

"  it  seems  best  to  separate  the  double  functions  of  the 
point,  prolonging  the  upper  terminal  to  the  very  summit, 
and  merely  bevelling  it  off,  so  that,  if  a  disruptive  discharge 
does  take  place,  the  full  conducting  power  of  the  Rod  may 
be  ready  to  receive  it.  At  the  same  time,  having  regard 
to  the  importance  of  silent  discharge  from  sharp  points  we 
suggest  mat,  at  one  foot  below  the  extreme  top  of  the 
upper  terminal,  there  be  firmly  attached,  by  screws  and 
solder,  a  copper  ring  bearing  tlu'ee  or  four  copper  needles, 
each  six  inches  long,  and  tapering  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  diameter  to  as  fine  a  point  as  can  be  made ;  and  with 
tiie  object  of  rendering  the  sharpness  as  permanent  as 
possible,  we  advise  that  they  be  platinized,  gOded,  or 
nickel  plated.'" 

The  second  condition  of  a  Lightning  Conductor  is  that 
it  should  be  made  of  such  material,  and  of  such  dimensions, 
as  to  offer  an  easy  passage  to  the  greatest  flash  of  Lightning 
likely  to  fall  on  it :  otherwise  it  might  be  melted  by  the  dis- 
charge, and  the  Lightning,  seeking  for  itself  another  path, 
might  force  its  way  through  bad  Conductors,  which  it 
would  partly  rend  asunder,  and  partly  consume  by  tire. 
Copper  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  best  material  for 
Lightning  Conductors,  and  it  is  almost  univerRally  employed 
in  these  coimtries.    If  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  it 

'  BepoTi  of  Ike  Lightning  Rod  Con/eraux,  p.  4. 
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should  not  be  lees  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter:  if  a 
band  of  copper  is  preferred — and  it  is  often  found  more 
convenient  by  bmldpra — it  should  be  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  In  France,  it 
has  been  hitherto  more  usual  to  employ  iron  rods  for 
Lightning  Conductors :  but  siQce  iron  is  much  inferior  to 
copper,  in  it«  conducting  power,  the  iron  rod  must  be  of 
much  larger  dimensions ;  it  should  be,  at  least,  one  inch  in 
diameter.' 

The  third  condition  is  that  the  Lightning  Conductor 
should  be  continuous  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
should  be  placed  in  good  electrical  contact  with  the  earth. 
This  is  a  condition  of  the  first  importance ;  and  experience 
bas  shown  that  it  is  one  most  Ukely  of  all  to  be  neglected. 
In  a  city  like  Dublin,  the  beet  earth  connectioa  is  furnished 
by  the  cistern  of  water  mains  and  gas  mains ;  each  of 
miich  constitutes  a  great  network  of  conductora  every- 
where in  contact  with  the  earth.  Two  points,  however, 
must  be  carefully  attended  to :  First,  that  the  electrical 
contact  between  the  Lightning  Conductor  and  the  metal 
pipe  should  be  absolutely  perfect ;  and  Secondly,  tbat  the 
pipe  selected  shoTild  be  of  such  large  dimensions  as  to  allow 
the  Lightning  an  easy  passage  through  it,  to  the  principal 
main. 

If  no  such  system  of  water  pipes  or  gas  pipes  is  at  hand, 
theu  the  Lightning  Rod  should  be  connected  with  moist 
earth,  by  means  of  a  bed  of  charcoal,  or  a  metal  plate  not 
less  than  three  feet  square.  This  metal  plate  sbould  be 
always  of  the  same  material  as  the  Conductor :  otherwise 
a  galvanic  action  would  be  set  up  between  the  two  metals, 
which,  in  course  of  time,  might  seriously  damage  the  con- 
tact. Dry  earth,  sand,  rock,  and  shingle,  are  bad  con- 
ductors ;  and,  if  such  materials  exist  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  Lightning  Rod  must  pass  through  them,  aaA  be 
carried  down  until  it  reaches  water,  or  permanently  damp 
earth. 

I  The  dimennonB  here  set  forth  are  greater,  ia  some  req>ect«,  than 
those  "  recommended  aa  a  minimmn  "  in  the  Report  of  the  Ughtning  Rod 
Conference,  page  4.  But  it  vill  be  obeerred  by  thbae  who  consult  the 
Report,  that  the  minnuum  recommended  is  just  the  siie  which,  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  of  the  Report,  ia  said  to  hare  been  actnallj 
melted  by  a  flaah  of  Lightning ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  not  to  be 
a  \erf  aae  minimum.  It  will  be  also  seen  that  there  is  some  confusion 
in  the  figures  giren,  and  that  they  contradict  one  another.  For  Uie 
dimensions  of  iron  rods  aee  the  InBtnictions  adopted  by  the  Acadmny  of 
Science,  Paris,  May  30. 1875 ;  Lightning  Rod  Cm/ereiKe,  pp.  67-8. 
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If  the  eartli  contact  is  bad,  a  Li^tDing  Conductor  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  invites  the  Lightning  down  upon 
the  hnilding,  wititout  providing  for  it,  at  the  same  time,  a 
free  passage  to  earth.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Light- 
ning forces  a  way  for  itself,  violently  bursting  asunder 
whatever  opposes  its  progress,  and  setting  fire  to  whatever 
is  combuBtiDle. 

I  will  give  you  some  recent  and  striking  examples.  In 
ihe  month  of  ]rfav,  1879,  the  Church  of  Laughton-en-le-Mor- 
theii,  ill  England,  though  provided  with  a  Conductor,  was 
stmck  by  Lightning,  and  suBtained  considerable  damage, 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  Lightning  followed 
the  Conductor,  down  along  the  spire  as  far  as  the  roof;  then, 
changing  its  course,  it  forced  its  way  through  a  buttress  of 
massive  masonwork,  dislodging  about  two  cartloads  <if 
stones,  and  leaped  over  to  me  leads  of  the  roof,  about  ax 
feet  distant ;  it  now  followed  the  leads  until  it  came  to  the 
cast  iron  downpipes  intended  to  discharge  the  rain  water ; 
and  through  these  it  descended  to  the  earth.  When  the 
earth  contact  of  the  Lightning  Conductor  was  examined,  it 
was  found  exceedingly  deficient.  The  Rod  was  simply 
bent  underground,  and  buried  in  dry  loose  rubbish,  at  a 
depth  not  exceeding  eighteen  inches.  This  is  a  very  in- 
stnictive  example.     The  Lightning  had  a  choice  of  two 

Eaths,  one  by  the  Conductor  prepared  for  it,  the  other 
y  the  leads  of  the  roof,  and  the  downpipes:  and 
by  a  kind  of  instinct,  which,  however  we  may  explain, 
we  must  always  contemplate  with  wonder,  it  chose  the 
path  of  least  resistance ;  though  in  doing  so,  it  had  to  burst, 
its  way,  at  the  outset,  through  a  massive  wall  of  solid 
masonry,' 

On  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  same  year,  a  flash  of  L^bt- 
niug  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  OsbaldiBton,  near  Sheffield, 
and  notwithstanding  the  supposed  protection  of  a  Light- 
ning Conductor,  it  did  damage  to  the  amount  of  about 
five  hundred  pound&  The  Lightning  here  followed  the 
Conductor  to  a  point  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  then 
passed  through  a  thick  wall  to  a  gas  pipe,  at  the  back  of 
the  drawing-room  mirror.  It  melted  the  gas  pipe,  set  fire 
to  tiie  gas,  smashed  the  mirror  to  atoms,  broke  tlie  Sevres 
vases  on  the  chimney  piece,  and  dashed  the  furniture 
about.     In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  it  was  found  that  the 

I  The  Tima,  May  30, 
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earth  contact  was  bad ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Condactor 
itself  waa  of  too  small  dimensioDe.  Hence  the  electric 
discharge  found  an  easier  path  to  earth  through  the  gas 
pipes,  though  to  reach  them  it  had  to  force  for  itself  a 
passage  through  a  resisting  mass  of  non-conductors.* 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Uay, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Tomes,  of  Oaterham,  was  struck  by  Light- 
ning, and  some  dight  damage  was  done.  After  a  careful 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
discharge  left  the  Lightning  Conductor,  with  which  the 
house  was  provided,  and  passed  over  the  slope  of  the  roof 
to  an  attic  room,  into  which  it  forced  its  way  through  a 
brick  wall,  and  reached  a  small  iron  cistern.  This  cistern 
was  connected  by  an  iron  pipe,  of  considerable  dimenmona, 
with  two  pumps  in  the  basement  story;  and  through  them 
the  Lightning  found  an  easy  passage  to  the  earth,  and  did 
but  littie  harm  on  its  way.  When  the  earth  contact  of  the 
Lightning  Conductor  was  examined,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  end  of  the  Bod  was  simply  stuck  into  a  dry 
chal^  soil,  to  a  depth  of  about  twelve  inches.  Thus,  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  two  former,  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  the 
Lightning  Conductor  failed  to  fulfil  its  functioDs,  because 
the  earth  contact  was  bad.' 

Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  which  builders  provide 
underground  a  carefully  constructed  reservoir  of  water, 
into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  Lightning  Rod  is  intro- 
duced. The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  a  reservoir  of  water 
constitutes  a  good  earth  contact ;  and  this  is  quite  true  of 
a  natural  reservoir,  such  as  a  lake,  where  the  water  is  in 
contact  with  moist  earth,  over  a  considerable  area.  But  an 
artificial  reservoir  may  have  quite  an  opposite  character, 
and  practically  insulate  the  Lightning  Conductor  from  the 
earth.  One  which  came  under  my  notice  lately,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  consists  of  a  large  earthenware 
pipe  set  on  end  in  a  bed  of  cement,  and  kept  half  full  of 
water.  Now  the  earthenware  pipe  is  a  good  insulator,  and 
so  is  the  bed  of  cement  in  which  it  rests :  and  the  whole 
arrangement  is  identical,  in  all  essential  features,  with  the 
apparatus  of  Professor  Richman,  in  which  he  introdaced 
his  Lightning  Rod  into  a  glass  bottle,  and  by  which  he 
lost  his  life  a  Hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

'  See  NaiuTt,  June  12, 1879,  vol.  xx.  p.  H6. 
*  See  Letter  of  Mr.  Tomw  in  Naturt,  voL  xz.  p.  14&;  also 
Rod  CoiiferetKe,  pp.  210-16. 
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A  Conductor  monnfed  in  this  maniier  will,  probably 
enough,  draw  down  Lightning  from  the  clonde ;  but  it  is 
morti  likely  to  discharge  it,  with  destructive  effect,  into  the 
building  it  is  intended  to  guard,  than  to  transmit  it  harm- 
lesslj  to  the  earth.  An  example  is  at  hand  in  the  caae  of 
Christ  Church,  in  the  town  of  Clevedon,  in  Somersetshire. 
This  Church  was  provided  with  a  very  efficient  system  of 
Lightning  Conductors,  five  in  number,  corresponding  to 
the  foiu"  pinnacles  and  the  flagstaff,  on  the  summit  of  the 
principal  tower.  The  five  Conductors  cousiBted  of  good 
copper  rope ;  all  were  united  together  inside  the  tower ; 
through  which  they  were  carried  down  to  earth,  and  there 
ended  in  a  earthenware  drain.  This  kind  of  earth  contact 
might  be  pretty  good  as  long  as  water  was  flowing  in  the 
drain :  but  whenever  the  dram  was  dry,  the  Conductor  was 
practically  insulated  from  the  earth.  On  the  fitteenth  of 
March,  1876,  the  Church -was  struck  bv  Lightning,  which, 
for  some  distance,  followed  the  line  of  the  Conductor ;  then 
finding  it«  passage  barred,  by  the  earthenware  drain,  which 
was  dry  at  the  time,  it  burst  through  the  walls  of  the 
Church,  displacing  several  hundred  weight  of  stone,  and 
making  its  way  to  earth  through  the  gas  pipe.* 

Another  veir  instructive  example  is  furnished  by  the 
Lightning  Conductor  attached  to  tne  Lighthouse  of  Bere- 
baven,  on  the  South-weat  Coast  of  Ireland.  It  consists  of 
a  half-inch  copper-wire  rope,  which  is  carried  down  the 
face  of  the  tower  "  until  it  reaches  the  rock  at  ite  base, 
w^here  it  terminatee  in  a  tmall  hole,  three  inches  by  three  ivcltee, 
jumped  out  of  the  rock,  abovt  Hx  inches  under  the  surface." 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  good  imitation  nf  Professor  Richman's 
experiment,  with  only  this  difference,  that  a  small  hole  in  a 
rock  is  substituted  for  a  glass  bottle.  A  Lightning  Con- 
ductor of  this  kind  fulfils  two  functions :  it  increases  the 
cbance  of  the  Lightning  coming  down  on  tne  building ; 
and  it  makes  it  positively  certain  that,  having  come,  it 
cannot  get  to  earth  without  doing  mischief. 

The  Lightning  did  come  down  on  the  Berehaven  Ligh^ 
house  about  five  years  ago.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
it  made  no  use  of  the  Lightning  Conductor  in  finding  a  path 
to  earth,  but  forced  its  way  through  the  building,  dealing 
destruction  around,  as  it  descended  Irom  stage  to  stage. 
The  Board  of  Irish  Lights  furnished  a  detailed  report  of 
this  accident  to  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference,  in  March, 

See  Andeiflor,  Ughtmng  Conduclorj,  pp.  208-10, 
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1880,  from  which  the  above  partdculars  have  been  derived: 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  report,  that  even  then  they 
had  diacovered  what  was  the  real  Bource  of  the  evil,  or 
that  they  had  made  any  change  in  the  earth  contact  of 
their  Conductor.' 

PRECACTION  AOAIN&T  RIVAL  CONDUCTORS. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  a  good  lightning 
Conductor,  which  is  itself  able  to  convey  the  electric  dis- 
charge harmleea  to  the  earth :  we  must  tafce  care  that  there 
are  no  rival  Conductors,  near  at  hand  in  tlie  building,  to 
draw  off  the  Lightmng  from  the  path  prepared  for  it,  and 
conduct  it  by  another  route,  in  woich  its  course  might  be 
marked  with  destruction.  Thie  precaution  is  of  especial 
importance  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
to  which  metal  of  various  kinds  is  employed  in  the  con- 
struction  and  fittings  of  modem  buildings.  I  will  take  a 
typical  case  which  will  bring  home  this  point  clearly  to 

your  TlninJ^ft. 

A  great  part  of  the  roof  of  many  large  biiildings  is 
covered  with  lead.  The  lead,  at  one  or  more  points;  may 
come  near  the  gutters  intended  to  collect  the  rain  water : 
the  gutters  are  in  connectiou  with  the  cast  iron  down- 
pipes  into  which  the  water  flows,  and  these  down-pipes 
often  pass  into  the  earth,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  generally  moist,  and,  therefore,  in  good  electrical  contact 
with  the  metal  pipes.  Here,  then,  is  an  irregular  tine  of 
conductors  which,  though  it  has  gaps,  here  and  there,  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  offer  to  the  Lightning  discharge 
a  path  not  lees  free  than  the  Lightmng  Conductor  itseu. 
What  is  the  consequence  f  The  flash  of  Lightning,  or  a 
part  of  it,  will  quit  the  Lightning  Rod,  and  make  its  "vny 
to  earth  through  the  broken  series  of  conductors,  doing, 
perhaps,  serious  miechief,  as  it  leaps  acroes,  or  bunts 
asunder,  the  non-conductmg  links  in  the  chain. 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  gas  and 
water  pipes,  with  which  almost  all  buildings,  in  great  cities, 
aie  now  provided,  and  which  constitute  a  network  of 
conductors,  spreading  out  over  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and 
stretching  down  into  the  earth,  with  which  they  have  the 
beet  possible  electrical  contact.  Now  it  often  happens  that 
a  Lightning  Conductor,  at  some  point  in  its  course,  cornea 
withm  a  short  distance  of  this  network  of  pipes.     Isi  ench 

*  Sn  lA^ttniKg  Rod  Confttmef,  pp.  208-10. 
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a  case,  s  portion  of  the  electrical  discharge  is  apt  to  leave 
the  Lightning  Conductor,  force  ita  way  destructively 
through  maseee  of  masonry,  enter  the  network  of  pipes, 
melt  the  leaden  gas  pipe,  ignite  the  gas,  and  set  the  buiJd- 
ing  on  fire. 

These  are  not  merely  the  speculationB  of  philosophers. 
All  the  varioua  incidents  I  nave  just  described  have 
occurred,  over  and  over  again,  during  the  last  few  years. 
Tou  will  remember,  in  some  of  the  examples  I  have  already 
set  before  you,  when  the  electric  discharge  failed  to  find  a 
sufficient  path  to  earth  through  the  Lightning  Rod,  it 
followed  some  such  broken  series  of  chance  conductors  aa 
we  are  now  considering.  But  this  broken  series  of  con- 
ductors seems  to  bring  with  it  a  special  danger  of  ita  own, 
even  when  the  Lightning  Conductor  is  otherwise  in 
efficient  working  order.  1  will  give  you  just  one  case  in 
point 

On  the  fifth  of  June,  1879,  the  Church  of  Sainte  Marie, 
Rngby,  was  struck  by  Lightning,  and  set  on  fire,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  burned  to  the  ground.  A 
number  of  workmen  were  engaged,  on  that  day,  in 
repairing  the  spire  of  the  Church.  About  three  o'clock 
they  saw  a  dense  black  cloud  approaching,  and  they  came 
down  to  take  shelter  within  the  building.  In  afew  minutes 
they  heard  a  terrific  crash,  just  overhead :  at  the  same 
moment,  the  gas  was  lighted  under  the  organ  loft,  and  the 
wood  work  was  set  in  a  blaze.  The  men  soon  succeeded 
in  putting  out  the  fire,  and  the  Church  escaped  with  very 
little  damage. 

Now,  in  this  case,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Lightning  Conductor  was,  io  any  way,  defective.  But 
about  half-way  up  the  spire  there  was  a  peal  of  eight  bells. 
Attached  to  these  bells  were  iron  wires,  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  leading  from  the  clappers  down  to 
the  organ  loft,  where  they  came  within  a  short  distance  of 
a  gas  [lipe  fixed  in  the  wall.    It  would  seem  that  a  great 

Eirt  of  the  discharge  was  carried  safely  to  earth  by  the 
ightning  Conductor.  But  a  part  branched  off  at  the  bells 
in  the  spire,  descended  by  the  iron  wires,  and  forced  its 
'wa.j  into  the  organ  loft,  to  reach  the  network  of  gas 
pipes,  through  which  it  passed  down  to  the  earth, 
melting  the  soft  leaden  gas  pipe  iu  its  course,  and  lighting 
the  gas. 

The  remedy   for  this   danger  is  obvious.    All  large 
8  of  metal  used  in  the  structure  of  a  building — the 
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leads  and  gutters  of  the  roof,  the  cast  iron  down-pipes,  tha 
iron  gas  and  water  mains, — should  be  put  in  good  metallic 
connection  with  the  Lightning  Conductor,  and,  as  far  as 
may  be,  with  one  another.  Connected  in  this  way  they 
furnish  a  continuous  aud  e£fective  line  of  conductors,  lead- 
ing safely  down  to  earth,  and  instead  of  being  a 
dangerouB  rival,  they  become  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the 
Ligntning  Rod- 

I  would  observe,  however,  that  the  Lightning  Conductor 
ought  not  to  be  connected  directly  with  the  soft  leaden 
pipes  which  are  commonly  employed  to  convey  gas  and 
water  to  the  several  parts  of  a  building.  Such  pipes,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  liable  to  be  melted  when  any  considerable 
part  of  the  Lightning  discharge  passes  through  them  ;  and 
thus  much  harm  might  be  done,  and  the  building  might 
even  be  set  on  fire  by  the  lighting  of  the  gas.  Every  good 
end  will  be  attained  if  the  Conductor  is  put  in  good  metallic 
connection  with  the  iron  gas  and  water  mains,  either  infiide 
or  outside  the  building. 

It  is  a  question  often  asked  ^lether  a  Lightning  Con- 
ductor should  be  insulated  from  the  building  it  is  intended 
to  protect  I  believe  that  this  practice  was  formerly 
recommended  by  some  writeis ;  and  I  have  observed  th^ 

fkss  insulators  are  still  employed,  not  unfrequently,  by 
uilders,  iu  the  erection  of  Lightning  Conductors.  But,{rom 
the  principles  I  have  set  before  you, to-day,  it  seeme  cleat 
that  any  insulation  of  this  kmd  is,  to  say  the  least, 
altogether  useless.  The  building  to  be  protected  is  iteelf 
in  electrical  communication  with  the  earth;  aud  the  Light- 
ning Conductor,  if  efficient,  is  also  in  electrical  communica- 
tion with  the  earth.  Therefore  the  Lightning  Conductor 
and  the  building  are  in  electrical  communication  with  each 
other,  through  the  earth ;  and  any  attem|it  at  insulating 
Q  one  another,  above  the  earth,  is  only  labour 
way. 

er,  I  have  just  shown  you  that  the  masses  of 
iployed  in  the  structure  or  decoration  of  a 
ought  to  be  electrically  connected  with  each 
i  with  the  Lightning  Conductor.  Now  if  this  he 
Li^tning  Conductor  is,  by  the  fact,  in  direct 
sation  with  the  building,  and  the  glass  insulaton 
ly  futile.  Again,  the  building  itself,  during  & 
iborm,  becomes  highly  electriEed  by  the  inductive 
the  cloud,  and  needs  to  be  discharged,  through 
actor,  just  as  the  surrounding  earth  noeds  to  be 
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discharged.  Therefore  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  connected 
with  the  Conductor  the  more  efiectively  wiU  the  Conductor 
fulfil  ita  functions. 

PERSONAL  SAFETY  IN  A  THUNDERSTORM. 

I  suppose  there  ie  hardly  any  one  to  whom  the  question 
has  not  occurred,  at  some  time  or  another,  what  he  had 
best  do  to  secure  his  personal  safety,  durine  a  Thundeiv 
storm.  This  question  is  of  so  much  practical  interest  that 
I  think  I  shall  be  excused  it  1  say  a  few  words  about  it, 
though  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  somewhat  beside 
the  subject  of  Lightning  Conductors.  At  the  outset, 
perhapB  1  shall  surprise  you  when  I  say  that  you  would 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  security  if  you  were  in  a  chamber 
entirely  composed  of  metal  plates,  or  in  a  cage  constructed 
of  metal  bars,  or  if  you  were  encased,  like  flie  knighta  of 
old,  in  a  complete  suit  of  metal  armour.  Thi»  kind  of 
defence  ie  looked  upon  as  so  perfect,  among  scientitic  men, 
that  Professor  Tait  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  his 
adventurous  young  friends,  devoted  to  the  cause  ot  science, 
to  provide  tliemseTves  with  a  light  suit  of  copper,  and  thus 
protected,  take  the  first  opportunity  of  plunging  into  a 
Thundercloud,  there  to  investigate,  at  its  source,  the 
process  by  which  Lightning  is  manufactured.^ 

The  reason  why  a  metal  covering  affords  completu 
protection  is  that,  when  a  conductor  is  eloctrified,  the 
whole  charge  of  electricity  exists  on  the  outside  surface  of 
the  conductor;  and  therefore,  when  a  discharge  takes  place, 
it  is  only  the  outside  surface  that  is  affected.  Thus  if  yon 
were  completely  encased  in  a  metal  covering,  and  then 
charged  with  electricity  by  the  inductive  action  of  a 
Thundercloud,  it  is  only  the  metal  covering  that  would 
undergo  any  change  of  electrical  condition ;  and  when  the 
Lightning  flash  would  pass,  it  is  only  the  metal  covering 
that  would  be  discharged. 

Let  me  show  you  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  experi- 
ment, to  illustrate  this  princijile.  Here  is  a  hollow  brass 
cylinder,  open  at  the  ends,  mounted  on  an  insulating  stand. 
On  the  outside  is  erected  a  light  brass  rod,  with  two  pith 
balls  suspended  from  it  b}-  hnen  threads.  Two  pith  balls 
are  also  suspended,  by  linen  threads,  from  the  inner  surface 

'LeetareonThunderBtonna,  ^afurv.ToLzzii.  pp.3(i&,437.  Seealw 
■  rei7  intereating  paper  b;  the  lAt«  ProfeMor  J.  Clark  Maxwell,  i«ad 
More  the  British  Aieodation  at  Glaegow.  in  1876,  and  r«priDl«d  in  tha 
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of  the  cylinder.  Yon  know  that  these  pith  balk  will 
indicate  to  us  the  electrical  condition  of  the  surfacna  to 
which  thej  are  attached.  If  the  surface  be  electrified,  the 
pith  balls  attached  to  it  will  share  in  its  electrical  condition, 
and  will  repel  each  other :  if  the  surface  be  neutral,  the 
pith  balls  attached  to  it  will  be  neutral,  and  will  remain  Kt 
rest. 

I  now  put  this  apparatus  under  the  influence  of  onr 
Thundercloud,  that  is,  the  large  brass  conductor  of  onr 
machine.  The  moment  my  assistant  turns  the  handle,  the 
electricity  be^ns  to  be  developed  on  the  conductor,  and 
yon  see,  at  once,  the  effect  on  the  brass  cylinder.     (Fig.  6). 


alls  attached  to  the  outer  surface  fly  asunder: 
bedtotheinnerBurfaceremainatrest.  Aiidnuwa 
is;  ourThundercloud  is  discharged ;  the  inductive 
es ;  the  pith  balls  on  the  outside  surface  suddenly 
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collapse,  wbile  tihoBe  on  the  ioBide  Buiface  are  in  no  way 
^ected. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  brass  cylinder  should  be 
insulated.  To  vary  Ibe  experiment,  I  will  now  connect  it 
with  the  earth  by  a  chain ;  you  will  observe  that  the  effect 
is  precisely  the  same  aa  before.  Flash  after  flash  pasBOH 
while  the  machine  continues  in  action ;  the  out^de  pith 
balls  fly  about  violently,  being  charged  and  diachaxged 
alternately;  the  inside  pith  balls  remain  all  the  time  at 
rest  Thus  you  see  clearly  that  if  you  were  sitting  inside 
such  a  metal  chamber  as  this,  or  covered  with  a  complete 
suit  of  metal  armour,  you  would  be  perfectly  secure  diuing 
a  Thunderstorm,  whether  the  chamber  were  electrically 
connected  with  the  earth  or  insulated  from  it. 

But  it  rarely  happens,  when  a  Thunderstorm  comee, 
that  an  iron  hut  or  a  complete  suit  of  armour  ia  at  hand, 
and  you  will  naturally  ask  me  what  you  ought  to  do  under 
ordinary  circumstanceB.  First,  let  me  tell  you  what  you 
ought  not  to  do.  You  ought  not  to  lean  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree ;  you  ought  not  to  take  shelter  under  a  haystack, 
or  under  the  lee  of  a  house ;  you  ought  not  to  stand  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  or  close  to  a  large  sneet  of  water.  If  in- 
doors, you  ought  not  to  stay  near  the  fireplace,  or  near 
any  of  the  flues  or  chimneys;  you  ought  not  to  stand  under 
a  gasaher  han^ng  from  the  ceiling;  you  ought  not  to 
remain  close  to  the  gas  pipes  or  water  pipes,  or  any  large 
masses  of  metal,  whether  used  in  the  construction  of  me 
building,  or  lying  loosely  about. 

The  necessity  for  these  precautions  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  principles  I  have  already  put  before  you. 
You  want  to  prevent  your  body  from  becoming  a 
link  in  that  broken  cham  of  conductors  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  electric  discharge  between  earth  and  cloud 
is  likely  to  follow.  Now  a  tree  is  a  better  conductor  than 
the  air ;  and  your  body  is  a  better  conductor  than  a  tree. 
Hence  the  Lightning,  in  choosing  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance, would  leave  the  air  to  pass  through  the  tree,  and 
would  leave  the  tree  to  pass  through  you.  A  like  danger 
would  await  yon  if  you  stood  under  a  haystack,  or  a  house. 
Every  large  sheet  of  water  constitutes  practically  a  great 
conductor,  which  offers  a  very  perfect  medium  of  discharge 
between  the  earth  round  about  and  the  cloud.  Therefore, 
when  a  Thundercloud  is  overhead,  the  sheet  ofwater  is 
likely  to  become  one  end  of  the  line  of  the  Lightning  dis- 
charge ;  and  if  you  be  standing  near  it,  the  line  of  discharge 
may  pass  through  your  body. 
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Again,  when  Lightning  strikes  a  building,  it  is  veiyapt 
to  nse  the  stack  of  chimneys  in  making  its  way  to  eartn; 
partly  becanse  the  stack  of  chimneys  is  generally  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  building,  and  partly  because,  on 
account  of  the  heated  air,  and  the  soot  within  the  ehimnCT, 
it  is  usually  a  moderately  good  conductor.  Therefore,  if 
you  be  indoors,  you  must  keep  well  away  from  the 
chimneys ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  you  must  keep  as  fer 
as  yon  can  from  large  masses  of  metal  of  every  kind. 

Having  pointed  out  the  sources  of  danger  which  yoo 
must  try  to  avoid  in  a  Thunderstorm,  1  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted all  the  practical  advice  that  I  have  at  my  command. 
But  there  are  some  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  possible, 
not  only  to  avoid  evident  sources  of  danger,  but  to  make 
special  provisiou  for  your  own  security.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  open  country,  if  you  stand  a  snort  distauce  from  a 
wood,  you  may  consider  yourself  as  practically  protected 
by  a  Lightning  Conductor.  For  a  wood,  by  its  numerous 
branches  and  leaves,  favours  very  much  a  quiet  discharge 
of  electricity,  thus  tending  to  suppress  altogether  the  flash 
of  Lightning ;  and  if  the  flash  of  Ligl.tning  does  come,  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  strike  the  wood  than  to  strike  yon; 
because  the  wood  is  a  far  more  prominent  body,  and  ofiers, 
on  thewbnle,an  easierpathto  earth.  In  like  manner,  if  yon 
place  yourself  near  a  tall  solitary  tree,  a  few  yards  outside 
it«  longest  branches,  you  will  be  in  a  position  of  compara- 
tive safety.  If  the  storm  overtake  you  in  the  open  plain, 
far  away  from  trees  and  buildings,  you  will  be  safer  lying 
flat  on  the  ground  than  standing  erect. 

In  an  ordinary  dwelKng  bouse,  the  best  situation  is 
probably  the  middle  story,  and  the  best  position  in  the 
room,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  provided,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  gasalier  hanging  from  the  ceiling  above  or 
below  you.  Strictly  speaHng,  the  middle  of  the  room  wonld 
be  a  still  safer  position  than  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  plan  suggested  by 
Frankhn,  to  get  into  "  a  hammock,  or  swinging  bed, 
suspended  by  silk  cords,  and  equally  distant  from  the  walls 
,  on  every  side,  as  well  as  from  the  ceiling  and  floor,  above 
and  below."  But  as  I  can  hardly  hope  that  many  of  yon, 
when  the  Thunderstorm  actually  comes,  will  find  yourselves 
provided  with  this  elaborate  contrivance,  I  would  recom- 
mend, as  more  generally  useful,  another  plan  put  forth  by 
the  same  high  authority,  which  is  simply  to  sit  on  one  chair, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  put  your  feet  up  on  another. 
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This  arrangement  will  appTOfkch  very  nearly  to  absolute 
security,  if  you  take  the  further  precaution,  aJeo  mentioDed 
by  Franklin,  of  putttne  a  feather  bed  or  a  couple  of  hair 
mattresses  under  the  chairs.' 

SECUEITT    AWARDED   BY  LIQHTNDIQ  CONDUCTORS. 

You  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  infer  hastily,  from 
the  examples  I  nave  set  before  you,  in  the  course  of  this 
Lecture,  of  buildings  which  were  struck  and  severely 
injured  by  Lightning,  though  provided  with  Lightning 
Conductors,  that  a  Lightning  Conductor  affords  a  very  im- 
perfect protection  to  life  and  property.  But  such  an  idea 
would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  evidence  before  us 
on  the  subject.  In  all  the  case?  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  in  many  others  which  might  easily  have  been  cited, 
the  damage  was  done  simply  because  the  Lightning  Con- 
ductors were  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  conditions  on 
whinh  I  have  so  much  insisted.  Where  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  Lightning  Qaah  will  either  not  come  down 
at  all  upon  the  building,  or  if  it  do  come,  it  will  be  carried 
harmleea  to  the  earth. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  fact  that  so  forcibly  brings  home 
to  the  mind  the  complete  protection  afforded  by  Lightning 
Conductors  as  the  change  which  followed  their  introduction 
into  the  Royal  Navy.  I  have  already  told  you  tbat,  in 
former  times,  the  damage  done  by  Lightning  to  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  waa  a  regular  source  of  expenditure,  amount- 
ing, every  year,  to  several  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But 
alter  the  general  adoption  of  Lightning  Conductois,  about 
forty  years  ago.  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Sir 
William  Snow  Harris,  this  source  of  expenditure  absolutely 
disappeared;  and  injury  to  life  and  property  has  long  been 
practically  unknown  in  Her  Majestys  Fleet. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  the  trial  of  Lightning  Con- 
ductors in  the  Navy,  though  it  lasted  long  enough  to  prove 
their  perfect  efficiency,  has  almost  come  to  an  end  ra  our 
own  days.  The  great  iron  monsters,  which,  in  recent  times, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  wooden  ships  of  Old  England, 
are  quite  independent  of  Lightning  Conductors,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word.  Their  ponderous  masts  are 
virtually  Lightning  Conductors  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
their  midghtly  hulls  are,  so  to  speak,   earth-plates  of 

'  See  further  JufoniiBtiOD  on  this  interesting  subject  in  the  Btport 
ifflhe  Lightning  Rod  Con/cremx,  pp.  283-5. 
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enormotiB  size,  in  perfect  electrical  contact  mth  the  ocean. 
To  add  to  such  structures  Lightnio^  Coaductors  of  tlie 
common  kind  wonld  be  nothing  better  than  "  waatefuJ  and 
ridiculous  excees." 

As  regards  buildings  od  land,  I  may  refer  to  the 
little  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  of  which  1  have 
already  spoken  to  you.  From  some  cause  or  other  thia 
small  peninsula  is  singularly  exposed  to  Tbuuderetorms,  and 
of  late  years  it  has  been  more  abundautly  provided  with 
Lightning  Conductors  thau,  perhaps,  auy  otaer  district  of 
equal  extent  in  Europe.  Now  as  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  these  Lightniug  Conductors,  I 
may  mention  that,  on  the  twenty-aixth  of  May,  1878,  a 
violent  Thunderstorm  burst  over  the  little  town  of  Utersen. 
Five  several  flashes  of  Lightning  fell  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  but  not  the  slightest  harm  was  done ;  each  flash 
being  safely  carried  to  earth  by  a  Lightning  Conductor. 
Further,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Company  that,  out  of  552  buildings  injured  by  Lightning, 
during  a  period  of  eight  years — from  1870  to  1878 — only 
four  had  Lightning  Conductors;  and  in  these  four  vases,  it 
was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  Lightning  Conductors 
were  defective.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  on  this  subject. 
But  as  I  have  already  trespassed,  I  fear,  too  far  on  your 
patience,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  in  conclusion, 
that  according  to  all  the  highest  authorities,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  any  structure  provided  with  a  Lightning 
Conductor,  properly  fitted  up,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples I  haveaet  before  you to-day,is  perfectly  secure  against 
Lightning.  The  Lightning  indeed  may  fall  upon  it,  out  it 
will  pass  harmless  to  the  earth  ;  and  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  has  fully  justified  the  simple  and 
modest  words  of  the  great  inventor  of  Lightning  Con- 
ductors :  "  It  has  pleased  God,  in  His  goodness  to  mackiDd, 
at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of  securing  their 
habitations  and  other  buildings  from  mischief  by  Thimder 
and  Lightning." 

tAs  some  of  my  readers  may  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of 
^  itning  and  Lightning  Conductors  beyond  the  limits  to 
wmch  a  popular  Lecture  must,  of  necesRit7,  be  confined,  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  books  which,  I  think,  they  would  be 
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likely  to6nd  moBtoaeful  for  the  purpose.  Among  ordinary 
Text  Books  on  Physics,  Jamin,  Cours  de  Fhyedque,  vol.  i. 
pp.  470-494 ;  Mascart,  Traite  d'ElectricitS  Statique,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  555-579  ;  de  Larive,  A  Treatise  on  Electricity,  in  three 
volumea,  London,  1853-8,  vol.  iii.  pp.  90-201 ;  Daguin, 
Traite  de  Physique,  vol,  iii,  pp.  209-280 ;  Rienf,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Reibungs-Elektricitat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  494-564 ;  Muller- 
Pomllet,  Lehrbuch  der  Physik,  Braunschweig,  1881,  vol,  iii, 
pp,  210-225.  Of  the  numerous  special  treatises  and 
detached  papers  on  the  subject,  I  would  recommend. 
Instruction  sur  les  Paratonnerres  adoptee  par  I'Academie 
des  Sciences,  Part  i.  1823,  Part  ii.  1854,  Part  iii.  1867, 
Paris,  1874 ;  Arago,  Sur  le  Tonnerre,  Paris,  1837 ;  also  hia 
Meteorological  Essays,  translated  by  Sabine,  London,  1855 ; 
Sir  William  Snow  ffarris.  On  the  Nature  of  Thunderstorms, 
London,  1843 ;  also  by  the  same  writer,  A  Treatise  on 
Frictional  Electricity,  London,  1867;  and  various  papers 
on  Lightning  Conductors,  from  1822  to  1859  ;  Tomlmsmi, 
The  Thunderstorm,  London,  1877 ;  Andernon,  Lightning 
Conductors,  London,  1880  ;  Boltz,  Ueber  die  Theorie,  die 
Anlage,  und  die  Priifung  der  Blitzableiter,  Greifswald, 
1878 ;  M^efier,  Berichte  uber  Blifzschlage  in  der  Provinz 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Kiel,  1880-1 ;  Tail,  A  Lecture  on 
Thunderstorms,  delivered  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  in  1880, 
Nature,  vol,  xxii, ;  Report  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference, 
Loudon,  1882.  This  last-mentiooed  volume  comes  to  us 
with  very  high  authority,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  joint 
labours  of  several  eminent  scientific  men,  selected  from 
the  following  Societies:  the  Meteorological  Society,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Society  of  Tele- 
graph Engineers  and  Electricians,  the  Physical  Society,  I 
should  explain  here,  perhaps,  that  although  the  book  had 
not  been  issued  at  the  time  my  Lectures  were  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
avail  myself  of  the  information  it  contains,  in  preparing 
them  for  publication.] 
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MAT  WISHES— THEN  AND  NOW. 

£  give  below  an  exquisite  little  po^m  from  the  pen 
of  tlie  late  lameDtod  Father  Thomas  J.  Rowe, 
This  gifted  young  priest  was  a  native  of  the  diocese 
of  Mcath,  aiid  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  in  1877 
to  his  death  in  lb81,  be  discharged  with  untiring  zeal 
and  great  success,  the  duties  of  Professor  in  the  diocesan 
college,  8t.  Finiau's,  Navan.  Father  Rowe'e  talents  were 
of  the   highest  order;  of  this  we  can  adduce  no  better 

Eroof  than  by  referring  to  the  honours  he  won  during  his 
rilliant  course  in  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  though 
during  most  of  this  time  he  was  in  very  weak  health.  Nor 
was  his  success  confined  to  any  one  department.  It 
extended  over  such  a  variety  of  subjects  that  his  class- 
fellows  felt  that  bis  talents  were  not  only  esalled  in  kimi, 
but  universal  in  character.  In  full  keeping  with  his  rare 
mental  endowments,  were  his  tender  piety,  bis  ever  active 
zeal,  and  the  deep  though  half-hidden  amiability  of  his  lufty 
nature.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  preach  before  his 
fellow  students  in  Maynooth,  they  came  m  full  espectariou 
of  a  rich  literary  treat ;  but  before  he  had  spoken  many 
minutes,  the  sublime  ideas,  the  sincere  piety,  tbe  soul-stirring 
pathos  of  the  fervent  discourse,  uot  only  held  all  minds 
captive,  but  so  strongly  moved  all  hearts,  that  tbe  tear- 
drops glistened  in  tbe  eyes  of  many  of  bis  hearers.  When 
afterwards  it  occasionally  became  nis  coveted  privilege  to 
preach  to  the  faithful,  Ms  earnest,  pathetic  sermons  were 
no  less  striking  and  effective. 

He  had  diligently  applied  himself  from  an  early  age  to 
tbe  language  and  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  of  his 
native  country :  and  be  thus  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  tbe  saints,  scholars,  bards,  and  warriors  of 
former  days.  He  had  an  accurate  acquaintance,  too,  with 
the  actions  and  writings  of  the  distinguished  Irishmen  of 
modern  times,  and  while  gratefully  appreciating  tbeir  merits 
and  services,  his  clear  penetrating  mmd  and  keen  pobticaT 
instincts  enabled  him  to  see  their  shortcomings,  and 
correctly  estimate  tbeir  views.  In  general  literature,  too, 
he  was  very  well  versed ;  and  the  iron  grasp  of  his  retentive 
mind  allowed  him  so  to  store  it  by  his  extensive  reading,  that 
it  was  quite  eui-prising  what  a  wealth  of  apt  quotation  he 
could  bring  forward  in  illustration  of  his  deep  and  valuable 
reflections,  or  in  support  of  his  clear  and  logical  arguments. 
Father  Rowe  has  not  left,  we  understand,  much  com- 
pleted Uterary  work ;  but  we  may  ueverthelesB  say  of  him 
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that  "he  thought  as  a  man  of  genius;  and  looked  round 
upon  nature  and  on  life  with  an  eye  that  at  once  compre- 
hends the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute."  He  had  formed 
a  plan  of  reading,  with  a  view  to  his  future  works,  that  it 
would  take  years  to  carry  out,  and  he  eagerly  embraced 
every  opportunity  for  research,  observation,  and  study. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  who  from  his  professor's 
chair  was  so  successful  in  elucidating  the  most  abstruse 
Bubjccta,  and  in  investing  the  driest  topic  with  an  attractive 
interest,  was  not  spared  m  life  to  give  to  a  larger  audience 
the  results  of  his  maturer  studies,  and  the  creations  of  his 
g^and,  rich,  original  mind.  M, 

MAT  WISHES :  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Where  the  fairy  mounds  lie  sleeping 
On  the  boeom  of  the  valley, 
There's  a  gentle  streamlet  creeping 
Through  the  sedge  and  'neath  the  sally. 
Spake  that  streamlet  to  me  lately, 
"  Pilgrim  weak,  and  worn  and  weary. 
Best  thee  'neath  the  poplara  stately, 
Best,  and  hearken  to  my  query, 
"  Thou  wert  young  when  first  T  knew  thee, 
'Twas  a  May-day  morn  delicious. 
And  thy  young  heart  was  ambitious, 
For  I  sang  sweet  songs  to  soothe  thee, 
And  I  whispered  softly  to  thee, 
And  thou  sang'st  me  all  thy  wishes. 
Tktn  thy  heart  was  blithely  building 
Hopes  all  fair  with  Hope'a  own  gilding, 
Name  and  fame,  and  pomp  and  power, 
These  thy  young  heart  sought  that  hour ; 
Now  thou  lookest  bent  and  ^oomy, — 
Is  thy  heart  as  then  ambitions  ?— - 
Lo  I  'tia  May-day  mom  delicious, 
I  would  know  thy  hopes  and  wishes. 
Sing  them  once  again  unto  me  [" 
And  the  pilgrim  bent  and  weary 
Answered  thus  the  streamlet's  query  : 
"  I  would  have  again  the  simple 
Guileless  heart  that  once  was  mine. 
When  my  cheek  knew  down  and  dimple, 
And  I  wove  the  dew-gemmed  flowers, 
Culled  in  Lecane's'  lonely  bowers. 
Ere  the  noonday  sun  did  shine. 

Lecane :  the  writer's  birthplace,  situated  in  the  pamh  of  Rathkenny, 
Coimtj  Heath.  v^ioOQlf 
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"  I  would  ask  the  minstrel's  dower, 
Rich  in  potent  psalm  and  song, 
How  my  heart  would  wield  its  power. 
Pealing  peeans  proud,  and  ringing 
Anthems  bold  and  grand,  and  singii^ 
Hjmns  that  might  to  Heaven  belong. 
"  I  would  be  a  lover  giving 
Heart  and  soul  to  love  alone, 
Loving  loyally  while  living, 
Loving  BO  that  death  should  find  me 
Asking  stronger  bonds  to  bind  me 
To  the  love  my  heart  hath  known." 
"  Simple  child  and  guileless,  wreathing 
Lonely  Lecane's  dew -gemmed  flowers. 
Loyal  lover,  deep  vows  breathing, 
Minstrel  singing  all  thy  hours — 
Wherefore  sing  thoEe  songs  divine  ? 
Whither  should  thy  vows  incline  ? 
Who  should  wear  these  wreaths  of  tbiue  ? 

"  At  thy  feet,  0  Mother  Mary, 
I  would  strew  my  floral  treasure ; 
And  the  Itender  nfant  gazing 
In  thine  eyes  with  childlike  pleasure, 
Should  receive  the  homage  loyal 
Of  a  love  that  would  not  vary ; 
And  my  heart  would  aye  be  raising 
Pteans  proud  and  anthems  royal. 
Ever  blessing,  ever  praising 
Jesus  Saviour !  Mother  Mar;  I" 
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"  the  Poet  Laureate  claim  for  their  favourite 
words  modem  thought  hoB  found  its  fittest 
lyle  told  us  long  since,  in  his  Lectures  on 
ry  epoch  works  on  silently  for  ages,  till  at 
that  is  in  it  burets  out  in  the  music  of  some 
9  itself,  and  declines.  Greece  is  dead,  bnt, 
ce  may  still  be  construed.  When  the 
the  meridian  of  their  power  Virgil  appeared 
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tu  utter  for  all  time  ideas  wtiich  bad  strn^led  tbrongh 
seven  centuries  of  kings  and  codsuIb,  and  at  length  mastered 
the  world ;  when  the  song  was  completed  &e  aim  of  pagan 
Italy  sank  gradually  into  darkneee  and  deca.j.  **  So  in 
Dante,  ten  silent  centuries  found  a  voice.  The  Dmna 
Commedia  is  of  Dante's  writing;  yet  in  truth  it  belongs  to  ten 
Christian  centuries,  only  the  finishing  of  it  is  Dante's.  He 
is  the  Spokesman  of  the  Middle  Ages :  these  sublime  ideas 
of  his,  terrible  and  beautiful,  are  the  fruit  of  the  Chrietiaii 
Meditation  of  all  the  good  men  who  had  gone  before  him." 
Again,  "when  chivalry  had  reached  its  last finiBh,and  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down  into  slow  or  swift  diesolntion, 
as  we  now  see  it  everywhere,  Shakespeare,  with  his  seeing 
eye,  with  his  perennial  singing  voice,  was  sent  to  take  note 
of  it,  to  give  long-enduring  record  of  it"  One  may  not  be 
disposed  to  adopt  the  theory  in  its  entiretv ;  but  it  com- 
mends itself  to  one's  judgment,  at  least  to  tfuB  extent,  that 
great  social  and  rehgious  struggles  are  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  and  inspire  genius.  It  is  true  not  only  of  time 
past,  but  of  the  present  and  of  the  future ;  the  newest  age, 
as  the  oldest,  will  produce  its  Poet,  when  sufficient  force 
has  been  treasured  up  to  burst  out  in  eong. 

If  modem  times  are  without  their  Poet,  it  surely  is  not 
for  want  of  energy.  What  strange  couvulaons  there  have 
been  since  the  iiret  book  was  printed  I  The  Reformation, 
the  new  Philosophy,  the  French  Kevolutiou,  other  revolu- 
tioDB  of  not  lees  eJg^iificance,  steam,  electricity,  the  press, 
the  advanceof  democracy,  the  fierce  struggle  in  the  rehgious 
world, — when  their  accumulated  force  comes  to  set  itself  to 
muac,  what  an  Epic  may  we  not  expect  1 

But  onr  Poet  has  yet  to  come.  It  is  true  that  occasioDal 
pieces  have  now  and  then  appeared,  which  fairly  represent 
particular  phases  of  modem  life.  It  is  also  true,  perhaps, 
that  after  a  hundred  years  Tennyson  will  be  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  the  political  and  intellectual  etm^les  of  Victoria's 
rei^.  But,  after  all,  how  much  of  their  fathers'  history 
wiU  he  tell  posterity  T  How  much  has  he  concentrated 
and  ottered  of  the  energy  of  four  hundred  years  1  Little 
more,  if  we  mistake  not,  than  the  struggle  with  materialism 
and  tiie  reform  times.  There  is,  indeed,  talk  of  science  in 
his  poetry;  there  is  plenty  of  astronomy  and  electricity, 
flashing  of  Hgbtnings,  weighing  of  suns.  But  the  etrengw 
of  the  man  is  not  there ;  his  force  comes  out  in  otherplaces, 
where  he  expresses  the  earnest  workings  of  rehgious  '"'"da. 
Not  that  he  nas  given  a  fiUl  and  complete  expresatou;  but 
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he  speaks  as  one  who  hae  himBelf  been  engaged  in  the 
battle,  and  can  graphicallj  describe  the  dangers  he  endured 
in  person,  but  has  nothing  to  tell  of  the  tri^  of  otheiB,for 
that  he  was  so  occupied  with  those  of  his  own. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  good  judges  think  "  In 
Memoriam  "  the  best  of  his  works.  The  intellectual  pubUc 
have  not  yet  decided  in  favour  of  any  particular  poem. 
Some  prefer  the  "Idylls,"  others  "Maud,'  and  others  still 
are  attracted  by  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  shorter 
pieces.  A  choice  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  cast  of 
the  reader's  mind,  and  the  direction  of  his  ordinary  studies. 
The  short  poems  are,  indeed,  sweet,  and  pretty,  and 
elegant.  In  them  the  Author  always  shows  lumself  to  be 
a  man  of  culture.  In  like  manner  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  "  Idylls."  The  descriptive  passages  are  really 
beautiful,  true  to  nature  in  every  part.  The  knights  and 
ladies  always  express  themselves  with  neatness  and 
ttlegance.  The  versification  is  absolutely  faultless ;  whilst 
the  poet  displays  infinite  resource  in  the  use  of  the  csesural 
pause.  Nay  more,  in  many  passages — for  example,  the 
speech  of  Arthur  in  "  Guinevere  " — -he  rises  to  the  sublime. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  pei'sons  who  think  that  even  in  the 
"  Idylls  "  Tennyson  is  not  at  his  best  Ue  says  many  nice 
and  pretty  things  in  the  most  elegant  manner ;  but  there  is 
a  want  of  strength.  The  energy  of  four  hundred  years  does 
not  find  one  expresmon.  Had  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  lion- 
hearted  king,  it  is  Ukely  that  the  chivalry  age  would  have 
had  its  influence  upon  him ;  his  tilta  would  be  more  stimng, 
his  knights  and  ladies  more  natural,  and  the  "  Morte 
D' Arthur"  might  have  turned  out  an  Epic.  But  there  is  a 
tameness  about  the  events  he  describes ;  his  combats  are  but 
painted  combats  ;  so  that  the  reader  instinctively  feels  that 
hia  Author  had  no  experience  of  the  shock  of  steeds  and 
heroes,  had  never  even  witnessed  a  tournament.  One  who 
has  never  been  at  sea  may  learn  from  books  many  smart 
things  about  the  sailor's  life,  and  should  he  write  on  the 
subject,  will  contrive,  if  a  clever  man,  to  say  clever  things ; 
but  the  freshness  of  the  salt  water  will  not  be  there ;  for 
that  one  must  have  been  a  sailor. 

"  Mand  "  is  decidedly  an  improvement  On  the  "  Idylls," 
Here  one  feels  that  the  poet  is  smcere,  that  bis  subject  has 
forced  itself  upon  him,  entered  into  him,  and  broken  out  into 
music.  The  struggle  for  riches  ha«  gone  on  &om  the 
beginning,  but  in  no  former  age  was  it  so  kfeen  as  now. 
The  development  of  mechanics  has  been  a  lever  to  turn 
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the  minds  of  men.  Coal,  iron,  cotton,  the  steamboat,  the 
railway — these  things  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
Old  feudal  institutions  have  tumbled  down.  "  The  people 
throng  the  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power."  The 
humbTest  may  now  hope,  by  work  and  energy,  to  die  in 
a  palace.  And  withal,  there  is  dire  poverty,  and  party 
tyranny,  and  class  exclusion ;  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  rules 
tie  world — 

"  Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opcna  but  to  golden  keys," 

Men  of  genius  become  soon  disgusted  with  the  hollownees 
and  mo^eiy  of  such  boasted  civilisation.  All  this  the 
Laureate  felt  in  the  days  of  his  highest  vigour ;  he  often 
set  himself  to  give  it  musical  expression,  and  its  most 
forcible  and  harmonious  utterance  will  be  found  in 
"Maud." 

But  there  is  another  and  a  fiercer  struggle.  True,  it  is 
DOt  felt  by  ordinary  persons.  We  may  well  thauk  God 
that  in  the  Catholic  Church  we  have  a  haven  of  safety, 
where  all  is  "  calm,  and  peace,  and  rest,"  whilst  the  storm 
roars  abroad.  But  think  of  others.  Think  of  a  poor  Pro- 
testant who  sets  out  on  Ufe's  journey  with  a  sincere  convic- 
tion of  a  soul  to  save,  and  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell.  Who 
can  direct  him  on  the  safe  path  ?  Who  is  i-ight  where 
so  many  dispute  1  He  must  turn  his  attention  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Christian  religion ;  doubts  torture  hiiu 
at  every  step;  a  parade  of  learning  is  made  to  cover 
sophistry;  it  will  teke  a  hfetime  to  thoroughly  examine 
even  one  system.  And  yet  there  is  the  soul  to  be  saved, 
aod  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and  there  is  death. 

"  Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  who  hear 
A  deeper  voice  across  the  storiD." 

But  God  help  them  to  whom  no  deep  voice  calls;  or  if  it 
calls,  who  are  taught  to  shun  it  as  the  voice  of  doom. 

Here  again  we  have  fierce  energies  struggUng  to  utter 
themselves  for  the  last  four  hundred  years.  It  is  a  combat 
not  of  man  with  man,  but  of  soul  with  soul ;  yea,  and  of 
devils  with  God.  It  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Tennyson  was  at 
one  period  engaged  sternly  in  the  strife,  perhaps  is  still 
engaged.  He  himself  refers  to  times  "wuen  faith  had 
fallen  asleep,"  when  "  he  heard  a  voice, '  believe  no  more.' " 
He  tells  us  how,  "  Uke  Paul  mth  beasts,  he  fought  with 
death."  Again  he  praises  the  firmness  of  one  who  "  faced 
the  spectres  of  the  mind  and  laid  them ;"  and  he  lays  down 
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this  proposition  which  must  have  forced  itself  upon  hiu 
through  his  own  struggle : — 

"  There  lives  more  ftutb  in  honest  donbt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeda." 

His  poeme  show  careful  reading  in  all  the  branches  of 
sucient  and  modem  philosophy,  not  merely  a^  theories  or 
abstract  spec uUttionB,  but  in  relation  to  his  own  soul,  and 
her  duty  towards  God,  What  a  maze  to  wander  throughl 
We,  CatholicB,  have  no  idea  of  the  terrors  of  this  darknees; 
for  the  lamp  of  faith  directs  our  steps,  and  our  infallible 
guide  does  not  suffer  us  to  stray  from  the  path  and  lose 
ourselves  in  the  wilderness.  Protestants,  indeed,  say  they 
have  the  Scriptures ;  hut  when  tradition  is  set  aside,  and 
the  Church's  voice  unheeded,  the  Scriptiu-ee  soon  resolve 
themselves  into  myths  and  fables.  There  is  only  one 
system  can  staud  the  test  of  sincere  and  earnest  inquiry. 
The  strength  and  subliiuity  of  poetry  are  always  in  pro- 

EortJon  to  the  amount  of  energy  working  in  the  poet.  For 
igh  intelligences  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  excite 
energy  than  rehgious  struggles.  In  his  "In  Memoriam" 
Mr.  1  ennyson  set  himself  to  give  expression  to  his  own 
troubles  iu  the  matter  of  reUginu ;  and  hence,  though  his 
other  works  may  show  more  grace  and  elegance — and 
"  In  Memoriam  "  is  not  without  graceful  beauty — yet  it  is 
in  this  memorial  to  his  dead  friend  that  the  full  strength  of 
tiie  Laureate  is  made  manifest,  and  that  he  ia  most  sublime. 
We  readily  admit  that  many  critics  will  not  acknow- 
ledge the  correctness  of  this  estimate.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  one's  own  turn  of  mind ;  and  that  poem  will 
naturally  be  most  appreciated,  which  moat  accurately 
expresses  one's  thoughts.  Moreover,  we  do  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  convey  that  "In  Memoriam"  is  altogether 
free  from  defect  In  the  very  fulness  of  the  expreseionB 
of  eternal  fidelity  there  is  something  unnatural,  overdone. 
One  expects  that  a  person  under  the  influence  of  ^eat  and 
sincere  grief,  would  not  be  so  loud  in  his  protestations :  and 
if  time  should  have  loosed  the  tongue  and  thawed  the 
frozen  fount  of  tears,  one  expects  that  it  would  also  have 
moderated  the  intensity  of  the  sorrow.  Indeed,  the  Poet 
himself  anticipated  the  objection,  for  he  writes  -. — 

"  The  traveller  hears  me  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak; 
'  This  fellow  would  make  weakness  weak, 
And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men.'" 

-.i  cog  If 
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The  answ^er  is,  of  course,  beautiful  and  poetic ;  but  we  confess, 
that  -whatever  impulse  inspires  tbe  trill  of  the  titmet,  the 
Bong  seems  to  us  always  natural  and  in  season,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  certain  stanzas  of  "  In  Memoriam." 
Again,  why  is  it  that  so  many  passages  are  so  obscure  f 
Id  diplomacy  we  can  well  understand  that  the  use  of 
language  may  be,  according  to  the  ezprearaon  of  Fontenelle, 
to  conceal  one's  thoughts.  But  books  are  written  for 
another    purpose    to    give    information.      In    addition, 

Jioetiy  should  aim  at  pleasing,  should  express  in  musical 
angaage  what  most  of  us  feel.  The  great  masters  of 
English  are  not  difficult  to  understand ;  and  if,  occasionally, 
in  certain  places,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  out  tbe  meaning, 
who  will  say  that  these  passages  have  contributed  to  the 
Author's  fame  T  The  hest  things  in  Shakespeare  are  under- 
stood by  every  one.  But,  unfortunately,  tne  poets  of  our 
age  have  become  metaphysical,  and  are  nothing  if  not 
obscure.  Our  highest  aim  is  to  turn  out  faultless  verse ; 
and,  provided  there  be  smooth  and  well-turned  sentences, 
who  QO^  cares  whether  there  be  sense  or  noosence  t 
Id  fact,  we  are  fast  becoming  literary  dandies.  This  is  a 
great  and  crying  fault,  of  which  the  Laureate  has  been 
only  too  guiltyintbeproductionwbich  weconMder  hisbest. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  investigate  by  what  process 
Mr.  Tennyson  laid  those  spectral  doubts  of  hia  He  must 
have  examined  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  for  he 
BUggesto  objections  even  against  the  existence  of  God. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  ih.B  issue,  at  least  so  far  as  he  lays 
open  his  mind  in  what  may  be  called  his  earlier  productions ; 
of  his  recent  poems  we  Mall  have  something  to  say  later 
on.  There  is  always  an  expression  of  firm  conviction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  that  invocation  of  the 
"Strong  Son  of  God,"  with  which  *'In  Memoriam"  is 
introduced ;  and  though  he  describes  past  doubts  and 
struggles,  yet,  through  the  whole  poem,  there  nms  a  piean 
of  tnumph  for  the  victories  which  ne  had  gained.  Of  late 
years  the  Materialistic  School  has  pushed  itself  into 
notoriety.  It  bears  upon  its  roll  names  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  merit  as  philosophers,  have,  in  culture  and 
in  science,  gained  a  reputation  which  they  well  deserve. 
But,  for  the  Laureate,  Darwinism  has  no  charm. 
"  Let  him,  the  wiMr  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape, 
Bat  I  was  bom  to  higher  tbinga." 
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By  what  proofs  did  he  persuade  hiruBelf  of  the  existence 
of  Godi  Our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  refer  to  a 
subject  which  to  Catholics,  especially  to  ecclesiastics,  ia 
quite  familiar.  Our  philosophers  reduce  their  argumente 
to  three  classes — the  metaphysical,  the  physical,  and  the 
moral  In  the  metaphysical  proof  they  show  that  there 
must  be  a  necessary  being ;  else  how  could  we  account  for 
auy  reality  ?  What  is  a  necessary  being  ?  A  being  which 
exists  by  virtue  of  its  own  essence,  because  its  essence  ia 
to  exist.  Now,  the  essence  of  the  material  world  is  not 
actual  existence ;  for  essences  are  unchangeable,  whilst,  in 
this  matter  of  existence,  the  world  has  seen  many  changes. 
Consequently  there  must  be  something  outside  the  world 
and  distinct  from  it :  that  something  is  necessary,  and  is 
God.  There  is,  indeed,  another  element  in  our  idea  of  the 
Deity.  We  conceive  Hira  as  endowed  with  reason,  as  a 
person.  But  that,  too,  follows  from  the  metaphydcal 
argument.  For,  given  a  being  whose  essence  is  actual 
esistence,  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  may  be  said  to  be 
comprised  in  actual  existence,  in  actuality  and  perfection, 
is  compriBed  also  in  that  infinite  essence.  Remember,  it 
is  not  this  or  that  form  of  actuality  which  constitutes  such 
an  essence,  but  absolute  existence,  as  the  philosophers  say. 
But  what  is  more  actual  and  real  thaa  intelhgence? 
Hence  a  necessary  being  must  be  a  person. 

The  physical  proof  is  even  more  complete  ;  for,  to  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  works  of  nature, 
the  beautiful  harmony, the  infinite  variety,  and  regular  unity, 
shown  forth  in  the  universe,  are  ample  evidi-nce  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelhgence.     It  is  to  this  argu- 
ment the  Scriptures  most  frequently  refer.     Thus,  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom'  the  works  of  God  are   exhibited  not 
merely  as  contingent  beings,  but  as  showing  forth  in  their 
beauty  and  harmony  evidence  cf  intelligence  in  the  first 
cause.     "  If  men,  being  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
works,  took  them  to  be  gods,  let  them  know  how  much 
more  the  Lord  of  them  is  nuyrr  beautiful  than  they.     Or.  if 
they  admired  their  power  and  their  effects,  let  them  under- 
them,  that  he  who  made  them  is  mightier  than 
r    by  the  greatnete   of  the   beauty   and   of  the 
;he  CJreator  of  them  may  be  seen."     When  the 
Lystra  were  going  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Paul  and 
it  is  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe  the  Apostle 
in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  existence  of  a 
"Chapa.  «iii.,l-10. 
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personal  Deity  superior  to  men.'  "  He  left  not  liimself 
without  teetunoily,  doinj^  good  from  heaven,  giving  rainR 
and  fruitful  Beasons,  filling  our  hearta  "witti  food  and 
gladneas."  On  this  argument  more  than  on  any  other  the 
wise  of  ail  ages  have  staked  their  conviction.  Its  force 
has  stood,  and  will  ever  Btand,  the  test  of  the  progreaa  of 
Bcience.  And  is  it  not  curious  that  modem  materialists. 
for  all  their  loud  boasting  of  their  own  advancement,  have 
no  other  objection  to  propose,  but  what  was  scouted  from 
the  schools  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Epicurus  1 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  things  because  we  think 
that,  to  the  modem  cultivated  English  mind,  the  old 
arguments  have  lost  their  force.  It  would  be  more  true, 
perhaps,  to  say,  that  our  wonderful  advance  in  the  domain  of 
expenment  has  blinded  us,  and  we  have  no  respect  for 
anything  which  was  esteemed  by  the  great  minds  of  old. 
"  In  Memoriam"  shall  be  our  evidence  of  this.  It  is  admitted 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  accurately  expresses  the  ideas  which, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  common  to  educated 
Englishmen.  On  what  argument  doea  he  rely  for  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God  t  On  faith,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
heart,  on  feeling.  We  find  these  verses  in  the  introduction 
to  *'  In  Memoriam"  : — 

"  Strong  Sod  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  iace, 
By  &uth  and  faith  alone  embrace, 
Believing  where  wd  cannot  prove." 

A  little  further  ou  he  writes : — 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 

'I'hey  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 

And  thou,  O  Lard,  art  more  than  they. 

"  We  have  but  foitb  :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  ib  of  things  we  see,"  Ac 

We  do  not  object  to  that  distinction  between  faith  and 
itnowledge ;  it  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Church,  Nay 
more,  with  regard  to  knowledge,  it  is  surprising  to  ns, 
Catholics,  who  are  compelled  to  hear  and  read  every  day 
from  Protestant  lips  and  pens  denunciations  of  the 
Syllabus  as  a  document  which  would  lead  us  back  to 
barbarism — it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  force  and 
elegance  Mr.  Tennyson  defends,  unconsciously  of  course, 
'  Acta,  xiT.  16. 
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that  mach-abused  document  of  Pius  IX.  Let  any  one  read 
for  hlmBelf  the  proporations  in  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  Syllabus,  condemned  for  asserting  the  superiority  of 
reason  over  faith,  and  will  he  not  be  thankful  for  the  fol- 
lowing etaozaa,  in  which  that  condemnation  was,  as  it 
were,  foreshown  ? — 

"  Who  loves  not  knowledge  ?     Who  shall  rul 
Against  her  beauty  ?     May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  !     Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevail. 
'*  But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire ; 

She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
Aud  leaps  to  to  the  future  chance. 
Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 
"  Half'grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 
She  cannot  fight  ^e  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 
But  some  wild  Fallas  from  the  brain 
"  Of  Demons  ?  fiery  hot  lo  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.     Let  her  know  her  place  t 
Shtit  the  second,  not  the  first.'' 

It  ie  not,  therefore,  after  all,  the  Catholic  Church  alone  that 
has  gone  back  to  barbarism,  but  even  enlightened  and 
Protestant  England,  il  it  be  really  true  that  the  Poet 
Laureate  correctly  utters  its  tnind  and  spirit. 

But  let  ua  return  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  God.  The  verses  quoted,  we  think,  prove 
that  he  does  not  rely  on  the  old  are^mente,  but  takes  hia 
stand  on  an  irresiatible  impulse  of  faith  and  feehng.  It 
may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  he  ie  writing  in  that 
particular  passage  of  God  the  Son.  The  reply  is,  that  he 
aid  indeed  refer  to  the  Sou  in  the  first  stanzas ;  but  he 
changed,  after  a  little,  to  God  without  distinction  of  person. 
£lse,  what  axe  the  systems  which  he  mentions  t  Or,  have 
we  any  ^tems  of  philosophy  which  are  even  broken 
lights  of  the  Second  Person  t 

There  is  another  passage,  however,  in  which  the  Poet 
treats  the  same  question,  and  in  which  he  has  left  no 
doubt  as  to  hia  meaning.- — 

"  That  wliich  we  dure  iavcAe  to  bless; 

Our  dearest  faith  ;  our  ghastliest  donbt; 
He,  They,  One,  All;  within,  without; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  bless ; 
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"  I  fonnd  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye  : 
Nor  thro"  the  questions  men  may  try. 
The  petty  eobwebs  we  have  spun : 

"  If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice, '  believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tombled  in  the  godless  deep ; 

"A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt  I' '' 

Here  we  have  a  fonnal  prof eBsion  of  diBtrust  in  the  old 
grouDda  of  conviction.  The  order  of  the  heavens;  the 
peculiar  conBtniction  of  the  diQerent  species  of  living 
things,  by  which  each  one  is  most  fittingly  prepared  for 
it«  individual  purpose ;  the  delicate  arrangements W  which 
unorganised  matter  is  transfonned  into  vegetable  ufe,  and 
vegetables,  by  becoming  the  food  of  insects  and  animals, 
are  elevated  in  their  turn  to  a  higher  grade  ;  the  harmony 
and  order  which  are  displayed  in  these  things  have  always 
been  thought  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  divine  intelH- 
genee.  But  now  we  are  to  despise  them  all  as  the  cobwebs 
of  philosophers ;  and  should  doubts  arise,  we  are  to  depend 
oc  "  the  warmth  within  the  breast ;"  and,  instead  of  refuting 
the  arguments  of  the  materialists,  we  should  rather  consider 
them  conclusive,  endeavouring  to  evade  their  force  by 
"  rising  up  like  men  in  wrath  and  answering  *  we  have 
felt!'  " 

It  seems  strange  to  us  who  have  so  long  heard  ourselves 
reviled  as  the  enemies  of  science,  to  read  such  a  declaration 
from  such  a  man.  What  I  Will  Protestants  believe  that, 
after  all,  according  to  their  best  exponent,  they  have  bidden 
adieu  to  science,  have  thrown  philowjphy  to  the  winds,  and 
rejected  her  plain  teaching  fur  the  sake  of  "  a  warmth 
within  the  breaati"  What  is  that  "warmth"  but  a  supersti- 
tion T  They  will  not  deny  the  existence  of  God,  simply 
because  they  have  been  taught  from  childhood  to  love  Him, 
to  depend  on  His  Providence,  and  because  that  dependence 
has  been  their  life-long  comfort.  Is  not  this  the  neight  of 
inconsistency  ?  Catholics  admit  nothing  which  reason  does 
not  point  out.  By  faith,  indeed,  we  rise  to  truths  beyond 
reason's  sphere ;  but  even  with  regard  to  them,  there  is  a 
ground-work  of  reason  atipernatiu'aliBed  by  the  light  of 
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grace.     Yet  it  is  we  who  are  accused  of  being  the  enemies 
of  science  '     And  by  whom  ?  By  men  who,  when  they  have 

Eermitted  theraselvee  to  be  led  oy  lying  lights  to  the  very 
rink  ot*  Atheism,  shrink  back  at  last,  and  can  assign  no 
other  reason  for  this  inconsistency  than  "  a  warmth  within 
the  breast,"  and  the  "feeling"  of  their  early  years. 

It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Poet  ia 
without  excuse.  He  studied  all  the  systems  of  philosophy, 
— that  is,  all  to  which  Englishmen  think  it  worth  while 
attending.  They  bear  enough  about  the  old  schools  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Take  up  any  review,  and  ten  to  one  you 
will  find  an  article  on  some  of  the  modem  systems  that  hare 
succeeded  Descartes.  Confused  sentences  succeed  each 
other,  in  which  bewildered  writers  try  to  explain  to  others 
doctrines  of  which  they  themselves  have  no  accurate  notion, 
with  the  result  one  might  expect,  of  rendering  confusion 
doubly  confotmded,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Compte,  turn  up  on 
every  page ;  but  who  ever  bears  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
schoolmen  t  It  is  supposed  that  their  time  has  long  ranee 
passed  away  ;  that  their  theories  have  become  little  more 
than  antiquated  curiosities ;  and  that,  as  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  steam,  electricity,  or  chemistry,  their  speeula- 
tions  can  no  longer  be  siistainefl  It  is  true  they  laboured 
under  difficulties ;  but  has  science  so  advanced,  and  so 
supplied  new  data  in  theology  and  metaphysics,  that  the 
old  question  may  bo  sjiid  to  be  altogether  changed  ?  What 
can  experiment  tell  of  first  causes,  or  of  the  attributes  of 
necessary  being  ?  What  does  it  tell  of  the  nature  of 
thought  t  Has  any  one,  by  the  most  powerful  microscope, 
been  able  to  investigate  die  origin  of  life  ?  Can  we  now 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  connection  of  soul  and  body  t  or 
are  we  able  to  resolve  matter  into  its  primary  elements, 
whether  they  be  extended  molecules  or  uuextended  points  I 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  mechanics  we  have  made 
wonderful  progress ;  so,  too,  in  the  region  of  piire  experi- 
ment; but  let  us  not  be  told  that  in  metaphysics  and 
philosophy  the  old  schoolmen  are  behind  the  age. 

The  foundations  of  religion  are  laid  down  plain  enough 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  There  were  controvereiee, 
of  course,  but  they  were  not  material ;  the  great  principles 
were  recognised  by  all.  Universal  ideas  and  necessary 
truths  stood  before  the  human  intellect  as  objectively 
distinct  from  it, — great  realities  which  could  not  lie  un- 
noticed. But  when  the  old  syBtem  was  rejected  by 
Descartes,  each  new  adventurer  proposed  a  new  theoiy, 
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easily  upsetting  nil  that  went  before  him,  to  be  in  his  turn 
set  aside  by  more  daring  speculators.  From  the  innate 
ideas  of  Descartes  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  forms  and 
categories  of  Kant,  by  which  all  knowledge  in  matters  oi 
religion  became  subjective,  being  evolved  from  the  innate 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  peculiar  forma  which  Kant  con- 
ceived his  intellect  to  possess,  led  him  to  a  convictiori  of  the 
existence  of  God ;  but  are  these  forms  realities  f  And 
could  he  reasonably  complain  if  others  conceived  they  had 
different  forms,  leading  to  conclusions  the  very  reverse  of 
hifl?  Haduot  Fichte  and  Hegel  a  right  to  say  that  the  idea- 
stamps  they  possessed  did  not  contain  any  form  or  mould 
for  the  personal  Deity  1  And  if  they  had  not  such  a  form, 
how  could  they  acknowledge  his  existence  as  a  personal 
truth  ?  Thus,  when  philosophers  rejected  the  only  system 
lufd  ] 


which  could  staud  the  test  of  inquiry,  and  could  uot  be 
pushed  to  atheistic  conclusions,  they  found  themselves 
straying  farther  and  farther  from  the  path  of  truth,  until  at 
last  they  sank  into  the  unintelligible  doctrine  of  the  Great 
Nothing. 

Even  within  the  Church  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  led 
to  serious  errors.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  existence  of 
God  could  not  be  logically  proved  on  the  new  principles. 
Different  theories  'were  then  broached,  De  Bonald  and  the 
Traditionalists  would  have  men  acquire  all  their  abstract 
knowledge  from  the  teaching  of  others;  forgetting  altoge- 
ther that,  to  be  capable  of  being  taught,  one  must  have 
mental  powers  able  to  appreciate  and  take  in  the  teaching ; 
and  that  a  master  wuold  have  but  little  reward  for  his 
labour,  if  he  spent  his  time  and  energy  in  teaching  necessary 
truths  to  a  monkey.  Malebranche  and  Gioberti  held  the 
very  reverse.  Confounding  the  primary  idea  with  the 
pnmaty  cause,  they  supposed  that,  as  the  former  flashes  on 
the  mind  vrithout  any  process  of  argument,  so  also  the 
existence  of  the  latter  could  not  be  proved.  The  first  idea 
we  acquire  is  the  idea  of  absolute  being,  not  circumscribed 
to  any  definite  shape  by  any  definite  quahties:  therefore  the 
absolute  being,  as  our  first  idea,  must  be  admitted  to  exist 
as  a  first  principle  and  axiom.  But  the  Absolute  Being 
isGodl 

Nearer  home,  philosophers  went  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Even  Kant  admitted  necessary  truths  and  first  principles ; 
but  the  Sendsts  did  away  with  these.  The  followers  of 
Reid  admitted  Kant's  doctrine  in  a  measure,  inasmuch  as 
they  supposed  that  fundamental  judgments  are  formed  only 
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by  a  blind  inetinct.  Kant's  difficulty,  of  coarse,  stares 
them  in  the  face ;  for  it  happene,  unfortimatelj,  that  all 
men's  iustiacts  do  not  tend  m  the  same  direction ;  and 
■what  Reid  inatiuctively  believes,  Hegel  as  instinctively 
denies.     Who  shall  judge  the  right  t 

But  Locke,  the  great  founder  of  that  much-boasting 
English  school  of  philosophy,  what  did  he  propose  t  He 
simply  cut  away  all  necessary  truths,  all  first  principles 
He  Degan  by  misapprehending  an  old  axiom  of  the  school- 
men— that  nothing  is  found  in  the  intellect  which  was  not 
first  in  the  sense.  This  celebrated  saying,  as  imderstood 
in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  means  simply,  that  before 
the  intellect  can  form  any  idea,  the  species  nmsiliilit  must 
have  been  received  first  into  the  sense.  Not  that  the 
species  semihUis  is  the  idea ;  but  that  it  is  required  as  a 
subject  upon  which  the  intellect  can  operate,  spiritualising 
it  into  a  concept  and  intellectual  image.  Whatever  is  in 
the  intellect  was  first  in  the  sense,  not  however  as  in  tlie 
intellect,  but  coarse  and  material,  requiring  refinement  in 
the  intellectual  mill.  Locke  neglected  the  refiuemeut,  the 
Epiritualisation ;  and  taking  the  coarse  specie'  sensibilit,  he 
called  it  a  concept,  two  of  which  being  compared  a  judg- 
ment 18  produced. 

Hence  his  next  principle :  we  hare  no  knowledge 
except  what  we  derive  from  experience.  That  axiom 
also  was  always  admitted  by  the  schoolmen,  but  in 
a  sense  very  difi"ereut  from  that  of  Locke.  We  have  no 
knowledge  except  what  the  intellect  draws  from  the  sensa- 
tions we  experience ;  that  is  true.  We  have  no  knowledge 
except  what  we  gain  by  merely  comparing  the  sensations 
we  experience ;  that  is  absolutely  false. 

Armed  with  this  last  principle,  Hume  appears  on  the 
Bccni.  Wbo  had  ever  experience  of  causality?  Who  ever 
t  a  cause?  We  see  and  feel  successioD,  but  not 
Hence  he  rejects  the  first  principle  of  all 
i  demonstration ;  and  then,  since  we  cannot  prove 
nee  of  a  first  cause  except  a  posteriori,  what 
f  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  God?  This 
em  of  which  Knglishmen  feel  so  proud ;  a  system 
followed  to  its  logical  conclusions,  would  lead  to 
on  of  all  scientific  proof, 
scholastic  philosophy  there  is  a  ready  answer. 
■  the  soul  acts  either  on  itself  or  on  the  body,  we 
tinct  perception  of  force  and  effort ;  what  is  this 
causahtyT     The  same  notion  is   derived  even 
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from  exteroal  tbtrigs.  Every  moment  we  see  beings  exist 
which  bad  no  existence  a  moment  before.  We  spiritualiae 
the  ipecies  aeneibilis  of  such  a  being,  and  form  this  concept 
— lomethina  beginning  to  exist.  Analyse  this  idea,  and  you 
will  find  tnat  its  very  notion  codtains  tbe  notion  of  causa- 
lity ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  a  Deceseary  truth. 

It  is  thus  the  great  lights  of  modem  progress  are 
divided  amongst  themselves;  and,  what  is  most  curious,  it 
is  these  men,  each  one  of  whom,  if  right,  would  prove  all 
the  others  absolutely  wroug — it  is  these  men  who  are  held 
up  in  our  newspapers  ana  reviews  as  the  great  leaders  of 
modem  thought  I  Their  "  little  systems  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be ;"  they  could  not  stand  profound  investiga- 
tion. Hence  we  may  well  understand  the  expression  of 
Mr.  Tennyson :  "  We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know." 
We  may  well  understand  how  star  and  sun,  eagle's  wing 
and  insect's  eye,  led  only  to  "  cobweb"  proofs.  There  was 
only  one  resource  left  to  a  religious  mind — superstition, 
faith  without  scientific  basis,  and  "  the  warmth  within  the 
breast."  Happy  it  is  for  England  if  the  same  rejection  of 
the  old  philosophy  do  not  lead  her  men  of  science  into  a 
gloomier  gulf;  for  the  rehgious  sense  is  passing  away, the 
warmth  is  freezing  within  the  breast ;  and  should  doubts 
arise,  as  they  will  arise,  how  few  of  the  next  generation 
can  stand  up  before  them  "  like  men  in  wrath,"  and  lay  the 
spectres  by  the  cold  formula,  "I  have  felt  I" 

And  yet,  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  faith 
and  feehng,  there  is  something  Hke  a  primary  instinct  from 
which  a  sound  argument  can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  God.  This  instinct  is  what  some  philosophers 
call  the  moral  sense.  We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  tor  a 
moment  the  doctrines  of  Robinet  and  some  recent  phrenol- 
ogists. We  recognise  that  moral  as  well  as  speculative 
jndgments  must  proceed  from  the  intellect.  But  all  ovx 
beet  philosophers  agree  in  admitting  that,  as  all  speculative 
science  starts  from  some  evident  axioms  which  are  inca- 
pable of  proof,  80  all  morality  rests  on  self-evident  moral 
truths.  Individuals  may  disagi'ee  as  to  what  judgments 
are  self-evident ;  but  all  asserii  that  tome  are  so.  Let  it  be 
granted,  then,  that  some  actions  are  evidently  good  or  bad, 
does  it  not  immediately  foUow  that  there  must  be  some 
superior  whom  we  are  bomid  to  obey  T 

This  is  the  great  argument  advanced  by  Cardinal 
Newman.  "  If,  on  doing  wrong,  we  feel  the  same  tearful, 
broken-hearted  sorrow  which  overwhelms  us  on  hurting  a 
VOL.  m.  T 
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mother;  if,  on  doing  right,  we  enjoy  the  eamo  serenity  of 
inind,theBameBoothmg,satisfactoiyaelig'btwhichl'ollowBon 
our  receiving  praise  from  a  father,  we  certainly  have  within 
U8  the  image  of  some  person  to  whom  our  love  andveneration 
look,  ill  whose  smile  we  find  our  happiness,  for  whom  we 
yearn,  towards  whom  we  direct  our  pleadings,  in  whose 
anger  we  are  troubled  and  waste  away.  These  feeling  in 
MB  are  such  as  require  for  their  cause  an  intelligent  being: 
we  are  not  affectionate  towards  stone,  nor  do  we  feel  shame 
before  a  horse  or  a  dog ;  we  have  no  remorse  or  compunc- 
tion in  breaking  mere  human  law.  ...  If  the  cauBe 
of  these  emotions  does  not'belong  to  thie  visible  world,  the 
object  to  which  our  perception  is  directed  must  be  super- 
natural and  divine.  '  These  things  are  put  forward  as 
the  first  principles  of  CathoUc  philosophy ;  but  how  can  wo 
expect  tnat  cultured  Englishmen,  in  the  vain  race  after 
unintelligible  German  speculations,  will  foe  able  to  spare 
a  little  time  for  such  antiquated  cnriositiea  as  the  doctrmea 
of  the  schoolmen  ? 

So  much  for  the  existence  of  God.  There  is  another 
great  question  which  has  in  all  ages  exercised  the  human 
mind, — the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  life. 
We  venture  to  call  these  one  question :  for,  though  in  a 
philosophical  treatise  they  should  be  kept  distinct,  yet  one 
hinges  on  the  other,  and  the  more  recent  advocates  of 
materialism  have  given  equal  prominence  to  botK  Here, 
too,  we  may  see  the  loss  sustained  by  true  philosophy  in 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  system  of  the  Church. 

The  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  perfectly  consistent 
Beginning  with  inorganic  bodies,  it  teaches  that  they  are 
composed  of  two  parts,  matter  and  substantial  form.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  doctrine ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  remark,  that  it  necessarily  foliowa 
from  the  undoubted  unity  of  mutually  interacting  particles, 
and  from  the  chemical  changes  which  occur.  Modems,  of 
course,  reply,  that  this  unity  and  those  chemical  changes 
can  be  well  explained  by  the  action  of  force-centres,  Bnt, 
what  is  the  force-centre  t  How  many  of  them  are  required 
to  the  cubic  inchi  Are  they  divisible?  If  so,  uprise 
Leibnitz,  Boscovich,  Wolf,  Cousin,  Ubaghs,  and  a  host  of 
others,  to  denoimce  such  a  doctrine  as  quite  absurd.  Are 
the  centres  indivisible  and  infinite  t     That  hypothesis  ia 

^  8«e  Grammai  of  AMent,  page  109 ;  &Iao  Franielin  de  Deo  Uno, 
Theds  iii.  page  44  ;  and  libemtore's  Ethics,  page  5S,  resp.  ad  obj.  fi. 


ridiooled  by  Descartee  and  his  foUowere,  and  by  the  whole 
Newtonian  achooL  To  which  of  the  rarioue  Byatems  shall 
ve  torn,  when  each  one  rebukes  the  inconsietency  of  its 
feUowst  In  tniUi,  tiiat  theory  of  atoms  or  foroe-oentres, 
molecules  or  monads,  by  whatever  name  you  wish  to  call 
them,  aoquired  all  its  popularity  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
it  professed  to  g^ve  a  tinal  answer  to  an  intricate  question 
vhich  it  really  left  quite  untouched.  Which  of  the 
Bcholastics  ever  denied  the  existence  of  atoms  t  But  the 
question  always  was,  and  is  still,  how  are  they  composed  ? 
and  by  what  principle  are  they  bound  into  a  whole  } 

If  a  substantial  form  be  neceaeai^  for  inorgatiic  matter, 
it  will  be  found  much  more  bo  for  Uving  things.  Vegetables, 
brutes,  man,  all  have  souls,  substantial  prmciples  of  life. 
The  souls  of  plants  are  of  an  inferior  order,  as  having  only 
inferior  functions  to  perform,  the  functions  of  nutrition. 
Brutes  have  not  merely  nutritive  but  sensitive  powers ; 
hence  their  souls  must  be  endowed  willi  higher  faculties. 
In  man  we  rise  to  the  reason  and  the  will.  We  mention 
these  elementary  matters  only  for  the  sake  of  this  obser- 
vfttion:  that  the  rejection  of  the  first  point  in  that  old 
system  imperilled  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
amplicity.  Destroy  the  substantial  form  of  inorganiu 
matter,  and  how  will  you  prove  the  necessity  in  plante  of 
a  distinct  principle  of  life  f  If  plants  can  get  on  without 
such  a  priaciple,  the  question  immediately  arises :— are  the 
lowest  forms  of  sensitive  life  so  superior  to  the  vegetable, 
that  there  is  manifestly  a  new  argumwit  for  the  distinct 
vital  principle  t  It  is  but  a  step  to  the  denial  of  tiie  soul 
in  man. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  tbe  snccesave  stages 
there  is  no  new  argument  supplied.  Each  addition^ 
higher  property  supphes  an  additional  and  stronger  proof, 
but  a  proof  which  tells  backward ;  for  it  shows  that,  as 
these  higher  properties  demand  a  distinct  higher  principle, 
80  do  the  inferior  powers  in  species  less  perfectly  organised. 
Thus  we  see  that,  when  the  modem  philosophers  rejected 
— ^jn  all  good  faith,  we  admit — the  old  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  they  paved  the  way  to  the  new 
materialism  of  the  Darwinian  sohoot.  Even  Descartes  saw 
tiiis ;  but,  not  having  the  courage  to  push  his  principles  to 
their  conclusioiis,  and  impelled,  we  suppose,  by  some 
"  warmth  within  the  breaat,"  he  was  forced  to  satiffly  him- 
self with  the  old  system  of  Plato,  by  which  the  soul  is 
a  mere  jockey,  the  nerves  serving  as  his  bridle  reins. 
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But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  TemiTBoD.  These  solemn  and 
awful  questionB  have  manifestly  engaged  his  deep  study; 
and  it  is  sad  to  think,  if  Englishmen  of  culture  have  no 
other  answer  than  his,  to  what  painful  straits  their  boasted 
progress  hsB  reduced  them.  For,  what  is  hie  auswer  f  "I 
was  bom  to  higher  things  I"  And  this  even  in  the  teeth 
of  Science.  We  could  not  believe  it  if  our  own  ejee  did 
not  tell  us  so. 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  wa8t«d  breath  ; 
I  think  we  are  not  vrboU}'  brain, 
Magnetic  mockeriea ;  not  in  vain. 
Like  Paul  with  beaeU,  I  fought  with  Death. 

"  Not  only  cunning  caste  in  clay  : 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  mattera  Science  unto  men, 
At  least  to  me  P     I  would  not  stay. 

"  Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
Hb  action  like  the  greater  ape, 
But  I  was  bom  to  higher  things." 

And  so  it  has  come  to  this  at  last,  that  they  who  were 
so  fond  of  railing  at  the  Catholic  Chtuv^h,  for  that  she  had 
rejected  what  tney  called  Science,  have  now  themselves 
cast  that  same  Science  to  the  winds,  and  all  for  this  cold 
reason,  because,  forsooth,  "they  were  bom  to  hi^er 
thingsl"  Will  this  answer  satisfy  Bain,  or  Huxley,  or  the 
many  such  whom  the  next  generation  will  produce  ? 

With  reference  to  the  soul's  immortsUty,  there  is  the 
same  firm  conviction  without  logical  proof,  nay,  even 
though  Science  should  prove  the  contrary.  What  devout 
Catholic  could  desire  more  than  the  following  T — 

"  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  ligbt  and  shade ; 
Tbon  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 
Thou  madest  Death  ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skuU  which  thou  hast  made. 

"  Thon  wilt  not  leave  ne  in  the  dnst : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 
And  thon  best  made  him  :  thou  art  just" 

But  if  we  inquire  the  reason  which  convinced  the  Poet 
of  this  great  trath,  he  has  nothing  better  to  suggest  than 
vague  generalities.     "  Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core :" 
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"  What,  then,  were  God  to  such  aa  1 1"  In  one  place, 
indeed,  he  does  tu-gne,  that  if  the  boqI  be  not  immortal, 
"  'twere  best  at  once  to  winlr  to  peace."  Will  the  Materialists 
be  inconvenienced  by  this  conclusion  t  Is  it  not  their 
opinion  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Epicurus,  fliat  Ufe  is  a 
banquet,  to  be  enjoyed  whilst  the  good  things  and 
appetite  last;  and  that,  when  those  foU,  we  should  be 
content,  hke  sated  guests,  to  drop  calmly  to  sleep  t  Do 
t^e  viands  not  please  your  palate  i  Why,  then,  the  sooner 
you  "  sink  to  peace  "  the  better  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  acknowledge  that  Uie  future 
life  of  the  soul  cannot  be  logically  proved ;  at  least,  so  we 
interpret  the  following  lines.  Natiue  speaks ;  the  answer 
is  the  Poet's : — ' 

" '  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  : 
The  Spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath : 
I  know  no  more.'     And  he,  shall  he, 

"  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Sach  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

"  Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  iUs, 
Who  battl'd  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 
Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

"  No  more  1     A  monster,  then  a  dream, 
A  discord,  dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 

"  0  life  sa  futile,  then,  as  frail  I 

Oh  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  I 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  P 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veU." 

Alas  for  him  who  waits  for  answer  to  this  question  till  the 
hand  of  Death  unveil  Truth  to  his  gaze  I  It  is  not  merely  that 
life  would  then  be  futUe  and  frail  indeed,  a  monster  and  a 
dream ;  but  even  in  death,  the  removal  of  the  veil  wonld 
only  enable  man  to  see  more  clearly,  in  the  hght  of  the 
Divine  countenance,  the  just  reasons  for  his  own  damnation  I 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  a  man  of  such  reputation  as  the 
Poet  Laureate,  to  pass  over  in  silence  an  important  sttmza, 
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in  which  he  declares  that  it  never  waa  his  istestioD  to  enter 
into  all  the  arg^nmeatfi  for  cither  side  of  theee  impwtant 
questaona. 

"  If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  born, 
Were  token  to  be  racb  as  closed 
Grare  donbta  and  answers  here  [»opoMd, 
llieB  these  were  such  a«  men  ought  scorn : 

"  Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove  ; 

She  takea,  when  harsher  moods  remit. 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 
And  makes  it  vassal  nnfo  lore." 

We  can  well  understand  how  little  it  wonld  rait 
Mr.  Tennyson  to  enter  into  abstmee  controTermeB  in  s 
poem  intended  for  the  general  public.  But  ie  it  too  much 
to  expect,  that  when  proof  is  adduced,  it  will  be  either  the 
beet,  or,  at  least,  free  from  sophism  T  We  should  not  so 
much  complain  of  the  want  of  system  or  argument,  if  it 
were  not  ior  the  errors. 

In  connection  with  the  immortality  it  atrikee  Catholics 
as  strange,  that  Metempsychosis  should  have  such  attrac- 
tion for  a  man  so  Weil  read  in  philosophy.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  on  this  doctrine  as  good  enough  for 
old  pagans  like  Pythagoras  and  the  Platoniets.  We  can 
understand  how  the  Eastern  nations  should  cling  to  the 
same  delusion.  But  that  cultured  Englishmen  should 
advocate  the  doctrine,  takes  us  completely  by  surprise. 
Yet  any  one  who  reads  that  little  poem,  "  The  Two  Voices," 
will  find  that  such  istiie  fact.  The  "still  small  voice" 
counsels  self-destruction  as  an  escape  from  present  miseiy. 
Death  is  merely  annihilation ;  because,  as  before  birtii,  mas 
was  mere  nothing,  so  by  death  he  returns  into  the  same 
state.  What  does  the  Poet  answer  to  this  not  very  difficult 
objection!  He  begins  by  sayingthat  such  things  have  do 
certainty,  only  mere  su^cion.  He  then  denies  the  suppo- 
sition, and  boldly  advocates  the  possibility  of  transmigration. 
Nor  is  he  content  with  mere  possibihty ;  he  seems  to  adopt 
the  doctrine  as  in  some  way  his  own. 

"  Moreover,  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams^ 

"  Of  Bometbing  fdt,  like  aomething  here ; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  when ; 
Snch  aa  no  Uaguage  May  daeUre." 
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Again,  this  is  what  he  aays  of  a  dead  body :-- 

*'  Elenia)  process  moring  on, 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks, 
And  these  are  but  the  ahatter'd  stalks 
And  rmned  chrysalia  of  one." 

The  Bame  doctrine  might  be  illustrated  from  "De  Profundia" 
It  is  not  Bo  eaaj  to  decide  whether,  in  the  Laureate's 
opinion,  human  souU  were  united  to  any  other  bodies 
before  fiDallj  entering  into  the  composition  of  man.  If 
they  were,  then  the  Bodies  must  have  been  of  a  higher 
order,  such  indeed  as  were  supposed  in  the  system  of  Plato. 
When  this  question  is  touohed  on,  the  poetry  obscures  the 
sense.     Orbits  and  cycles  and  spheres  lose  much  of  their 

fraadeur  when  reduced  to  prose;  but,  so  reduced,  the 
octrine  stands  thus :  In  the  beginning  God  created  an 
immense  number  of  spirits ;  they  circle  round  the  Deity  in 
the  Divine  immensity  like  planets  round  a  sun ;  when  a 
child  is  conceived  one  of  them  "  draws  from  out  the  vast, 
and  strikes  his  being  into  bounds ;"  after  death  they  return 
to  "  vaster  motions,"  to  circle  round  "  a  higher  height,  a 
deeper  deep."  Here  again  we  see  how  closely  he  follows 
the  more  daring  speculators  of  the  Cartesian  school ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  true  phUoBophy  being  set  aside, 
the  "  still  small  voice  "  has  the  best  of  the  argument. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  "  Ballads."  A  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  gives  us  to 
understiiud  that  something  like  a  change  may  be  noticed 
in  the  Poet's  religious  opinions ;  not  from  any  indistinctness 
in  hie  views,  but  from  a  certain  heatation  or  myBticism  in 
giving  them  expression.  We  have  not  been  able  to  notice 
such  a  change.  "  De  Profundis,"  indeed,  is  mystical,  but 
not  more  so  than  parts  of  "  lu  Memoriam."  Cathohca  have 
something  to  complain  of  in  the  poem  on  Sir  John  Oldcastle ; 
but  we  easily  forgive  that  as  coming  from  one,  who,  not- 
'withfitaoding  the  many  beautiful  things  he  has  written  on 
CathoUc  subjects,  is  yet  outside  the  Church.  We  forgive  it 
the  more  easily  because,  in  another  poem,  "  In  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital "  infidehty  is  severely  and  firmly  rebuked. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  from  what  has  hitherto  been  said, 
that  Mr.  Tennyson's  Philosophy  is  altogether  unsound,  or 
that  be  has  completely  rejected  the  system  of  the  schoolmen. 
No.  The  verses  we  have  already  cited,  about  the  place 
which  knowledge  holds  in  relation  to  faith,  are  sufficient  to 
disprove  that.     There  are  many  other  points  of  scholaetio 
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philosophy  beautifiilly  introduced.  On  the  nature  of 
Eternity  Mr.  Tennyeon  is  a  TbomiBt ;  and  he  has  made 
many  a  reference  through  all  his  works,  to  the  medium  of 
our  knowledge  in  the  future  life  ;  how  God's  essence  will 
constitute  the  primary  object  of  the  beatific  vision,  whilst 
we  shall  see  in  that  infinite  essence  exemplars  of  the  most 
intricate  truths.  It  shows  rare  powers  of  mind  to  be  able 
to  seize  on  these  things,  and  weave  them  into  poetry  which 
every  one  reads.  Andif  the  Author  is  not  alwa^  so  correct 
in  his  philosophy  as  Catholics  could  desire,  let  him,  at  least, 
have  this  great  credit,  that,  imlike  many  other  literary  men, 
on  all  the  leading" questions  his  conclusions  are  sound.  If 
his  reasons  do  not  carry  conviction,  let  it  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  false  lights  of  modem  thought,  who  have  led  the 
world  into  error,  in  the  maze  of  which  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
many  others  are  compelled  to  wander,  with  no  guide  but 
the  mstincts  of  a  pure  heart.  When  we  consider  how,  in 
the  great  battle  against  scepticism,  such  men  find  the  arms 
often  broken  in  their  hands,  we  shall  be  thankful  that  the 
Church  has  always  endeavoured  to  keep  Catholics  to  the 
old  scholastic  philosophy,  which  supplies  the  strongest  and 
keenest  weapons  for  the  defence  of  Truth. 

W.  McDonald. 


IRISH  THEOLOGIANS.— No.  VI. 

DUNGAL. 

THIS  distinguished  theologian,  astronomer,  and  poet,  was 
one  of  the  Irish  exiles  of  the  9th  century  who  were  so 
highly  honoured  in  the  Court  of  France.  His  name  is  not 
widely  known  to  fame,  yet  few  men  of  his  time  held  so 
high  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
rendered  more  signal  service  to  the  Church.  The  contro- 
versy concerning  image  worship  was  carried  on  with  great 
warmth  in  the  FVankish  Empire  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  9th  century,  and  in  this  contest  Dungal  was  the  fore- 
most champion  of  orthodoxy.  He  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  Western  Iconoclasts ;  after  his  vigorous  refutation  of 
Gaudius  of  Turin  they  troubled  the  Church  no  more.  It  is 
well  therefore  to  know  something  of  hia  history. 

L    r.  ;i:,..C00glf 
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That  Dnngal  was  ao  InshmaD  jb  now  TmiverBall^ 
admitted.  The  name  itself  ie  conclimive  evidence  of  his 
nationality.  It  was  quite  a  common  name  in  Ireland,  and 
seema  to  have  been  peculiarly  Irish.  We  know  of  no 
foreigner  who  waa  called  "  Dungal,"  but  we  find  from  the 
index  volume  of  the  Four  Masters  that  between  the  years 
744  and  1015  twenty-two  distinguished  Irishmen  bore  that 
name. 

In  a  poem  which  he  composed  in  honour  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Charlemagne,  Dungal  calls  himself  an  Irish 
exile — HibemicuB  exul.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
he  was  the  author  of  this  beautiful  poem  to  which  we  shall 
refer  further  on.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the 
Irish  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  founded  by 
Oolumbanus,  to  which  he  left  all  his  books,  as  we  know 
from  Muratori's  published  list  One  of  them,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Muratori,  was  the  famous  "  Antiphonary  of 
Bangor,"  which  Dungal  brought  from  that  great  school  at 
home  and  fittingly  restored  to  Irish  hands  at  his  death. 

Yet  unfortunately  we  cannot  fix  the  place  or  date  of  his 
birth  in  Ireland,  aluiough  the  possession  of  the  Bangor 
Antiphonary  leaves  htlie  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  educated 
in  the  monastic  school  of  St.  Comgall  Not  a  cross,  or  even 
stone,  now  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the  famous  monastery 
ivhoae  crowded  cloisters  for  a  thousand  years  overlooked 
the  pleasant  islets  and  broad  waters  of  Inver  Becne ;'  but 
the  fame  of  the  great  school  which  nurtured  Columbanus 
and  Gall,  and  Dungal  and  Malachy  can  never  die. 

In  all  probabihty  Dungal  left  his  native  country  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  9th  century.  Two  causes  most  likely 
induced  him  to  leave  Ireluid,  the  fame  of  Charlemagne  as 
a  patron  of  learned  men  and  the  tbreatened  incursion  ol 
the  Danes,  who  were  just  then  beginning  their  long  career 
of  pillage  and  slaughter  in  Ireland 

However,  in  811,  we  find  Dungal  in  France.  In  that 
year  he  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Charlemagne  on 
the  two  solar  eclipses  which  were  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  previous  year,  810.  He  is  described  at  this  time 
as  a  recluse,  that  is,  one  who  led  a  monastic  life  in  soli- 
tude ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  had  some  connection 
>  lover  Becne  was  the  ancient  name  of  Bangor  Bay ;  the  mlanda  near 
the  shore,  in  ODe  of  nbich  is  an  ancient  graveyard,  are  now  caUed  the 
Copeland  Islands — the  name  of  the  foreigner  who  enjoyed  the  Itmds  of 
Bangor  Abbey.  Dr.  M'Connick,  the  last  Abbot  of  Bangor,  died  in 
U&ynooth,  and  is  buried  in  lArahbriue. — See  lAvertj'a  "Down  and 
Connor." 
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with  the  oommTinity  of  St.  Denis,  for  he  evidently  recog- 
nised the  ftbbot  Waldo  as  bis  superior.  From  the  tone  of 
this  letter  we  can  also  infer  that  the  Great  Charlee  hoDoored 
the  Irish  monk  with  his  intimacy  and  confidence,  and  the 
monarch  seems  to  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Dung^'s 
learning.  He  accordingly  requested  the  abbot  Waldo  to 
ash  the  Irish  monk  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  two  solar 
eclipses  which  were  said  to  have  happened  in  810,  It  ia 
well  known  that  Charles  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  was  himself  a  diligent 
student  Hence  he  was  anxious  to  understand  that  portion 
of  divine  philosophy  of  which  Virgil  sang — 
Defectiw  sdis  rarioB  luntieque  laboree. 

Moreover,  although  there  certainly  was  a  solar  eclipse 
on  the  30th  of  November,  810,  visible  in  Europe,  it  was 
alleged  by  many  persons  that  there  had  been  another 
eclipse  in  the  same  year  on  the  7th  of  June,  if  not  visible 
in  Europe  yet  certainly  visible  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  last  point  e^ecially  eeeios  to  have  staggered  the 
scientific  faith  of  the  royal  scholar,  and  hence  he  appealed 
to  hie  friend  Dungal  for  an  explanation. 

The  letter  of  Dungal  in  reply  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  is  addressed  to  Charles  and  is  entitled, "  Dungali  Reclun 
epistola  de  duplici  Bolis  eclipsi  anno  810  ad  Carolum 
Magnum,"  We  have  read  it  over  carefully.  It  is  written 
in  excellent  Latin,  and  shows  that  the  writer  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  many  of  the  classical  authors,  espe- 
cially with  Virgil  and  fScero.  But  we  cannot  guarantee  its 
scientific  aceurucy  in  all  points.  He  starts  with  an  explanation 
of  the  celestial  sphere  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
andheneesomeofhisstatementsBeem  very  strange  to  those 
only  acquainted  with  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  In  the  main,  however,  his  explanation  of  the 
echps^  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  accurate  enough.*     "  The 

>  Qnautum  iffitur  ipatii  lata  dimeDaio  (Zodiaci)  porrectii  rideribfli 
occnpst,  diubns lineiB  limJUtum  eat,  et  tertw  duota  per  medium  ecliptics 
Tocatur,  quia  cum  cdtbuhi  suum  in  eadem  linea  pariter  sot  ut  tuna 
couficiunt,  aJteriuB  eorum  neceese  est  evenire  defectum ;  Bolia  ei  ei  tunc 
luna  Buocedat ;  Imiae  li  tnjic  adversa  ait  aoH.  Ideo  nee  boI  anqnara 
deficit  niri  cmn  trioenmna  lunae  dies  est ;  et  nisi  qulnto  decimo  cuiaaa 
Bui  die,  neacit  lima  defectum ;  sic  enim  ev^iit  ut  aut  lunae  ciMitTa  aolem 
poaitae,  ad  mutuandum  ab  eo  aoltdum  lumen,  aub  eadem  liiieie  inventua 
terrae  codu*  obaiatat,  aut  aoli  ipaa  succedens  objectu  buo  ab  Lumano 
aBp«ctti  lumen  ejua  re^Ilat.  In  defectu  autem  aol  ipse  nihil  patitoi  .  .  . 
luua  vero  ciica  propnum  defectum  laborat  non  accipiendo  aolia  lumen 
cujuB  benefltno  noctem  coloiat.    Mignt.  FatioL  No.  105,  pag.  451. 
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Eodiae,"  be  •aja,  "or  space  through  whidi  the  ptanetc 
revolve,  is  bounded  by  two  Unes,"  which  he  takes  care  to 
explaiu  are  imaginary.  "  A  third  line  drawn  between  them 
is  called  the  ecliptic,  beoause  when  the  sun  and  moon 
dnriiig  their  revolntioii  happeu  to  be  in  the  same  straight 
line  in  Hie  plcme  of  this  echpUc,  an  echpse  of  one  or  the 
other  tnu«t  of  necessity  take  place ;  of  the  sun,  if  the  moon 
ovtrtake  it  in  its  course^  ed  saccedat ;  of  the  moon,  if  at 
the  time  It  should  be  opposite  to  the  son.  Wherefore,"  he 
adds,  "  the  sun  is  never  eclipsed  except  the  moon  is  in  its 
thirtieth  day;  and  in  like  manner  the  moon  is  never 
eclipsed  except  near  its  fifteenth  day.  For  only  then  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  moon,  when  it  is  full,  being  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  earth  opposite  to  the  sun  receives  the 
shadow  of  the  earth ;  while  m  the  other  case,  when  the 
iDo<m  overtakes  the  sun  (is  in  conjunction),  by  its  interposi- 
tion it  deprives  the  earth  of  the  sun's  hght.  Therefore 
when  the  sun  is  eclipsed  the  sun  itself  suffers  nothing,  only 
we  are  robbed  of  its  light ;  but  the  mcK)n  suffers  a  real  loss 
by  not  receiving  the  sun's  light  through  which  it  is  enabled 
to  dispel  our  darkness."  We  think  it  would  require  an 
intermediate  exhibitioner  to  give  as  lucid  an  exposition  of 
the  cause  of  the  eclipse  as  was  given  by  this  Irish  monk  of 
the  9th  century,  and  we  are  quite  certain  he  would  not 
write  it  in  as  good  Latin. 

As  for  determining  the  exact  dates  of  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  having  two  in 
the  year  810,  Dungal  cannot  undertake  to  compute  them, 
act  having  near  him  PUny  the  Younger,  and  some  other 
necessary  worte.  However  the  thing  is  quite  feasible, 
and  many  ancient  philosophers  knew  and  foreknew — > 
adermt  and  proMcxenatt — all  about  these  eclipses.  He  con- 
oludea  his  letter  with  an  elegantly  written  eulogy  of 
Charles  the  Great,  imploring  all  ChristianB  to  join  with  him 
in  beseeching  God  to  multiply  the  triumphs  of  Charles,  to 
etxtend  his  empire,  preserve  his  family,  and  proloug  his  Ufe 
for  many  circUng  years.  The  language  in  the  original 
is  exceedingly  well  chosen  and  harmonious. 

After  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  Dungal  for  several 
years.  Charlemagne  died  in  814,  and  wassncceeded  by 
bis  BOS  Loms  the  Pious,  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  817, 
Louis  associated  with  himself  his  son  Lothaire  in  the 
Imperial  Government  Lothaire,  young  and  energetic,  was 
crowned  Kingof  Lombardy  in  821,and  next  year  proceeded 
to  put  his  kmgdom  in  order.     The  warlike  Lombards, 
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thongh  oonqueTed  by  Ohaflemagno,  and  kept  in  restraint 
by  Ms  strong  arm,  were  a  reetless  and  turbulent  people. 
Lotbaire,  believing  that  education  and  reUgiou  wonld  be 
the  most  efficacious  means  to  keep  tbem  in  order  and  con- 
solidate hie  own  power,  induced  Dungal  and  Clandios  of 
Turin,  as  well  as  several  other  ficbolars  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  or  the  famous  palace  school,  to  accompany  mm  to 
Italy.  Claudius,  a  Spaniard,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  again,  was  made  Bishop  of  Turin ;  and  Oungal 
opened  a  school  at  Pavia.  In  a  short  time  it  became 
famous ;  for  the  master  was  the  first  scholar  in  the  Court 
of  the  Empei-or.  Students  flocked  from  every  quarter, 
from  Milan,  Brescia,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  Novara,  Vercelli, 
Tortona,  Acqui,  Genoa.  Asti  and  Oomo.*  This  was  about 
822,  the  very  year,  or  as  others  say,  the  year  after  Claudius 
became  Bishop  of  Turin.  About  the  same  time  Lodiaire 
himself  went  on  to  Rome  where  he  was  crowned  Emperor 
by  the  Pope,  Pascal  I.,  with  great  solemnity  in  823. 

Dungai  and  Claudius  were  thus  immediate  neighbours. 
Both  were  ripe  scholars,  both  held  high  and  responsible 

Eositions;  but  Claudius  who  had  long  been  a  concealed 
eretic,  now  thought  it  safe  to  throw  ott'  the  disguise.  The 
wolf  showed  himself,  and  at  once  the  Irish  wolf  dog  sprang 
upon  his  foe.  In  order  to  understand  this  struggle,  which 
was  the  last  effort  of  Western  Iconoclasm,  we  must  go  back 
a  httle,  and  trace  the  chain  of  events  which  led  np  to  the 
crisis. 

The  Seventh  Ecumenical  Council,  and  Second  of  Nice, 
was  concluded  at  that  city  in  787.  This  Council,  accepting 
the  teaching  propounded  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  in  his  letter 
to  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantiue,  explained 
and  defined  the  Cathohc  doctrine  conceroing  the  worstiip 
of  images.  It  was  distinctly  declared  that  supreme  worship, 
or  karptia,  was  due  to  God  alone ;  that  an  inferior 
worship,  or  irftoa-Kvyijim,  should  be  rendered  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints  ;  and,  finally,  that  a  relative  worship 
— (rx«"iK^  Trpoa-Kvvijeri^ — wfts  due  uot  only  to  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  but  also  to  the  pictures  and  images  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  the  angels,  and  of  the  saints  of  God.  This 
relative  worship  was  uot,  however,  paid  to  the  images  on 
account  of  tkeir  own  supernatural  excellence :  it  was  only 

•  See  Lothaire'B  C&pilnlAr  "  de  Doctrina,"  published  by  Mnntori 
Frimnm  in  Papia  conveoiuat  ad  Duog&Inm  de  Uediolano,  de  Brizia, 
be,  &c.  So  that  Dimgal  may  be  justly  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  tbe 
UiuTeiutyof  Pavia.  — 

/^^^^ 
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a  token  of  the  love  and  honour  which  Christiana  have  for 
the  originftls  represented  by  the  images. 

The  acta  of  this  famous  Synod  were  of  course  in  Greek, 
BO  Pope  Hadrian  had  them  translated  into  Latin  and  seat 
a  copy  to  Charlemagne  apparently  in  789  or  790. 

Charlemagne  had  very  great  reverence  for  Hadrian 
during  his  entire  life,  but  he  had  little  love  for  Irene  and 
her  son.  A  short  time  previously  an  alliance  had  been 
proposedbetween  the  ToungConstantine  and  Charlemagne's 
daughter  Bothmd.  But  the  haughty  Irene  scorned  an 
alliance  with  a  barbarous  princess  of  the  West,  pretty  much 
88  Queen  Victoria  would  have  scorned  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  a  daughter  of  the  Chinese  Emperor. 
Charles  therefore  did  not  look  with  much  favour  on  any- 
thing emanating  from  Constantinople.  Besides,  the  Greek 
Emperors  had  taken  a  great  deal  too  much  upon  themselves 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  They  were  perpetually  summoning 
Synods,  and  issuing  their  edicts  even  on  questions  of  faith. 
Others  might  accept  them,  but  the  Emperor  of  the  West  was 
not  bound  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  ne  though  the  had  as 
good  a  right  to  become  a  theologian  as  they  had.  Ho  when 
he  received  from  the  Pope  the  Latin  translation  of  theGreek 
Synod,  Charles  siumnoned  his  royal  theologians  about  him, 
and  they  at  once  set  to  examine  the  Acts  of  t^e  Council,  and 
see  if  they  could  find  therein  anything  reprehensible. 

Unfortunately  the  Latin  version  was  very  faulty  in 
many  respects.  Anastasius,  the  Roman  Librarian,  a  most 
learned  scholar  and  competent  authority,  declares  that  the 
translator  knew  very  httle  of  the  genius  either  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language;  that  he  made  a  word-for-word 
translation,  from  which  it  was  frequently  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  real  meaning ;  and  hence  in  his  time,  about 
sixt?  years  later,  few  persons  were  found  to  read  or  tran- 
scribe this  faulty  copy.  So  Anastasius  himself  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  new  and  correct  translatiou.  The 
French  theologians  therefore,  at  whose  head  was  the  keen- 
eyed  Alcniu,  found  in  this  translation  many  things  to 
censure  in  which  they  were  right,  and  many  other  things 
they  censured  in  which  they  were  clearly  wrong.  The 
result  of  their  labours  is  known  to  history  as  t^e  famous 
Caroline  Books — Libri  Carolint.  They  were  published 
under  the  name  of  Qtarles  himtelf,  but  Alcuin  is  generally 
•  regarded  as  the  real  author.' 

■  The  anthenticitr  of  tiieae  famooB  Caroline  Boolu  can  no  longer  be 
qneetioned. 
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The  EmperoT  was  bo  pleased  with  his  work  t^t  he 
resolved  to  seed  thk  treattse  to  tiie  Pope  hima^  MesO' 
time,  however,  he  convened  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  in  794, 
at  which  aome  three  hundred  Bichope  of  the  FrssloBh 
Empire  am  said  to  have  a«eembled.'  Here,  again,  the  great 
moaarch,  following  the  example,  but  acaicely  imitatiog  the 
modesty  of  Constautine  at  Nice  in  325,  presided  in  peraoo, 
and  resolved  to  prove  himaelf  a  theolo^aa.  The  Synod 
met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The 
emperor  was  on  his  throne  :  the  oishops  were  seated 
round  in  a  circle ;  an  immense  tliroog  of  priests,  deaoona, 
and  clerics  filled  the  haU.  Rising  up  &om  his  seat 
Charles  advanced,  and  standing  on  the  step  of  the  throne 
pronounced  an  elaborate  harangue  mainly  on  the  heresy  of 
the  Adoptionists,  but  referring  also  to  the  errors  of  the  last 
Greek  Synod  regarding  image  worship,  and  called  upon 
the  prelates  present  to  judge  and  decide  what  was  the  tnie 
faith. 

The  Council  did  so,  at  least  in  their  owu  opinion,  after 
ten  days'  discussion.  They  very  properly  condemned  the 
heresy  of  the  Adoptionists,  and  the  condemnation  was  ap- 
proved in  itome ;  but  in  the  second  Canon  they  very 
unproperiy  censured  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  as  if  it 
declared  that  the  same  worship  itnd  adoration  were  due  to 
the  images  of  Uie  saints,  as  are  paid  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Of  course  the  Council  of  Nice  in  their  authentic  acts  had 
declared  exactly  the  revise.'  Moreover,  the  prelates  of 
Frankfort  added  timt  they  would  give  neither  lervitm  nor 
adoratio  to  the  images  of  the  saints ;  and  no  doubt  they 
were  right  in  the  sense  in  which  they  used  these  terms. 

It  seems  probable  tfiat  the  Caroline  Books  written  aboot 
790  or  791  were  approved  of  in  this  assembly  before  they 
were  sent  to  Uie  Pope.  But  when  Hadrian  received  tiiem 
he  very  promptly  and  ^ectiveiy  refuted  them.  To  each 
repreheneio,  or  censure  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  he  gnve  an 
elaborate  respoiuio,  in  which  the  Pope  convicts  the  authon 
of  the  Carolme  Books,  &om  the  extracts  sent  to  him,  of 
grave  errors  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  miequotationB  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  Fathers.  He  shows  that  they  did 
not  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Soriptores 
in  those  passages  which  they  cited,  that  they  attributed  to 

'The real  nnmberis  unknown.    See  Hefe]e,ToLT.  p.  lOS. 
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the  Nicane  Father*  errors  which  they  never  taught,  and 
tiiat  it  was  the  Pope,not*the  French  bishops,  wiio  had 
received  authority  to  teach  the  Universal  Church. 

The  authora  of  the  Caroline  Books  richly  deserved  this 
eastigation.  Thejjr  went  eo  far  «e  to  declare  that  the 
Synod  of  754,  which  ordered  images  to  be  broken,  as  well 
as  the  Synod  of  787,  which  oommaaded  them  to  be  wor- 
shipped, were  infame*  and  ineptimimae.  6od  alone  is, 
according  to  them,  to  be  adored  and  wordi^yped,  and  the 
saints  may  be  venerated;  but  no  kind  of  adoration  or  vene- 
ration may  be  paid  to  the  images  of  the  saints,  because  they 
are  Hfeless  and  made  by  the  hands  of  men.  It  is  evident 
the  Frantdsh  theologians  did  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  relative  worship.  They  admit,  however,  that  the  images 
of  the  saints  may  oe  regained  for  adominr  chnrohes  and  as 
memorials  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not  lawful  to  worship  tketa 
even  by  such  veneration  as  is  paid  to  men  aatutaiionu  aaua. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  ihe  doctrine  put  forward  by  the 
authors  of  the  Caroline  Books.'  Pope  Hadrian  died  oa 
Christmas  Day  795,  and  the  oontrorersy  oonoeniing  image 
worship  seems  to  have  been  lulled  for  some  yeere  in  the 
West.  It  broke  out  again,  however,  with  greater  warmth 
m  824.  In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year  an  Embassy 
arrived  at  Rouen,  where  Lothaire  was  uen  holding  his 
ooiirt,  bearing  lettete  and  presents  (rom  the  Greek  Emperor, 
Uidiael  the  Stammerer,  to  his  Western  brother. 

Michael  wna  an  Iconoclast,  but  not  an  extreme  one; 
and  wrot«  a  very  plausible  letter,  in  which  he  complains  of 
the  superstitious  excesses  of  the  image-worshippers  at 
Constantinople.  He  represents  himself  as  the  mend  of 
peace  and  harmony,  anxious  to  repress  the  excesses  of  both 
the  extreme  parties,  and  he  beseeches  his  brother  Lothaire 
to  lend  him  his  aid  especially  by  his  influence  with  the 
Pontiff  of  the  old  Rome,  to  whom  he  sends  several  presents 
yriih  a  view  to  gain  hie  good  will  and  co<operati<ai  for  the 
same  laudable  purpose.  Lothaire,  ignorant  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  ana  misled  by  this  most  deceptive  document, 
.  promised  his  assistance  to  the  Greek  ambassadors  in  Rome, 
and  resolved  to  aid  in  the  good  woA  of  reconciling  the 
extreme  parties  in  the  East,  He  wrote  to  Pope  Eugeniua 
II.  to  that  effect,  and  asked  his  permission  to  appoint  a 
ooi^erenoe  of  the  prelates  of  hie  empire  with  a  view  to  sift 

'  Hefele  clearly  provaa  that  the  86  Capitnla  sent  to  tbe^  Pope  vera 
not  exLctlj  the  ume  m  the  libri  Carolini  which  Me  have.  But  tkere 
w«s  no  ■ubstnntial  differenoe  between  thtm. 
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the  qneetiou  thoroughly.  The  Pope  eeema  to  have  coneented 
to  tluB  course,  and  the  conference  met  at  Paris  ou  the  Ist  of 
November,  825. 

Only  a  few  of  the  prelates  are  known  to  histoiy,  but 
probably  no  aaeembly  of  the  kind  ever  excelled  them  in 
wanton  aBSurance.  Bellarmine  has  honoured  them  by  a 
special  refutation,  in  which,  however,  he  is  by  no  means 
complimentary  to  the  members  of  that  celebrated  confer- 
ence, and  they  richly  deserve  his  severest  strictures. 

These  gentlemen  in  a  most  elaborate  production 
addressed  to  the  emperor,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Pope,  begin  by  attacking  the  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Constantme 
and  Irene,  in  which  letter,  as  they  allege,  he  ordered 
images  to  be  superstitiouBly  adored — quod  superstitiose  eas 
adorari  jussit.  In  support  of  his  doctrine  oe  cited  the 
Fathers,  but  according  to  them  it  was  valde  <^ona  what  he 
cited,  and  ad  rem  non  pertinentia. 

Then  they  attack  the  second  Council  of  Nice  which 
gravely  erred  by  ordering  images  to  be  worshipped,  as  the 
Great  Charles  had  clearly  proved  in  the  Books  sent  to  Kome 
by  the  Abbot  Angilbert.  And  Hadrian,  too,  in  his  answer 
to  this  treatise,  when  defending  the  Synod,  wrote  what  he 
liked,  not  what  he  ought — quae  volult,  non  tamen  quae 
debuit. 

This  was  not  enough  for  this  Paris  Conference ;  th^ 
had  the  assurance  to  dictate  to  the  Pope  what  he  was  to 
write  in  reply  to  the  Gtreek  Emperor ;  and  to  Lothaire  him- 
self they  recommended  what  he  ought  to  write  to  the  Pope. 
On  point  of  doctrine  they  declare  that  nothing  made  by  the 
hands  of  man  is  to  be  adored  or  worshipped ;  and  to  prove 
their  position  they  quote  St.  Augustine,  who,  according  to 
them,  says  that  image  worship  had  its  origin  with  Simon 
Magus,  and  a  meretrieula  called  Helen  I 

When  the  Emperor  Lothaire  received  these  precious 
documents  from  the  two  prelates,  Hahtgar  and  Amalariue; 
deputed  to  present  them,  and  ascertained  their  contents, 
he  told  them,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  sensible  man, 
that  the  letter  to  the  Pope  especially  contained  some  things 
that  were  superfluous  and  more  that  were  impotinent 
He  therefore  commissioned  Jeremias  of  Sens  and  Jonas  of 
Orleans  to  make  extracts  from  the  report  which  would  be 
more  to  the  point  and  less  likely  to  give  offence  in  Rome ; 
telling  them  at  the  same  time  to  show  every  respect  to  the 
Pope  as  they  were  bound  to  do ;  that  although  much  might 
be  gained  by  deference,  nothing  could  be  effected  by 
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ezasperatiog  the  Pontiff,  If,  he  adds,  the  perttnocta  Romana 
will  make  do  coucesidoQB,  but  the  Pope  is  prepared  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Conetantinople,  then  let  tham  tir  at 
least  to  induce  him  to  allow  the  emperor  also  to  send  an 
embassy  in  conjunction  with  that  of  me  Pope. 

The  emperor  himaelf  wrote  a  reepectful  and  plausible 
letter  to  the  Pope,  urging  upon  him  to  send  ambassadors 
to  the  Greek  court,  adding  that  he  might  send  with  them 
the  two  bishops  who  bore  the  report  of  the  Paris  Conference 
to  His  Holiness,  and  that  thus  he  might  be  instrumental  in 
restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  Churches  of  the  East. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  what  course  the  Pope 
took  on  receipt  of  these  documents.  He  sepms,  however, 
to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  thus  far, 
at  least,  complied  with  the  request  of  Lothaire. 

Things  were  at  this  pass  when  Dungal  appears  upon  the 
scene.  The  prelates  of  France  were,  many  of  them  at  least, 
not  quite  sound  on  the  question  of  image  worship,  but  Claudius 
of  Turin  just  about  tms  time  brought  things  to  a  crisis. 

This  Claudius  was  a  Spaniard,  educated  in  his  youth 
by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Spain,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Adoptionist  heretics.  The  mind  of  Claudius  was 
infected  with  this  as  well  as  severd  other  errors,  but 
especially   with   the  most   extreme   form   of  Iconoclasm. 

Like  Dungal  he  seems  to  have  been  in  high  favour  at 
court,  but  he  kept  his  errors  at  that  time  to  himself,  at 
least  in  their  extreme  form.  When  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Turin  he  threw  off  the  mask.  On  his  first  or  second  visi- 
tation he  removed  the  crosses  from  his  Cathedral,  he  broke 
the  images  of  the  eaiuts,  and  the  holy  pictures  on  the  walls, 
he  declaimed  from  the  pulpit  even  against  the  worship  of 
the  saints  themselves,  or  their  rehcs  in  any  shape  or  form  ; 
and  finally  heartily  denounced  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
which  even  then  was  customary  with  the  faithful,  as  un- 
necessary and  superstitious. 

These  rash  and  violent  proceedings  gave  great  scandal 
to  the  faithful  of  the  diocese.  They  were  divided  into  two 
factions,  for  the  bishop  had  numerous  partisans  of  his  own, 
but  the  latter  were  in  a  minority  ;  and  on  one  occasion  the 
bishop  very  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
niob.  The  wily  Clauthus,  however,  bv  his  representations  to 
the  emperor,  in  which  he  threw  all  the  blame  on  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  superstitious  Lombards,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining his  ground. 

About  824  a  friend  of  his,  the  pious  abbot  Theodemir, 
VOL.IIL  U 
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wrote  a  remonstrance  to  QaudiuB  on  hie  proceedings,  in 
which  he  adjured  him  by  the  memory  of  their  fonaer 
triendsbip  to  discontinue  these  odious  proceedings,  re- 
minding nim  how  unworthy  it  was  of  a  Christian  bishop  to 
dishonour  the  Saints  of  God,  to  insult  the  Crose  of  Christ, 
and  break  the  images  of  hie  Sainta  and  Martyra. 

This  gentle  remonstrance  only  made  the  Iconoclast 
more  furious.  He  wrote  a  reply  to  the  holy  abbot,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  and 
shows  Claudius  iu  his  true  colours. 

It  is  entitled — Apologeticura  atque  Rescriptom  Claadii 
Episcopi  adversns  Iheutmirum  Abl^tem. 

It  was  this  work,  brought  out  Dungal.  He  had  hitherto 
been  much  pained  at  tbe  proceedings  oi  Clandius,  for  being 
then  in  Pavia  he  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of  what  took 
place  in  Turin,  Most  of  the  French  prelates,  however, 
themselves  more  or  less  infected  with  unsound  doctrine, 
held  aloof,  and  even  Agobard  of  Lyons  wrot«  in  favour  of 
Claudius,  so  Dungal,  although  probably  only  a  deacon,  if, 
indeed,  at  all  in  holy  orders,  felt  it  his  duty  to  come 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  truth.  He  got  his  teaching 
not  in  France  or  Germany,  but  in  Ireland,  eo  he  was  not 
tainted  with  the  errors  of  the  Frankish  theologians. 

Dungal's  freatisa  against  Claudius  is  entitled :  "  Dnngali 
Responsa  contra  Perversas  Claudii  taurinensia  Epincopi 
Sententias."  We  regret  we  cannot  give  a  full  analysis  of  thu 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastieal  literature 
of  the  time.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  furnishing  clear 
proof  of  the  sohd  and  accurate  theological  training  given 
m  the  Irish  monastic  schools  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. No  doubt  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  works  of  Sedulius,  Virgilins,  Scotus  Erigena, 
as  well  as  of  many  others,  but  nowhere  perhaps  is  there 
clearer  proof  of  the  fact  than  is  contained  in  this  treaitise. 

In  the  prologue  of  the  book  I>ungal  declares  that  for 
God's  honour,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Louis  and  his  son 
Lothaire,  he  undertakes  to  defend  on  the  authority  of  tiie 
Holy  Fathers  the  Catholic  doctrine  against  the  frtmtic  and 
blasphemous  trifliog  of  CSaudius,  Bishop  of  Turin.  Many 
times  since  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  had  just  cause  to  complain, 
whilst  we  saw  the  field  of  the  Lord  oversown  with  tares,  yet 
he  held  his  peace  in  grief  and  pain.  He  can,  however,  do 
so  no  longer,  when  he  sees  the  Church  distracted,  and  the 
people  seduced  by  deceivers.  He  then  sets  forth  v^y 
clearly  the  points  at  issue  between  the  rival  parties. 
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1.  The  Catholics  contend  that  the  holj  image  of  Christ's 
paadoD  18  good  and  useful,  eerving,  as  it  does,  to  inetruct  the 
people  almost  like  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  the  heretic  and 
ilia  [Mirty  say  it  is  seductive  error  and  idolatry  to  regard  it 
as  such.  The  Catholics  look  upon  the  cross  as  a  triumphal 
standard  and  the  symbol  of  their  salvatioa ;  the  heretics 
say,  ao ;  it  is  ouly  the  opprobrious  memorial  of  sufiTeriog 
and  death,  and  therefore  worthy  of  no  honour. 

2.  lu  like  manner  regarding  the  commemoration  of  the 
Sainta  and  their  holy  relics,  the  Catholic  party  say  that 
the  custom  of  visiting  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and 
venerating  their  relics  is  good  and  reli^ous,  and  that 
wondrous  miracles  are  daily  wrought  at  their  tombs ;  but 
tbo  others  oppose  the  practice,  declaring  that  the  Saints 
can  help  no  one  by  their  interceseioD  after  death,  that  they 
know  nothing  of  what  takes  place  on  earth,  and  that  their 
relics  deserve  no  more  reverence  than  any  other  vile  bones 
orcomnion  dust.  In  this  Claudius  wasa  thorough  Protestant 

3.  Gaudius  and  his  party  impiously  teach  that  Christians 
who  paint  and  venerate  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  bix 
Saints  iu  love  and  honour  of  the  baviour  and  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  and  of  his  elect  whom  they,  although  in  a  far 
inferior  way,  also  love  and  honour,  because  first  loved  and 
honoured  by  God,  are  as  much  idolators  as  the  Gentileswho 
adore  and  worship  idols  through  the  instigation  of  the  demon. 

This  last  passage  is  important,  because  it  shows  that 
Dungal  expressed  Catholic  faith  and  practice  much  more 
accurately  than  the  Council  of  Frankfort  or  the  Conference 
of  Paris  did  in  the  matter  of  image  worship.^ 

The  Catholic  faith  and  practice  concerning  image  wor- 
rfiip  could  not  be  more  accurately  explained  and  juslitied 
than  it  is  by  Dungal ;  and  it  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Irish  Theologian  and  the  Irish  Churcii 
at  a  time  when  many  persons  were  led  astray. 

'  After  Baying  that  the  Seuaus  dispai  et  CathoUcM  contrarius  fidei  of 
Claudiua'  "  Apo)oB7 "  moved  him  to  write,  be  adds : — "  Dicit  eniui 

eiuJiug)  tantoniaem  errareet  QUO  siiniliter  nomine  idolatraaesBe  vocaii- 
eoa,  qui  idola  et  Himulacra  gentium  diabolo  inntigante  et  per  ea  dedpi- 
«nte,adoratit  et  oolnnt,oredeiites  deosetdeas  ease  aquibus  omnia  teguutur 
*el  praestantur,  et  ChnatianoH  qui  imagiuem  Chriiiti  et  Sanctorum 
pinguDt  et  TenerantnT  pro  amore  et  bonora  SalTMoria  et  Rednnp- 
torig  mnndi,  et  suonim  electorum,  quos  et  ipBoa,  licet  longe  infcriafl, 
dibguDt  tameti  et  hononuit,  quia  prius  a  Deo  elect!  ac  dilecti  sunt,  eo' 
quod  edbi  in  vita  sua  fidelitier  ierrierunt  et  pro  eo  omnia  devotisaime 
naqoe  ad  mortem  pertoknmt,  in  nuUum  alitm  ertdaiUi  nisi  in  unmu 
Deum  Pstrem  et  Filinm  etSptritum  Sanctum  aicut  in  SanctoSTmboioet 
Bde  oontinetar  Catiiolica." 

L.:,l,zi;i:,vG00glf 
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Dungal  theD  proceeds  to  refute  0audiuB,  and  prove 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  observing  at  the  outset  that  it  waa 
ustonishing  insolence — innana  elatto — for  any  man  to  pre- 
sume to  "  censure  and  blaspheme  that  doctrine  and  practice 
which  for  820  years  or  more  was  followed  by  the  blesseil 
Fathers,  by  most  religious  princes,  and  by  all  Christian 
liouseholds  up  to  the  present  time."  After  proving  that 
these  practices  were  not  only  not  forbidden,  b&t  sanctioDed 
by  God  Himself  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  goes  on  to  establiab 
this  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  quoting  most  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  poems  of  Paulinus, 
Pnidentjus,  and  Fortunatus,  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  and  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church,  He  quotes,  moreover,  the  Apocalj'pse, 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  at  great  length,  to 
prove  the  same  doctrine,  and  alleges  that  it  was  the  umversal 
belief  and  practice  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  his  own  time.  The  Greeks 
lately  erred,  but  their  errors  were  retracted  and  condemned 

it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  great  knowledge  of 
Sacred  Scripture  and  Patristic  literature  displayed  by  the 
jiuthor.  He  reasons,  too,  clearly  and  cogently,  and  writes 
in  a  hmpid  and  flowing  style.  Indeed,  we  know  no  writer 
of  that  age  who  excels  Dungal  in  Latin  composition, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  and  this  is  generally  admitted 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  Latin  literature  of  the  period. 
Aluratori  observes  that  this  work  shows  that  Dungal  was 
a  learned  man— Saciis  etiam  litens  ornatum,  et  simul  in 
grammaticali  foro  ac  Prisciani  deliciis  enutritnm,  ut  facile 
legenti  constabit.'  This  is  liigh  testimony  from  such  an 
authority.  Fapirius  Massonus,  in  his  address  to  the  prelates 
and  clergy  of  Gaul  prefixed  to  the  treatise  of  Dungal,  calls 
him  an  excellent  theologian — tbcologiis  excellens — and 
Alzog  declares  that  the  sophistical  reasoning  of  Claudius. 
Bishop  of  Turin,  was  refuted  by  Jonas,  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
but  much  more  ably  by  Dungal,  an  Irish  monk  of  St.  Denys, 
and  STibsequently  by  Htrabo  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

Dungars  was  not  only  the  ablest,  but  also  the  firet  work 
that  was  written  on  the  subject,  for  in  it  he  alludes  to  the 
Synod  or  Conference  of  Paris  in  825,  as  held  two  years 
before.  So  it  must  have  appeared  in  827,  long  before  the 
refutations  published  by  Jonas,  Eginhard,  Strabo,  or 
Hincmar.  Henceforward  Iconoclasra  began  to  lose  ground 
in  the  West,  and  soon  «ntirely  disappeared,  until  revived 
by  the  retbrmers  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
I  See  LwiigaD,  vol.  iii.  ch.  30. 
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Ab  was  observed  before  that,  towards  the  close  of  lus  lite, 
Dungal  retired  to  the  moiiafteiT  of  Bobbio,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  his  books.    From  Bobbio  they  vere  trausferred 
to  Milan,  in  1606,  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  and  ai'e 
now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  that  city.     Among  them 
were  three  Antiphonaries,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  famous  Bangor  Antiphonary.     Dungal,  no  doubt,  pro- 
cored  these  ancient  rituals  in  order  to  quote  them  against 
Claudius  in  support  of  the   Catholic   doctrine.     Muratori 
adds,  that  in  one  of  the  MS.  are  inscribed  these  words : — 
"  Sancte  Columba  tibi  Scotto  tuus  incola  Dungal 
TradifUt  huno  librum,  quo  fratrum  corda  beentur, 
Qui  leges  ergo  Dcus  pretium  sit  muneris,  oro." 

Columba,  as  Lauigan  observes,  was  the  real  name  of 
Columbanus,  the  founder  of  Bobbio,  and  in  all  probability, 
when  Dungal  calls  himself  an  incola  of  the  saint,  he  rather 
means  fellow-countryman,  than  inmate  of  his  monastery.^ 

We  cannot  stay  to  criticise  the  poetry  of  Dungal.  His 
best  poem  is  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  Charlemagne,  written 
in  hexameter.  Critics  have  questioned  if  Dungal  were  the 
author ;  the  style,  however,  even  the  opening  lines  of  the 
poem,  compared  with  the  first  lines  of  the  epitaph  which 
ne  wrote  on  himself,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  "Irish  Exile" 
was  Dungal.  The  smaller  poems  that  survive,  are  written 
in  elegiac  metre,  and  display  considerable  taste,  although 
not  much  ima^nation. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  Dnngal,  who  died 
about  the  year  834,  was  buried  in  the  crypts  of  Bobbio. 
He  sleeps  well  with  the  friendly  saints  of  Erin ;  and  we 
earnestly  join  in  his  own  humble  prayer,  that  he  may  live 
for  ever  with  those  saints  in  heaven,  even  as  their  dust 
has  long  commingled  in  their  far-ofi  graves  under  the 
ahadowB  of  the  Appenines. 

"  Te  precor  OmnipotenB  quadrftti  conditor  orbiB 

DuDgalaa  at  vigeat  miles  ubique  tuus, 
Sidereum  ut  valeat  rite  compreadere  Olytnpam 
Cum  BaBCtis  vitamque  participare  queat." 

J.  Healy. 

'Some  critici  have  doubticd  if  Dungal,  the  lecliue  of  St.  Deoja, 
wbo  wrote  the  letter  on  the  double  eclipHs  of  the  bud,  were  the  aatne  as 
Dungal  of  Pavia.  Bot  there  ia  not  a  shadow  of  proof  offered  in  support 
of  their  theory ;  beoce,  to  refate  it  is  to  fight  with  a  shadow.  The 
nnnsual  name,  the  similarity  of  style,  the  teatimanj  of  the  leanied,  the 
phnse  ex  quo  (tempore)  in  haac  t«rram  (ItaJiam)  adrenerim,  all  p<d:it 
to  the  identity  of  Dungal  in  Faiia  and  in  ItAly. 
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THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 

I. 

OBLiaATiON  OP  Preaching. 

Boea  «  Fftrish  Priest  wbo,  in  obedieoce  to  a  Diocestui  Stalnte 
binding  under  pain  of  coneure,  preaches  Iribtu  tallem  Dominica 
nniwct^}tts</tte  meruit  thereby  fulfil  the  obligation  of  preaching 
imposed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  ? — A  Subscriber. 

Id  rev\j  to  this  qaestioD,  we  have  only  to  remixid  oor 
I'Bteemed  Correspondeiit  that  the  Couocil  of  Trent  com- 
iLiande  Pariah  Pneata  to  preach  per  ge,  vel  alios  idonen*,  « 
legitime  impeditifuerint,  diebua  saltern  Dominicis,  et  Fetlit 
Kolemnioribm.  Tne  precept  of  the  Council  ia,  therefore, 
more  extensive  than  the  Diocesan  Statute  to  which  our 
Correapondent  refers.  The  reason  is  that  such  a  Statute 
is  intended,  as  the  theologians  express  it,  "  non  stAfimendcan 
obligationem  sed  ad  earn  sotlicitandam."  Hence,  although 
by  preat^hing  on  three  Sundays  in  the  month  and  thereby 
complying  with  the  letter  of  the  Statute,  a  Parish  Priest 
would  escape  the  censure,  and  perhaps  mortal  sin,  etill  he 
would  not  thereby  fulfil  the  obligation  as  laid  down  in  the 
second  Chapter  (De  Ref.)  of  the  fifth  Session  of  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

II. 
Obligation  of  Cuhates  to  Preach. 

Are  Curates  in  this  conntry  bound,  as  strictly,  with  regard  to 
preaching,  ac  Parish  Priests  are? 

Speaking  of  the  obKgations  of  Curates,  tiie  Statutes  of 
the  Synod  of  Maynooth  state  "  Sciant  Vicarii,  sjcut  paator- 
alis  officii  participes  constituiuLtur,  ita  et  pastornlifi  curae 
et  sollicituoinis,  se  quoque  participes  fieri :  ideoque  ip«H 
etiam  obligationem  incumbere  pmeUicaridi,  sacramenta  &d- 
luinistraudi,"  etc.  We  have  already  seen  that  Parish 
Priests  are  bound  to  instnict  the  faithful  committed  to  their 
care  "  per  te,  vel  alios  idoueos,  «  legitime  impedtti  fverint" 

Curates,  therefore,  are  bound,  in  this  country,  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  preaching  delegated  to  them  by 
legitiouute  authority,  in  the  same  way,  and  under  the  same 
sanction,  as  Parish  Priesta 

III. 

Uay  the  Benedictio  MuUeria  post  Parlum  «ver  be  given  to  ■ 
ProiesUiM  mother  who  atks  for  it  ?  If  not,  may  some  othtx 
pmyer  be  used  ? 

We  know   of  no  authority  which   would  render  the 
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practice  to  which  our  CorreepondeDt  refers  allowable.  The 
practical  course  to  adopt  in  the  peculiar  circumetauces 
whicli  he  meatiooB,  would  be  to  consult  the  Bishop  of  the 
Dioceae.  To  use  an  unauthorized  prayer  or  bleesiug  on 
Kuch  occasions  would  be  to  our  minds  very  objectionable. 
If  the  blesoBg  of  the  Church  cannot  be  honestly  given,  it 
ought  to  be  honestly  reftiaed. 

IV. 
Abbtinuxce  to  be  observed  on  Fabt  Dats  throuqhodt 

THE  YeaE   by  those  WHO  ARE  EXEMPT   FROM  FASTING 

BATIONE  AETATIS  VEL  LABORIS. 

Are  persons  who  are  exempt  from  faating  ratione  aetatti  vet 
laborU  bound  to  any  stricter  abniaence  outside  Lent  than  in 
Lent? 

Taking  this  question  to  regard  the  general  Ecclesias- 
tical law,  apart  from  local  law  or  custom,  we  answer  in  the 
negative.     What  the  Indult  of  the  Bishop  does  for  such 

}>ereonB  during  Lent,  the  general  law  of  the  Church  does 
or  them  on  fMt  days  outside  Lent. 

V. 
In  cases  of  sickness  amongst  the  poor  who  are  nnable  to  procure 
medical  assiBtance,  may  the  Confessor  declare  them  to  be  exempt 
from  the  law  of  futing  ratione  infirmilatit  T 

He  may.     But  in  cases  of  doubt  he  should  tiy,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  get  a  medical  opinion  on  the  condition  of  his  - 
pcuitents. 

VI. 
Effeot  op  Erroneous  belief  on  Harruoe. 

When  persons  believe  in  the  legality  of  "  divorlium  a  vinculf, ' 
how  can  their  consent  be  reconciled  with  the  indissoiuliilily,  whicli 
is  "  de  oMiUia  tnatriiaonn  f"  What  abont  a  auxcd  marriage  under 
such  circumatances  ? 

In  the  following  extract  from  the  Diocesan  Synod  of 
Ben.  XIV.  (Lib.  xiii.,  cap.  22,  n.  vii.),  the  difference  between 
the  effects  of  merely  erroneous  belief  regarding  "  divorlium 
a  vincuh  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  express  condition  intro- 
duced into  the  contract  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  set 
forth.  We  regret  that  our  available  space  demands  the 
utmost  brevity : — 

"  Quod  ei  expretsa  ilia  conditio  de  matrimonio  ob  adolterinm 
ilissolvendo  appoaita  minime  fuerit,  <}uantumvis  contrahenteB  in  eo 
fuerint  errore,  ut  matrimonii  vinculum   per  odulterium  diosolvi 
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posset,  DihilomiDas  locas  est  praeaumptioDi,  at  dnm  matrimoniam, 
prout  a  Christo  institatiim  fuit,  inire  volaernnt,  iltnd  omDbo 
perpetuum,  ac  ioterveoieDte  etiam  adulterio,  ioBolubile  cootrahcre 
voluerint ;  praevslente  niroirum  general!,  quam  dizimus,  volunUlc 
de  mairimoDio  juxta  Christi  iDstilutionem  ineundo,  eoque  priTatom 
illiini  errorem  quodam  modo  absorbente  :  quo  fit  at  matrimoDiam 
ita  contractual,  ralidum  firmum  maneat." 

This  dJBtinctioD  obviously  applies  aa  well  to  the  case  of 
mixed  maniages,  as  to  the  case  in  which  both  parties  are 
□OD-Catholics.  £d.  I.  E.  R 


LITURGY. 

I. 

/(  it  abioliUely  necestary  ae  a  condition  for  gaimng  the  Indul- 

gencet  of  the  Quarante  Ore  Uiat  the  Ble»»ed  Sacrament  nhould 

be  exposed  day  and  night  for  forty  hours  continuously  t 

1.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  whether  tfafr  Indulgences  of  tlie 
Quarante  Ore  can  be  gained,  even  when  tiie  Blessed  Sacrameat  u 
not  kept  exposed  during  the  night? 

2.  What  is  the  general  rule? 

8.  Is  there  any  special  privilege  in  this  country  ? 

The  general  rule  is  that,  to  gain  the  indulgences  of  the 
Quarante  Ore,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  should  be  kept  ex- 
posed day  and  night  for  the  forty  hours  continuously.  This 
waa  expressly  preecribed  by  (Jlement  VIII.  when  institutlDg 
this  devotion ;  "  ut  diu  noctuque  quavis  hora,  toto  vertente 
anno,  sine  intermisaioiie,  Orationis  incensum  Domiuo 
dirigatur."  The  necessity  of  this  condition  was  affirmed 
again  and  agaiu.  The  Congregation  of  Tadulgencea 
declared  on  the  lath  of  September,  1672: —  "nemini  post- 
hac  coDcedeudum  ease  Indulgentiam  qui  expositionem 
Sanctissimi  non  celebraverit  cum  eo  qui  dictus  est  modo, 
nimirum,  ciim  oratione  quadraginta  horarum  mai^tiam 
intermitsa," 

The  Congregation  of  Rites'  also  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  interruption  of  the  Exposition,  and  the 
Instructto  Clementina  refers  in  two  places'  to  this  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  Quarante  Cfre.' 

' "  Non  licere  in  Oiattonibus  CiuBdraginta  Horarum  repoiun 
AognstiBBimum  Sacramentura  tempore  Noctii,  ei  coutrariam  conWM- 
tudinem  aboleudom  esae,"  7th  Sept.,  1GS8. 

*  S  S  ix.,  s.,  xziiii 
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But  if  there  is  a  sufficiently  grave  reason  (and  it  is  for 
tiie  biehop  to  judge  of  its  sufficiency)  to  juBtify  the  intev- 
niption  of  the  Espoeitioii  by  night,  GardelKni  holds  that 
the  Indu1s;cnceB  of  the  Quarante  Ore  are  attached  to 
the  Exposition  by  day  only.  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his 
coDstitutiou  ^eceptmiM  lays  this  down  clearly.  His  words 
are  "Porro  id  necessario  requiritur  ad  coneequendas 
eas  Indulgentias,  quae  fidelibus  confenintur  qui,  dum 
precantur  in  ilhs  Ecclesiis,  ubi  Diviua  Mysteria  spatio 
continuo  quadraginta  horarum  exposita  publico  sunt, 
Etenim  id  omnino  praecipitnrin  hac  Indulgentiaconcedeuda 
quae  a  quadraginta  horis  continuis  nomen  accepit  Equidem, 
veterii  duciplinae  severitate  remU»a,  nunc  eadem  Indutgentia 
eoncedi  intelligitur,  etiamsi  Sacramentum  Eucluirietiae  per 
honu  quadraginta  continual  gravitnmU  de  causit  minime 
proitel,  modo  tamen  horis  diumis  semper  expositum  relin- 
qaatur." 

This  extract  occurs  in  a  letter  which  Benedict  XIV. 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Worms  id  reply  to  an  inquiry  which 
he  had  made  :  namely,  whether  the  indulgence  attached 
to  a  visit  to  a  church  could  be  gained,  even  though 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  not  exposed  there.  The  Pope 
answers  that  the  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  tiacrameut  is  not 
necessary  unless  specially  prescribed  as  a  condition  for 
gaining  the  indulgence,  Tnen  turning  aside  to  illustrate 
what  he  had  said,  he  reminds  the  bi^op  that  the  con- 
tinuous Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  forty  hours 
ia  a  necessary  condition  for  the  Indulgences  of  the  Quarante 
Ore,  except  when  the  interruption  by  night  is  justified  by 
very  urgent  necessity,  and  even  this  conceMsiun  is,  he  asserts, 
a  relaxation  of  ihe  previous  more  strict  discipline  respecting 
this  devotion.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  place  the  Pope 
does  not  grant  a  privilege  to  the  diocese  of  Worms,  inasmuch 
as  the  Quarante  Ore  was  not  the  question  submitted  for 
decision,  but  he  declares  the  meaning  of  the  general 
law  regarding  the  Forty  Hours  and  in  what  circumstances 
the  Exposition  may  be  interrupted  without  a  loss  of  the 
Indulgence.  Gardelliui,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Instructio 
Clementina  says,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  correct  meaning  of  this  passage  of  Benedict  XIV. 
"  Veninitamen,  quia  quandoque  ita  comparatae  sunt  cir- 
cumstantiae  ac  taUs  tantique  momenti  possunt  occurrere 
causae,  ut  opport,uDum  maxime  et  fortasse  etiam  necessarium 
videatur  PraesuUbos,  de  nocte  Sacramentum  recondi  ac 
perennem  Urationem  intercipi,  ne  propterea  populua  spirit 
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uali  illo  liono  privetnr,  BeQedictus  XI V.  in  fsaa,  CooBtitutione, 
"  Accepimia,"  eandem  pUnariam  Indulgentiam  lucrari  -pom 
declaravit,  etianwi  noctu  interrumpatur  OnUio-"  Instruct 
Clemeot.  §  xxziji.,  6. 

Our  country  enioyB  no  privilege  id  this  matter.  Id 
Canada  and  tiie  United  States  they  have  the  privilege  of 
interrupting  the  exposition  by  night  without  thereby  Inong 
the  indulgences  attached  to  the  Forty  Hours'  Exposition. 
We  are  aware  that  the  late  aecretary  to  the  Propaganda, 
Cardinal  Franchi,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal  Cullen 
relating  to  the  decrees  of  the  Maynooth  Synod,  encourages 
the  Irish  bishops  to  apply  to  the  Pope  through  the 
Propaganda  for  this  privilege,  in  order  to  facihtate  the 
spread  in  our  country  of  a  devotion  so  impressive  and 
salutary. 

II. 

The  Prayer  of  the  B.  Virgin  to  be  tung  after  the  Litany. 

What  prayer  is  to  be  mog  bj  the  celebrant  at  du  ooncloaioa 
of  the  LiUny  of  the  tilesBdd  Virgin  on  the  occasion  of  BeoediciioD 
of  the  Dlesaed  Sacrameat  ? 

Before  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  question,  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  state  that  the  prayer  is  not  necessary  to 
gain  the  indulgence  attached  to  the  Litany :  neither  the 
versicle  nor  prayer  forms  a  part  of  the  indulgenced  Litany. 
In  the  latest  and  most  approved  edition  of  the  Raccolta*  no 
versicle  or  prayer  is  given  after  the  Litany,  and  Maurel 
states  expresely  that  it  is  not  required  for  the  indulgence. 

But  returning  to  the  question  proposed,  we  are  aware 
that  there  prevailed  a  diversity  of  direction  on  this  point. 
In  many  books  highly  approved,  such  as  LecoflFre's  Anti- 

Ehonanum,  it  is  usual  to  print  after  the  Litany  of  the 
lessed  Virgin  the  prayer  Gratiam  tuam.  But  there  has 
appeared  lately  a  book  of  the  very  highest  authority,  the 
Koman  Bitual  printed  by  Pustet  at  Ratisbon,  every  leaf  of 
which  was  revised  and  approved  by  the  Congregation  ol 
Ritefl,  and  in  this  book  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
followed,  not  by  the  Gratiam  tuam,  but  by  the  Concede  not 
famuloa  tuot.  This  seems  to  us  to  decide  the  question.  The 
versicle  given  in  this  Ritual  is  the  Ora  pro  nobis,  and  there 
is  no  note  or  rubric  added  requiring  a  change  oi  the 
versicle  and  prayer  with  the  different  seasons. 
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III. 
Tlure  may  be  more  than  onn  Font  in  the  tame  Pari^ 
Is  it  lairful  to  have  two  or  more  baptismal  foots  In  a  patisli, 
*.Q.,  oae  io  each  church  ? 

Tea,  thia  is  lawful,  and,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  strongly 
recommended  when  the  parochial  churches  are  far  apart 
from  each  other. 

We  know  that  baptism  is  to  be  conferred  only  in  the 
church,  except  in  certain  ca&aa  of  neoeesity  explained  in 
our  Maynootn  Synod.  Now,  many  parishes  in  Ireland  are 
Bu  extensive  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  highly 
dangerous  to  require  those  who  live  in  the  remote  parte 
of  the  parish  to  bring  the  tender  infante  for  baptism  to  the 
principal  church  which  may  be  many  miles  distant  But 
the  subaidiaiT  parochial  church  is  tolerably  near  them,  and 
accordingly  it  happens  that  it  is  quite  usual  in  this  country 
to  confer  baptism  regularly  as  well  in  the  outlying  as  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  pariah. 

Now,  there  ought  to  be  a  baptismal  font  in  every 
church  in  which  baptism  is  usually  conferred.  "  Curandum 
eis  ut  Fontes  baptismalea  sub  clavi,  in  nnaquaque  Ecclesia, 
ubi  baptiami  sacrameutum  ordinarie  miuifitratur,  quam 
primum  erigantur."' 

In  connection  with  this  question  respecting  the  bap- 
tismal font,  we  wish  to  quote  two  decisions  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  one  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  advanced  in 
uie  last  number  of  the  Record,"  namely,  that  the  function  of 
bleedng  the  font  with  the  Holy  Saturday  rite  should  not 
be  performed  unleaa  it  is  followed  by  the  Holy  Saturday 
Mass ;  the  other  to  correct  a  statement  also  made  in  the 
last  number,  viz.,  that  the  blessing  of  the  font  maybe  per- 
formed by  one  priest,  and  the  Maue  celebrated  by  another  on 
tloly  Saturday,  To  separate  the  functions  in  this  way  is 
the  privilege  of  Prelates,  and  does  not  extend  to  mer« 
priesta.  The  priest  who  blesses  the  font  on  H.oly  Saturday 
must  also  celebrate  the  Mass.  We  g^ve  the  decisions  of 
the  Congregation : — 

"1.  Ad  Episcopus  possit  profaibere  morem  nonunUoruiD  Paro- 
chorum  in  Sabbato  Sancto,  et  in  V^ilia  Penlecoetis  Baptisraalem 
Fontem  benediccndi,  quia  Missam  per  se  ipsos  cel^entF  et 
an  teneatur  ? 
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"  2.  Utnim  im memorabilia  et  aaiversaliB  uonsnetado  aParochn 
servata  quh)  Missom  celebreot,  benedicendi  Candelas,  Cineres,  et 
Kamos  olivarum  in  diebua  Furificatioois  B.  M.  Vii^ois,  Feria 
quarla  Cinenim  et  Dominica  Palmarum,  censenda  ait  legitima  ? 
Et  saltem  an  tolerari  podsit? 

"  S.  R.  C.  reap. — Juzta  alias  decreta  oon  licere.  et  Benedic- 
tionea,  de  quibus  in  precibus,  peragendaa  eaae  per  celebraotem. 
•'  1  Sept.  1838  (4838)." 
IV. 
'17te  Ceremony  of  eprinkling  Holy  Water  in  Churches. 

la  there  an  obligation  of  blessing  and  sprinkling  Holy  Water 
on  Sundaya  in  every  public  churcb,  whether  it  be  the  principal  one 
in  the  parish  or  not  ? 

The  rubric  in  the  Miesal'  orders  the  blessing  and 
sprinkling  of  II0I7  Water  oa  Sunday.  It  does  not  dis- 
tiuguish  between  principal  and  sub  si  diary  parocbi^ 
churches.  A  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Ritee  rulea 
that  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  bishop  to  decide 
whether  this  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  in  non-parochial 
churches. 

An  in  Eccleslis  non  parochialibna  liceat  aqnam  benedicere,  et 
asperaioais  caeremoniam  Domiaicis  diebus  peragere  ? 

S.R.C.  reap:  "Plurimum  de  prudentia  Ordinarii  confiaa, 
ejusdem  arbitrio  singula  praedicta  indulgenda  dimisit. — 22nd  AV 
vembtr,  1659." 

V. 
The  "  Benedictio  in  articulo  MorttM." 

In  order  to  gain  the  plenary  indulgence  attached  to  the  Bene- 
dicfio  in  articulo  Mortis,  is  it  necessary  for  the  sick  person  to  redie 
prayers  for  the  Pope's  intention,  as  it  b  for  gaining  plenary 
indulgences  generally  ? 

No,  this  is  not  necessary.  There  ia  no  such  condition 
prescribed  for  this  plenary  indulgence.  Consult  O'Kane's 
jVofcs  OR  the  Rubrict,  chapter  xvii, 

ITie  Benedictio  Mulierie  post  partum. 
1.  Can  the  ceremony  of  blessing  women  after  child-birth  be 
administered  to  two  or  more  simultaneonsly,  just  as  a  number  of 
persons  may  be  invested  together  to  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel 
by  osing  a  plural  form  ?  2.  What  is  to  be  said  about  the  custom 
of  performing  the  entire  ceremony  at  the  Communion  rails  ? 

1.  We  have  not  seen  the  first  question  raised  in  any 
commentary,  old  or  new,  on  the  Ritual,  and  we  should  not 
'See  Ordo  ad  faeiatdam  aqnam  bewdiclam,  at  end  of  Hiaail. 
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on  our  own  authority  encourage  an  interpretation  at 
variance  with  tlie  letter  of  the  ritual  rubric.  Indeed  the 
blessing  is  eo  short,  that  very  little  time  or  trouble  could 
be  spared  by  saying  over  two  or  more  persons  the  few 
prayers  that  could  possibty  admit  o[  bemg  used  iu  the 
plural. 

2.  O'Kaue,  in  bis  work  ou  the  Ritual,  has  answered  this 
question  at  Noa  562,  567  (let  Edition). 

VI. 
TSe  nvmier  of  pelleU  of  cotton  required  for  Extreme  Uiutum. 

In  adiDiDist«riiig  Extreme  Uactioa,  is  there  any  obligation  to 
use  as  many  pellets  of  cotton  as  there  are  parts  anointed,  or  would 
one  or  two  be  snificient  ? 

The  rubric  of  tbe  ritual  expressly  says  that  there  is  to 
be  a  fresh  or  new  piece  of  cotton  for  each  anointing;  tergat 
hca  inaneta  novo  globulo  bombacii.  Consult  O'Kane,  para- 
graph 929. 

VIl. 
The  Ble»»ing  of  Salt  for  the  Sict. 

There  has  prevailed  in  thia  diocese  from  time  immemorial 
a  enslom  of  blessing  salt  for  the  sick.  It  is  also  used  for  sick 
cattle.  Tbe  form  used  for  blessing  the  s^t  is  that  found  in 
the  Ordo  ad  faciendam  Aquam  Benedictam.  One  would  fancy  that 
the  two  bleMings  given  there — one  for  the  salt  and  another  for  the 
water — should  be  more  efficacious,  and  that  it  is  Holy  Water  that 
ought  to  be  sent  Yet  the  result  of  the  custom  is  that  the  people 
will  not  be  coDtent  to  take  Holy  Water  for  the  piupoae,  it  is  the 
blessed  salt  they  want. 

Can  this  custom  be  tolerated  7 

We  can  find  no  trace  of  this  special  custom  in  any 
commentator,  ancieot  or  modern,  on  the  chapter  de  Bene- 
dictionibus.  The  U9e  of  Holy  Water  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  would  seem  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 

firactice  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  we  Imow  that  the 
aitbful  were  wont  from  the  earhest  times  to  carry  Holy 
Water  to  their  homes  to  sprinkle  it  on  themselves,  their 
houses,  fields,  and  crops.  Even  at  the  present  time  the 
ritual  form  of  blessing  the  objects  you  mention  terminates 
with  the  sprinkling  of  Holy  Water. 

But  why  should  we  not  rather  use  for  these  purposes  the 
forms  of  blessing  which  the  Church  has  approved!  In 
a  Roman  Ritual  published  by  Pustet  of  Ratisoon  only  last 
year,  there  is  an  appendix  containing  blessinge  for  aimont 
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every  object,  and  every  one  of  these  forms  of  blessing  has 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Congregation  of  Kites. 
Among  them  we  have  blessinge  AdulH  aearotantig,  pro  pfu- 
ribus  Infirmis,  Mulieris  praegnantis  in  perieutig  partttg,  Infatttit, 
Puerorum  aegrotanlium,  Casei  et  Butyri,  Voluemm,  Apnm, 
Pecorum  et  Jumentorum,  Equorum  et  Animaliian,  Animalatm 
peste  vel  alio  morbo  l<U>orantium,  Peeorum  et  Jumentorum  gravi 
infirmilate  vexatorum.  Of  course  these  BUppose  the  presence 
of  the  priest  who  is  to  pronounce  the  blessing  over  the 
person  or  thing. 

In  deahng  with  old-established  castome,  snch  as  the 
one  you  describe,  we  should  proceed  with  great  prudence. 
Your  custom  va  not  directly  opposed  to  any  rubnc  of  the 
ritual.  It  is  then  from  your  bishop  you  are  to  take  coonsel 
aa  to  how  you  should  act  in  this  matter. 

If  the  custom  is  to  continue  we  would  suggest  that  a 
more  suitable  form  of  blessing  than  the  one  you  use  would 
be  the  Benedictio  ad  quodcunque  comeitiMle  given  in  Uie 
Roman  Ritual.  Here  the  purpose  of  the  blessing  is  "  ut 
(creatura  ista)  sit  remedium  salutare  generi  hnmano,  et  .  .  . 
ut  quicunque  ex  ea  sumpserint,  corporis  sanitatem  et 
animae  tutelam  percipiant." 

In  the  Ratisbon  Roman  Ritual  there  is  a  special  bleenng 
for  the  salt  and  hay  to  be  used  by  cattle :  "  Benedictio 
Salis  vel  Avenae  pro  Animalibus." 

R.  Browne. 


Inorhsb  not  to  be  dbea  at  a  Missa  Cantata. 

The  Congregation  of  Bites,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
France,  has  very  recently  re-affirmed  the  following  decision 
that  incense  cannot  be  used  at  Uiasae  Cantatae,  unless  in 
virtue  of  an  Apostolic  Indult  granting  this  privilege. 

A  ReTerendiuimo  hodiemo  BpiMwpo  SiUfoidieasi  qnom  a 
8.  B.  Gongre^tione  exquiaitom  fuerit :  An  liceat  absque  qMcwli 
Apostolico  indulto  in  Missa  quae  celebratur  cum  cantu,  Bed  aa» 
adsistaDtia  sacrorum  ministrorum,  tbariUcatioues  peragei'e? 

S.  H.  Congregation  referente  Bobscripto  aecretaiio  respondit: 
negative,  jnzta  aliaa  decreta.     Atque  ita  respondit  et  rescripsit. 
D.  Gabd.  Uahtolihub,  ti.R  C,  Praefectas. 
Placidus  Ealli,  S.R.C,  Secretarins, 
Die  7  JnUi,  1880. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Alxog't  History  of  the  Church,  Traiulat'd.    Vol.  4.  ))vo.     DubUn  : 

Gill  &  Son,  1882. 

The  foitrtb  and  conclndiag  volame  of  tb«  DuUin  Repriat  of 
the  Eoglish  Tnuislation,  by  Fsbisch  and  Byrne,  of  Alzog's 
Manual  of  Church  History,  bas  just  been  issued  by  tbe  eminent 
publishing  firm  of  Gil)  &  Una.  In  our  notice,  in  tbe  Rkcord,'  of 
tbe  first  three  volumes,  we  felt  it  necessary  briefiy  to  introduce 
both  the  German  author  and  bis  American  Irauslators,  to  such  of 
our  readers  aa  possibly  might  not  have  had  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  them.  On  the  same  occasion,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  name  of  a  large  class  interested  in  the  study 
of  Church  History,  obligations  to  the  Dublin  pnblishei's. 

The  appearance  of  th^  fourth  volume  afEords  ne  the  opportunity 
of  recalling  with  pleasure  the  estimate  then  formed  of  the  distin- 
guished Author,  and  of  renewing  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Gill  &  Son 
for  zeal  and  enterprise  in  the  advancement  of  an  important  branch 
of  lilerat'tre.  But  the  praise  then  accorded  to  the  American  trans- 
lators must  now,  we  regret  to  say,  be  qualified.  The  commenda- 
tions of  the  Archbishops  of  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore,  and  tbe 
feeling,  which  none  but  narrow-minded  critics  will  condemn,  that 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  expose  small  defects  in  the  execution  of 
tlie  arduous  task  of  accurate  translation,  for  the  Grat  time,  of  a 
Tolumioous  and,  from  tbe  oature  of  the  subject,  a  difficult  work, 
imposed  upon  as  a  reserve  which  it  would  be  criminal  any  longer 
to  maintain.  As  we  perused  the  rich  contents  of  this  fourth 
volume,  and  rejoiced  that  its  treasures  of  knowledge  were  thrown 
open  to  millions  by  the  rare  industry  of  two  over-worked  men, 
great  was  our  sorrow  at  discovering,  not  merely  a  blot  or  a  blemish, 
bnt  a  pestilent  spot  which  well-nigh  might  mar  the  entire  work. 
This  ia  strong  language,  but  can  language  be  too  stroug  to  de- 
oounce  tbe  following  sentence,  for  which  the  American  translators 
are  alone  responsible,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  original  At  page 
25],  section  4H,  second  paragraph,  we  find  :  "  It  is  but  proper  to 
remark,  in  justice  to  this  august  body,  that  the  delegates  enjoyed 
and  exercised  the  fullest  freedom  of  debate,  and  that,  unlike  the 
Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Council,  they  bad  no  tyrannical  restric- 
tions placed  upon  their  proceedings."  The  "august  body  I"  who 
are  tbey?  The  Society  of  Freethinkers  of  Milan.  And  the 
''tjraonical  restrietions"  imposed  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Vatican 
Council !  Do  the  translators  so  soon  forget  that,  at  page  346, 
they  inform  us  that  at  the  close  of  the  Eighty-fifth  General 
Congregation  of  the  Vatican  Council,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1870, 
the  Cardinal  President  read  a  protest  against  the  numerous  misre- 
preaentations  and  folseboods,  circulated  concerning  the  Council,  in 
tbe  newspapers  of  every  tongue  and  in  anonymous  pamphlets. 
» let  November,  1880. 
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How  Messrs.  Pabiecb  and  Byrne  could  have  disfigured  the  text  of 
the  great  Alzog  by  such  a  silly  and  libellous  iolerpolatioa  ii 
passing  strange.    , 

Though  there  can  be  no  justificntion  of  such  careless,  nay 
reckless,  misrepresentation  of  the  author,  whom  they  under- 
took to  make  known  to  an  English-speaking  public,  two 
Bolulions  of  the  puzzle  may  be  conjectured.  Possibly  the  inter- 
polnled  pHABHge  is  directed,  however  injudiciously,  in  irony  against 
"Freethinkers,"  who  attempted  "the  foolish  task  of  holdini;  at 
Naples,  in  opposition  to  the  Vatican,  a  counter-council,  which  came 
to  an  inglorious  end,  without  accomplishing  anything."  Or  it  may  be 
ihat  what  was  prepared  as  a  note,  to  indicate  and  reprobate  the 
sentiment  of  some  unscrupulous  and  vindictiTe  writer,  was  carried, 
through  an  oversight,  into  the  text.  With  the  Dublin  publbher 
we  have  no  expression  of  thanks,  already  acknowledged,  to  recall 
From  Rev.  Thomas  S.  B_vme  some  explanation  is  demanded. 
Should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  we  beg  to  suggest  to 
Messrs.  Gill  &  Soothe  necessity  ol  securing  the  supervision  of  some 
competent  person,  to  eliminate  from  the  Buglish  Version  of  Alzog's 
Church  History  many  errors,  some  slight,  some  serious,  one,  at 
least,  such  as  we  have  been  noticing,  of  a  moat  damaging  character. 

'I'houghthe  American  translators  have  to  account  for  mistakes 
other  than  those  we  have  noticed ;  yet  should  we  be  very 
ungenerous  were  ne  not  to  admit  their  strong  claims  upon  our 
gratitude  in  having  contributed,  by  their  Translatiou  of  Alzt^B 
Mnnual,  to  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  most  important 
events  of  which  history  preserves  the  record.  We  feel  assured 
that  any  lapses  for  which  Messrs.  Pabisch  and  Byrne  may  be  held 
accountable,  are  wholly  unintentional,  and  that  the  work  per- 
formed by  them,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  was  undertaken 
with  the  purest  motives,  and  with  perfect  submissioD  to  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Pnstor  of  the  Church.  As  one  of  the 
translators  has  passed  away,  we  can  only  appeal  to  the  suriivor 
to  rectify  the  passage  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  and 
remove  certain  other  blemishes  which  can,  without  very  nice 
scrutiny,  be  detected  in  the  otherwise  excellent  and  valuable  work 
in  which  be  has  bad  so  large  a  share. 


We  have  received  for  Keview  the  following  Books ; — 
From  jAtiK«  Mir.LAR,  New  York— 

KemiiaKenenof  Childkood  at  Inftrkeilhing.  or  Life  at  a  Lautrttte. 
By  James  SiMsoN. 
From  Messrs.  Gill  &  Son— 

Mih  Pkatantry  and  Fun.     Siitti  Part. 

Ihe   CliUdren's   Mas.i,   with    Morning   and   F.vening   Prayeis, 
Catholic  Uyinns,  and  Benediction  of   the  Moat   Bleserd 
Sacrament.     Compiled    by    Kev.    0.    Maubr,    Cathednl, 
Matlborougli-atreet,  Dublin. 
From  Messrs.  Bcbhs  &  Oaths — 

Tht  Dublin  Reckw.    April,  1&82. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  IRISH  SAINXa' 

WE  have  received  the  third  Tolume  of  Father  O'Hanlon's 
"Lives  of  the  Irish  Sainta,"  which  brings  down  the 
work  to  the  end  of  March.  This  is  the  largest  and  most 
intereatiDg  of  the  volumes  hitherto  published.  It  contains 
more  than  1,000  pages  of  cloeely-printed  matter,  and 
besides  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  of  course  is  the 
longest  and  most  important  in  the  series,  it  also  contains 
nnmerouB  Lives  of  other  Saints  greatly  renowned  in  ancient 
Ireland,  to  a  few  of  which  we  wish  to  call  our  readers' 
attention. 

This  volume  opens  with  the  Life  of  St.  David  of  Wales, 
who,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  have  little  connection 
with  our  countiy.  There  can,  however,  he  no  doubt  that 
veiT  intimate  relations  anciently  existed  between  Cambria 
and  Hibemia,  especially  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centmies  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  two  peoples  were  allied  in  race  and 
language ;  considerablo  commercial  intercourae  existed 
between  them ;  according  to  many  high  authorities 
St.  Patrick  himself  was  bom  near  Menevia,  and  thus  Wales 
would  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  the  light  of  faith 
to  our  forefathers.  This  circumstance  would  of  itself  go 
far  to  explain  the  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  that 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  particularly  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  David  and  Gildas  the  Wise.  Colgan  tells 
UB  that  St  David's  mother  was  of  Irish  birth,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  himself,  if  not  bom  in  Ireland,  at  least 
lived  for  some  time  in  Leinster  with  his  mother's  family. 
When  he  founded  his  celebrated  monastery  on  the  v 
headland  in  Pembrokeshire  that  first  meets  the  western 
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billows,  Irish  scholars  crowded  its  holy  cloisters.  Amoogst 
others  we  read  of  St  Aidan  of  Fenia,  who  there  trauBcribed 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which  an  aoee)  fioished  in  letters 
of  eold,  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Gerald  Barry,  was  bo 
zealously  guarded  in  its  golden  shrine  that  no  human  eye 
might  look  upon  the  eacred  relic  within. 

Another  Irish  disciple  of  Bt,  David  waa  St.  Finian  of 
Clonard,  who  may  be  called  the  Head  Master  of  the  Iridi 
Saints.  Ifnota  disciple  of  St.  David,  he  certainly  paid  him  a 
visit  and  lived  for  some  time  with  him  as  an  intimate  friend. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  David  of  Wales  v/ae  looked 
upon  as  an  Irish  Saint,  that  his  name  is  set  down  in  most 
of  the  Calendars  of  the  Irish  Saints,  as  in  the  Codex 
Kilkenniensis,  where  his  life  is  given  at  length,  and  that  we 
find  him  honoured  as  the  Patron  of  Naas  in  Kildare,  whose 
new  church  of  St  David  rivals  in  architectural  beauty  the 
old  priory  of  Great  Connell,  founded  by  Meyler  FitzHenrj-, 
and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  to  St  David. 

Readers  of  Tennyson  will  remember  iu  the  "  Passing  of 
Arthur"  how  the  three  fair  queeus  with  crowns  of  gold  put 
forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  wounded  king,  sore  smitten 
through  the  helm,  and  placed  him  in  a  du^y  barge,  and 
bore  him 

"  To  the  island- valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  raia,  or  &aj  snow, 
Nor  even  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep  meadowed,  happj,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 
Aud  bowery  meadowa  crowned  with  snininer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 
Father  O'Hanlon's  account   of  Arthur's  death,  taken 
from  Speed  and  Stowe,  although  not  so  poetic,  is  hardly 
less  interesting.      He  was  nephew  of  St.  David,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  by  Mordred  in  a  battle  fought  in  542 
near  the  river  Kemelen  in  Cornubia.      He  was  taken  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  island  of  Avilion,  at  Glastonbury, 
that  the  wound  might  if  possible  be  healed.     But  it  was  a 
fatal  stroke,  and  so  the  king  died  during  the  spring,  and 
was,  on  the  'ilst  of  May,  542,  interred  by  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury    in     their     own    churchyard.       His    queen 
Guenevera  was  buried  beside  him.     The  giave  was  undis- 
turbed for  648  years,  until  King  Henry  II,  "  caused  the 
ground  to  be  digged,  and  at  seven  foot  depth  was  found  a 
huge  broad  stone,  wherein  a  leaden  cross  was  fastened,  and 
in  that  side  that  lay  downward,  iu  rude  and  barbarous 
letters  (as  rudely  set  and  contrived)  this  inscription  written 
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on  that  dde  of  the  lead  that  was  towards  the  stone :  Hic 
JACET    SBPULTU8    INCLITDS    ReX    AbTHUBIQS    IN    INSULA 

Atalonia." 

The  cross  of  lead,  with  this  inscription,  was  for  a  long 
time  preserved  at  Glastonbmy — it  is  said  by  Stowe — untS 
the  time  of  Henry  VUI.  Giraldus  CambrenBis,  according 
to  the  same  author,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  exhumation. 
Heniy  of  Blois,  he  says,  nephew  of  the  king,  Henry  II., 
then  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  directed  the  removal  of 
the  bones  into  the  new  church,  "and  there  in  a  faire 
Tombe  of  Marble  his  (Arthur's)  body  was  laid,  and  his 
Queene'B  at  his  feet." 

This  same  Glastonbury  was  anciently  called  Glas-nan- 
Gaedhel,  or  Glaeeia  Hibemonun,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  Irish  students  who  frequented  it  from  the  time  of 
St.  David,  but  more  especially  in  the  time  of  Kin^  Ina, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  estabUshed 
many  rich  foundations  for  their  maintenance. 

At  March  the  8th,  Father  O'Hanlon  gives  a  full  and 
interesting  life  of  St.  Senan  of  Iniscathy,  in  the  Lower 
Shannon.  The  name  of  this  saint  is  famihar  to  many 
persons  from  Moore's  poem  on  "  St.  Sen  anus  and  the  Lady ;" 
but  the  poet  ie  hardly  fair  to  either  one  or  the  other — he 
makes  the  saint  too  stem  and  the  lady  too  worldly-minded. 
Father  O'Hanlon  telle  the  tale  more  faithfully.  When 
Seuan  dwelt  with  his  monks  in  Scattery  Island,  his  cousin, 
St.  Cannera,  guided  by  an  angel,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
The  saint,  aware  of  her  purpose,  which  he  kuew  to  he  holy, 
came  to  the  shore  of  the  island  to  meet  her,  and  told  her  that 
theruleof  the  monastery  forbade  all  visits  of  women  within 
the  enclosure.  She  urged  her  request  in  vain^only  to  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion ;  the  saint  ad\-i8ed 
her  to  return  and  seek  his  mother's  house,  where  slic  would 
be  kindly  received.  She  consented,  but  as  a  last  favom- 
asked  that  her  body  might  be  buried  in  the  holy  island. 
The  saint  granted  her  urgent  request,  on  condition  that  she 
consented  to  be  buried  not  within  the  churchyard  of  the 
monastery,  but  on  the  very  edge  of  the  shore.  "  It  is 
enough,"  she  said ;  so  she  wa6  buried  there,  and  the  swell- 
ing waves,  even  at  highest  tide,  never  flowed  over  the 
sacred  spot,  which  is  stiU  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  This 
Btoiy  is  told  in  the  metrical  life  of  the  saint  which  must  be 
more  than  600  years  old,  for  the  author  declares  that 
St.  Senau'a  successors  were  bishops  of  Iniscathy  in  his  ov,ti 
time,  and  we  know  that  it  ceasea  to  be  an  Episcopal  See 
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towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centnry.  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  BHints  is  very  quaint  and  lively,  aa  the 
following  stanzas  show : — 

St,  Sman  :  Cui  praesul ;  quod  foeminis 

Commune  est  cum  monacliis 
Nee  te  nee  uUum  alium . 
Admittemus  In  insulatn. 
ne  Ladi)  :  Tunc  ilia  ad  episcopura, 

Si  meum  credis  Spiritom 
Posse  Christum  suscipere 
Quid  me  repellas  corpore  ? 
St.  Satan  :  Credo,  inquit,  hoc  optime, 

Sed  null!  uaquam  foeminae 
Hue  ingressum  concedimus, 
Esto  salvet  te  Dominus. 
Bedi  item  in  ad  Saeeulum 
Ne  Bis  nobis  in  scandatum : 
Etsi  es  casto  pectore 
Sexum  faabee  in  corpore. 
In  the  eame  metrical  b'fe  of  St.  Senan  there  is  a  curious 
etory'  told  of  how  St.  Dermit  of  IniscIothraiD,  in  Longb 
Ree,  sent  a  ccuula  to  his  friend  Saint  Senan  on  Scattery 
Island  by  the  simple  process  of  committing  it  to  the  river, 
which  bore  it  not  only  safe  but  quite  dry  all  the  way  to  the 
Lower  Shannon. 

St.  Senan,  not  to  be  outdone,  sent  hie  gift  in  retom  i^ 
the  stream  to  St  Dermit. 

Tres  salia  petras  illico 
Re  mi  sit  Diermitio 
Modo  mngis  mirabtli 
Dum  credit  eas  flumini 
Et  contra  cursum  fluTJt 
Fecit  eas  sursum  niti. 
It  was  ceri^inly  a  much  more  wonderful  thing  to  send 
these  three  pieceB  of  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  up  the 
river,  and  undiatohed,  than  to  send  the  casnla  down  the 
stream ;  at  least,  except  the  Shannon  flowed  backward  for 
a  time  as  we  read  happened  in  1586,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  "  when  the  stream  of  the  Shannon  turned  back  to 
Lough  Kee,  and  was  so  for  24  hours  in  presence  of  all  that 
were  in  the  town  of  Athlone." 

St.  Senan  seems  above  all  things  to  have  eought  after 

tierfect  seclusion  from  the  world.    Hence  he  never  remained 
ong  on  the  mainland,  but  always  sought  some  quiet  island 
>  F&ther  O'Hanlon  omits  this  somewhat  improbable  tale. 
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vhere  he  mi^t  be  eecure  irom  the  turmoil  and  danger  of 
the  world.  We  find  him  at  first  taking  refuge  in  Inis- 
conirthe  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  which  is  taken  to  have  been  a 
small  island  in  the  Slane;  that  giveB  its  name  to  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy.  Then  he  went  to  vimt  St.  David  of  Wales, 
and  after  his  retnm  established  himself  in  Iniscara,  not  far 
from  Cork  on  the  river  Lee.  Afterwards  he  eucceaeively 
established  himself  iu  Inis-Cuinge  in  the  Lower  Shannon, 
then  in  Inis-more  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fergus,  next  at 
Emuskerry  off  the  coast  of  C3are,  and  finally  at  Imscatliy. 

The  eucceasors  of  St.  Senan  of  Liiscathy  claimed 
and  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  not  only  over  the 
island  itself  but  also  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Clare  on 
the  north,  and  of  Limerick  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lower 
Shannon.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  however, 
this  ancient  See  was  divided,  part  having  been  given  to 
Eillaloe,  part  to  Limerick,  and  a  small  portion  towards  the 
south-west,  was  annexed  to  Ardfert  No  one  knows,  even 
now,  for  certain  to  what  See  the  Island  itself  b^onga. 
The  Bishops  of  Limerick  have  claimed  it  as  their  own  terri- 
tmy  for  many  centuries,  but  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  in 
a  Paper  written  for  the  Royal  Archaeological  Association  in 
1874,  puts  forward  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  juri»- 
diction  of  Eillaloe  over  St.  Senan's  Island,  and  as  far  as  we 
know  the  controversy  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Danes,  driven  from  Limerick, 
established  themselves  on  the  Lower  Shannon  with  their 
ships  and  wives  and  families,  having  also  much  gold  and 
sQver,  and  many  sacred  vessels,  plundered  from  the  Irish 
chmvhes.  During  this  occupation  of  Iniscathy  the  island 
seems  to  have  suffered  much  from  these  marauders. 

Father  O'Hanlon  gives  431  pages  of  the  present  volume 
to  the  life  of  our  national  Apostle,  aad.  no  one  who  reads  it 
will  say  that  it  is  too  much.  There  is  no  question  of  any 
importance  connected  with  the  life  of  the  saint  which  he 
does  not  discuss,  and  few,  we  think,  will  be  inclined  to 
question  the  general  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  Wo 
only  regret  that  he  frequently  leaves  it  uncertain  what 
opinion  he  adopts  himseu. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  St.  Patrick's  birth-place 
Father  O'Hanlon  incunes  to  join  tliose  who  say  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  district  of  Stratiiclyde.  But  he  puts  all  the 
other  theories  before  the  reader  in  groa-i  fulness,  and  leaves 
him  to  form  bis  own  opinion.  We  agree  with  Fathw 
O'Hanlon  that  the  wei^t  of  authority,  as  well    as    of 
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intriuaic  evidence,  favours  the  Caledonians.  The  data  for 
ascertaining  tho  locaUty  are  chiefly  four.  We  know  from 
our  ApoBtle's  Confeesions  that  ms  father  belonged  to  a 
place  called  Bonaven  Tahemias,  near  to  which  he  had  a 
villa  called  Enon,  if  however  thie  be  the  true  reading  and 
not  "  enimj"  It  is  besidee  stated  in  the  Irish  lafe  by  his 
own  dieciple,  St.  Fiech,  that  he  was  bom  in  Nempthar. 
We  also  blow  from  himself  that  his  parents  lived,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  in  Britain — 1«  Briitaniis — and  that  his  father 
was  some  kind  of  a  Roman  provincial  official.  With  these 
certain  data  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  easy  to  determine 
the  exact  place  of  nis  birth,  yet  the  authorities  are  strangely 
divided ;  even  the  various  readings  of  the  above  names 
in  the  MSS.  are  almost  innumerable,  which  of  itself  is 
one  great  cause  of  the  difference  of  opmion  amongst  the 
critics,  and  Father  O'Hanlon  has  by  no  means  settled  the 
questiou.  Lanigan  is  in  favour  of  Therouenne  near 
Boulogne,  where,  as  Pliny  the  Younger  informs  us,  a 
colony  of  Britains  dwelt  in  his  time.  Mr.  Caahel  Hoey 
admits  the  French  birth  near  Boulogue,  not  however  it 
Therouenne,  but  at  a  place  called  Desvres  where  the 
Romans  had  a  military  station  called  by  the  Gauls  Tabemae 
Bononiensis,  or  the  Boulogne  Camp.  Tabemae  was  cor- 
rupted into  DiverusB,  and  this  into  Deevres,  PbilologistB 
can  prove  anything  by  ingenious  corruptions  and  transpo- 
ist  as  Dr.  Lanigan  got  "Therouenne"  out  of  the 
abemee/' 

Yelsh  think  St.  Patrick  was  bom  somewhere  near 
adeed  Jocelyn  expressly  says  his  natal  place  wu 
Irish  Sea),  if  not  tnere,  in  the  vale  of  Rosina  near 
I's,  or  at  any  rate  somewhere  in  Wales;  and  they 
it  he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury  about  the  year 
he  abbot  Patrick  of  Glastonbury,  who  died  in  that 
the  genuine  Old  Patrick,  the  Primate  of  Ireland. 
Colgan,  Usher,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  are  in 
the  Scottish  birth.  For  all  the  lives  speak  of 
T,  and  the  scholast  of  St.  Fiech'a  hymn  places 
ir  in  North  Britain.  It  was  also  caUed  Alclnide,  or 
s  CliflF,  which  would  seem  to  mark  out  the  neig^- 
[  of  Dumbarton,  where  the  Bomans  had  a  camp — 
—to  defend  their  frontier  against  the  Pictfl.  St 
father  was  a  Decnrion  in  this  camp,  who  came 
Toopa  from  Gaul,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Bonavea 
mply  mean  river-mouth,  bun-avon,  and  so  all  the 
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difficultiee  vanish.  Yet  Father  O'Hanlon  obeervee  "that 
none  of  these  writers  on  this  subject  have  succeeded  in 
identifying  St.  Patrick's  birth  with  any  single  ancient 
locality  aoout  or  near  Dombarton,  and  named  in  original 
docnmenta."  So  the  question  remains  open  for  the  exercise 
of  Irish  ingenuity  in  tlie  intura  quite  as  much  as  in  the  past. 

Father  O'Hanlon  quotes  all  the  various  opinions,  but 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  determine  the  year  of  our  saint's 
death.  Was  it  453  (according  to  the  Annals  of  Connanght), 
or  as  Lanigan  thinks,  in  465,  or  so  late  as  493,  according 
to  the  Four  Masters,  Usher,  Colgan,  and  Ware  1  He  cannot 
say,  only  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  was  after  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  centniy.  We  think  this  question,  too, 
is  likely  to  remain  an  open  one,  although  the  weight  of 
anthority  is  undoubtedly  m  favour  of  493,  the  date  given 
by  ibe  Four  Masters.  Who  then  was  Sen-Patrick,  Patrick 
the  Elder,  whose  death  the  said  Four  Masters  place  in  457. 
*'  Some  ill-informed  writers,"  saysFather  O'Hanlon, >' treat- 
ing on  the  Aatiqiiities  of  Glastonbuiy,  have  confounded 
oar  St.  Patrick  with  another  Sen-Patnck,  who  lived  long 
after  the  time  of  our  Irish  Apostle."  It  is  then  veiy  strange 
that  the  Glastonbury  man  should  be  called  the  Old  Patrick. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  think  this  Glastonbury  stoir 
about  Old  Patrick  is  a  myth ;  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  some  Irish  monk  of  the  name  of  Patrick  was  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  and  to  do  honour  to  themselves,  some  of 
the  local  annalists  tried  to  make  out  that  he  was  the 
genuine  Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  called  him  Sen-Patrick, 
to  remove  auy  scrapie  on  the  matter  that  might  still  linger 
in  the  minds  of  the  sceptical 

These  difierent  opinions  regarding  our  Apostle's  birth- 
place and  identity,  as  well  as  about  the  length  of  his  life 
and  the  year  of  his  dcntli,  have  led  siiuif  prctcudyd  critics, 
like  the  ignorant  and  irreverent  Ledwich,  to  question  oven 
his  existence.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  reason  with 
such  writers.  The  numberless  churches  dedicated  to  his 
honour,  ^e  holy  wells  that  bear  his  name,  the  faith  of 
the  people,  and  their  abiding  love  for  him  whom  they 
fondly  regard  Eis  their  spiritual  father,  are  sufficient  proou 
that  the  life  and  mission  of  our  Apostle  were  a  reality, 
even  if  the  name  of  St  Patrick  were  never  written  or 
printed. 
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first  Toltune)  ;  for  it  is  to  her  he  owed  hie  convenioii.  This 
holy  maiden  had  eatabhahed  her  nimuerj  at  R0B8017,  on 
the  shore  of  Lough  Erne,  near  EnniskiUen.  Atnonget  the 
virgins  under  her  care  was  one  fair  maiden  with  whom  ber 
brother,  then  Prince  of  Oriel,  fell  in  love  -,  and  so  he  asked 
his  sister  to  allow  the  young  lady  to  become  his  wife;  be 
had  the  power,  too,  to  enforce  his  demand  if  be  chose. 
"  Wilt  tbou  have  an  earthly  spouse,"  said  St.  Fanchea  to 
the  maiden,  "  or  love  the  heavenly  Spouse,  who  is  my 
delightt"  She  chose  the  latter;  so  thereupon  ^e  saint  con- 
ducted her  to  an  inner  chamber  and  told  ner  to  rest  heraelf 
on  the  coach.  She  did  so,  and  shortly  after  fell  ssle^  in 
the  Lord,  and  went  to  meet  the  heavenly  bridegroom. 
Ilien  St.  Fanchea  brought  her  brother  Enda  and  snowed 
him  the  maiden.  "  Ob,  ner  face  is  very  pale,"  said  Enda. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  saint,  "  she  has  gone  to  ber  Saviour  whom 
she  loved,  and  the  day  will  come  when  you,  too,  must  die, 
and  meet  the  Jud  ge,aDd  your  sentence  'mil  be  eternal  dealh 
if  you  change  not  your  life."  Enda  was  greatly  moved ; 
he  resolved  to  renounce  the  world  at  once  and  for  ever,  and 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  whither,  after  some  years, 
his  sistdr  is  said  to  have  followed  him  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  his  native  country.  But  he  would  not  live 
amongst  men  of  the  world ;  he  would  not  even  bnild  a 
monasterr  in  the  rich  land  of  Tipperaiy,  where  his  brother- 
in-law,  ^nguB,  the  King  of  Cashel,  offered  him  s  tract  ot 
country  for  the  purpose.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  but  Uiere  are 
three  wild  and  barren  islands  in  the  ocean  to  the  west ; 
they  belong  to  you,  and  infidels  now  dwell  thei-e.  Give 
me  tbeae  desert  islands,  I  will  go  and  serve  God  amongst 
the  infidel,  and,  mayhap,  I  shall  win  their  souls  to  Christ" 
The  request  was  granted,  and  thus  St  Enda  came  to  liva 
in  Aran-More  about  480. 

There  is  on  Irish  soil  no  spot  so  sacred  as  Aran-Hore 
of  St.  Enda.  It  is  filled  with  the  dust  of  countless  saints. 
The  old  chnrches  that  still  bear  their  names  are  to  be 
found  in  eveij  comer  of  the  island :  holy  wells,  and  saints' 
graves,  and  stations  for  penance,  and  broken  crosses  cover 
the  habitable  spots  that  are  to  be  found  only  on  the  nortfi 
coast  For  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  nothing  but 
gray  splintery  limestone,  that  crops  up  everywhere — quite 
naked  it  is  for  the  mt^  part,  beaten  bare  by  t^e  fierce 
blasts  of  the  Atiantic  heavy  with  spray,  that  cut  the  v^ 
lichens  Irom  the  rock ;  but  here  and  there  in  the  deep 
clefts,  and  round  the  comera  of  sandy  beaches  towards  the 
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north,  there  are  patches  of  eweet  and  wholeaoine  herbage 
where  a  small  breed  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  thrive  won- 
derfdlly  well. 

To  the  Bouti-weBt,  however,  it  is  all  rock,  qaite  naked, 
dark,  and  rugged,  rising  up  20C  feet  above  the  waves  that 
beat  for  ever  against  this  awful  caverned  Bea-walL 

Not  an  inviting  place  even  for  saints ;  but  Enda  came 
to  do  penance,  and  he  kept  his  word.  He  built  himself  a 
little  church  and  cell,  whose  ruins  still  remain  where  the 
Village  of  Killeany,or  Kil-Enda  (Enna),  still  stands.  There 
he  prayed  to  God  with  incessant  ardour,  he  hved  on  roots, 
and  shell-fish  gathered  from  the  rocks ;  he  slept  on  the 
naked  floor  of  his  cell,  and  he  heeded  not  the  bitiuK 
wintry  blasts,  nor  the  dripping  rain,  nor  the  bitter  cold. 
And  during  the  long  summer's  day  he  wandered  alone  by 
steep  cliff  or  sandv  beach  always  in  communion  with  Goo. 
He  saw  His  mighty  presence  in  the  bold  mountains  that 
meet  the  sea  in  Ine  west,  he  heard  His  voice  in  the  ocean's 
roar,  be  felt  His  power  more  than  all  when  he  looked  over 
that  ultimate  sea,  stretching  far  and  wide,  and  remembered 
His  words : — "  I  have  set  my  botmds  around  it  and  made 
for  it  bars  and  doors,  and  I  said  :  Hither  thou  shalt  come 
and  shalt  go  no  further,  and  here  thou  shalt  break  thy 
swelling  waves." 

No  wonder  that  the  fame  of  Enda's  penitential  life  soon 
spread  abroad  and  attaracted  crowds  of  holy  men  who 
longed  to  place  themselves  under  his  guidance.  Aran- 
Hore  was  aU  given  up  to  the  saints— the  mfidels  were  con- 
verted and  gave  it  to  God  and  St.  Enda.  But  the  number 
of  monks  was  so  great  that  he  founded  no  less  than  tea 
Beparate  communities  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Uuder 
his  own  immediate  care  he  had  150  holy  men,  who  imitated 
his  penance  and  humiUty.  Each  had  his  own  little  cell 
within  a  common  enclosure ;  but  they  assembled  together 
mom  and  noon  and  eventide  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in 
the  same  Church.  They  seem  to  have  cultivated  little 
patches  of  ground,  but  their  food  for  the  most  part  was 
**  whatever  the  seas  or  seasons  bore,"  and  they  took  no 
anxious  thought  for  the  future,  they  lived  only  for  God. 
If  the  remains  of  tiieir  churches  and  ceils  and  tombs  did 
not  yet  exist,  no  one  would  credit  how  this  barren  island 
became  so  celebrateda  school  of  saints.  The  islanders  yet 
point  out  one  grave  in  which  27  saints  are  buried  I  It  was 
this  Aran  of  St.  Enda  that  made  our  early  saints  so  love  to 
btdld  their  cells  in  the  holy  islands  of  our  lakes  and  ooastBi 
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Thither  came  St.  Brendan  from  Tralee  before  he  under- 
took those  Atlantic  voyageH  for  seven  years  that  have 
made  his  name  so  famoiie. 

Hearing  how  bleesed  Eoda  lived  apart, 

Amid  the  Sacred  caves  of  Arao-More ; 
And  how,  beneath  his  eye,  spread  tike  a  chart. 

Lay  alt  the  Isles  of  that  remotest  shore ; 
And  bow  he  had  collected  in  his  miod 

All  that  was  Icdowd  to  man  of  the  Old  Sea, 
I  left  the  Hill  of  Miracles  behind, 

And  sailed  from  out  tho  shallow  sandy  Leigh. 

Thither,  too,  came  Kierrian,  the  gentle  saint,  who  for 
many  years  ground  the  com  for  Enda'ij  community  with 
Lis  own  hands;  and  when  by  God's  command,  made 
known  to  him  through  Enda,  he  tore  himself  away  from 
Aran  to  found  the  noble  monastery  by  the  Shannon's  aide 
that  bears  his  name,  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  knelt  on  the  strand  of  Killeany,  to  get  his  beloved 
father's  blessing.  And  thither,  too,  came  Finian  of 
Olonard,  and  Jarlath  of  Tuam,  and  Senan  of  Iniscathy, 
and  Finian  of  MovUle,  and  Kevin  of  Crlendalough,  and  a 
host  of  others  whom  we  may  not  stay  to  name.  Amongst 
the  rest  came  one  whom  we  cannot  omit,  the  great 
Columba,  the  warm-hearted,  passionate,  loving  saint  who 
atoned  for  one  fault  by  a  life-long  exile  from  his  native  land. 

He  tells  us  himself  how  much  he  loved  Aran  : 

"  Farewell  to  Aran  Isle,  farewell ; 

I  steer  for  Hy ;  my  heart  is  sore. 
The  breakers  burst,  the  billows  swell, 

Twixt  Aran  Isle  end  Alba's  shore. 
Oh  !  Aran,  suo  of  all  the  West, 

My  heart  in  thee  its  grave  hath  found. 
He  walks  id  regions  of  the  blest, 

The  man  that  hears  thy  church  bells  sound." 

'Twas  Columba  that  told  how  God's  angels  came  down 
from  heaven  each  day  to  stand  round  the  altars  of  holy 
Aran,  while  priests  whose  hearts  were  white  as  the  sea  foam 
offered  up  tne  Great  Sacrifice  to  God.  Each  day  of  the 
•week  they  came  in  turn — some  prince  of  the  hostB  of 
heaven,  Gabriel,  Michael,  Uriel,  Sanel,  and  Ramael ;  and  on 
Saturday  came  the  Divine  Mother  herself  with  the  Infant  in 
lier  arms  to  bless  their  churches,  their  cells,  and  their  fidds. 

Like  its  companion  volumes,  this  book  is  not  only 
highly  edifying  and  instructive,  but  beautifully  printed, 
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bound,  and  illuatrated.  Truly,  we  marrel  at  the  labour 
Bpent  in  the  composition  of  the  text,  and  even  more  at  the 
extent  and  Tariety  of  the  notes  and  references.  To  bring 
ont  a  volame  of  this  kind  in  this  perfect  form  moHt  be  a 
work  involving  considerable  expense  as  well  as  enormous 
hbonr.  We  snavr  Father  O'Uanlou  seeks  not  worldly 
gain;  he  works  like  the  Four  Masters,  "for  the  glory  of 
Qod,  and  the  honour  of  Erin."  He  felt  it  to  be  "a  cause 
of  pity, and  regret,  of  grief  and  Borrow,  how  much  the  race 
of  the  Gael  have  passed  under  a  cloud  and  darkness 
wiUiout  knowledge  or  record  of  the  death  or  obit  of  saint 
or  virgin,  archbishop,  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  dignitary  of 
the  Chnrch ;"  and  he  resolved  to  do  his  best  to  remove  the 
clond  that  hung  over  the  race  of  Nial.  It  is  a  noble 
work  to  do,  but  the  writer  should  not  be  a  pecuniary 
sufferer,  he  deserves  the  encouragement  of  every  Irishman, 
and,  above  all,  of  every  priest.  Shame  upon  us,  if  we 
continue  in  ignorance  'of  the  good  and  great  men,  who 
founded  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  and  spread  her 
fame  for  leeming  and  holiness  over  every  land  and  eea. 
Double  shame  on  us,  if,  while  men  of  alien  faith  and  aUen 
blood — Usher  and  Ware,  Archdall  and  Petrie,  Graves  and 
Todd — have  in  a  spirit,  too,  of  love  and  reverence,  done  so 
much  to  illustrate  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  and  the  history 
of  her  Bcdnts,  we  of  the  household  of  the  faith  and  the 
children  of  the  Saints,  we  who  worship  at  the  same  altars, 
and  whose  ashes  will  mingle  with  theirs  in  tbe  same  old 
churchyards — shame  upon  us  if  we  should  be  heedless  of 
Ireland's  highest  glory,  and  forgetful  of  her  ancient  fame : — 
Bi  oblitus  fuero  tui  Jerusalem  oblivioni  detnr  dextera  mea. 
This  ignorance  is  our  own  dishonour.  Others  may  not  re- 
member,  bat  we  should  never  forget.  There  ought  to  be  a 
copy  of  the"Liveflof  the  Irish  Saints"  in  the  house  of  every 

Cnessl.  He  should  be  fairly  familiar  with  their  contents,  and 
e  will  find  them,  like  the  Scripture,  "  profitable  to  teach,  to 
reprove,  to  correct,  to  instruct  in  justice."  Such  reading 
is  equally  useful  to  the  pastor,  and,  through  him,  to  his 
fiock.  It  will  give  him  power  in  the  pulpit  to  illustrate  his 
teaching  by  examples  of  which  the  people  will  love  to 
hear,  for  the  history  of  our  native  saints  comes  home  to 
Uieir  hearts ;  it  will  lend  a  new  interest  to  every  hoary 
ncD,  and  new  charms  to  the  various  scenery  of  our  native 
land,  awakening  in  the  mind  unbidden  thoughts  and 
hohest  associations,  when  we  see  theround  tower,  or  blessed 
frell,  or  holy  island,  or  broken  croes — almost  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Christian  Ireland.  i 
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"  The  Fiimitive  Qiiirches  of  IrelaDd,"  says  Petrie, 
"  have  little  Id  them  to  interest  the  mind  or  attmct  rezaid 
&a  works  of  art,  yet  in  their  symmetrical  simplicity,  uieir 
dimly  hghted  nave  eotered  by  iis  central  west  doorwsiV, 
and  terminated  on  the  other  side  by  its  chancel  aiai, 
affording  to  the  devout  worshipper  an  unimpeded  view  of 
that  brighter  sanctuary  in  which  were  celebrated  the 
Divine  Mysteries,  which  afforded  him  consolation  in  this 
life  and  hope  in  the  next — in  the  total  absence  of  evei;- 
thing  which  could  distract  his  attention — there  is  an 
expression  of  fitness  to  their  purpose  too  often  wanting  in 
modem  temples  of  the  highest  pretensions ;  as  the  artlew 
strains  sung  to  the  Ureator,  which  we  may  beheve  were 
daily  hymned  in  these  unadorned  temples,  were  calculated 
from  their  very  simplicity  to  awaken  feelings  of  de^ 
devotion.  .  ,  ,  But  even  if  they  were  found  to  expresi 
lees  of  that  expression  of  congmity  and  fitness,  and  more 
of  that  humbleness  so  characteristib  of  a  religion  not  made 
for  the  rich,  but  for  the  poor  and  lowly,  that  mind  ia  but 
little  to  be  moved  which  could  look  with  apathy  on  the 
remains  of  national  structures,  so  venerable  for  th^ 
antiquity,  and  so  interesting  as  being  raised  in  honour  of 
the  Oeator  in  the  simplest,  if  not  the  purest,  ages  of 
Christianity." 

Surely  the  broken  walls  of  our  ancient  chorchee  oug^t 
to  excite  as  mnch  enthonasm,  or  at  least  veneration,  in  the 
minds  of  a  CathoUc  priest  as  of  any  Protestant  layman. 
But  such  feelings  inmost  minds  are  not  spontaneous,  Ihey 
must  be  educated  to  revere  the  old  churches'  ivy-clad 
walls.  And  we  know  of  no  way  better  adapted  to  bring 
about  so  desirable  an  end  than  the  diligent  study  of  the 
Lives  of  our  Saints. 

For  the  rest,  we  heartily  congratulate  the  learned 
and  painstaking  author  of  these  volimies  on  the'  succese 
of  his  labours.  He  has  already  given  us  in  English  as 
much,  and  even  more,  than  Cotgan  gave  us  in  Latm.  He 
has  deserved  well  of  his  CSiurch  and  of  his  country; 
his  labours  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  roll  of  those 
illustriona  Irishmen,  whose  greatest  pride  was  to  illn^ 
trate  the  history  of  their  native  land.  His  work  will  alw^ 
be  an  authority  of  highest  credit,  a  rich  repertory  of  inior- 
mation  for  historian,  preacher,  scholar,  and  even  poet ;  and 
we  eamesUy  hope  and  pray  that  his  life  may  be  spared  to 
complete  this  great  work,  and  thus  build  up  an  endaring 
monument  to  bis  own  fame  and  to  the  gloiy  of  God  and 
of  Ireland.  J.  Hbalt. 


THE  NDMBERING  OF  THE  HOURS  IN  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 

F  discussing,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Record,  the 
Scriptural  question  as  to  the  Hour  of  our  Lord's 
Ghicifixion,  I  mentioned  that  at  least  in  one  aspect,  that 
question  is  to  be  regarded  aa  forming  merely  a  pari:  of 
Uie  tnoro  general  ono,  What  method  of  numbering  has 
St.  John  followed,  throughout  his  Gospel,  in  the  designation 
of  the  hours  of  the  day  to  which  he  refers  f 

There  can  he  no  question  as  to  the  method  followed 
by  the  three  other  Evangelists.  Theirs  is  the  method 
universally  known  as  the  "Jewish"  method.  Its  leading 
characterietics,  as  was  explained  in  the  Paper  referred 
to,  were  as  follows :  (1)  the  day,  that  is  to  say,  the  period 
from  sunrise  to  eunse^  was  divided  into  twelve  hours  of 
equal  length ;  (2)  the  numbering  of  the  hours,  from  one 
to  twelve,  began  at  sunrise  and  went  on  from  sunrise  to 
HUQset ;  and  (3)  the  hours  were  not  of  equal  length 
throughout  the  year,  but,  measuring  invariably  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  day,  were  necessarily  longer  or  shorter  at  various 
seasons,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  day. 

Thus,  for  mstance,  taking,  for  faciU^  of  exposition,  a 
day  occm-ring  on  or  very  near  the  Equinox,  whether 
in  Spring  or  Autumn,  the  following  Table  will  represent 
the  corresponding  hours  of  the  "Jewish,"  and  of  our 
modem  systems: — 


Jewish  - 


1st  hour 
2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 
4th  „ 
6th  „ 
6th  „ 
7th  „ 
8th  „ 
9th  „ 
10th,, 
nth  ., 
12th  „ 


Corresponding  to  the 
Modern 
hour. 


6-7  i 

7-8 

8-9 
9-10 
10-11 
11-12  n 
12-1  p 

1-2 

2-3 

3^ 

4-5 

.5-6 


In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  instance  in  which 
the  hours  of  the  day  are  referred  to  by  their  numbers  are 
bat  two.    The  first  occurs  in  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers 

v.,00.,lc 
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in  the  Vineyard ;  the  second,  in  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
Crucifixion. 

In  the  former  caae  (St,  Matthew  xx.  1-16),  the  hours 
BDokeu  of  are  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth,  and  the 
eleventh — these  being  mentioned  as  the  hotira  at  "K-hich  the 
Master  of  the  Vineyard  went  out  into  the  market-place^ 
during  the  day,  to  hire  the  labourers.  And  in  the  latter, 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Crucifixion,  St.  Matthew  (xxviL  45) 
records  that  the  darkness  which  overspread  the  heavens, 
while  our  Lord  was  upon  the  Cross,  lasted  from  the  auclh 
hour  until  th^  ninth. 

St,  Mark's  and  St  Luke's  references  by  numbers  to 
the  hours  of  the  day,  occur  only  in  their  narratives  of  the 
Crucifixion.  St  Luke's  text  (xxiii.  44)  is  practically 
identical  with  that  just  quoted  from  St.  Matthew,  St 
Mark's  narrative  contains  the  further  statement,  determin- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,^  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion :  "  It  was 
the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  Him."  (St  Mark,  xv.  25.) 

As  was  fully  explained  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Record,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the 
method  of  numbering  followed  by  those  three  Evangelists  in 
these  passages  was  that  already  described  as  the  "Jewish  " 
method.' 

•  See  Irish  Ecclesiashcal  Kecobd  (third  Beriea),  Yol.  S,  No- 1 
(April,  1882),  pagea  211-220. 

■  Although  the  poiot  w  Bcarcel;  relevtrnt  to  the  sabject  of  the  present 
Paper,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  insert  an  additional  remaric  regarding 
the  eingular  theory,  examined  at  Huch  length  in  the  April  Number,  that 
among  the  Jews,  or  amoDg  any  other  nation  of  ancient  times,  the  day 
waa  divided  into  four  parts,  termed  "  hours,"  and  nurubered  respectively, 
not  firat,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  but  "first,'' "third,'' "aiith,"  and 
"ninth."  Since  the  publication  of  myformer  Paper,  a  learned  coUesgne 
has  direcKd  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  Varro  (_De  Lingua  Latata, 
Ijb.  &),  where  the  usage  is  mentioned  of  the  praetor's  .marshal, 
among  the  Romans,  crying  the  3rd  hour,  noon,  and  the  9th  hour  of  the 
day.  TTiere  can,  of  course,  be  no  ijnestion  that  for  military,  aa  well  aa 
for  certain  civil  purposes,  public  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  day  wai 
thus  given  among  the  Romans.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  in  our  own 
times,  in  many  cities,  the  hours  of  9  a.m.,  mid-day,  and  3  o'clock  P.M., 
are  indicated  by  some  special  signal,  as,  for  instance,  I  believe,  in 
Dublin,  by  the  chiming  of  the  bells  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
But  even  if  we  assume — aa  is  not  indeed  unlikely — that  a  "iT'^""  usage, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  Temple  service,  may  have  eiisted  among 
the  Jews  j  this  is  manifestly  different  from  a  recognition  of  the  theory 
that  the  Jewish  day  was  thus  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which, 
though  comprising  three  hours,  was  itself  designated  an  '*  hour,"  and 
which  were  numbered,  not,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  but  "  first,"  "  third,"  "  siith,"  and  "  ninth." 
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The  qtieetion  as  to  whether  a  different  method  of 
numbering  waa  followed  by  St.  John,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, noTor  have  been  raised  but  for  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  his  narrative  and  that  of  St.  Mark, 
in  reference  to  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion. 

"  It  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  Him,"  are  the 
words  of  St.  Mark;  whereas  St.  John,  in  describing  the 
proceedings  in  Pilate's  Court,  tells  us  that  "  it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour"  when  Pilate  took  his  place  on  the  judgment 
seat  before  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  Crucifixion. 

This  special  and  serious  difficulty,  and  the  numerous 
suggestions  made  by  commentators,  ancient  and  modem, 
wiSi  a  view  to  its  solution,  were  most  fully  discussed  in  the 
Paper  already  quoted.*  It  was  there  mentioned  that 
many  writers,  eOT>ecially  in  recent  times,  have  adopted  a 
solution  of  the  difSculty  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
numbering  of  the  hours  followed  by  St  John,  is  a  different 
one  from  that  followed  by  the  other  Evangelists.  It  was 
also  mentioned  that  in  the  view  thus  referred  to,  St. 
John's  "  sixth  "  honr  indicates  the  «j:(A  hour  reckoned,  as 
in  our  modem  method,  from  midnight,  and  that  by  many 
writers  who  rely  upon  this  aolution  of  the  difficulty,  St. 
John's  use  of  this  mode  of  numbL-iing  the  hours  is  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  "Roman"  method— 
the  distinctive  "  Jewish  "  method  having  been  abandoned, 
or  at  least  having  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  at 
the  comparatively  late  date  when  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
written. 

On  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  any  such  difference 
between  St.  John's  method  of  numbering  the  hours,  and 
that  followed  by  the  other  Evangelists,  is  denied  by 
many  writers  of  the  highest  authority.  The  reasoning 
on  which  the  advocates  of  the  opposing  views  rely  in 
mainteuEtnce  of  their  respective  positions  ia  drawn  chiefly 
&om  an  examination  of  the  various  texts,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  events 
narrated,  in  those  passages  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  which 
^ectfic  hours  of  the  day  are  mentioned.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Record,  one  of  those  passages  was  fully 
discussed — that  in  which  "the  sixth  hour"  is  mentioned 
in  St.  John's  narrative  of  the  Passion.'  It  now  remains  to 
examine  in  the  same  sense  the  other  passages  in  question, 

1  See  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Becokd  (third  series).  Vol.  3,  No.  4 
(April,  1882),  pngeB  221-335. 
'  Ihid.  pages  221-235. 
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Dr.  TownfioD,  an  Englisli  divine  of  the  last  centDi7,hu 
already  been  mentioned  aa  the  author  whose  teamed 
diaeertation  on  the  subject  may  be  regarded  aa  the  folleflt 
and  meet  detailed  exposition  of  the  theory  that  St.  John's 
method  of  numbering  the  hours  is  different  from  that 
followed  by  the  other  Evangelists.  In  his  disaertation  Dr. 
Townson  remarks  also,  as  a  noteworthy  circumstance, 
that  St.  John  is  the  Evangelist  ia  whose  Oospel  specific 
hours  of  the  day  are  most  frequently  mentioned. 

The  passages  thus  brought  under  examination  are  fonr. 
It  may  be  useful  to  transcribe  them.    They  are  as  follow : — 

1.  In  the  let  chapter  of  his  Gospel  (i.  35-39),  in  narrate 
ing  the  calling  of  St  Andrew,  and  of  the  "  other  disciple," 
whom  commentators  are  practically  agreed  in  identifying 
with  St.  John  himself,  the  Evangelist  writes : — 

"  And  the  two  disciples  .  .  .  followed  Jesus. 

"  And  Jeaus  turuiog,  aad  seeing  them  followiog  Him,  saith  to 
them  :  What  seek  you  ?  They  said  to  Him,  Bsbbi  {which  is  to 
>ay,  beiog  interpreted,  Master),  where  dwellest  Thou  ?  He  saith 
to  them.  Come  and  see. 

"  They  came,  and  saw  where  He  abode,  and  they  stayed  with 
Him  that  day.    Now  it  was  about  the  UnUi  hour." 

2.  In  his  4th  chapter,  in  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  St.  John  (iv.  6) 
teUs  us  that — ■ 

"  Jesus  .  .  .  being  wearied  with  the  journey,  sat  thus  on  the 
well.     It  was  about  the  sixth  hour," 

3.  Again,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  chapter  (iv.  52), 
in  his  narrative  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  KiUer's  son 
who  lay  sick  at  Caphamaum,  he  relates  the  following 
incident : — 

"The  man  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  said  to  faim,  and 
went  his  way.  And  as  he  was  going  down,  his  servants  met  hnn> 
and  tbey  bronght  him  word,  saying,  that  his  son  lived. 

"  He  asked  therefore  of  them  the  hour  wherein  he  grew 
better.  And  they  said  to  him :  Yeslerday,  at  the  uventk  hour,  ibe 
fever  left  him. 

"  The  father  therefore  knew  that  it  was  at  the  same  hour  that 
Jesus  said  to  him ;  Thy  son  livetii." 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  passage  is  that  already  so  folly 
discussed,^  in  which    St.   John  (xix.  14)   narrates  that 

'See  Ibish  Ecclesiastical  Record  (third  series),  April,  1889, 
pages  221-2^. 
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when  Pilate,  finally  orerawed  by  the  threats  of  the  Jews, 
proceeded  to  pronouQce  the  senteDce  which  was  to  hand 
OUT  Lord  over  to  their  vengeance, 

"  He  brought  Jesns  forth ;  and  he  sat  in  tha  judgment 
Mat  .  .  . 

"  And  it  was  .  .  .  about  the  sixth  boor." 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  three  dnt  passages 
^vith  the  same  fulness  of  detail  with  which  the  fourth  haa 
already  been  dealt  with,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
note  that  the  theory  of  a  difference  in  the  numbering  of 
the  huurs,  as  between  St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists, 
has  had  to  encounter  no  little  prejudice  in  consequence 
of  its  supposed  identification  wim  a  historical  inaccuracy, 
fairly  chargeable,  no  doubt,  to  many  ot  ita  advocates,  but 
distinctly  noticed  and  most  aatiafactorily  removed  by  Dr. 
Townson  himself. 

In  a  special  section  of  his  Dissertation,  he  undertakes 
to  establiub  these  two  points;  first,  that  the  usage  in  ques- 
tion was  not  in  any  sense  a  **  Roman  "  usage,  the  Roman 
nnage  on  this  poiot  ha^^ng  been,  in  fact,  identical  in  all 
respects  with  that  of  the  Jews;  and,  secondly,  that,  without 
any  reference  to  Roman  usage,  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  supposing  that  such  a  method  of  reckoning  the  hours 
was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  St.  John's  writing  his 
Gospel,  and  might,  in  fact,  not  unnaturally  have  been 
adopted  by  him. 

br.  Townson's  proof  of  the  first  point  is  no  less 
interesting  than  it  is  conclusive,  Tating  the  hours 
one  by  one,  he  adduces  from  classical  authors  a  long 
series  of  passages  in  each  of  which  some  hour  of  the  day 
is  mentioned,  and  which,  in  each  case,  from  the  nature 
of  the  reference,  plainly  show  that  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  the  Jews,  the  hours  were  numbered,  not 
from  midnight,  or  from  midday,  but  from  sunrise  to 
sonset. 

We  toay  take,  for  iUustratioD,  a  few  of  the  passages 
thus  cited. 

The  first  hour  of  the  day,  then,  is  spoken  of  by  Horace, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  in  a  manner  plainly  inconsisteat 
with  tha  theory  that  the  Roman  hours  were  ni^m- 
bered  from  midnight,  or  from  midday ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  fully  consistent  with  the  view  that 
the  numbering  began  with  sunrise.  lu  coutrastiag  tha 
"ou  m.  T 
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calm  quiet  of  a  country  town  with  the  bustle  and  the 
noise  ot  Rome,  he  aaya' : — 

"  Si  te  grata  quics  et  primam  Bomnus  in  horam 
Delectat  .  .  .  FerentiDDm  ire  jubeLio." 
The  srcond  hour  also  ie  mentioned  by  Horace  in  a  con- 
text which  maiiitestly  determines  the  reference  to  an  hour 
not  long  after  eunrise  ;  for  he  is  speaking  of  a  time  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  these,  in 
Eome,  as  we  Know  from  unquestionable  evidence,  were 
opened  for  business  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  The 
pafisage  is  as  follows*: — 

"  Antf  ueundam 
"  Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesse  ad  Put«al  eras." 
In  the  same  sense,  Martial,  speaking  of  the  time,  in  the 
forenoon,  when  the  business  of  the  courts  was  chiefly  con- 
ducted, say#: — 

"  £xercet  raucos  tertia  cansidicos." 
Indeed,  almost  the  entire   of  this  Epigram  is  worUt 
quoting,  as  it  traces,  by  the  occupations  of  the  principal 
hours,  beginning  with  the  first,  the  division  of  the  Boman 
day: — 

"  Prima  gnlutantes  atque  altera  continet  bora  ; 

Exercet  raucoa  U'tia  caueidicos. 
In  gaiiitiim  varioa  extendit  Roma  labores, 

Sfxla  quies  lassis.  ft/itima  iinia  erit.* 
"  Sufbcit  in  nonam  nitidiB  oclava  pulaeslris  j 
Imperat  exstructoB  frangere  nana  toros,' 
Hora  libcUorura  deeima  est,  Eupbeme,  ra'eornm."' 
So,  too,  the  sixth  hour  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  in  a  con- 
text   manifestly   determining    the   reference    to   midday. 
Speaking  of  a  place  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where,  on 
the   day  of  the  summer  solstice,   the  sun  is  vertical  at 
noon,  and  there  is  consequently  no  shadow  cast  by  an 
upright   object,  he  says :~"  Ipso  die  solstitii,  sexta  hora, 
umbrae  in  totum  abeumuntitr."'' 

To   bring  these   references  to  a  close,  the  teetimoDT 
■  of  Palladius  may  be  cited,  who,  in  his  agricultural  work 

'  Epist.  i,  17,  6.    'Satir.  ii.  6,  94.    »  Epi^ramniBtiun,  Lib.  ir,  Ep.  8. 
<The  "Delphin"  note  on   thia  line  18  aa  followa: — "Circa  seilatt 

Sululum  quicscebant  Romani :  hora  vero  upiinia  omnino  ftb  opera 
sistcbont." 

'  "  Id  est,  mmtae  acatjabtre."    Ibid,     *  Epigraimuatnm,  Lib.  it.  Ep.  S. 
1  Wat.  Nat.  lib.  vi  cap.  34. 
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De  Re  Riutica.  in  treating  of  each  month  of  the  year, 
points  oat  for  the  guidance  of  the  hiubandman  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  hour  of  the  day.  Hie  method  of  doing 
80,  puts  it  beyond  all  poeeibility  of  question  that  the 
Konian  method  of  numbering  the  hours  was  identical 
with  ihit  of  the  Jews.  The  hour,  he  says,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  a  long  pole. 
For,  aa  he  explaina,  the  shadow,  on  eveir  day  througnout 
the  year,  den-ea»es  from  the/rs(  hour  to  the  jtrt A,  when  it  is 
shortest ;  it  then  inereaget,  until  it  again  attains  its  greatest 
iength,  at  the  twelfth  hour ;  and,  although  its  length, 
for  the  different  hours  of  the  day,  varies  with  the  season  of 
the  year,  it  is,  on  every  day,  of  the  same  length  at  the  1st 
hour  and  at  the  11th,  at  the  2nd  hour  and  at  the  10th,  at 
the  3rd  hour  and  at  the  Uth,  and  so  on.' 

It  IB  plainly  iinnecessary  to  prolong  the  citation  of 
authorities."  But  it  may  be  well  to  add,  with  Dr.  Townson, 
that  the  mistake  made  by  so  many  writers,  especially 
among  Scriptural  commentators,  in  suppoeing  that  in  the 
Koman  usage  the  numbering  of  the  hours  began  at  mid- 
night, ie,  to  a  certain  extent,  capable  of  explanation.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  numbering  of  the  hours  proceeded,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  from  midnight,  hut  front  sunrise,  and  followed 
the  course  ot  the  natural  day.  But  the  Roman  civil  day 
began,  not  with  "  the  first  hour,"  at  suurifie,  but,  as  it  does 
with  us,  at  midnight.  Thus  if  two  events  occurred,  one  a 
short  time  before  midnight,  the  other  a  short  time  after 
midnight,  they  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  occurring  on 
different  dayg.  This,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
some  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  view,  adopted  by  so 
many  writers  that  the  numberingalsoof  the  hoiufl  began  at 
midnight.  But  it  cannot,  of  course,  in  any  way  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  solid  argument  in  favour  of  that  view,  or  as 
interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  force  of  the  manifestly 
conclusive  evideiicD  on  the  other  side.  Among  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  as  a  rule  rather  than  as  an  exception,  the  number- 
ing of  the  hours  began  from  some  other  point  than  the  begin- 

*  PalladiuB,  De  Re  RuHlcn.  See  the  last  paragraph  of  each  book, 
froDi  the  2nd  to  the  13th,  both  inclusive. 

A  reference  to  the  ftrticleB  Die*,  Hora,  Horologiiim,  Ac^  in  any 
Dictionan  of  Itoman  Antiquities,  as,  for  instance.  Smith's,  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  point  thus  elaborately  established  by  Dr.  TowDSon  is 
one  on  which  scholars  are  practically  unanimoos.  A  few  psaaaj^  from 
classical  writers  are  sometimes  referred  to  aa  suggesting  a  shght  difficulty. 
See,  for  instance,  Langen,  Die  ktiten  LebeiMai/e  Jesu,  No.  16,  sect.  38. 
Bat  these  are  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanatioD. 

.  C  cog  If 
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niog  of  the  civil  d&y.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Egyptiani, 
who,  like  the  Romaoe,  began  their  civil  day  at  tnidnight, 
also,  like  the  Romans,  began  the  numbering  of  their  bouisat 
sanrise.  And  in  fact,  as  re^rds  the  Romans,  we  have 
distinct  evidence  that,  even  in  referring  to  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  day,  the  hour  at  which  it  commenced  was 
spoken  of,  not  as  the  " first,"  but  as  the  "sixth,"  hour. 
"  Dies,"  eaj'e  Aulns  Gelliue,'  "  quem  Romani  civilem 
appellavemnt,  a  sea^ta  nnctis  hora  oritur." 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  Roman  method  of  number- 
ing the  hours  waa  identical  with  that  of  the  Jews,  the 
learned  writer  from  whose  Dissertation  I  have  so  freely 
quoted  proceeds  to  show  that,  independently  of  all  refer- 
ences to  Roman  usage,  there  are  eufficient  reasons  for 
supposing  that  a  different  system,  in  which  the  numbering 
began  at  midnight,  might  have  been  followed  by  St.  JoTm.' 

For  there  is  very  probable  evidence  that,  although  not 
in  Rome,  elsewhere  a.t  least — and  indeed  in  a  district  with 
which  St.  John's  relations  were  close  and  personal — this 
method  of  numbering  the  hours  was  then  actually  in  use. 

The  evidence  thus  referred  to  is  contained  in  the  Lett^ 
of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  describing. the  martyrdom  of  the 
Bishop  of  that  See,  St.  Polycarp,  and  enclosing  the  Acta 
or  Proceedings  of  his  Martyrdom,  This  letter  was  addrened 
to  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Phjlomelium.  Now  Smyrna 
and  Pbilomelium  are  situated  in  that  district  of  Asia  Alinor, 

'Noel.  Altk.  Lib.  8,  cap.  3.  See  also  Macrobios,  Saiantal,  lib.  1, 
cap.  8. 

■  It  ia  considered  b;  manj  commcntatorB  that  at  all  events  in  hit 
method  of  deBignatiug  days  St.  John  adopts  the  Roman  method.     The 

eiBsage  relied  upon  in  proof  of  this  occurs  :q  the  20th  chapter  of  bii 
ospel  (St.  tFohn  xx.  19.)  The  Evangelist  here  narrates  the  appearanw 
of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples  "  when  it  was  late  that  day"  the  daj  of  Hii 
lesuirection.  Now  it  is  dear  from  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with 
St.  Luks's  narrative  (uiv.  13-40),  that  this  appearance  of  our  Lord  did 
not  occur  until  after  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  He 
appeared  at  Emmaua,  and  from  verges  39-36  of  that  narrative  it  is  no  lew 
plain  that  consequently  it  could  not  have  taken  place  until  an  hour 
or  two  after  sunset.  It  waa  then  the  da;  ajier  that  of  the  reHunection, 
aocording  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  diatioguisliing  days.  But  St.  John 
(xx.  19)  Bpeaks  of  :t  as  having  occurred  on  the  tame  6a.f  as  the  remv- 
lection,  thus  showing  that,  in  this  lespect  at  least,  he  adopted  the 
Roman  method  of  computation. 

For  some  interesting  observatioos  on  this  point  see  PaCrizi,  Di 
Esangeliu,  Lib.  2,  AnnoUtiones,  n.  213,  and  Lib.  3,  Disa.  49,  u.  4,  DiM. 
60,  on.  S9,  34 ;  and  a  paper  bj  the  Ver;  Bev.  Dr.  MoUoy,  on  the  Da]r  ol 
tbe  I^at  Snpper,  in  a  (onner  numbw  of  the  Becobd  (Second  Senas, 
vol.  9,  July,  1873,  page*  461, 462.) 
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viiich  is  known  in  scriptnral  and  eoclesiaBtical  topography 
as  the  district  of  the  Seven  Chtirches — Smyrna  bein|^,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  seven  sees  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  the 
Apocalypse,  from  which  the  designation  is  taken.  "  What 
thou  seest  write  in  a  book,  end  send  to  the  seven  churches, 
which  are  in  Asia;  to  Ephesus,  and  to  Smyrna,  and  to 
FergamuB,andtoThyatira,  and  to  Sardis,  and  to  Philadelphia, 
and  to  Laodicea."  {Apoe.  i.  11.)  Ephesus  also,  where 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  written,  was  the  city  of  one  of  the 
Seven  Churches:  it  is  situated  in  the  same  district,  and  not 
very  distant  from  Smyrna.  Mow  in  the  Lett^  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna,  written  A.D.  164,  or  not  more  than 
about  seventy  years  later  than  the  Gospel  of  St,  John, 
several  references  are  made  to  the  hours  of  the  day;  and 
these,  to  say  the  least,  must  be  regarded  as  most  naturally 
pointing  to  the  use  of  a  system  of  numbering  in  which  the 
iatit  hour  began,  not  at  sunrise,  but  at  midnight.' 

It  ie  unnecessary  to  detail  the  Tarious  steps  of  the 
analysifl  by  which  i>r.  Townson  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  method  of  computation  followed  in  the 
Letter.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  note  that  in  the 
conaderation  of  the  question  before  ns,  in  view  of  the 
evidence  thus  furnished, — conclnsive,  or  merely  probable, 
as  it  may  be  considered  to  be — not  very  much  weight  can 
be  attached  to  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no 
snch  method  of  computation  was  in  urc  among  the  Romans. 
The  usage  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  diatnct  of  Smyrna 
must  be  regarded  as  much  Aiore  likely  to  supply  an  indica- 
tion of  the  usage  tollowed  by  St  John.  And  the  Letter 
of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  furnishes  at  all  events  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  usage  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
was,  in  this  respect,  different  from  that  of  the  Jews  and 
Romans,  and  identical  with  that  of  modem  times. 

But  paaeiiig  from  these  considerations,  which,  as  is 
obvious,  are  useful  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to 
remove  an  a  priori  dimcnlty,  let  ns  examine  in  detail  the 

>  Uka  aghih  hour,  for  ioatance,  is  mentioned  in  the  Letter  as  the  hoar 
of  St.  PoljoBrp'n  nitutjrdom. 

"  Dr.  TownHon,"  nays  Greswell  (Dissert.  27),  "  condndee  from  the 
detwl  of  prerioua  circnmstfuicei  thAt  this  denotes  eight  in  the  morning, 
not  tVD  m  Uie  aftenioon ;  and  thenoe  infers  that  the  Church  of  Sm^ma 
obaerred  a  computation  of  hours,  the  same  with  the  modem ;  intuna- 
tions  of  which  fact  we  have  aJao  Been  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Though 
this  eondnsion  cannot  be  admitted  as  certain,  yet  I  think  it  much  mort 
probablt  than  the  contrary." 
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passages  of  St  John's  Goepel,  transcribed  in  the  earlier 
portioii  of  this  Paper,  in  which  certain  hours  of  the  day  are 
designated  by  their  numbers  by  the  Evangelist  I  diall 
set  forth,  in  each  case,  the  chief  considerationB  that  have 
been  suggested  on  either  side  in  favour  of  the  contending 


The  first  passage,  then,  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  first 
chapter, where  the  Evangelist,  in  narrating  the  calling  of  the 
two  disciples,  having  mentioned  that  they  came  to  where  our 
Lord  abode,  and  "  stayed  with  Him  that  day,''  adds  that 
it  was  then  "  about  ihe  tenth  hour." 

The  advocates  of  the  view  that  St.  John's  hours  are 
counted,  not  from  sunrise,  but  fiom  midnight,  regard  this 
passage  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  their  opiuion.  If  the 
hours,  they  say,  were  counted  from  sunrise,  then  the  hoar 
mentioned  in  this  passage  is  that  which  corresponds  to  our 
4  o'clock,  P.M.,  or,  more  acciirately  speaking,  to  two  houre 
before  sunset.  Now  with  this,  neither  the  words  nor  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  seem  to  agree.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  implied,  both  by  the  Evangelist's  Gtatemeni 
and  by  his  method  of  making  it,  that  the  disciples  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  day  with  our  Lord  at  His  abode.  And, 
Dr.  Townson  adds,  the  following  verses  (40-42)  seem  as  if 
added  by  the  Evangelist  to  intimate  as  much.  For  we 
there  read  that  one  of  the  two  disciples,  Andrew,  sought 
and  found  his  brother  Simon  Peter,  and  brought  him  also 
to  our  Lord.  Then  follows  our  Lord's  well-known  address 
to  the  future  Chief  of  His  Apostles.  And  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  St.  Peter  was  tb«  "first"  whom 
Andrew  thus  found  and  brought  to  our  Lord,  it  is  suggested 
as  more  than  probable  that  he  found  and  brought  others 
also.  Now  the  incidents  thus  narrated,  or  referred  to, 
would  certainly  seem  to  require  for  their  occurrence  very 
much  more  than  two  hours.  But  only  two  hourB  can  be 
assigned  to  them  if  "the  tenth  hour  of  the  day"  is  to 
be  understood  according  to  the  Jewish  computation.  For, 
that  those  incidents  occurred  on  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  day  in  question  is  shown  by  the  opening  words  of  the 
44th  verse,  where  the  commencement  of  the  follovring  day 
is  expressly  indicated.  "  On  the  morrow  ...  He  findetb 
Phihp."  Thus,  then.  Dr.  Townson  concludes  that  "since 
these  Ihin^  (vv.  40-42)  seem  to  be  the  transactions  of  'some 
hours,'  the  most  reasonable  account  of  this  '  tenth'  hour  is 
that  it  was  tea  in  the  morning." 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  writers  who  regard  St.  John's 
method  of  numberiag  the  hours  as  identical  with  that 
adopted  by  the  other  Evangelists,  very  confidently 
maiutain  that  there  ia  no  diflSculty  whatever  in  undeiv 
atauding  the  passage  in  a  sense  fully  consistent  with  their 

In  the  first  place,  as  they  take  care  to  point  out, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Saint  Peter's 
coming  to  our  Lord  is  here  mentioned  by  St.  John  as 
an  incident  of  this  same  day.  The  context,  indeed,  would 
Beem  rather  to  imply  the  contrary,*  And  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  ordinary  method  of  the  Evangelists  to 
suppose  that  St.  Peter's  coming  to  our  Lord  is  here  referred 
to,  not  as  an  incident  of  the  day  in  question,  but  merely  as 
an  incident,  the  mention  of  which  was  naturally  suggested 
by  the  previous  statement  regarding  St.  Andrew,  who 
was  St.  Peter's  brother,*  Still  less  are  we  under  any 
necessity  of  supposing  the  occurrence  on  that  day  of 
other  similar  incidents  not  expressly  mentioned,  but 
implied  by  the  Evangelist  in  the  words  "  he  first  findeth 
his  brother  Philip."  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
(hat  those  words  in  any  way  refer  to  the  fii 
bringing  of  other  disciples  either  on  that  day  i 
quently.* 

And  even  if  there  were  reason  to  suppose  that  St. 
John's  narrative  seta  forth,  or  imphes,  the  occurrence,  on 
that  day,  of  incidents  requiring  for  their  occurrence,  as 

> "  Hoc  factum  videtur  non  CM&ni  die  ac  quae  sunt  in  vr.  35-39 ;  nam 
hsec  Bcciderant  die  jam  JDclioato,  et  Andreas  manserat  apud  ChriBtmn." 
Patrizi.     Ill  Joamiem  Cumnientarium.     In  loc.  (i.  41.) 

*Ad  instance  strikingl;  parallel  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Gospel 
namtives  of  the  FassioD,  wbere  the  Supper  at  Bcthania  is  mentioned  bj 
St  Matthew  (uvi.  G)  and  St.  Mark  (liv.  3)  altogether  out  of  the 
order  of  its  occiureDce,  and  in  connection  with  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord 
bj  Judaa.  It  was  an  incident  of  the  supper  that  finally  determined 
Jodaa  to  the  betrayal.  Heoce  although  the  two  events  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  several  days,  they  are  narrated  in  immediate  sequence. 

* "  Vol  iUa  '  primum '  comparationem  quandam  insiniiat. 

"  Aliqui  leguat  prior  seu  priiiaa  iitoenit  .  .  et  tunc  KeasuB  est :  *  unus 
moTum  (fisoipulorura,  qui  Andreas  dicitur,  prior  alUro  ioveuit  Simonem;' 
qnaai  divisi  eaaent  et  separati  duo  illi,  st  Simonem  quaeieient,  invenit 
a  prior  frater  ejua  Andreas,  et  inveuto  dicit,    ' 


"  Potest  etiam  iUud  'primum'  refeni  ad  Simonem,  sitque  sensus, 
*  diae«denti  Andreae  a  Chriato  primus  occurrit  Simon.' 

"  MelioT  et  msgis  pioprius  tet  prior  seniUB."  ToLETUS,  /a  £S,  Joamut 
Etmagtlium.     In  loc.  (i.  41.) 
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Dr.  TownsoD  puts  it,  "some  botira,"  why  should  it  be 
assumed  that  the  narrative  allows  for  their  occarTRnce 
only  the  two  remaining  hours  before  sunset  ?  May  not 
St.  John's  expression,  "  they  remained  with  Him  Aai 
day,"  very  naturally  be  understood  of  the  "  day,"  not 
in  the  Jewish  sense,  as  terminating  at  suiiset,  bnt  in 
the  senae  in  which  the  expression  would  be  used  by 
a  modem  writer,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  ordinary  ctrtt 
day,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  as  now  commonly  under- 
stood t' 

Thus,  then,  even  if  it  be  recognised  that  the  Evangelist 
wished  by  these  words  to  indicate  that  this  first  conference 
between  the  future  Apostles  and  their  Master  was  by  His 

fracious  condescension  prolonged,  not  merely  for  "  some," 
ut  for  many  hours,  all  this  is  fully  consistent  with  the 
view  that  it  was  "  about  the  tenth  hour,"  according  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  computation, — two  hours,  or  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours,before  sunset, — when  they  went  to  Hi« 
aho  de. 

This  we  may  see,  for  instance,  from  the  narrative  of 
Canon  Farrar,  whose  view,  throughout  his  "Life  of  ChriBt," 
is  that  St.  John's  method  of  numbering  the  hours  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  other  Evangelists.  His  narrative,  then, 
of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  passage  now  in  question,  is 
as  follows: — "They  came  and  saw  where  Jesus  dwelt, and 
as  it  was  then  four  in  the  afternofm,  stayed  thwe  that  day, 
and  probably  slept  there  that  night ;  and  before  day 
lay  down  to  sleep  they  knew  and  felt  in  their  inmost  hearts 
tiiat  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  had  come,'"  &e.,  Ac.  The 
suggestion  of  the  same  writer  as  to  the  special  reason  of 
St.  John's  minuteness  of  detail  in  mentionmg  the  hour  at 
which  the  two  disciples  received  the  gracious  invitation  of 
our  Lord,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  It  seems  to 
remove  all  necessity  for  supposing  that  the  hour  is  men- 
tioned by  the  EvangeUst  witn  a  view  of  indicating  that  the 
interview  which  followed  was  a  prolonged  one.  *'  One  of 
ihese  two  .  .  was  the  narrator,  the  beloved  disciple,  the 

'Seepage  320,/oo!noW. 

*  The  Life  of  Christ.  Chapter  10.  The  skill  with  which  the  DamliTe 
and  descriptive  portionH  of  Csnon  Fairor's  work  are  conatructed,  and  tta 
admirable  use  made  of  the  results  of  the  very  latest  reaeaiebee  n 
the  topography  and  sBcred  arehffiology  of  the  Holy  Land,  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  to  a  Catholic  reader  an  eipresaion  of  regret  at  our  want  of  • 
■imilar  work,  free  from  the  doctrinal  draitbacks  which  unfortunately 
render  Canon  Farrar'a  otherwiae  insbuctive  and  deeply  in  terestiDgToIunie 
nnanited  for  general  lue  among  Catholica. 
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Evangelist  ISt.  John.  No  wonder  that  the  amalleet  details, 
down  to  the  very  hour  of  the  day,  were  trea8ui-ed  in  his 
memoir,  never  to  be  forgotten,  even  in  extreme  old  age." 
And  elsewhere,  in  the  Bame  sense,  he  writes : — "  It  is  St, 
John  who  narrates  to  us  the  first  call  of  the  earliest 
AposUes,  and  he  relates  it  with  all  the  minnte  particulars 
and  graphic  tonches  of  one  on  whose  heart  and  memory 
each  incident  had  been  indelibly  impressed." 

So  far,  for  the  first  of  the  passages  in  question.  In 
view  of  the  various  considerations  thus  put  forward  it  would 
seem  indeed  difficult  to  regard  it  as  furnishing  decisive 
or  even  probable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that 
St  John's  method  of  designating  the  hours  was  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Kvangelists.  A  similar  examination 
of  the  second  and  third  passages  (St.  John,  iv.  6  ;  iv,  46-53) 
will  probably  be  regarded  as  leading  to  a  similar  con- 
chision  in  reference  to  them.  The  variety  and  importance 
of  the  questions  to  which  they  give  rise  render  it  necessary 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  uiem  to  the  next  number  of 


MODERN    EERONEOUS    SYSTEMS    OF    BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 

Part  11 :  The  Rational  and  Piktistic  Systems. 


Ab  lonK  as  words  a  different  sense  will  bear. 

And  each  may  be  his  own  ioterpret«r 
Our  air^  faith  will  no  foundation  find. 

The  word's  a  weathercock  for  ev'ry  wind. 

Dstden's  Hind  and  Panther.     Fart  I. 


r  these  lines  the  Theological  Poet  points  to  the  ab- 
Burdity  and  pernicious  effects  of  the  Protestant  systems 
of  biblical  interpretation,  with  which,  according  to  the 
plan  laid  down  in  a  former  number,  I  intend  to  deal  in  this 
paper.  It  is  a  ground  familiar  to  every  student  of  Tbeologjr. 
mj  argument  can  contain  nothing  new,  but  may  be  pat  in 
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a  new  way,  according  to  the  well-known  dictum  of  Vincent 
of  Lerins  "  eadein  tamen  (jnae  didicieti,  doce,  ut  cum  dicae 
novp,  non  dicas  nova."  I  ehall  use  the  epistolary  rather 
than  echolaetic  Btyle,  for  while  careful  to  avoid  irrelevant 
and  extraneous  subjecte,  I  may  occasionally  find  it  useful 
or  interesting  to  introduce  points  which  may  have  a 
collateral  rather  than  direct  bearing  on  the  general 
argument,  and  which  could  not  be  so  appropriately  in- 
serted within  the  lines  of  stiict  Bcholastic  arginneutation, 

'J'he  fundamental  principle  of  both  systems  was  the 
rejectiou  of  the  magifterium  of  the  Uhiirch  in  Scriptural 
interpretation.  On  thia  point  both  agree.  They  diverge  in 
the  method  of  supplying  its  place.  The  Rational  system  of 
Luther,  which  is  that  of  the  Episcopalians  and  others,  sup- 

Eosee  that  the  true  sense  of  Sciipture  can  be  discovered 
y  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  partly  because  of  the 
evidence  of  Scriptural  meaning  in  itself,  as  Luther  main- 
tained, and  partly  by  the  rules  of  sacred  hermenentics  on 
which  the  supporters  of  the  system  at  present  more 
generally  rely. 

Calvin,  while  submitting  Sacred  Writ  to  individual  inter- 
pretation, relied  not  so  much  on  the  power  of  private 
judgment  or  hermeneuiical  helps,  as  on  some  imaginary 
internal  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  revealing  to  each 
individual  its  true  meaning  in  all  things  necessary  for 
salvation.  This  was  more  or  less  the  doctrine  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianily  aa  it  is  now  of  the 
AnabapfistSitheQiiakei-s,  and  different  classes  of  Methodista 
As  regards  the  Quakers  and  Methodists  this  distinction  has 
to  be  made  between  their  teaching  and  the  Calvinistic 
system :  they  push  the  influerce  of  private  inspiration  to 
greater  extremes  than  Calvin  did.  The  fundamental  pro- 
position of  George  Fox,  a  Leicestershire  shoemaker,  and 
founder  of  the  Quakers  is,  that  '*  The  Scriptures  are  not  the 
adequate  primary  rule  of  Faith  and  Morals,  bat  a  aecoiidaru 
rvle  subordinate  to  tite  Spirit,  from  which  they  have  their 
excellency  and  certainty."  {Barchy'i  Apology  for  the 
Quak.-rs.) 

The  Methodists,  founded  by  John  Wesley,  and  so  called 
because  of  the  regularity  or  method  they  observed  in  pray- 
ing, reading,  faating,  &c.,  believe  in  an  "  iuatantaneous  tllapit 
of  God"*  spirit  into  the  souls  if  certain  persons,  by  which  they 
are  convinced  of  their  justification  and  salvation.'  These 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Quakers  and  Methodista  will  come 
under  the  arguments  by  which  the  Fiutistic  system  is  refuted. 
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In  showiDg  the  fallacy  of  these  two  systems  of  iiitpr- 
pretadoD,  we  may  use  arguments  applicable  to  both,  aa 
well  as  special  for  each,  as  both  have  certain  pointa  in 
common,  though  differing  iu  others.  And  in  the  first 
place,  both  rest  on  a  false  fonndation.  Both  presuppose, 
that  God's  word  ia  contained  in  the  Bible  alone,  that  there 
is  QO  such  thing  as  Divine  and  Apostolic  'J'raditiona,  con- 
taining not  only  the  revelation  consigned  to  writing,  but 
also  Divine  Truths,  which  were  never  written,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  be  believed.  This  connection  between 
the  denial  of  the  Church's  authority  over  Scripture,  and  the 
rejection  of  Divine  Tradition,  is  so  close,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  they  could  be  separated.  Admit  the 
existence  of  Tradition,  in  the  seuae  explaioed,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  over  the  Scripture  is  at  once 
implied.  The  custody  and  true  exposition  of  Tradition  of 
its  very  nature  belongs  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a 
society,  which  never  dies,  that  is,  in  our  case^to  the  Church. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  an  individual,  or  any  number  of 
individuals,  to  penetrate  through  the  mist  of  ages,  and  find 
out  thatportioQ  of  divine  revelation  which  was  not  consigned 
to  writing  unless  it  had  been  preserved  and  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Church.  The  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
to  our  Blessed  Lord,  may  be  here  applied,  "  Sir,  the  well  u 
deep,  and  Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with."  Except  through 
the  Church,  we  have  no  way  of  reaching  that  revelation 
which  was  not  written.  If  then  God's  word  in  its  entirety 
ie  contained  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  and  the 
unwritten  portion  of  it,  of  necessity  belongs  to  the 
guardiantihip  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  our  Blessed  Lord  wished  the  deposit  to  be 
divided — one  part  to  be  given  to  the  Church,  and  the  other 
handed  over  to  the  capnce  of  individuals.  Hence  it  was, 
thai  the  so-called  Reformers,  id  casting  aside  the  authority 
of  the  Church  in  Scriptural  interpretation,  denied  at  the 
same  time  the  existence  of  Divine  Tradition,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Bible  alone  the  depository  of  all  God's  word, 
and  the  only  rule  of  faith.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  here 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  expansion  of  all  the  proofs  for  the 
flxisteoce  of  Tradition,  nor  is  it  necessary  even  to  touch 
on  them  at  all  in  my  present  position.  I  may  assume  it  as 
proved;  but  a  paaaing  allusion  to  them,  without  being 
toreign  to  the  general  argument,  may  be  useful,  and  help 
to  keep  before  our  minds  tho  relations  established  by 
CSuiat  between  Hie  Church  and  Revelation. 
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The  Catholic  belief  in  the  exiatence  of  Tra<3ition  is  not 
based  on  mere  abstract  reasoning  or  historic  evidence,  but 
on  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Ohnrch,  The  Ooaneilof 
Trent,  Fourth  Session,  teaches  us  not  only  that  there  are 
Divine  Traditions,  but  also  that  they  are  of  the  same  aa- 
thority  as  the  written  word,  and  to  be  received  with  the  same 
Teneration.  "  Sacroeancta  Synodus,  Traditiones,  tnm  sd 
fidem  turn  ad  mores  pertinentee,  tanquam  vel  oretenUB  a 
Chrieto,  vel  a  Spiritu  Bancto  dictataa,  et  continua  giicces- 
Bione  in  Ecclema  Oatholica  conservataa  pari  pietade  affecta 
ac  reverentia  euacipit  et  veneratur." 

As  our  adversaries  ignore  the  infallible  teaching  of  the 
Church,  we  cannot  urge  this  argument  against  them.  But 
let  US  for  a  moment  place  ourselves  on  a  common  platform 
with  them,  and  examine  briefly  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Church,  aa  gleaned  from  the  Scripture  and  the 
teaching  of  antiquity.  They  cannot  object  to  this  method 
of  argument,  as  they  believe  m  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptnrea, 
tind  1  use  the  Fathers  not  as  tJieological  autkoriliea  but  as 
faitfiful  witnemes  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  their  respective  times.  We  do  not  inquire  what 
our  Blessed  Lord  could  have  done,  whether  He  may  not, 
if  it  80  pleased  Him,  have  consigned  to  writing  alt  Bii 
Divine  Revelation,  and  given  to  each  convert  the  hook 
containing  it,  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  religious  belief, 
but  we  seek  what  He  actually  A'rf  when  founding  HisChurch. 
Now  we  have  no  record  of  His  having  written  anything  Him- 
self except  the  sine  of  the  Pharisees  with  His  fingers  ou  the 
dust.  His  supposed  Epistle  to  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.,  Book  1)  is  generally  held 
to  be  spurious.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  He  com- 
manded any  of  His  Apostles  to  write.  He  over  and  over 
again  commissioned  them  to  teach  and  preach  "  Go  ye  there- 
fore and  teach  all  nations"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19);  and  again, 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature"  (Mark  xvi.  16).  In  obedience  to  this  voice 
they  went  forth,  and  preached  the  Gospel  in  every  country, 
from  India  to  Spain,  everywhere  establishing  chnrchee^ 
and  committing  their  doctrine  to  faithful  men  who  should 
be  fit  to  teach  others  also  :  '*  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard 
of  Me,  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to 
those  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  otiieri  also'' 
(2  Tim.  ii.  v.  2). 

Few  of  them  wrote,  and  when  they  did  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  to  some  individual  w 
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particular  church,  at  some  special  request,  or  under  th« 
pressure  of  some  urgent  necessity,  without  giving  direc- 
tiona  or  providing  means  of  having  their  Gospels  or 
Epistles  commuoicated  to  the  rest  of  Christians  throughout 
the  world,  and  hence  tt  happened  that  the  canon  of 
Scripture  aa  it  now  stands,  was  not  absolutely  settled 
until  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  century.  The  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  the  first  written,  was  not  composed  before  the 
^ghth  or  tenth  year  after  the  Ascensiou  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  and  that  of  St  John  not  before  the  year  97  or  98, 
that  is,  after  his  return  to  Ephesus  from  the  Island  of 
PatmoB,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  thirty  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.  From  all 
these  undeniable  facts  it  is  manifest  that  the  Church  had  been 
already  founded,  regularly  constituted  and  furnished  with 
all  its  divine  pierogatives,  before  a  word  was  consigned  to 
writing.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  the  Gospels  and 
Canomcal  Epistles  cannot  be  considered  as  regular  treatises 
apon  the  Christian  religion  containing  a  detailed,  clear, 
and  entire  exposition  of  Divine  truths, "  which,  if  they  were 
written  (according  to  the  figurative  language  of  St.  John), 
every  one,  the  world  itself  would  not  be  able  to  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written"  (c.  21,  v.  25).  Finally,  that 
the  Sacred  Books  were  no  more  intended  to  supersede 
Tradition,  than  the  Ten  Commandments  given  in  writing 
were  intended  to  make  void  the  natural  law.  Tn  this  sense 
only  can  we  understand  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessaloniaas : 
"  Therefore,  Brethren,  stand  fast ;  and  hold  Uie  tradUiom 
^hich  you  have  learned  whether  l/y  word  or  by  our 
Epistle  (2  Ed.  c.  2,  v.  14).  What  do  the  words  of  Saint 
Ignatius,  Bisnop  of  Antioch,  and  disciple  of  the  Apostles, 
mean,  when  on  his  journey  to  Rome  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  he  exhorted  ue  faithful  who  got  access  to 
hi/n, "  to  guard  against  the  rising  heresies,  and  adhere  with 
the  utmost  firmnees  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apoatlea" 
(Eusebius  Hist.  Book  3,  c.  30). 

And  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  disciple  of  Saint 
Folycarp,  the  fellow-martyr  of  St.  Ignatius,  supplies  many 
clear  teetimoniee  of  like  kmd  in  the  twelve  books  which  he 
vrrote  against  the  heresies  of  his  time.  "Nothing  is  more 
easy  to  those  who  seek  the  truth,  than  to  remark  in  every 
church  the  tradition  which  the  Apostles  have  manifested  to 
all  the  worid"  (Book  3,  c.  4). 

In  Book  4,  o.  64,  we  have  the  following  most  important 
and  oonclufflvs  testimony  :  "  Supposing  ths  AposUea  had 
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not  left  TIB  the  Scripturee,  ought  we  not  still  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  ordinance  of  tradition,  which  they  conmgned  to 
those  to  whom  they  comiuitted  the  Churches  t  It  is  Oat 
ordumnte  -oj  Tradition  which  many  nations  of  barbariaiu, 
believing  lu  Christ,  followed,  without  the  use  of  letters  or 
int."  St.  Chrysoatum  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  "It  ie  » 
tradition  ot  the  Church,  seek  nothing  further  "  (Book  3rd, 
Com.  in  St,  Matthew). 

But  why  Biultiply  quotations  from  the  early  Fatben, 
when  we  know  the  signal  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Protestant  Bishops  and  Divio  en,  Andrews,  Hooker, 
Pearson,  &c.,  who,  in  the  axteenth  and  eeventeenih 
centuries,  laboured  hard  to  press  the  Fathers  into  thdi 
service.  We  have,  moreover,  the  honest  confession  of  the 
learned  Protestant  Casaubon,  "That  the  Fathera  are  all  on 
the  Catholic  side;"  likewise  that  of  Obrectch.whd  says  that  in 
reading  their  works,  "  he  was  fi-equently  provoked  to  throw 
tliem  on  the  ground,  finding  them  so  full  of  Popery." 
Apart  from  Tradition,  on  what  basis  can  Protestants  form 
their  Canon  of  Scripture?  What  warranty  have  they 
for  receiving  some  books  as  inspired,  and  rejecting 
others?  What  authority  have  they  for  sanctifying  the 
Sunday  instead  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  in  the  face  of  the 
precept  of  the  Old  Law :  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to 
Keep  it  holy?"  We  have  no  mention  in  Scripture  of  the 
transfer  of  the  obligation  from  one  day  to  the  other.  It 
must  have  come,  therefore,  from  the  Tradition  of  the 
Church  from  tlie  Apostolic  times. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  us  without  being 
more  dimise  to  wind  up  the  argument.  Scriptural  factfl, 
the  records  of  antiquity,  the  explicit  declarations  of  learned 
Protestants,  and  the  Protestant  belief  in  doctrines  which 
are  not  contained  in  Scripture,  bear  unanswerable  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  the  unwritten  word  of  God.  Bnt 
the  non-e-iiatence  of  Tradition,  or  the  unwritten  word,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  systems  of 
Scriptural  interpretation.  Therefore,  as  an  edifice  deprived 
of  its  foundation  falls  to  the  ground,  so  these  two  eystemB 
resting  on  a  false  hypothesis,  cannot  subsist,  nor  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity.  The 
force  of  the  argument  is  increased,  and  the  position  of  the 
supporters  of  these  systems  becomes  more  incongruous,  when 
we  rememberthat  the  avowed  aim  of  the  refonners  was  to 
restore  the  Church  to  the  rule,  practice,  and  purity  of  the 
Apostolic  ages,  from  which,  they  alleged,  it  had  departed 
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Sorely  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  Apostolic  times,  and 
the  succeeding  centuries,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  above  quoted,  were  not  the  private  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures — they  were  not  the  rule  of  those  barbarous 
nations,  believers  in  Christ,  of  whom  St.  Irenaeus  speaks, 
who  had  not  the  use  of  letters  or  iak. 

But  let  us  suppose  for  argument  sake,  that  all  Divine 
revelation  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  can  the  ^sterns  of 
private  juilgment  or  iutemal  illumination  be  accepted  as  the 
divinely  ordained  instrument  of  interpretation  and  rule  of 
faith  ?  Can  we  8U|>po8e  that  our  Blessed  Lord  in  a  matter 
of  such  paramount  importance,  as  the  possession  of  the 
true  faith,  willed  a  means,  which  He  foresaw,  would  for 
many  centuries  at  least,  be  attainable  only  by  the  few,  and 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  countless  milliouet  Can  we 
believe  that,  for  the  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  priuting,  He  intended  private 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Lutheran  or 
Oalvinietic  sense,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  when  the  Biblet 
themselves  were  very  scarce  and  expensive,  and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  reach  of  all  save  the  wealthy  t 

Is  it  admissible,  that  Christ,  foreseeing  the  large 
percentage  of  the  faithful,  who  would  never  be  able  to 
read,  intended  the  reai^ing  and  individual  understanding 
of  the  Bible  as  their  rule  of  faith,  and  guide  to  eternity  ? 

Again,  the  Bible,  we  all  agree,  contains  a  code  of  la^va 
not  easy  to  be  observed,  repugnant  many  of  them  to  the 
strongest  feadencies  of  our  nature,  and  to  be  obeyed  under 
penalties  of  eternal  import.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  our 
8aviour  left  the  interpretation  of  this  most  important  code 
to  the  judgment  of  each  individual  to  be  twisted  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  whims,  prejudices  or  paesions  T  When 
have  we  ever  heard  or  read  of  a  lawgiver,  who,  after 
framing  a  code  of  laws,  neglected  to  appoint  competent 
judges  to  decide  on  their  meaning,  and  to  enforce  obedience 
to  tlieir  decisions?  Without  such  a  provision,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  becomes  a  dead  letter;  the  Statute  Book 
cannot  rise  up  to  protest  against  being  misunderstood  or 
misapplied;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  law  was  ever  so 
accxtrately  worded  or  clearly  defined  as  not  to  leave  an 
open  to  human  ingenuity  to  distort  its  meaning;  hence, 
said  the  illustiious  Feuelon,  "  it  is  better  to  live  without 
any  law,  than  to  have  laws,  which  all  men  are  left  to 
interpret  according  to  their  individual  opinions  or  interests." 

The  arguments  hitherto  used  are  equally  available  for 
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the  refutation  of  both  systems.  Let  us  sow  examine  them 
separately;  and  firat,  the  Rational  system  of  Lather. 
Divested  of  its  technical  phraseology,  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  may  be  thus  simply  stated.  Every  follower  of 
this  system  substantially  says:  "  The  Bible  ie  the  word  of 
God,  not  the  Bible  uninterpreted,  for  thus  it  is  mute,  but 
the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  rightful  interpreter.  The 
Bible  as  interpreted  by  my  Bishop,  or  by  mv  Parson,  mat/  or 
ma^  not  be  the  word  of  God — the  Bible  as  interpreted  by 
the  early  Fathers  mayor  may  not  be  the  word  of  God;  bot 
the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  mysfljf,  that  is  surely  the  -word 
of  God,  an  infallible  rule  ot  faith  and  guide  to  salvation. 
This  is  private  judgment  in  Bibhcal  interpretation  reduced 
to  practice.  Let  us  examine  it.  The  pnnciple  of  private 
judgment  as  a  guide  in  Revelation  in  general,  is  a  priori 
absurd  and  impracticable.  Absurd,  for  Revelation  precisely 
because  it  is  Revelation  must  come  to  us  not  from  discu^on 
but  from  teaching.  We  may  reasonably  use  our  private 
judgment  in  examioing  the  credentials  and  autiiority  of 
the  teacher,  but  it  would  be  both  absurd  and  unreasonable 
to  make  our  individual  judgment  the  examiner  and  criterion 
of  what  has  or  has  not  been  revealed.  It  is  impracticable, 
taking  human  society  aa  it  is  actually  constituted.  Adding 
together  the  ignorant,  those  who  are  destitute  of  elementary 
instmction— those,  too,  whose  thinking  powers  are  un- 
trained, and  consequently  unfit  for  infitituting  inquiry — 
and  the  very  large  section,  who,  though  in  some  degree 
competent,  are  by  nature  or  habits  disinclined  or  prevented 
by  the  daily  avocations  of  life  from  entering  into  such  an 
investigation,  and  under  these  circumstances  to  make 
private  judgment  and  inquiry  a  roligioiia  guide,  would  be 
impracticable,  because  in  direct  opposition  to  the  actual 
constitution  of  human  society.  The  truth  of  these  pro- 
positions becomes  still  more  manifest  when  we  examine  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment  in  that  poi-tion  of  Revelatiou 
contained  in  Holy  Writ.  This  we  purpose  to  do  in  the 
next  number  ot  the  Rbcobd, 

Dbnis  Halunan,  J>S>. 
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AUTnOBTTIKS  ON  THE  TERM  "JODICES." 

NOW  that  Mr.  Brewer's  views  have  spread,  the  literarj 
public  must  not  be  expected  to  give  them  up  without 
a  struggle.  Men  feel  strong  in  findioff  themselves  in 
harmony  with  Brewer,  and  Green,  and  Morley,  and  they 
will  not  lightly  yield  up  a  position  so  respectably  forti£edL 
They  must  be  expected  to  cling  to  their  already  conceived 
opinions,  not,  indeed,  with  a  dishonest,  but  with  a  some- 
'wbat  selfish  tenacity.  Like  the  imaginary  hero  of  the 
Protestant  fable,  they  must  be  expected  to  object  to  giving 
ap  their  old  Mumpeimusfor  our  new  Sumpsimus.  Nothing 
but  very  thorough  demonstration  will  be  able  now  to  bring 
them  over  to  our  views.  As  for  the  authority  of  Theiner, 
lately  broxight  forward  by  us,  it  will  coat  them  little 
trouble  to  get  rid  of  that.  People  will  set  up  Mr.  Brewer 
against  him — the  editor  of  London  againet  the  ethtor  of 
Rome — the  mediaeval  knowledge  of  a  reader  at  the  Rolls 
ag^nst  that  of  a  Librarian  of  the  Vatican.  They  will 
proceed  further :  they  will  attack  Theiner  himself;  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  poor  Theiner  has  laid  himself  open  to 
very  damaging  assaults.  He  was  iinquestionably  a  maa 
of  erudition ;  but  he,  bj  no  means,  seems  to  have  been  one 
'  of  those  able  and  critical-minded  men  who  know  how  to 
make  a  thoroughly  good  use  of  erudition.  It  appears  only 
too  plain  that  he  was  unfortunately  ready  to  set  down 
headlong  what  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  and  explain  it 
strughtway,  in  an  off-hand  manner,  that  a  Uttle  renectiou 
would  have  shown  to  be  ridiculous. 

Among  the  letters  of  Honorius,  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  there  occurs  one  in  which  the  Pope  exhorts 
the  Irish  to  assist  the  English  king  by  contributiOQ&  This 
letter  is  numbered  LX.  by  Theiner ;  it  is  dated  the  tenth 
year  of  Honorius's  Pontificate.  Now  Honorius  assumed  the 
tiara  in  exactly  the  same  year  as  Henry  III.  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  the  unusually  long  reign  of  Henry,  which 
commenced  when  the  monarch  was  a  lad,  continued  for 
even  scores  of  years  beyond  the  one  short  decade  during 
^rhich  Pope  Honorius  sat  in  St.  Peter's  Chair.  There  was 
no  other  English  king  contemporary  with  Honorius  as  Pope, 
after  the  first  months  of  his  Pontificate.  Heniy  is,  of 
you  m. 
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course,  the  EngHeli  king  whom  Honoriug,  in  the  tenth  and 
laat  year  of  bis  high  incumbency,  calls  upon  the  Irish  to 
assist.  But  Theiner  finds  the  king's  name  designated  in 
the  Pope's  letter  by  an  initial  only;  he  takes  the  initial  to 
be  a  K,  and  not  a  H ;  he  at  once  decides  that  what  he 
thinks  a  K,  must  stand  for  Ihe  Latin  of  his  German  Karl; 
he  concludes  that  the  Enghsh  king's  name  was  Charles,  and 
without  more  ado  be  states  in  Latin,  as  the  argument  of 
the  letter,  that  Pope  Honorius  calls  on  the  Irish  prelates  to 
collect  a  subsidy  for  King  Charles  of  England !  "  Praelatis 
Hiberniae  ut  coUectam  taciant  in  subaidium  Cavoli  Anglo- 
rum  regis."  is  the  argument  set  down  by  Theiner  for  the 
letter ;  and  the  reader  will  notice  that  he  spells  the  name 
with  C,  not  K. 

In  these  islands  it  is  only  Mr.  Dick  in  a  novel  that  trans- 
plants a  King  Charles  of  England  outside  the  seveuteentli 
century;  and  foreigners  are  generally  supposed  to  know 
the  story  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  I.,  mucn  as  our  own 
countrymen  know  that  of  Louis  XVI.  Theiner  cannot 
have  been  igncrant  that  the  first  Charles  of  England  waa 

?ut  to  death  under  Cromwell,  only  two  centuries  ago. 
et  so  careless  was  he,  or  so  unable  to  make  ready  use  of 
his  vast  stores  of  information,  that,  on  the  strength  of  what 
seemed  a  K  in  a  letter,  he  supposes  a  King  Charles  of 
England  living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  represents 
Pope  Honorius  as  appealing  in  his  favour  to  the  Irish 
bisDops  1  After  making  so  ridiculous  an  exhibition  of  him- . 
self  as  this,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  prejudiced  public  to 
respect  him  as  an  authority  on  any  important  point. 

An  unprejudiced  public  might  indeed  be  expected  to 
distinguish.  It  might  be  hoped,  not  unreasonably,  that  it 
would  see,  firstly,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  describe  the  main 
drift  of  a  document  before  one's  eyes,  and  anothor  to  ex- 
plain who  the  persons  arc  whom  the  document  refers  to 
without  giving  names  in  full ;  secondly,  that  in  the  case 
before  us,  Theiner  clearly  perceives  the  main  drift  of  ihe 
documents,  for  he  carefully  and  correctly  notices  in  his 
titles  where  "Judices"  are  to  examine  and  report  and 
where  they  are  to  decide  a  question ;  tliirdly,  in  fine,  that 
once  he  thus  manifestly  understood  the  true  nature  of  the 
proceedings,  his  constantly  applying  indiscriminately  the 
title  Judges,  while  he  discriminates  so  perfectly  the  dutiee 
to  be  performed,  is  in  itself  strong  ground  for  holding  that 
the  title  can  scarcely  be  a  solecism  in  Church  Law,  whether 
applied  to  conuoissionera  appointed  to  decide  a  suit,  or  to 
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a  court  opened  merely  to  take  evidence  and  forward  it 
ofBciatly.  After  all,  Theiner  -was  as  mucli  accustomed  to 
ecclesiastical  language,  as  aa  attorney  of  our  own  time  to 
the  proper  law  terras  of  our  natiooal  tribunals.  And  it  his 
terminology  supplies,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  an  easy 
interpretation  of  what  otherwise  is  a  puzzle  in  Giraldus, 
an  unprejudiced  public  might,  we  think,  be  expected  to 
hail  it  as  an  explanation  of  sufficient  weight. 

From  the  public,  however,  of  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Morley 
we  expect  uothing  of  the  kind.  That  public  will  indeed 
scout  the  authority  of  a  man  who  made  such  an  exhibition 
of  himself  as  poor  Theiner,  with  regard  to  English  history. 
Mr.  Brewer  has  never  gone  so  riSculously  astray.  It  is 
true  indeed,  in  a  marginal  note  to  the  twenty-fifth  chanter 
of  the  sixth  book  Ue  Inrectionibut,  he  informs  the  patient 
reader  that  the  Emperor  Henry,  whom  Giraldus  in  the  text 
describes  as  having  imprisoned  both  his  natural  father  and 
his  spiritual  father.  Pope  Paschal  II.,  was  the  celebrated 
Henry  IV. — a  mistake  which,  we  think,  Theiner  would  not 
have  made.  But  thougt  Henry  IV.  was  a  child  when  his 
father  died,  and  though  it  was  undoubtedly  his  son, 
Henry  V.,  who  imprisoned  both  Pope  Paechaf  and  him, 
and  ^ongh  Henry  V.,  the  husband  of  the  famous  Empress 
Maud,  might  be  expected  to  have  special  claims  on  the 
acquaintance  of  English  historical  writers,  still  we  think, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  Brewer's  offence  at  worst  looks  venial 
'when  compared  to  Theiner's;  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
Mr.  Brewer's  Henry  IV.  may  have  boen  a  slip  of  the  pen 
for  Henry  V.,  or  may  be  a  misprint. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  away  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  unlucky  Theiner's  K  and  6Vtro/t,  and  we  feel  that 
we  had  better  not  venture  to  bring  him  forward  ae  an 
authority ;  but  we  are  determined  to  defend,  as  strongly 
as  we  can,  hie  view  concerning  Judicee.  We  believe  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  set  forth  at  full  length  the  powerfully 
convincing  grounds  which  are  at  hand  to  prove  that,  like 
Theiner  in  our  own  times,  Camhrensis  could  properly  apply 
the  title  of  judges  to  Courts  of  Commissioners,  authorised 
amply  to  take  evidence  and  to  report.  Wo  believe  that 
this  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  vindication 
of  the  fair  fame  of  Innocent.  If  this  be  once  established, 
the  proceedings  in  Gerald's  double  suit  are  easily  under- 
stood, and  appear  most  natmal,  instead  of  most  perplex- 
ing. And  once  they  cease  to  perplex,  and  appear  natural, 
there  is  an  end  of  Mr,  Brewer's,  or  Mr.  Green's,  or  Mr. 
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Uorley'B  charges,  or  insinuatioDB,  or  doTibte,  oonceming  the 
thoroughly  straightforward  honeaty  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 
Thoae  charges,  uiose  inslnuationa,  those  doubts,  have  foand 
their  place  m  the  minde  of  igaorant,  or  prejudiced,  but  wo 
beheve  honourabie  gentlemen,  &om  its  appearing  tix&t, 
without  intelligible  reasoos,  at  one  time  Qerald's  bufoneas 
was  to  be  tried  at  Rome,  at  another  in  South  Britain ;  then 
again  at  Rome,  and  then  anew  in  his  distant  native  island. 
Once  it  ie  understood  that  the  real  trial  all  along  went  on 
at  Rome,  and  that  the  work  in  South  Britain,  with  regard 
to  the  main  suits,  was  limited  to  taking  eridence,  the 
action  of  Innocent,  during  the  four  years'  law  proceedings, 
will  easily  be  seen,  and,  we  doubt  not,  frankly  acknow- 
ledged to  hare  been  quite  pertinent  and  right.  We  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  eatahlisn  "  painfully,"  one  great  point, 
that  there  isnoreasonwhataoeverwhy  the  word"  Jndicee," 
in  GiralduB,  should  be  considered  to  mean  necessarily  a 
court  with  power  to  decide,  rather  than  oominissiotien 
appointed  to  examine  and  report ;  and  this,  even  thou^ 
at  the  same  time  we  find  the  simpler  title  "  AwUtoru" 
applied  to  cardinals. 

We  must  candidly  acknowledge  that  the  title  Auditore* 
is  admitted  to  be  theoretically  the  proper  title  for  such 
officials  as  we  hold  Gerald's  South  British  JtuUee*  to  hare 
been.  The  legal  Auditoret  are,  in  theory,  properly  Com- 
missioners for  hearing  more  or  lees  of  the  evidence  in  a  suit 
which  they  have  not  power  to  decide.  On  the  other  hand 
Judges  or  Judiaea  are  properly,  we  certainly  believe,  in 
theory,  those  who,  not  only  hear  a  case  in  court,  but  decide 
it  and  pass  sentence.  But  we  maintain  and  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate,  that  this  theoretical  distinctioa  is  not,  and 
was  not  in  the  days  of  Innocent,  by  any  means  uniformly 
observed  in  practice.  There  is,  undeniably,  looseness  in 
the  usage  of  the  terms. 

We  offer  tiie  following  extract  from  an  authority  on 
Canon  Law,  as  a  proof  that  we  are,  in  the  fiist  place,  right 
unquestionably  with  regard  to  the  double  meaning  of 
AiiditorM.  The  passage  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Botox's 
"  Tractatus  de  Jndiciis  EoclesiasUciB " : — 

Ex  lis  i\m  Anditonim  nomine  variis  in  cnriis  designaatur,  alii 
Bimt  veri  ac  proprie  dicti  judices,  ac  proinde  non  uisi  impropiio 
quodatn  bodbu  A.nditores  nunenpantnr :  alii  vero  a  judlclbiu 
ordinariiB  cesentialiMr  dtS«nint ;  et  hi  itricto  senmi  veniont  snb 
Anditonim  vocabulow     Ad  priorem   olasBem   referuntur  Anditor 
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cnmenw  apoatoIicM  et  Aaditonti  BoUa :  .  .  ,  De  .  .  .  pr(^« 
dictis  AuditoribuB,  idest,  qai  a  judieibna  oontradiiUDgiiuDtur, 
geaeralem  notionem  eic  tradit  Schmalzgnieber  (ia  tit.  1,  libri  3 
DecreUlinm,  n.  15):  "  Auditorum  uaus  praecipue  est  in  curia 
romana  et  apnd  legatos  Sedis  Aposlolicae.  8imt  qtiibuB  vel  tola 
csnsa  vel  certue  causae  articuliis  examinandai  committitur,  eo 
fine,  ut  post  diligene  examen  super  hoc  institutum,  remomnem 
expooaQt  judici,  ejusque  decisioni  rellaquaot." 

Hiibeat  illi  qvUemjuTitdiclionem  in  oognoseendo,  ita  vt  partu 
ad  atidimCiam  eUare,  teit-t  et  pTo'iationea  adnittfre  poiiint,  ele.  In 
decidendo  aatem  et  sententiando  jurisdictionem  qod  habent,  oisi 
hoc  ipsis  specialiter  a  Frincipali  detegetnr. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  peseage  ehowa  Tei7  clearly 
that  canonists  are  acquainted  witli  two  kinda  of  Auditores, 
and  that  the  title  is  applied  to  aonie  ofiScials  who  hold 
court  with  full  power  ot  decision,  and  to  Home  who  hold 
court  without  it.  We  think  it  well  to  bring  this  forward 
here  in  order  to  show  clearly  how  it  must  be  coufeseed 
at  the  outset  that  the  theoretical  distinction  between 
Anditores  and  Judicee  is  by  no  means  observed  with 
perfect  strictness.  But  unfortunately  the  peculiar  laxity, 
which  we  are  thus  able  to  point  out  (rom  the  first, 
is  not  the  precise  laxity  we  want  to  prove.  We  aim 
at  showing  laxity  in  the  uee  of  the  term  Judicea,  not 
Audi  tores. 

Neither  we  nor  Barry's  editors  maintain  that  the 
Attditoru  of  whom  he  speaks  were  real  judges  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  On  the  contrary,  all  must  aKree  that 
they  were  Auditores  moBt  properly  so  called,  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  officials  called  Judicea  that  difference  arises ; 
and  the  passage  brought  forward,  though  it  shows  that  the 
word  Auditorts  was  loosely  used,  by  oo  means  proves  the 
same  for  JuMcei,  however  it  may  undermine  the  force  of 
tlie  original  theoretical  distinction  between  the  terms. 

We  must  candidly  confess  that  our  canonist  does  not 
here  point  out  that  the  word  Jtidices  as  well  as  ^uditoret  is 
used  m  a  lax  no  leas  Utan  in  a  striot  senea  He  mighty 
however,  most  properly  have  done  so,  as  we  shall  instantly 
proceed  to  show. 

In  tBe  firat  place,  we  need  only  point  to  the  ease  of 
"  CoMervatores,    which  is  an  extremely  strong  one,  patent 
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Firet  Part  of  the  work  already  quoted,  sect,  iv.,  cap.  l.,S 
vi. ;  it  ie  aa  follows,  and  will  satisfy  even  a  noa-eccleeiasticu 
reader : — 

"  Conservator  dicitor  judfi  delegatus  sen  depntatns  a  Papa, 
ad  defeDdeodos  aliquoB  ab  injuriis  damniB  et  violeotiis  manifestii, 
ahique  judiciali  causae  coyiiUione." 

In  another  of  his  learned  and  very  able  works,  E)r. 
Bouix  supplies  us  with  a  further  text  to  enable  ub  to 
establish  the  decidedly  manifold  meaning  attaching  to  the 
■word  Jude^.  In  his  "  Tractatus  de  Curia  Romana,  when 
speaking  (Part  ii.,  cap,  vii.,  §  ii,,  20)  of  the  Congregation 
of  Cardinals  entitled  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars,  he  tells  as  that  it 

"  Habet^U(/ic«ni  rttaiorem,  cui  incuinbit,  pro  cansis  cHminalibas 
qnae  ad  Sacrein  Congregationem  in  gradu  appellationis  deferwotuf, 
ad  congregatos  Cardioales  causae  stutum  referre  ut  BminentUsimi 
Patres  perspicero  valeant,  num  cpiscopalie  curiae  6ent«Dtia  confir- 
nianda  eit  an  veroinfirmandaaut  reformaoda.  In  iis  criminaUbut 
causis  iutervenit  etiain  Procurator  generalis  fisci  ad  defeodeDdam 
curiae  cpiscopalie  aenteiitiam." 

It  in  clear  that  while  this  latter  official  BUpport«  the 
decision  of  the  court,  below,  the  Judex  Relator  has  simply  to 
report  to  the  real  judges  of  appeal,  the  Cardinals,  on  the 
merits  of  the  whole.  This  Judex  Relator  must  be  distin- 
guished from  an  Uminentifiitimus  Relator,  he  is  do  cardinal, 
no  real  judge  himself.  He  is  simply  one  of  the  stable 
regular  officials  of  the  "  Eminentissimi  Patres,"  who,  we 
see,  are  in  a  stricter  sense  of  the  word  the  Judges.  Thus 
in  the  Annuario  Ponlifieio  for  18l>6,  amongst  the  Sacred 
Congregations  and  in  the  description  of  that  for  "  Vescori 
e  Eegulari  "  (pp.  299,  300)  after  the  list  of  the  Cardinals, 
who  were  its  Prefect  and  members,  after  the  list  enumerat- 
ing Secretaries  and  Auditors,  after  the  list  of  Consultora. 
we  come  at  last  on  the  list  of  "  Official!,"  and  there  we 
hare  the  name  and  title. 

Vincenzo  Avv,  Cav.  Del  Grande.  Giudie*,  Relalore. 
Similarly  in  the  Gerarrkia  Cattnlica  for  1873,  after  Cardinals 
and  Cousultors,  Secretaries  and  Au<htors  of  the  same  Con- 

Segation,  we  find  again  (p.  515)  "  Bignor  Vincenzo  Aw. 
v.  Del  Grande.  Giudice  Relalore."  Though  not  bo  great 
an  official,  yet  so  far  as  the  use  of  terms  goes,  the  Judge 
Relator  is  as  good  an  example  on  the  one  side  as  an  Auditor 
of  the  Rota  on  the  other.  Hence  it  is  as  true  that  the  title 
Judex  is  occasionally  given  where  there  is  no  real  judge, 
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as  it  ia  that  the  title  is  sometimeB  denied  where  the  reality 
exists,  ia  Canon  L&w.  Judex  no  less  than  Auditor,  is  taken 
in  a  lax  as  well  as  a  strict  sense. 

This  is,  indeed,  clearly  proved  by  what  we  have  quoted 
from  Dr.  Bouix  biinself.  But  we  want  sometliiug  more. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  find  that  the  term  Judex  is  used 
laxly.  We  want,  moreover,  authority  for  its  being  used 
laxly  precisely  in  the  circumstance  in  which  it  appears 
used  by  Giraldus.  We  desire  authority  for  calling  men 
Jvdkeg,  not  only  when  they  are  Conservators  of  a  University 
or  mere  critical  Report-makers  to  a  special  Congregation, 
but  precisely  when  they  are  Commissioners  for  receiving 
evidence,  such  as  Gerald's  Judges  are  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  have  been,  and  Commissioners  without  power  to 
decide,  such  as  we  have  shown  they  must  positively  have 
been,  if  Gerald's  narrative  ie  to  be  intelligible.  We  seek 
for  some  authority  far  more  expUcit  than  what  we  find  in 
Dr.  Bouix,  for  maintaining  that  the  title  of  Judges  was 
given  to  two  kinds  of  Papal  Commissioners  in  law  proceed- 
ings, not  only  to  those  Commissioners  who  had  power  to 
hear  cases  and  decide  them,  but  also  to  those  who  nad  only 
power  to  hear  and  report  what  they  had  heard.  Authority 
for  maintaining  the  existence  of  this  usage  we  happily  find, 
and  in  most  grave  and  learned  works, 

We  find  it  alike,  iu  Irtoroni's  huge  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary,  and  in  Du  Cange,  as  edited  by  the  Benedictines. 
Iu  both  works  Papal  Commissioners  appointed  to  hear 
evidence  without  deciding  are  formally  entitled  Judges. 
We  find  in  Moroni  under  "  Uelegato,"  "  giudici  commessi  dai 
papa  per  in/ormare  o  per  giudicare  souo  delegati  nella 
giurisdizione  contenziosa."  And  in  Du  Cange  we  have 
the  following  explanation  : — 

Dativus  Judex,  idem  qui  juris conaultis  Datus.  Delegatus,  cui 
"  litis  cognilio  vel  pronnndlatio  vel  etiam  utmmque  commisEuin 

These  two  quotations  are  certainly  a  most  valuable 
assistance  in  our  argument,  but  there  is  something  to  be 
desired  still.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  an  unpleasant 
recollection  of  how  fallible  Du  Cange  was  found  about  the 
Camerarius  of  Scotland,  and  at  all  events  it  is  important  to 
show  that  the  usage  we  find  maintained  in  Moroni  and  Du 
Cange,  as  well  as  by  ITieincr,  was  actually  that  of  the  age 
of  GiralduB  and  Inuocent  the  Third, 

J.  J.  O'Cabboi-l,  S.J. 

-.i  cog  If 
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THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 

L 

Oblioatioh  of  Pbeaoeino. 

With  regard  to  the  obligation  of  preaching,  kindly  state  what 
omission  would  constitut«  a  "  graiiis  materia,"  and  whether  a  Priest 
who  preached  only  three  limes  in  the  month,  io  obedience  to  a 
Diocesan  Statute,  would  avoid  grievous  sin.  In  your  answer  to  a 
previous  question,  you  leave  this  point  doubtful  by  saying,  "and 
perhaps  mortal  sin."  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  No.  193, 
Statutes  of  Mat)nooth  Synod. 

A  StIHaCSIBBB. 

The  reason  why  this  point  was  left  doabtfnl  is  because 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  will  decide  eveiy 
case.  In  determining  the  obligation  of  individuab  in  thu 
matter,  we  must  take  into  account  the  various  circum- 
stances which  serve  to  modify  the  general  principle.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  state  the  rule  or  principle,  and  then  leave 
the  application  of  it  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  We  may  take  the 
statement  of  the  rule  as  it  is  thus  briefly  put  by  Bouix  {De 
Parocho,  csip.  ix.  n.  10):  "  Est  sententia  Gommuniter  recepta, 
graviter  peccare  parochum,  qui  sive  per  unum  mensem  con- 
tinuum sive  per  tres  menses  turn  continuos,  nee  per  Be,  nee 
per  alios  praedieat" 

Now,  a  Parish  Priest  who  preaches  only  three  times  in  a 
month  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  failed  to  preach,  in 
round  numbers,  on  sixteen  Simdays.  But  these  Sundays, 
with  the  weeks  to  which  they  belong,  would  at  least  cob- 
etitute  what  the  theologians  mean  by  the  tren  metises  nan 
eontinm.  Consequently,  adopting  the  rule  as  above  laid 
down  by  Bouix,  which  is,  as  ne  states,  commnniter  reeepta, 
such  a  Parish  Priest,  in  the  absence  of  some  excusing  cause, 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  grave  neglect  of  this  moat  im- 
portant duty  of  instructing  the  people  committed  to  his  care. 

But  it  IS  obvious  that  in  a  missionary  country  like 
Ireland,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  very  many 
Parish  Priests  in  Ireland  are  placed,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  an  excusing  cause  sufficiently  grave  to  exempt  from 
grievous  sin,  one  who  is  faithful  in  preaching  at  least  three 
Hmes  in  the  month,  and  who  has  usually  many  opporttmitie*, 
besides  the  Sunday  sermons,  for  giving  instructioo  of  a 
useful  and  practical  nature. 
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II. 

IfiBS   m   A  PRITATB    HoOSE. 

1.  Does  a  penoD  salisfy  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  on 
Sanday  by  assiattDg  at  it  in  a  private  house  ? 

2.  When  a  Bishop  permits  a  Priest  to  say  Mass  in  his  own 
house  on  a  Sunday,  or  in  a  private  house,  owing,  for  instance,  to 
the  recent  death  of  a  member  of  the  family,  may  the  Bishop  limit 
the  number  of  persons  who  aatisfy  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass, 
M  as  to  iaclnde  only  the  immediate  friends  and  domestics  ? 

We  cannot  give  a  more  aatiefactory  answer  to' these 

JuestioDB  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  a  very  distinguished 
rieh  Bishop,  to  whom,  as  the  questions  regard  the  exercise 
of  episcopal  authority,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  submit  them. 
He  says,  "  As  regards  the  questions  proposed  by  your  Cor- 
respondent, there  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  in  this 
country  a  person  fulfils  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  on 
Sundays,  &c.,  by  hearing  it  in  a  private  house.  So  far  as 
such  laws  of  the  Church  are  concerned,  Ireland  has  for 
three  centuries  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  Missionary 
Church,  and  hence  the  strict  theological  rules  about  hearing 
Ma^  do  not  apply  to  ue. 

"  I  do  not  wifih  to  speak  so  decidedly  or  eo  authoritatively 
on  the  second  question,  viz.,  an  to  the  case  in  which  Mass  is 
said  on  Sunday  at  a  private  house,  but  with  the  Biehop'8 
declaration  that  none  out  the  immediate  family  and  house- 
hold will  satisfy  the  obligation  by  assisting  at  it. 

"  I  would  take  great  interest  in  hearing  the  case  argued 
by  two  good  theologiauH  holding  opposite  opinions. 

"  1  have  met  a  good  many  persons,  who  in  the  second 
case  proposed  by  your  Correspondent,  would  afGnu  that  the 
obligation  of  heanng  Mass  was  not  fulfilled,  but  I  invariably 
found  that  they  rested  this  opinion  on  the  general  rules  of 
tbe  Church,  and  that  they  disagreed  with  me  in  repljingto 
the  first  question  proposed." 

ni. 

Sackbdos  koh  Jbjunus. 

A  Priest  has  to  diiplii^ate  on  Sunday,  but  throut^h  inadvertence 
he  has  taken  the  ablutions  at  tho  first  Mass.  I'here  is  no  other 
Priest  to  supply  his  place,  and  if  he  does  not  say  the  second  Mass, 
hundreds  will  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mass, 
What  is  be  to  do? 

Our  Correspondent  has  not  stated  all  the  circtunetances 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  answering  hi^ 
question.     He   has   not  stated  whether  the   violation  of 
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the  fast  ie  snppoeed  to  be  public  or  private.  Nor  has 
he  stated  whether  the  omisBioa  of  the  second  Masa  wonld 
be  attended  with  public  scandal  or  not.  It  is  almost  ud- 
necessary  to  observe  that  in  discuSBiag  this  question, 
the  theologians  include  under  the  word  geandal  much 
more  than  the  word  technically  means.  They  include 
"  obmurmui'atio  ex  parte  populi,"  "  susurratio,"  "  Binistra 
fluapicio  popuU,"  "teraerana  judicia,"  "jnsta  indignatio," 
"  ridiculi  earcaami,"  and  "  dicteria  laedeutia  t'amam  sacer- 
dotis."* 

Now  (1)  if  the  violation  of  the  faat  has  been  public,  or  is 
likely  to  become  pubhc,  these  evil  consequences  would  be 
more  likely  to  follow  from  saying  the  secoud  Mass  than 
from  omitting  it.  Consequently,  though  a  few  theologiaas 
may  be  cited  on  the  other  side,  we  believe  that  tbe 
question  does  not  become  a  practical  one  unless  we  suppose 
the  accidental  violation  of  the  last  to  have  been  strictly 
private.  If,  then,  the  violation  of  the  fast  is  pubhc,  the 
Priest  should  announce  to  the  people  that  in  consequence  of 
what  has  occurred  he  is  pi'eveuted  from  celebrating  a 
second  Mass..  He  might  then  conveniently  substitute  for 
the  Mass  some  devotional  exercises,  and  allay  anxiety  by 
etating  that  the  people  are  fur  the  present  Sunday  excused 
from  the  obHgation  of  hearing  Mass. 

2.  If  the  violation  of  the  fast  has  been  strictly  private, 
and  if  grave  public  scandal  would  arise  from  the  omission  of 
the  Mass,  we  bclitive  that  if  there  be  no  other  means  of 
preventing  that  grave  scandal,  the  Priest  would  be  justi- 
fied— if  not  boimd — to  celebrate  the  Mass  even  though  he 
be  non  jejunns. 

3.  Even  though  the  ■violation  of  the  fast  be  private,  still 
if  no  grave  public  scandal  would  arise  from  the  omission  of 
the  Mass,  it  is,  according  to  Gury  {(Jasus  Conscientiae,  De 
Euch.  n.  .300),  the  common  teaching  of  theologians  that  the 
Mass  should  be  omitted.  In  other  words,  the  mere  desire 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mass  to  an  ordinary 
congregation  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  a  Priest 
who  is  not  fasting  in  saying  Mass.  "  Attameu  sola  ratio 
curandi  nt  populus  missam  audiat,  non  eufiicit  juxta  com- 
munem  sententiam  ad  celebrandum,  jejunio  violato,  quia 
praestat  ut  populus  missa  privetur  quam  ut  sacerdos  celebret 
nonjejuuuB."  (Gury  I.e.) 

'Vid.  Ferraris  (\erb.  Missa  Art.  SI.  n.  24.7),  La  Croii  {I)e  Eudi. 
Ljb.  VI.,  P.  I.  n.  &8:;),  Gobat  (Tom.  I.,tr.  4,  Caau  19,  n.  239)  Tann. 
U.  IV".,  d.  5,  q.  8,  a.  64. 
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in  order  to  determine  whether  Bcandal  ia  likelv  to  arise 
from  the  omieHion  of  the  Maas  the  circumstaDces  of  each 
case  must  be  conaidered.  In  cities  and  large  towns  it 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  arise  than  in  rural 
districts  where  the  priest  ia  well  known  to  each  member 
of  his  flock. 

IV. 
Pious  Legacies. 

A  testator  haa  bequeathed  a  large  Hum  of  money  to  the  chturli 
of  a  certain  parish  in  the  foltowiDg  terms  : — "  I  leave  the  Catholic 
Church  of  A.  the  sum  of  i;*  *  *,  of  which  amount  i;«  *  •  is 
to  be  expended  in  Masses,  after  my  demise,  for  the  repose  of  my 

May  I  ask  you  to  answer  the  following  qucelions  regarding 
this  bequest : — 

1.  Must  the  prescribed  Masses  be  Masses  De  Rrqnum,  or  will 
Masses  conformable  to  the  office  of  the  d»y  fulfil  the  obligation  ? 

2.  As  the  properly  from  which  this  sum  of  £•  •  •  is  to 
come  was  the  joint  property  of  husband  and  wifn,  may  the-  Masses 
be  offered  fo^  both  conjointly  ?  The  wife  died  suddenly,  soon 
after  her  husband,  and  wiihoiit  making  any  will. 

3.  To  whom  does  the  administration  of  the  pious  beqncst 
belong  ?  Is  it  to  the  pa.stor  of  the  particular  church  named  in  the 
will,  or  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ? 

4.  If  the  pastor  of  that  parish  undertook  to  say  the  Masses 
without  being  asked  to  do  so  by  the  bishop  of  the  diot'ese,  has  he 
a  right  to  the  honoraria  corresponding  with  the  number  of  Masses 
he  has  said,  or  to  those  he  may  choose  to  say  hereafter? 

In  reply  to  our  esteemed  Correspondent's  question,  the 
following  answers  seem  to  ns  to  embody  the  theological 
principle  applicable  to  each  case ; — 

1,  The  prescribed  Masses  need  not  necessarily  be 
Requiem  Masses. 

When  the  testator  did  not  expresul;/  stipulate  that  the 
Masses  should  be  Requiem  Masses,  or  Masses  celebrated  at  a 
privileged  altar,  the  ordinary  Mass,  conformable  to  the  office 
of  the  day,  will  be  sufficient  to  saristy  the  oblipirion.  This 
may  be  seen  from  various  decisions  given  by  the  Sacied 
Congregation  of  Rites,  e.p.,  3rd  June,  16t>2,  No.  2,024: 
3rtl  Jlarch,  17fil,  No.  4,150 ;  and  12th  September,  1840. 

2.  All  difficulty  regarding  the  application  of  the  Masses 
may  be  solved  by  offering  them  in  acconlnnce  with  the 
intention  of  the  testator.  In  this  way  his  wife  will  not  be 
deprived  of  any  spiritual  favour  to  which  she  had  any 
claim  arising  from  joint  possession  of  the  property.    Or  the 
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celebrant  may  offer  the  Masaee  for  the  testator's  wite  tcUea 
mtentbine  teBtatorit, 

3.  We  believe  that  the  administration  of  this,  and  of  all 
eimilar  pious  bequests,  is  vested  in  the  biehop  of  the  diocese, 
and  not  in  the  paBtor  of  the  pariBh. 

Our  Correspondent  is  doubtless  aware  that  in  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  22ud  Sepsion  (J)e  Reform.)  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  bishops  are  empowered  to  act  as  delegates  of  the 
Holy  See  in  administering  pious  bequests :  "  Episcopi  etiam 
taaquam  Sedis  Apostolicae  delegati,  in  casibus  a  jure  con- 
cessiB,  omnium  piamm  dispositionum  tam  in  ultima  volun- 
tate,  quam  inter  vivos,  sint  executorea."  (I.e.) 

Even  in  cases  in  which  the  testator  may  have  appointed 
an  executor  of  the  pious  bequest,  if  the  executor  or  his 
delegate  fails  to  carry  out  the  pious  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor, the  administration  of  the  pious  legacy  devolves  on  the 
bishop.  This  is  true,  even  tnough  the  testator  expressly 
provided  in  his  will,  or  otherwise,  that  the  bishop  should 
not  have  any  part  in  the  administration  of  the  legacy. 
Gregory  IX,,  in  the  chapter  Tua  nobis,  expressly  provided 
for  this  case  in  the  phrase  which  is  so  often  quoted  by 
Canouists  in  treating  of  this  matter,  "  licet  etiam  a  teslatori- 
bua  id  eontingei-et  interdtci-." 

The  reasonableness  of  this  provision  of  the  Canon  Law, 

which  at  first  sight  mightseera  to  interfere  unduly  with  the 

liberty  of  testators,  is  thus  given  by  Benedict  XIV.  (Gap. 

Ult.   Lib.  xiii.    De   Synodo   Dioces.) : — "  Propterea   quod 

nequeat  privata  testatoris  dispositio  generalem  Canonis,  vel 

leeis  sanctionem  iramutare,  ejusque  effectum  impedire,  .  . 

urn  est  pii  opens  fundatori,  quam  ut  certum 

gnare,  ac  constituere  valeat  executorem,  sea 

increditum  munus  segniter  obeunti  alium  sub- 

:  enim  Episcopus  interponere  se  nequit,  nia 

ttus  quoque  segnis,  ac  negligens   deprehen- 

00  demura  casu   ad    Episcopum   devolvetor 

exequeudi,  quod  alii  neglexerunt" 

le  wmch  we  are  considering,  as  the  pastor  of 

vas    not  named   executor  of  the   charitable 

administration  belonga  to   the  bishop  of  the 

u:d  to  the  honoraria  corresponding  with  the 
asses  already  said,  on  his  own  responsibihty, 
of  the  parish,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  the  cir- 
e  has  an  equitable  tliough  not  a  legal  claim  to 
ntof  these  fumoraria.  Ed.  l.E.R 
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7%e  Law  regariKng  the  Churches  and  Chapel*  t«  which  ike 
Blessed  Sacrament  may  be  reterveri. 

1,  Tb  the  bishop  authorised  to  allow  the  Blesaed  Sacrameot  to 
be  kept  id  a  poor-house  chapel  set  apait  exclusively  for  religious 
worahip  ?  llie  chapel  is  ia  the  charge  of  dudb  ;  one  beiog  matron, 
the  other  two  being  hospitxl  nurses. 

2.  Is  the  bishop  authorised  to  allow  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
be  kept  in  the  house  or  prirate  oratory  of  a  religious  congregation 
of  men,  tie,.  Christian,  Presentation,  or  Patrician  Brothers,  in 
which  Moss  is  never  said  ?  H.  C. 

Before  expressing  our  opinion  on  the  queetionB  proposed 
it  will  be  useful  to  recall  the  nature  of  the  general  law 
determining  the  cbiu:ches  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
may  be  continuously  reserved. 

We  know  from  ecclesiastical  history  that  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Chttrch  the  faithful  who  assisted  at  Mass  were 
^ont  to  get  from  the  priest  several  particles  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  which  they  reverently  carried  to  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Iloly  Communion  to 
themselves  from  time  to  time  with  their  own  hands.^  This 
practice  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fierce  persecutions 
of  those  times,  when  the  faithful  could  not  assemble  fre- 
quently and  in  large  numbers  in  their  places  of  worship  to 
receive  the  Communion  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  witliout 
imminent  danger  of  having  themselves  seized  and  the  holy 
mysteries  sacrilegiously  interrupted.  But  this  custom, 
■which  was  tolerated  in  the  days  of  persecution,  was  con- 
tinued, more  particularly  in  the  East,  long  after  peace  was 
given  to  the  Church,  and  culminated  in  an  abuse.  The 
Churches  of  the  West  began  to  legislate  against  it  in  the 
fourth  century.  In  381  the  Council  of  Sarragossa  decreed : 
"  Eucharistiam  si  quis  probatur  acceptam  in  ecclesia  non 
coDSumpsi^se,  anathema  sit  in  perpetuum."  And  in  the 
year  400  the  Council  of  Toledo  declared  :  "Si  quis  autem 
acceptam  a  Sacerdote  Eucharietiam  non  sumpserit,  velut 
sacrilegus  propellatur."  This  discipline  spread  from  Spain 
to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  slowly,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  following  enactment  passed   in  the  7th 

T.«rt.  1,11.  Sand 
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century  at  a  Council  of  Rouen :  "  Bos  (laicos)  propria 
manu  fsacerdoe)  comiuunicet;  nulli  autem  laico  aut 
foemiuae  Euchanstiam  iti  maDibus  ponat,  eed  tantum  in 
08  ejus.  Si  quia  hoc  traneg^'esaus  fuerit,  quia  Deum  omni* 
poteuttm  contemnit,  et  quantum  in  ipso  est  inhonorat, 
ab  altari  removeatur."' 

It  18  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century 
it  was  part  of  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church  to 
reserve  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  churches  only.  For  at 
this  time,  iu  1213,  we  find  the  Fathers  of  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Lateran  making  the  following  rule :  "  Statuimua 
ut  in  cunctis  ecclesiis  Clirisma  et  Eucharisda  sub  fideli 
cnstodia,  clavibus  adhibitie,  conserventur :  ne  poesitad  ilia 
temeraria  manus  extendi." 

The  chief  reason  alleged  for  reserving  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  even  in  churches  is  that  the  Viaticum  may  be  in 
readiness  at  all  times  for  the  sick.*  Now,  as  the  duty  of 
administering  the  Viaticum  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  the 
pastors  of  the  people,  the  early  canonists  nnderstood  the 
decree  of  tliis  Council  to  apply  to  parochial  churches  ex- 
clusively, though  the  Council  itself  does  not  expressly  make 
any  distinction  as  to  the  kind  of  church  in  which  it  ia  to 
be  reserved.  "  Cum  in  hac  decretali,"  writes  Giraldi, 
"statuatur  ut  in  cunctie  ecclesiis  Chrisma  et  Eucharistia 
conserventur,  hoc  est  intelligendum  de  parochialibus  dun- 
tasat,  de  quibus  hie  vere  serrao  est,  cum  ideo  utrumque 
conservari,  debeat,  ut  a  paroeho  fidelibus  sibi  subditis 
administrari  possit,  ad  quem  ex  dispositione  saltera  juris 
commuuis  id  spectat  In  ecclesiis  autem  non  pai-ochiaJibua 
asservari  non  potest  absque  Sedis  Apostolicae  beneplacito.'^ 
And  Cardinal  Petra,  whose  writings  on  this  subject  have 
eHcited  the  warm  commendation  of  Benedict  XIV.  in  hia 
Constitution,  Qnamvit  juito,  says,  "In  coeteris  ecclesiis  non 
parochialibus  nuUo  modo  licitum  est  sanctissimum  asaervare, 
nisi  cum  licentia  Sedis  Apostolicae,  quum  Ordinario  non  sit 
perraissura  contra  canones  ire.'*  This,  too,  was  the  prac- 
tical teaching  of  the  Roman  Congregations.  In  160!*,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Council  declared  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  bishop  to  allow  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be 
reserved  in  a  non-parochial  church  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of  visiting  and  adoring 

1  Apud  Melanges  Tbeotogiques,  vol.  iv.  page  211. 
»  CiuiOD.  Preebyler.  93,  dUl.  2,  de  a 


I.  Presbyter. 
'  Eipoaiojurii  Pontificii.     Tom.  I.  sect.  6 
•  Cotnmeniaria  ad  Consliitd.  Apottcd.    Constit,  I,  Drbaai  IV, 
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it;'  aod  in  1703  the  Congregation  of  Rites  decided  tbat 
the  Blessed  Hacrament  could  not  be  kept  in  the  churches 
of  Confraternities  unless  an  Apostolic  Indult  allowing  this 
privilege  waa  obtained.* 

But  if  there  existed  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Iaw"on  this  matter  before  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  it  was 
removed  by  the  unmistakable  declaration  made  by  this 
Pontiff  in  his  Constitution  Quamvis  juito,  dated  30th  of 
April,  1749.  Hesaya  that  the  general  law  restricts  to  paro- 
chial churches  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
that  it  ie  unlawful  to  keep  it  continuously  iu  non-parochial 
churches,  unless  in  virtue  of  an  Apostolic  Indult  or 
of  au  immemorial  custom  which  creates  the  presumption 
that  the  practice  originated  from  an  Apostolic  Indult.  The 
words  of  Benedict  X I V.  are :  "  Juxta  canonicam  disciplinam 
sacrosancta  Eucharistia  in  cccleslis,  quae  parochiafes  non 
sunt,  retinere  non  potest,  absque  praesidio  Apostolici 
Indulti,  vel  immemonabilis  consuetudinis,  quae  hujusmodi 
Induiti  praesuraptionum  inducit." 

This  being  the  law,  it  is  plain  that  a  bishop,  as  such, 
has  no  power  to  allow  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  con- 
tinuouflly  reserved  in  other  places  than  parochial  or  qnasi- 
parorhial  churches;  for  this ne should  have  special  faculties, 
that  is,  a  general  Apostolic  Indult, 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  a  parochial  church 
in  this  matter;  what  churches  are  comprehended  under 
this  name?  It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  answers  of 
the  Roman  Congregations  and  of  the  canonists  to  this 
question,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  chiefend  of  preserving 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  to  hfeve  the  Viaticum  in  readiness 
for  the  sick,  and  also  to  enable  the  pastor  to  give  commu- 
nion to  those    of   his  people   who   were    hindered    from 

'  "  Aa  Episcopus  poMit  concedere  ecclenae  non  porochiali,  ut  in  ea 
Ktineatur  SaiiotiBBimuni  Sacramcntum  EucharUtiae  solum  pro  adorationa 
rel  reqoiratur  aactoritBH  Fapae  ? 

S.C.C.  reBpundendum  esBe  cenBuit :  Id  con  pooae  concedi  a.b  Ordi- 
itrio  lod ;  Bed  requjri  licenttam  sedia  Apontolicae," 

Apud  Ferraris,  Em-harjiiia. 

'"An  in  ecclesiis  confraternitatnm,  neque  parochialibiiB,  uMoe 
RKularibos,  retmeri  possit  SS.  Eucharistioe  Sacramentuni  aine  apeciali 
indnJto  Sedia  Apoatolicae," 

S.R.C.  reap. ;  "  Negatire"    flO.  Dec.  1703.) 

B7  "  reserving ''  the  BicBBoa  Sacrament  is  meant  the  continnons' 
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atteoding  at  Maes,  but  are  otherwise  disposed  to  rec^ve 
Holy  CommnDion. 

Under  the  designatioQ  "  parochial  church"  are  included: 

1.  The  principal  uhurch  of  the  parish.  There  is  an 
obligation  to  keep  the  Blessed  Sacrament  here,  unless 
for  grave  reaaons  it  is  deemed  to  be  expedient  not  to 

do  80.1 

2.  The  cathedral  church,  because,  as  the  canonistg 
B&j,  it  is  regarded  as  the  first  parish  church  of  the 
diocese* 

3.  The  churches  of  Regulars,  because  as  Schmalzgrae- 
ber  and  Cardinal  De  Petra  explain,  they  are  practically  the 
parochial  church  of  the  religious,  and  ought  to  have  the 
Viaticum  la  readiness  for  the  sick  inmates'  of  the  com- 
munity. The  religious,  however,  catmot  by  common  law, 
that  is  to  say,  without  an  Apostohu  Indidt,  reserve  (he 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  their  domestic  oratory  or  in  that  of 
their  coimtry-houBe.* 

4.  The  ohapel  of  communities  of  Nuns  canonicslly 
erected,  where-tlie  nuns  make  solemn  vows  and  are  bound 
to  observe  the  rules  of  canonical  enclosure.  The  privilege  is 
by  common  law  extended  to  these  chapele,  because  Uiey 
too  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parish  church  for  the  Nuns, 
whose  chaplain  is  practically  their  pastor.*  "  Coniessarius," 
writes  Cajetan,  "  est  mouiahum  parochus ;  in  illis  enim 
exercet  omnia  jura  parochiaha."'  Communities  which  are 
not  canouically  erected  do  not  enjoy  this  right  from  the 
general  law.' 

5.  Outlying  churches  which  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  principal  one,  and  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  used  as  the  parochial  church  of  the  surrounding 
district.  In  them  the  Sunday  Mass  is  said,  the  Sacrameuta 
are  administered,  the  Gospel  preached,  and  nearly  ail  the 

•6.C.C.  10th  J(mtiu7, 1665.     19(h  Aug- 17&2.    Rit.  Rom.  <b  Eadi. 

*'■  Dicuptur  primae  parochiae  diocesiB."  Schmalzgruber.  S.  AJphonu* 
m>.  VI.  n.  424. 

• '- Permittitur  etiam  aaservaii  Sacraineiitum  in  eccleaiia  regulkriom, 
propter  DecesBitAtem  praebendi  ibidem  communionem  infirmia."  S- 
AlphoneQS,  il/id. 

•  S.O.C.  3rd  September,  1707.    Card.  Petra.    Ibid. 

>  "  Moniales  Sb.  AmiiuiciationisdeBAStiaeupplioanmt  pro  facultaU 
aaservandi  in  earum  eccleaia  SS.  Euchariatiun. 

S.lt.C.  reap.  ;  "Aut  monaaterium  eat  canoaioe  erectum  et  dod 
■odiget:  aut  neu,  et  noii  eatapprobandum."    (16.  April,  1£44.) 

■  Con/eitariiu  Monialium,  part  II.,  cap.  3,  quest,  11. 

T  S.C.C.,  19  Augt,  1702.  26  Jol.,  17U8.  Befiedict  XIV.,  Coaatitntii) 
Qmnmn^iuto.    See  Ferraria,  Bibliotheca  Canon.    EucbaritUa. 


fnnctione  Bpecial  to  the  parochial  charob  are  performed. 
Tbk  is  the  common  teaching  of  canonists.  It  is,  however, 
a  necessaiy  coa^lition  tliat  the  priest  should  live  close  by 
the  church,  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  reverence  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

6.  Canonists  usually  include  the  chapels  of  hospitals, 
because  in  such  places  the  Viaticum  is  frequently  required 
for  the  sick  inmates.  "  Idem  est  diceudum  (potest  Kucha^ 
ristia  conservari),"  writes  Craiseoii,  "  de  oratonis  hospitalium 
dI»  frequentissime  iofirmi  sunt  administrandi  et  quae 
babentur  ut  ecelesiae  quaai-parochiales."  We  think  that 
tiiis  case  would  be  much  more  readily  admitted  in  countries 
where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  carried  processionally  to  the 
sick,  than  with  us  who  are  still  allowed  to  carry  it  privately. 

7.  CaQonists  also  usually  include  the  chapels  of  colleges 
baving  boarders,  for  these  are  also  taken  to  be  in  this 
matter  quasi-parochial  churches  for  the  inmates.  "  Idem 
pariter  diceudum  de  Oratoriis  CoUegionim  in  quibus  sunt 
coDvietores,"'  writes  Craisson.'  And  Ferraris'  quotes  a 
decision  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  to  the  same 
effect 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  churches  and  chapels  in 
which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  be  reserved  in  accordance 
with  the  general  law.  To  reserve  it  elsewhere  an  Apostolic 
Indult  is  necessary.  The  bishop,  as  such,  has  no  power  to 
erant  this  permission  ;  he  requires  for  this  special  faculties, 
tnat  ie,  an  Apostolic  delegation.  It  is,  however,  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  the  biSiop  to  declare  in  regard  to  a 
particular  church  or  chapel  whether  it  is  necessary  or 
expedient  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  should  be  reserved 
there  for  the  good  of  the  people  ;  but  he  cannot  allow  it  to 
be  reserved  merely  for  tbe  purpose  of  providing  facilities 
for  adorers  to  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  >'or  this  an 
Apostolic  Indult  is  necessary. 

From  all  we  have  said,  our  opinion  as  to  the  answer  to 
be  given  to  the  questions  proposed  by  our  revered  Corres- 
pondent may  be  easily  inferred. 

First,  we  think  titat  the  bishop  has  no  power  to  give 

germission  to  the  Christian,  or  Patrician,  or  Presentation 
rothers  to  reserve  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  their  domestic 
Oratories,  unless  he  has  received  special  faculties  for  this 

Crpose.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  necessaiy  that  it  should  b« 
pt  there — per  modum  Viatici, 
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Secondly,  for  the  same  reason  we  think  it  is  not  in  the 
power  ot'  the  bishop  to  allow  it  to  be  reserved  in  the  poor- 
Douse  chapel  merely  to  give  the  nana  and  others  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  reserved  there  as  Viaticum  for 
the  sick,  as  in  the  chapel  of  a  hospital.' 

We  cannot  say  what  are  the  special  facultiea  of  oat 
bishops,  but  the  fact  that  any  of  them  allows  the  reservation 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  any  case  not  covered  by  the 
general  law,  is  a  sufficiently  clear  indication  that  he  has 
special  faculties  for  this  purpose,  or  lias  leanit  that  the 
community  in  question  has  received  an  Indult  from  Rome 
granting  the  privilege. 

II. 

TVie  Absolution  of  the  Dead  in  connection  xeitk  Low  Mcut. 

Is  it  lawful  lo  give  the  Absolutioa  after  a  low  requiem  Mass? 

Yes,  it  is  allowed  immediately  after  a  private  requiem 
Mass,'  but  not  after  a  Mass  of  the  day  or  of  the  feast,  even 
though  iu  this  latter  case  suitable  black  vestments  are  used 
for  the  function  of  the  Absolution.  The  Congregation 
decided  this  question : 

"  Ulrum  Absoliitio  pro  I>efiinciis,  finita  Missa,  fieri  po»sit  tan- 
tammodo  quando  dicta  fuit  Missa  d/  requie,  vel  utrum  fieri  eliam 
podsit  JD  parRmentis  tameu  nigris  qiinndo  dtcitur  Missa  de  festo 
dupiici.  cujus  fructiiB  defunctis  applicatur." 

SRO.  resp, :  "Affirmative  ad  priuam  partem,  negative  ad 
secundam."— U3  June,  1853  (5188.) 

<  As  recently  as  the  year  1866,  the  following  Indult  was  granted  (o 
the  Bishop  of  Arrae,  ad  aepteiitdiim,  ile  a/ifciali  i/ratii.  which  indicates 
clearly  enough  the  niind  of  Rome  as  to  the  necessity  of  specml  faculties 
to  justify  the  bishop  in  allowing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  referred 
in  such  places  as  those  mentioned  in  the  questions  given  above  : — 

Keverendissime  Uomine  uti  Frater,  Preces  quibus  Amplitude  toa  sb 
bac  Soncta  Sedc  Apostolica  iniplorabat  ut  ip  sacellis  Virgiu'im,  diveisis 
religiosis  Congregationibua  adiUctaruni,  quae  in  ista  Atrebateusi  dioec«ai 
inhrmus  in  nosocomiis,  oiphanis  et  juventutia  education!  et  eniditiani 
eedulo  inserviunt,  asservari  valeat  sanctiesimum  Eucharistiae  Sacramen- 
tum  SS.  D.  N.  PiuB  IX.,Teferente8ubstitutoSeopet«ri»  Cong.S.  Ritnum 
clementer  excipiens,  ilef/ieciali  gratia  annuit  ut  Amplitudo  Tua  adproii- 
mum  tepieiiaiuai  facultatem  tribuere  possit  osservandi  SS.  Eucharistiae 
sacrameDtUDi  in  saccUin  domorum  reli^osarum  canonice  erectamm, 
necnon  in  sacellia  noaocomiorum  religiosis  domibus  adnexis  in  dioffsis 
Atrebatensi,  dummodo  in  iisdem  saceltia  sacroaanctuin  Missae  sacrifidum 
quotidie celebretnr, saltern  unalampasanteSS-EucharistianidieuoctuqiM 
colluceat,  tabemaculi  clavis  [tencs  sacei'dotem  custodiatur,  ac  reliqaa 
■erventur  quae  ab  Ecclesiac  legibus  praescribuntur  quoad  custodiimi 
et  cultum  !^.  Sacramento  praestandum. — IStli  Sept.  1866. 
*Uaetimucci,  torn,  iii.,  cap.  xi,  n.  11, 12. 
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Though  the  Absolution  for  the  dead  ie  allowed  to  follow 
immediately  a  Requiem  Mass  ouly,  because  in  this  close 
connection  it  ie  regarded  as  an  accessory  of  the  function,  yet 
if  celebrated  apart  from  the  Mass  or  before  it,  the  Absolution 
is  allowed  on  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Church  even  strongly  recommends  that  it  should 
never  be  omitted  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  one  of 
the  faithful,  even  when  the  office  for  the  dead  and  the 
requii^m  Mass  cannot  be  celebrated.' 

When  the  Absolution  is  performed  extra  Missam,  it  is 
not  to  be  celebrated  eoleranly  with  deacon  and  sub-deacon 
in  tbeir  vestments,  but  privately,  the  priest  being  assisted 
by  chanters,  and  if  chanters  are  not  present,  he  may  repeat 
ail  the  parts  of  the  function  himself. 

De  Hcrdt,in  his  Praxis  Liturgica  Ritualia  Romani,  gives 
the  following  directions  for  performing  the  function  of  the 
Absolution  in  small  churcnes,  when  it  follows  private 
requiem  Mass  or  is  celebrated  as  a  distinct  ceremony ;' 

SkC.  18.   EXBQUIAB   IN  MiNORIBDB   EcGLESIIS. 

Ad  domuni  defunct!  prscedit  minister  cam  aqua  benedtcta, 
wquitur  cnicifer  medius  inter  duos  ceroferarios,  ai  habeantur, 
ultimo  ini;edit  parochuH  superpelliceo  et  stola  nigra  indutus. 
Cantores  laici,  ai  comitentur,  proceuunt  ante  crucetn,  nisi  forte 
■uperpelliceis  induantUT. 

Id  domo  crucifcr  se  sistit  ad  caput  defoncti,  parocbus  ad  pedes, 
et  minister  de  aqua  poat  eum  vel  a  sinistris  ejus.  Paalmum  De 
prqfundit  in  domo  et  Miterere  in  via  parocbus  recital  solus  vel 
alteraatim  cum  miaistris.  Si  cantores  habeantur,  psalmus  Miaeiere 
eUam  eantari  potest. 

Ad  absolutionem  tres  vel  quatuor,  si  haberi  possint,  requiruntnr 
ministri,  scilicet  ud us defert  crucem.  quffi  lamen,  deticiente  ministro, 
in  baei  collocari  potest,  alter  miuiatrat  nspersorium,  tertius  incea- 
sum  et  tburibulum,  et  quartua,  si  habeatur,  libinim  teuet  et 
ministrat. 

Gelebrans  ad  absolutionem  induit  pluTiale  nigrum,  si  habeatur, 
et  eo  deficients  manet  in  alba  cum  stola  sine  casula  et  maaipulo. 
Si  pluviali  sit  indntus,  minister  eum  comitatur,  et  pluviale  elsvat 
dam  funus  circuit :  si  autem  eo  non  sit  iiidulas,  non  opus  est,  ut 
aliquis  in  circumeundo  eum  comitetur. 

farochua  alta  voce  recitat  .Von  intrex  in  judicium,  et  deinde 
rejipnnsoi'ium  Liberanie,  nisi sint canlores, qui cautent.  Responsorio 
tinito,  iucensum  imponit,  et  benedicit  sine  invitntione  ad  benedic- 
tionem,  ae  immediate  dicit  KyTie  eleison.  Infra  Pater  water  cu*cuit 
ferctnim,  illudque  aspergit,  et  incensat  ut  alias.' 

'  Rit.  Rom.  de  Exeqaiii.  See  Cavslieri,  Tom.  iii.,  dec,  xv.  d.  4  et  seq. 
•  I'Toxit  Liturg.  liil.  Rom.,  cap.  vii.  g  18. 
■  Vid.  MAKTWCca,  lib.  3,  cap.  11. 
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III. 
Communion  adminutered  from  rifjht  to  Uft. 
May  Holy  Communion  be  administered  to  a  largo  nmnbrr  of 
people  from  right  to  left,  to  avoid  a  great  iucoBTeDience  nliich 
would  result  from  the  prescribed  manner?  B.A. 

Yes.  BarufiFaldus  telle  us  that  the  principal  reaeon  for  the 
rubric  which  directs  the  priest  to  distribute  the  Holy  ('om- 
munioD  from  left  to  right  is  the  coaveuieace  of  this  metJiod. 
"  locipit  ad  partem  epistolae  multis  de  cauais,  sed  praec-ipua 
et  magis  ooiisona  rationi  est,  quia  ista  pars  ad  mimstranaum 
est  commodior."^  But  if  in  a  particular  case  this  method, 
instead  of  being  the  more  convenieot,  is  accompanied  ivith 
great  inconvenience,  which  can  be  avoided  \>y  proceeding 
from  right  to  left,  plainly  this  deviation  from  the  letter  of 
the  rubric  is  justified  by  the  circumstancea. 

It  would  be  well,  in  such  matters,  to  consult  the  bishop 
and  receive  his  approval. 

IV. 
The  Blessing  of  Oin  Nuptial  Ring. 
Wlien  a  gold  ring  is  kept  in  tbe  sacristy  for  marrying  perMOS 
not  suppUed  with  one,  is  it  neuessary  to  bless  it  for  each  marriage  ? 

No;  it  is  not  necessary  to  bless  it  a  second  time.  It 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  tbe  spirit  oftbe  Church  to  repeat  the 
same  blessing  over  an  object  that  has  been  already  blessed 
for  the  same  specific  purpose,  and  which  has  since  then 
suffered  no  substantial  change.  Witness  the  case  of  th* 
blessed  salt  used  iu  baptism  or  in  Holy  Wat«r,  or  of  tbe 
paschal  candle  to  which  no  addition  baa  been  mada 
Referring  to  the  nuptial  ring,  De  Herdt  writes,  "  Si  idem 
annnlus  in  ordine  ad  matrimonium  fuerit  benedictus,  cjoa 
benedictio  omittitur,  et  solito  modo  tantum  digito  in>- 
ponitur."* 

V. 
Ought  the  Nuptial  Ring  to  be  BUsged  vihtn  Renewed  f 

When  a  married  person  wishes  to  replace  a  lost  ring,  shonid 
the  new  one  be  blessed  before  use,  or  does  the  blessing  of  tbe  other 
pass  on  to  it,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Scapulars  ? 

It  would  be  well  to  bless  this  ring  with  the  form  of 

I  Conwwnf.  ad  fVt.  Horn.  tit.  zziv.  «.  56. 

<  PraxU  Liturgica  lUtualit  Bomani,  cap.  viiL  {  Q.  n.  7. 
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blesrang  foTmd  id  tlie  ritaal  ceremony  for  marriage.      The 
bleeeiDg  of  the  former  one  does  not  paaa  on  to  it 

"Qoando  fumulua  nnptuilis)  fran^tur,  amittitar  aut  am 
tcritnr,  novus  beoedici  potest,  eadun  Eoi-maU  quae  in  twlebratiooa 
atatiimonii  pouitur :  haec  sDim  formula  non  ita  matrimoiui  cele- 
bratioai  nnnwTB  est,  at  alio  tempora  ad  euadem  finem  adbiberi 
aegnaat.'" 

VI. 
Mvat  the  NapHal  Ring  be  of  Gold? 

Is  it  oecessaiy  tliat  the  marriage  riog  slionld  be  of  gold? 

No  ;  there  is  so  rubric  determining  the  material  of  the 
marriage  ring.  Accordingly  it  may  be  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
lecB  valuable  metal.  The  mbricista  generally  reoommeod 
ua  to  follow  the  cuatom  of  the  countiy  or  place,  regard 
being  had  to  tJie  worldly  circumatancee  and  statioii  of  the 
eontractiag  parti  e& 

"  Materia  aDDuti  per  rubrices  non  detenninstur :  adeoque 
iadifferens  eat,  ex  qnacanque  coaficiatur  materia,  ex  auro,  argento, 
copro,  etc,  gemmii  veatiatur  necne.  Jn  ea  servari  potest  coneue- 
todo,  el  Bpooaorum  facnltatia  habenda  Mt  ratio."' 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTICES. 
I'he  IUqiditt  op  thh  Eabth. 

WE  pnrpoae  on  the  present  occasion  to  oonader  briefly 
me  aecond  of  two  papers  with  which  Mr.  George 
Darwin  has  aupptemented  those  important  investigatioiiB, 
which  we  noticed  at  the  begimiing  of  the  preaent  volume, 
and  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  not  only  in  the 
scientific  world,  but  beyond  it.  The  former  of  these  we 
analysed  in  a  previona  number  {p.  141-145),  as  a  genemi 
Tidal  Theory  of  Evolution ;  we  have  now  to  bring  our 
readers  back  a^;&in  from  that  more  extensive  survey  to  the 
earth,  with  which  the  original  papers  dealt,  and  under  the 
g^dauce  of  Mr.  G.  Darwin,  to  conaider  its  rigidity,  or,  as 
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he  expressefl  it,  the  "  Stresses  caused  in  the  interior  of  Uie 
Earth  by  the  Weight  of  Continents  and  MoitntainB." 

These  stresses  are  the  text  of  the  strength  and  sohdity 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  To  anderstaud 
the  one  we  must  examine  the  other.  What  the  Earth  has 
to  bear  must  be  found  out  before  we  can  measure  its 
strength  ;  and  how  it  must  be  constituted  will  be  the  out- 
come of  these  investigations.  Thus  may  we  hope  to  arrive 
at  something  Hke  an  accurate  knowledge  of  toe  internal 
constitution  of  the  Earth ;  is  it  soUd  all  through,  or  if  a 
shell  with  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  core,  which  must  be  the 
thickness  of  that  shell  t  Such  an  inquiry  has,  of  course, 
been  frequently  made  before,  with  more  or  less  success, 
and  with  very  different  conclusions.  Mr.  Darwin  comes  to 
the  task  with  new  methods  of  investigation.     Brin&^g  his 

EreviouH  discoveries — for  they  are  indeed  nothing  Teas — to 
ear  upon  the  matter,  he  says,  "  I  have  considered  the 
subject  of  the  sohdity  and  strength  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  Earth  is  formed  from  a  point  of  view  from  which 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  discussed." 

The  exterior  form  of  the  earth  at  once  suggests  an 
important  consideration.  "  The  existence  of  dir  land 
proves  that  the  Earth's  surface  is  notafigureofequiUbrium 
appropriate  for  diurnal  rotation."  This  might  at  first 
suggest  the  idea  that  diurnal  rotation  would  cause  the 
stresses  which  have  to  be  calculated ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  pitre  gravity  which  is  in  question.  The  centrifugal  force  at 
the  equator  is  only  gjg  of  pure  gravity  eveu  there  where 
it  is  the  greatest.  So  this  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
"  Hence  the  interior  of  the  Earth  must  be  in  a  state  of 
stress,  and  as  the  land  does  not  sink  in,  nor  the  sea-hed 
ti^  up,  the  materials  of  which  the  Earth  is  made  must  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  this  stress." 

Hence  his  task  ie  to  solve  the  problem  for  the  case  of  a 
homogeneous  incompresmble  elastic  sphere;  and  as  he 
proves  that  the  condiHoa  of  compressibility  makes  no 
material  difierence  in  the  results,  except  in  one  particular 
case  which  does  not  apply,  it  is  really  that  of  uie  Earth 
considered  as  a  solid.  But  what  if  the  Earth  is  formed  of 
a  crust  with  a  semi-fluid  interior  t  Mr.  Darwin  shows  that 
in  that  case  the  stresses  in  that  crust  must  be  greater  than 
if  the  whole  mass  were  solid,  and  very  much  greater  the 
thinner  that  crust  may  be.  In  short,  it  will  vary  in  some 
unknown  proportion  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  that 
rust. 

L.:,l,zi;i:,vG00ylf 
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Bat  now  to  measure  these  quantitieB  and  their  relation 
to  one  another. 

The  strength  of  an  elastic  solid  is  here  estimated  by 
the  difierence  between  the  greatest  and  least  principal 
Btrweea,  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  breaking,  or  as  he  calls 
it,  "  by  the  breaking  stress-difference."  As,  for  instance, 
"  when  a  wire  or  roais  stretched  or  crushed  until  it  breaks, 
that  is  the  breaking  stress-difference.  The  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  material  is  the  weight  of  the  breaking 
load  divided  by  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  wire  or  rod. 
So  we  measure  it  by  tons  per  square  inch,"  Mr.  Darwin 
gives  tables  of  breaking  stress-differences  for  various 
materials  as  a  preliminary  inquiry,  which  he  afterwards 
turns  to  good  account.  Now,  to  apply  this  to  the  Earth- 
The  problem  is  solved  for  the  class  of  inequalities  called 
zonal  harmonics ;  these  consist  of  a  number  of  wave-like 
deformations  extending  round  the  globe  in  parallels  of 
latitnde,  The  number  of  such  surface  irregularities  is 
determined  by  the  order  of  the  harmonic.  For  instance 
the  second  harmonic  considers  the  case  of  only  a  sinple 
wave,  and  consista  of  an  elevation  at  the  equator  and  a 
depression  at  the  poles ;  this  constitutes  the  ellipticity  of 
the  spheroid.  An  tiarmonic  of  a  hi<)h  order  may  be  de- 
Bcribed  as  a  series  of  mountain  chains,  with  intervening 
valleys,  running  round  the  globe  in  parallels  of  latitude, 
estimated  with  reference  to  the  chosen  equator. 

He  works  out  the  case  of  the  secmil  liarmonic  in  detail, 
and  shows  "  that  the  stress-difference  rises  to  a  maximum 
at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  atid  is  constant  all  over  the 
surface.  And  also,  that  "the  central  stress-difference  is 
eight  times  as  great  as  the  superficial." 

Some  very  striking  results  are  arrived  at  by  calculating 
the  stress-differences  which  arise  from  assigning  a  given 
ellipticity  to  a  rotating  spheroid  of  the  size  and  density  of 
the  Earth,  For  instance,  if  the  excess  or  defect  of  ellipticity 
above  or  below  the  equilibrium  value  were  tAtct  then  the 
stress-difference  at  the  centre  would  be  eight  tons  per 
square  inch ;  in  which  case,  if  the  sphere  were  made  of 
material  as  strong  as  bracts,  it  would  be  just  on  the  point  of 
rapture,  i.e.,  just  strong  euough  to  hold  together  and  no 
more.  Again,  if  the  homogeneous  Earth,  with  an  ellipti- 
city of  2J2,  were  to  stop  rotating,  the  stress-difference  at 
the  centre  would  be  thirty-three  tons  jier  square  inch, 
and  then  it  would  rupture  if  made  of  any  material  excepts 
ing  the  finest  tteel ! 
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But  passkig  on  from  this  secood  hanaonic,  which 
implies  only  one  wave-like  defomiation  of  the  Earth,  our 
author  coneiders  harmcffiic  inequaUties  of  higher  ordeis, 
which  is  the  case  of  "  a  series  of  parallel  mountains  aud 
valleys,  corrupting  a  mean  level  surface  with  an  infinite 
series  of  parallel  ridges  and  fiirrows." 

It  ie  found  that  the  stress- difference  depends  only  on 
the  depth  below  the  mean  surface,  and  is  independent  of 
the  position  of  the  point  considered  with  regard  to  ridgs 
and  furrow. 

Here,  again,  some  striking  results  are  worked  oat  by 
numerical  calculations,  which  give  a  great  insight  into  the 

Sowers  at  work  and  the  strength  required  to  resist  their 
estructive  influence.  "  If  w©  take  a  series  of  mountains 
whose  crests  are  about  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
intermediate  valley  bottoms,  formed  of  rock  of  specific 
gravity  (2'8),  then  the  maximum  stress-difi^erence  is  2-6 
tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  about  the  tenacity  of  cast 
tin."  But  as  the  reader  must  have  anticipated,  there  is 
another  question  which,  at  least  as  far  as  throwing  hght  oa 
a  most  interesting  question  is  concerned,  is  Car  more 
impwtant;  and  that  la,  where  is  this  streaa-difierence,  this 
greatest  strain  i^on  the  Earth  apphedl  We  have  seen 
that  it  depends  upon  the  depth  below  the  surface.  W  hat 
is  that  depth  P  for  upon  it  depends  the  thickness  of  the 
crust  of  the  Earth,  inasmuch  as  that  must  extend  below 
this  point  of  maximum  strain. 

Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  "  if  the  mountain  chaiuB  are 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  apart,  the  maximum 
stress-difference  is  reached  at  //(y  miles  below  the  mean 
surface." 

But  this  is  not  really  the  case  of  the  Earth,  which,  as 
we  shall  next  see,  requires  a  far  greater  deplh  below  the 
surface  for  the  great  disturbing  lorce  to  exert  its  power 
and  to  meet  its  equal ;  for  it  is  a  case  of  a  harmonic  of  the 
fourth  order. 

And  thus  it  is  gradually  and  thoughtfully  arrived  at. 
ITie  case  of  the  harmoaics  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  eighth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth  orditrs  are  then  considered :  that  is  to 
say,  the  various  cases  of  these  wave-like  inequaUties;  and 
it  is  shown,  that  if  we  euppoae  them  to  exist  on  a  sphere 
of  the  mean  density  and  dimensions  of  the  Earth,  and  that 
the  height  of  the  elevation  at  the  equator  is  in  each  case 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  ^ihere  —ii,  m 
short,  we  apply  these  principles  to  the  known  conditions 
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of  tiie  Earth — the  maximtim  Btrees-difference  ib  about  four 
ioDB  to  the  equare  inch  in  all  these  Gases ;  but  that  the 
ufant  where  tms  maximum  strain  acts  ie  at  a  different  drpA 
in  each  caae.  For  the  Kartb,  beiog  a  case  of  the  fourth 
harmonic,  with  three  waves  in  a  revolution,  it  is  at  1,150 
miles,  while  at  the  twelfth  it  wouid  be  ouly  35U  miles 
below  tbe  surftice. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  Mr.  Darwin  shows 
"that  the  great  terrestrial  inequalities,  such  as  Africa,  the 
Atluitic  Ocean,  and  America,  are  represented  by  a  har- 
monic of  the  fonrth  order ;  and  that,  having  r^;ard  to  the 
mean  density  of  the  Karth  being  about  twice  that  of  super- 
ficial rocks,  tbe  h^gfat  of  the  elevation  to  be  takeu  is  about 
fiM  thousand  feet." 

What  is  the  outcome  f>{  all  thisT  We  know  that  the 
crushing  stress-difference  of  average  granite  is  four  tone 
per  square  inch.  VVhe&ce  it  is  concluded  that  at  otie  than- 
tcaid miles  below  the  Earth's  surface,  the  materials  of  the, 
Eaj-th  mast  be  at  least  as  strong  as  granite. 

But  suppose  the  calculation  is  made  upon  another 
-suppoffition,  viz. : — "  that  tbe  continent  has  not  the  regular 
wavy  character  of  the  zonal  harmonics,  but  consists  of  an 
equatonal  elevation  with  the  rest  of  the  spheroid  ap- 
prosimately  ^herical."  Will  this  affect  the  result 
seriously  ?  No  :  ior  we  are  told  "  the  reauh  is  very  closely 
analogoDS." 

One  of  two  conclusions  must  obviousiy  be  drawn,  and 
Toy  striking  and  stgniiicant  they  are,  in  the  U^i^t  they 
throw  upon  the  much  debated  question  of  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Earth. 

What  are  these  two  between  which  the  chotoe  lies? 
£ither  the  materials  of  the  earth  have  about  the  strength 
of  granite  at  one  thorieoni*  miUs  below  tbe  mirface,  or  they 
have  a  much  greai;er  strength  nearer  tbe  surface.  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  the  much  more  probable, 
aod  has  moreover  the  advantage  of  agreeing  with,  and 
coufirming  by  an  altogether  different  mvestigation,  the 
view  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  that  the  Earth  is  nearly  solid 
tkroiiplio'it  its  whole  mass. 

But  bow  about  the  lava  which  volcanoes  discharge  t 
whence  does  it  come,  and  bow  does  it  work  its  way  to 
the  surface,  if  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  thousand 
miles  in  thickness.  Mr.  Darwin  just  touches  upon  this — 
in  every  sense  of  tbe  word — burning  question  at  the  end 
of  his  paper. 
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"  According  to  this  view  the  lava  which  issneB  from 
Volcanoes  arises  if'rom  the  nielting  of  Bolid  rock,  existiog 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  at  poiots  where  there  is  a 
diminution  of  pressure,  or  else  from  comparatively  muall 
vesicles  of  rocks  in  a  molten  condition." 

This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
greatest  and  most  profound  investigators  of  the  day  are 
arriving  with  respect  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
£arth. 

The  thin  crust  of  less  than  twenty-eight  miles  in  thick- 
ness, which  was  supposed  to  shut  up  a  liquid  tire,  whose 
ragiiigs at  timeefounavent  through  the  raouthBofvoIcauoes, 
now  grows,  under  closer  calculation  and  more  rigid  scien- 
tific investigation,  before  the  mind's  eye,  into  a  solid  shell  of 
a  thousand  miles  in  thickness ;  or  if  a  quarter  of  the  Earth's 
whole  diameter  will  uot  suffice,  it  expands  inwards  and 
onwards  until  the  hquid  nucleus,  if  such  there  be,is  "  cabin 'd, 
,  cribb'd,  confined  "  into  so  small  a  central  space,  that  it 
shrinks  well  nigh  into  nothing,  at  least  in  companson  with 
its  solid  prison  walls ;  until  Kir  William  Thomson — than 
whom  we  have  scarcely  a  higher  authority  in  matheiuati co- 
physical  inquiries — sjieaks  of  the  Karlii  as  solid  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  mass. 

Such,  then,  is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  application  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  investigations  to  the  Earth  itself.  Great 
principles  are  diligently  applied  and  laboriously  worked 
out :  and  each  frtssh  application  brings  to  light  new  truths, 
or  couhrms  those  which  have  been  already  reached  in  other 
ways.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  great  work  is 
going  on  before  their  eyes,  and  so  will  accept  in  good  part 
our  endeavours  to  give  them  some  idea  of  what  awaits 
those  among  them  t^o  will  carry  on  for  tiiemselves  closer 
and  fuller  inquiries. 

Hekbt  Bedford. 
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CX)RRESPONDENCE. 

tWe  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  writer 
e  Notice  of  "  Alzog's  HiBtory  of  the  Church  "  {4th  vol.), 
which  appeared  in  the  laet  immber  of  the  Record, 

Tias  letter  has  been  written  in  reply  to  a  complaint 
made  by  the  Publishers  regarding  the  eeverity  of  some  of 
the  obaervationB  contained  in  the  Notice.  We  feel  asBiired 
that,  on  reading  hia  reply,  the  Publiehera  will  be  satiBfied 
that  the  Reviewer  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
write  an  honest  expression  of  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  work,  and,  while  giving  general  praise,  to  express  his 
regret  and  disappointment  at  finding  in  the  Translation 
some  ambiguoUB  and  misleading  pasBages,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original,  and  which  are  iutrodnced 
without  any  notification  of  their  authorship.] 

Ed.  1.  E.  R. 

to  the  editor  of  the  irish  ecolesiasticat.  becord. 
Rev,  Sib, — The  Reviewerof"  AlzogV  History  of  tlie  Church" 
bega  to  call  the  Editor's  attention  to  the  following  further  exposi- 
tion of  his  views,  eliciteil  by  a  grave  but  temperate  protest  made 
on  the  ISlh  instant,  by  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  against  the 
Notice   which    appeared    in    the    last    number    of    the    Ibish 

EOCLBSIAITTICAL  BjECOBD. 

The  iteviewer  does  not  charge  the  Translators  with  having 
Died  the  words  *' august  body  "  in  theii-  ordinary  acceptation,  or 
with  having  committed  themBelves  to  the  statement  that  "  tyran- 
nical restrictions  "  were  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Vatican  Council.  Nothingwas  further  from  the  He  viewer's  "inten- 
tion than  to  bring  such  a  flagrant  charge  ngAiost  the  Translators. 
He  does  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  "  plain  and  deliberate 
expression  of  the  Translators'  views  on  this  important  subject,"  as 
stated  ^in  Alzog,  voL  iv.,  p.  339.  Knowing  that  statement,  and 
having  numberless  proofs,  not  only  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Trans- 
lators, but  also  of  their  filial  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  tho 
Beviewer  felt  bound  to  declare  that  the  passage  which  he  criticised 
furnished  no  ground  for  casting  any  imputation  on  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  or  the  soundness  of  their  views.  He  went  further, 
and  suggested,  as  an  explanation  of  what  he  still  regards  as  much 
more  than  a  grave  blemish,  that  the  language  used  was  meant  for 
irony,  or  carried,  through  an  oversight,  into  the  text. 

The  Reviewer,  however,  sees  no  grounds  for  altering  his  views 
regarding  the  passage  which  he  characterized  as  "  not  merely  a 
blot  or  a  blemish,''  but  as  one  that  ought  to  be  suppressed  oo 
account  of  its  d:uigorous  tendency. 
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If  the  Beriewer  lun  nsad  strong  lanipiBge  in  repndiating  tha 
passage  found  in  the  trauslation,  but  not  in  the  original,  it  wras  not 
from  boing  unconscious  that  a  careful  and  critical  examiDation  of 
a  lengthened  ooatext  would  satisfT'  anj  intetligQat  reader  that  no 
sinister  import  was  intended  or  conveyed  But  "  Aiiog's  Charck 
History,"  ai  a  Text  Book  and  Hanusl,  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
many  wko  are  impatient — some,  perkaps,  iacapable  ot  careful  and 
critical  examinatioa;  and  Cor  such  we  ca&itot  bntthinktfae  pasaaga 
one  full  of  danger.  Nor  would  familiarity  with  the  style  of  the 
Translators  be  any  safeguard.  The  passage  has  no  parallal 
that  we  know  of  in  any  other  part  of  the  work,  nor  ia  irony  ft 
figure  often  employed  by  the  Translaiora.  The  Jteviewer,  before 
recording  hie  own  Tiews,  read  the  passage  for  several  intelligent 
and  competent  critics,  who  uDEDiuiousIy  condemued  it.  In  stating 
that  the  passage  might  well-nigh  mar  the  entire  work,  it  was  only 
in  the  same  sense  that  some  defect  in  the  details  is  stud  to  weaken 
the  general  effect  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  woiks 
of  art. 

The  Reviewer  has  only  to  add,  that  it  would  pain  bim  deeplj 
if  any  observations  of  his  should  lessen  the  popularity  of  a  woA, 
which,  by  endorsing  the  views  expressed  in  a  former  nolica  in  the 
Record,  be  has  tried  to  promote. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Tie  ChUdreni"!  Matt:  mth  Morning  and  Evtning  Prayers,  CaOuHit 
Bifmnt,  and  Beotdietian  of  the  MoU  Btetard  Saerament.  Witk 
Music.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  C.  Mabuc  Catbedial, 
Marlborongh-Btreet,  DiU>lin.     Dublin.  1882. 

This  oseftd  little  work  has  the  special  merit  of  supplyieg 
an  undeniable  want-  Now  that  the  interesting  devotion  of 
*'The  Children's  Mass"  has  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the 
parochial  arrangements  of  so  many  of  the  cities  and  towoi 
tfaronghout  Ireland,  the  publication  of  some  such  collection  of 
prayers  nnd  hymns  for  the  uee  of  the  youthful  worshippers,  was 
natontlly  to  have  been  expected  from  some  of  the  zealous  priests  by 
whom  the  good  work  has  been  so  snccessfully  organised  and  main- 
tained. It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  task  has  been 
undertaken  by  one  so  hiRhly  qualified  in  every  respect  for  its  snc- 
Aessfal  exeention  as  Father  Hither.  His  well  known  skill  in  aB 
matters  appertaining  to  Chnrdi  Music  renders  it  superfluous  for  nt 
to  assure  our  readers  of  Uin  appropri^tenesa  of  the  airs  which  he 
haa  selected  for  the   various  hymns,   or  of  ti»  artistic  judgmsat 
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with  which  the  adaptation  of  the  words  has  been  effected.  But  it 
is  not  out  of  place  to  meirtioB  thst  bis  work  ia  neatfy,  a.nA.  indeei}, 
beautifully,  printed.  Especially  at  present  it  is  satisfactory  to 
karn,  by  so  practical  a  test  as  the  marvellously  moderate  price  at 
which  the  puldisliers  have  placed  it  on  sale,  that  even  in  thia 
special  department  of  musical  printing,  iJie  combination  of  exeal* 
lence  and  cheapness  is  so  fully  within  the  reach  of  an  author  who 
entrusts  his  work  to  the  hands  of  Irish  woritmen. 

As  we  have  no  donbt  that  Fr.  Maher's  useful  handbook  will 
pass  through  a  second,  and  through  many  future  editiooe,  w« 
would  suggest  to  him  the  advantage  of  iuserting  a  few  practical 
hints  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  salutary  and  popular  devotion 
which  has  inspired  his  publication.  The  experience  gained  by  the 
obaerration  of  its  actual  working  in  a  parish  so  specially  circnm- 
■taocedas  tliat  attacked  to  tlie  Cathedral  Church  of  the  dioceBeof 
Dublin,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  the  difficulties  to  ba 
ancountered,  and  of  the  bent  means  of  overcoming  all  obstni^les  to 
■nccass,  must  surely  be  well  worth  commumcating  as  a  guide  for 
the  direction  of  many  zealous  fellow- labottrers  in  the  ministry. 

W.  J.  W. 

The  Dablin  Rtview.     London :  Bdbhb  &  Oatbs. 

The  current  number  of  the  Dublin  Review  will  amply  repay 
pemsal.  It  contains  matter  to  suit  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Noith  Polar  expeditions  will  read 
with  proUt  aod  pleasure  the  first  Article  on  "  The  Voyage  of  the 
Fejfl  and  itB  Results."  The  third  Article,  on  the  "Physiological 
Paycfaology  of  St.  Thomas,"  shows  the  minuleuees  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Ischools  inves- 
tigated physiological  and  psychological  question)*.  I'he  Article, 
though  ahoit,  \i  very  suggestive.  "Recent  Evidence  in  support 
of  1  John  V.  7,''  is  the  title  of  the  seventh  Article.  The  subject  is 
prominently  brought  into  notice  just  now  in  connection  with  the 
many  faults  of  omission  .and  of  commission  with  which  the 
"  RCT'ised  Versiem  of  the  New  Testament  "  is  deservedly  charged. 

Besides  these  Bubjects,  there  are  Articles  on  "  County  Adminis- 
tration," 'Minor  Poets  of  Modern  t'rance,"  "The  Household 
Books  of  Lord  \\  illiam  Howard."  '■  John  Inglesant,"  "  Literature 
for  the  Young,"  and  on  "  The  Pope." 

Then  there  are  Science  Notices  on  "  Electricity,"  "The  Faura 
Accumnlator,"  "  Lightning  Conductors,"  "  JMr.  Darwin  on  Earth- 
irorms,"  and  on  "  The  Chemical  Elements." 

Under  the  heading  Sotices  of  Boots,  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
books  arc  briefly  reviewed.  M  any  of  these  books,  such  as  those  on 
''Mental  Philosophy,"  "  Fr,  Ubnldi's  Introduction  to  the  Sacred 
Scripture,''  "  Fr.  Corluy's  Comm'^ntary  on  St.  John's  Gospel," 
"  The  life  and  Work  of  Mary  Aikenhead  and  her  Friends,"  an 
•pecially  intereBting  to  our  clerical  readers. — Ed. 
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Paaegsric  of  St.  Paid  of  the  Crou.      Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Sof 

\A'e  are  very  glad  to  find  that  the  splendid  and  thouglitfal 
Sermon  preached  bj  father  Thomas  Burke,  O  P-.  in  the  Chnrch 
of  St.  Paul,  Mount  Argus,  Dublin,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  Croes,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
lather  Umrke's  oame  renders  prtuse  of  the  Sermon  saperfluona. 

E». 

The  Dimal  Scienee.    By  Wif.t.iak  Dillon,  B.L.     Dublin  :  M.  H. 
Gill*  Son.     188-2. 

What  Mr.  Dillon,  after  Carlyle,  calls  the  "  DiDmal  Science," 
Adam  Smith  called  the  "Wealthof  Nations;"  whence  we  mayfairij 
ID fer  that  the  wiitepof  this  little  volume  is  no  great  friend  of 
Political  Economy,  as  a  practical  Science.  In  these  pages  he  maket 
a  vigorous  onslaught  on  all  political  economists,  aod  especially  on 
the  English  School.  He  shows  that  the  most  eminent  autboriiiea 
contradict  each  other  even  in  the  most  important  questions;  that 
they  cannot  agree  in  the  scientific  meaning  which  ihey  annex  to 
the  most  elementary  terms;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  hava 
reduced  things  to  such  a  pass  that  no  practical  slatesraan  heeds 
their  conclusions. 

^'e  commend  the  perusal  of  these  pages  to  those  who  mmU 
wish  to  be  furaishcd  with  argumeuts  both  for  and  against  tha 
"  Dismal  Science." — J.  U. 

The  Commercial.  Re^trwnti  of  Ireland.  By  John  Hklt  Hctchinsob- 
Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  So». 

John  He!y  Hutchinson,  for  twenty  stormy  years  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  was  a  patriot  who  feathered  his  nest  wfll  before 
he  began  to  declaim  against  the  Commercial  Restraints  imposed 
on  Ireland  by  English  jealousy  and  greed.  His  facts,  I)  ivrev<r, 
are  no  less  true,  and  his  arguments  no  less  cogent,  than  if  be  were 
a  man  who  wa.t  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  bis  couutry.  I'hat 
kiud  of  patriotism  is  rare,  especially  amongst  those  who  boast 
largely  of  their  own  disinterestedness.  Hutchinson  bad  as  many 
fiiuecures  as  there  ai'e  days  in  the  week,  yet  he  was  an  Irishman, 
and  he  saw.  like  every  one  else  around  him,  that,  with  all  the 
rcEOurccs  that  might  make  her  wealthy,  Ireland  was  the  pooreof 
country  in  Europe.  He  apks  the  reason,  and  he  finds  that  it  was 
wholly  English  greed  and  jealousy  whijh  destroyed  all  our  native 
industries  by  every  form  of  odious  restriction.  The  work  takca 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day ; 
and  though  the  authorship  was  at  first  anonymous,  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  the  letters  were  written  by  Hutchinson.  'I'here  b  an 
inlerestmg  life  of  the  Provost  given  by  the  Editor,  the  Kev. 
W.  G.  Carroll,  Incumbent  of  St.  Bride's.— J.  H. 
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S.  Alpkoiui  .V,  Da  Liguori,  Liber  d«  Caeremomi*  Mittae.  ex  italico 

idiomate  Latine  reddituB,  opportunis  DOtisacnoriseimia  S.B.G. 

decretiB  illustratuB,  uecnon  appendicibusancCua.  Opera  Geobgii 

ScBuEBi^R,  U.SS.U.    Rtttiflbontte,  ex  typis  Pustet. 

We  can  hardly  dnubt  that  this  bo'>k  will  be  received  with  a 
welcome  by  the  clergy  generally.  In  our  opinion  it  deaervea  a 
welcome. 

1  he  gronndwork  of  the  book  is  a  treatise  on  the  ceremoniea  of 
the  Mess  eomposed  by  St.  Alphnnsus,  when  a  bishop  and  seventy 
years  old,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Agatha  of  the  Ooths. 
Any  tieatise  by  the  great  theologian  is  aurc  to  be  aought  afler  by 
the  clergy,  and  we  fancy  that  many  of  them  will  be  particularly 
desirouB  to  have  this  one  in  their  posse:<siDii.  from  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  veneratioo  for  the  work  of  a  canonized  saint  on  a 
subject  so  imniediniety  connected  with  ihe  priest's  own  sanctiHca- 
tion  and  the  edification  of  tliepeop'e  as  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 

St.  Alphons.is's  ti'eatise,  though  given  in  a  full  and  revised 
tianslation,  is,  however,  only  a  part,  and  much  the  smaller  part,  of 
the  l^ook  before  ua.  Every  one  would  expect  that  an  exposition 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass  written  in  176t^  would  need  to  be 
ilhiatruted  and  occasionally  amended  by  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  lliteB  which  have  itppenred  since  then.  The  editor 
hae  done  this  part  of  his  work  with  greit  fulness.  Indeed  we  know 
hardly  any  small  book  in  which  so  many  decis  ons  of  the  r^acred 
Congregation  on  points  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Maes 
are  given  textually  as  in  this.  Morenver,  the  editor  quotes  the 
latest  and  most  approved  rubricists  whenevei'  reference  to  them  ia 
likely  to  be  of  im|iortance. 

In  addition  to  the  copiously  annotated  edition  of  St.  Alphonsiis's 
book,  the  authur  devotes  more  than  lt><)  pages  to  the  exposition  of 
really  important  topics  in  connection  with  the  Mass.  He  explains 
in  live  chiiplers,  by  way  of  introduction,  the  nature  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  observe  the  rubrics  of  the  Misssl  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Congregation  of  Hites,  the  etficacy  or  various  fruits  of  the  Mass, 
aud  how  to  apply  it.  and  the  importance  and  manner  of  making 
preparation  before,  and  thanksgiving  ffier,  Mass. 

He  has  enriched  his  book  with  eight  appendices,  which  are  so 
many  full  and  accurate  essays  or  dissertations,  on  the  following 
important  suhjects  : — 

be  .UtMa,ronrenftfa/i  in  fonr  chapters;  dt  Miitae  paroehialU 
cbiiijatione  iu  eight  chapters  ;  de  Missi*  vulivit  in  eight  chapters  ; 
de  MiaiU  iltjuncliirum  in  six  chapters ;  de  obligat'Oiu  cehliTandi 
iliitas  V'4iras  de  reguie;  rie  Mita  in  aliena  eccUaia:  de  officio 
diinium  C'lpetlaiwi iim  in  Mista  privata  ab  epiacopo  celeOrata  ;  aud 
dt  Miesa  •■taiioni*  in  faito  S.  Mmci. 

^  e  fei'I  assured  that  the  priests  who  purchase  the  hook  will 
find  it  so  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  in  their  many  doubts  and 
dilficuliiea  regarding  the  subjects  it  treats,  that  they  will  be  thank- 
ful for  having  their  attention  diiected  to  it.  KB. 
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Viraa  on  Dvctrmal  and  Otvotiontd  SvbjKti.  By  Bat.  J.  Caabt,  P.P. 
Dublio :  J.  Duffy  A  Sons. 

Father  Casey  ia  already  well  kno*rn  to  the  pnblic  m  a  didactic 
poet  ia  whom  rigirt  nn.'rality  is  softened  by  a  vein  of  satiric  good 
humour.  His  poems  on  "  Intemperance  ''  and  on  "  Our  Tliirst  for 
Drink,"  have  done  much  to  forward  (he  holy  caiiea  of  temperaDce, 
and  go  far  to  prove  th:it  poets  do  not  alwiiys  derive  their  inspirk- 
tion  frnm  brimniing  glasses.  He  is  an  i^ostle  in  tlieory  and 
practice  of  the  use  of  "  Sober  Lemonade,"  yet  revels  in  wit,  and 
overflows  with  gtx)d  humour,  and  that,  too, in spileofliis  proximity 
to  a  melancholy  river  whose  reedy  banks  no  Naiad  ever  haunted. 
In  his  poem  on  "  Tyndal  and  Materialism,"  which  is  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  be  luakes  a  bold 
attack  on  the  baseless  speculations  of  Mr.  Tyndall  in  the  regions 
of  higher  philoi^ophy.  The  reader  will  find  in  it  an  able  and 
amusing  refutation  of  the  experimentiilist  who  imagines  that  he 
Oaa  construct  a  uuivcrse  out  of  the  cobwebs  of  his  own  brain. 

In  this  volume  "On  Doctrionl  and  Devutioual  Subjects," 
Father  Casey  addresses  himself  chieSy  to  the  young.  His  purpooe, 
which  surely  is  a  laudable  one,  is  to  write  "  religious  poems  suitable 
for  Catholic  schools  and  Cai.holic  fireaidea."  He  very  truly 
observes,  that  poetry  will  always  have  great  attractions  for  the 
young,  and  we  may  add,  no  where  more  than  in  Ireland;  so  he 
wishes  to  turn  this  native  love  of  poetry  to  good  account,  by 
making  it  the  vehicle  of  communicating  soiiud  and  accurate 
religious  knowledge  which  will  be  thus  acquired  without  labour, 
and  retained  without  ilifficulty. 

In  these  pnem.s  the  writer  touches  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects: 
the  feasts  of  the  Church,  the  mysteries  of  religion,  the  maxims  of 
a  holy  life,  and  the  great  truths  of  eternity  ;  and  everywhere,  in 
the  words  of  Caidinal  Newman,  written  to  the  Author, ''  the  versM 
have  a  clenr,  easy,  and  musical  flow."  This  is  a  very  great  excellence 
in  poems  intended  for  the  young ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
indulge  in  flights  of  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
simplicity  of  style  with  accuracy  of  language.  We  are  oonfident 
this  little  volume  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  in  Convent  SchocJs, 
and  we  would  also  recommend  it  as  suitable  for  prizes  and  gift- 
books.  Its  perusal  is  sura  to  be  beneficial  to  all,  young  and  oldi 
for  it  conveys  solid  iustruction  in  graceful  language.  The  Auttur 
never  forgets  Dryden's  maxim,  although,  as  he  truly  observes,  it  is 
not  always  home  in  mind  by  poets : 

"  Whate'er  you  write  of,  plenfant  orsnblinH', 
Always  let  sense  accompany  your  rhyme." 

J.  H. 
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CONFESSION  OF  SIN  W  GENERE. 

IT  may  Berve  to  avoid  miaapprebension  if  I  state,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  paper,  tbat  it  does  not  treat  of 
general  coQiessioiiH,  but  of  tbose  in  wbicb  tbe  penitent  says 
merely,  "  I  bave  sinned,"  or,  "  I  accuse  myself  of  all  tbe 
fflnsof  my  past  life."  Our  ordinary  manuals  of  theology 
discuss  tbe  question  wbetber  sucb  confeasions  are  valid 
and  lawful;  and  tbougb  tbe  usual  answer  is  well  known, 
and  not  difBcult  to  act  on,  yet  tbe  practical  nature  of  tbe 
case,  and  tine  principles  involved,  will,  I  bope,  be  sufficient 
apology  for  calling  tbe  attention  of  confeasors  to  tbe 
subject. 

I.  And  &cBt,  witb  regard  to  the  validity.  Tbe  received 
doctrine  is  laid  down  in  Gmys  Compendium.  The  con- 
feepion  will  be  valid,  first,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  secondly, 
even  without  necessity,  since  the  essence  of  tbe  sacrament 
does  not  change  for  different  circmnstancea.  Let  us  con- 
sder  these  answers  in  order. 

1.  In  case  of  necesmty.  All  theologians  now  bold  that 
in  [this  case  a  confession  of  sin  in  gaiere,  or  any  sign 
by  which  a  penitent  manifests  to  tbe  pri^  a  desire  to 
receive  tbe  Sacrament  of  Penance,  is  confession  sufficient 
for  tbe  validityof  the  Sacrament.  This  is  the  only  doctnne 
confflstent  with  the  teaching  of  tbe  Fathers  and  Councils, 
and  with  the  Boman  BituaJ.^    There  waa  a  time  when  it 

■  Tbe  worde  of  the  Eitual  are :  Quod  ei  inter  confitendnm  vel  etiam 
anteqasm  incipiat  confiteri  vox  et  loqucUegro  deSciat,  nutibuB et  riffiiia 
conetur,  quoad  fieri  poteat,  peccata  poenitentis  cognoacere,  qaiouB 
nteonqiie  vel  in  genere  vel  in  apccle  cognitis,  vel  ctiam  si  conntesdj 
desiderinm  irive  per  se,  aire  per  ^ios  ostenderit,  absolvendus  ert." — J)e 
Saemm.  I^teml.  §  ordo  minulrandi.  For  other  proofs  see  Vaaqu^ 
(twut.  xd.,  A.rt,  ii.,DDb.  I ;  oranyof  the  longer  ueologiaiu. 
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not  80  nnanimouely  adopted.    DeLugo  (jnotes  a  good 

y  of  hiB  predecessors  for  the  opposite  opinion  ;*  and  in 

all  works  written  during  the  17tn  century,  we  find  the 
arguments  of  these  theolog^&ns  elaborately  refuted. 

These  arguments  are  principally  three.  1°  In  the  first 
place  they  say  that  a  confession  of^  sin  in  genere  is  really 
no  Confession  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  no  information. 
What  need  has  any  confessor  to  be  told  that  any  one  has 
sinned  f 

The  reply  is,  that  even  though  the  confessor  has  known 
beforehand  what  the  penitent  confesses,  yet  such  confesaoa 
is  sufficient  for  the  Sacrament.  Suppose  the  penitent  ha* 
told  a  priest,  outside  the  tribunal,  the  story  of  nis  life,  who 
will  say  that  such  a  priest  cannot  absolve  such  a  maol 
And  yet  in  that  case  sacramental  confession  will  not  mani- 
fest anything  new.  The  fundamental  answer  is  ibis :  A 
dnner  is  required  to  confess  his  sins  for  two  reasonsi  He 
has  to  make  known  the  state  of  his  soul  to  the  priest,  if 
neeetsarg;  and,  even  though  it  be  not  necessary,  as  m 
the  present  case,  be  has  to  accuse  himself.  Now  a  man 
can  accuse  himself  to  a  judge  who  knows  all  about  the 
crime.  We  do  accuse  ourselves  to  God;  audit  is  a  coirect 
form  of  expression  to  say  that  the  devils  accuse  men  b^ore 
God  at  the  judgment  seat,  although  He  knows  all  abont 
the  sins  of  each  one. 

2°  The  second  objection  against  our  doctrine  is  sought 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Council  of  Trent,*  which  derives  the 
obligation  of  integral  confesmon  from  the  nature  of  the 
judicial  process.  But  the  absolution  is  always  judicial; 
should  not  then  the  confession  be  always  integral  1 

Again  we  retort :  at  least  in  the  case  of  one  who,  with- 
out any  fault,  forgets  a  mortal  sin,  no  theologian  would 
hold  that  the  absolution  is  invalid.  Nay,  suppose  this 
case,  given  by  St.  Thomaa*  A  man  has  committed  a 
mortal  sin,  and  cannot  remember  its  species  or  circnta- 
stances.  Though  he  has  committed  no  other  sins  after 
Baptism,  should  he  not  be  absolved  T  And  yet,  even  ^w, 
the  absolution  is  a  judicial  act 

'De  Luffo  Disp.  xvii.  n.  7,  "  Negant  plures,  Soto,  Caniu,  Abtdetuii, 
Ledcsms,  NaTUTua  apud  Vaagnez;  Conradus,  Medina,  NDgims,Al*arai, 
Coquetius,  Avila,  GraffiuB,  Fcdnua,  Anglea,  ^ud  Dianam.  Honm 
tamen  a]iqui  conceduut,  poKBe  BbaolTi,  Si  peccatoro  dixit  in  genere  nb- 
alteruo,  licet  non  apede  m£ma,  ut  ai  coufesaiu  est  fomiciitionaii.  Alii 
dicont  poaae  abaolvi,  ai  dixit  se  mortaUter  peccaaae." 

»Seaa.  BY.  c»p.  T.  'In  4,  D.  21,Q.  2,  art.  l,»d  1. 
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Once  more  the  fundameDtal  reaaon  is  this :  The  Coimcil 
of  Trent  proves,  from  the  jadicial  nature  of  the  abablutioa, 
that  an  integrfj  confescdon  is  necessary.  But  necessai^ 
for  what?  For  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  1  No;  for 
in  the  case  given,  the  sacrament  can  be  had  vithont  each 
integrity.  For  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  precept  I  But 
mere  precepts  cease  to  bind  in  case  of  necessity;  and 
hence,  in  this  case,  should  not  be  taken  into  account 

There  is  a  third  argument  more  specious  than  the 
others ;  indeed,  De  Lugo'  calls  it  "  the  moat  powerful 
argument "  of  liie  adversaries.  Take  the  case  of  a  ship- 
wreck.  Those  who  are  in  danger  make  a  sign  that  they 
would  "wish  to  get  absolution,  and  a  priest  pronounces  the 
form.  Axe  the  sins  absolved  directly  or  indirectly  ?  K 
directly,  they  need  not  be  confessed  again,  which  no  one 
woold  admit.  If  indirectly,  there  must  be  some  one  sin 
confessed  in  s^cie  through  which  the  indirect  absolution 
is  obtained.     But  that  is  the  very  thing  you  deny. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  much  subtlety  De  Lugo 
brings  to  bear  on  this  difficulty.  My  readers,  however,  will 
have  to  consult  him  in  person,  as  I  can  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  substance  of  nis  reply.  He  adopts  substantially 
the  solution  of  Suaxei!  and  uoniocb,  but  expl^ns  it  in  a 
-manner  peculiar  to  himself.  According  to  nim  there  is 
remitted  directly,  in  the  case  proposed,  a  certain  indefinite 
degree  of  guilt,  we  do  not  know  how  much.  That  direct 
temiseion  is  the  foundation  of  the  indirect  remission  of  the 
remainder.  This  solution  is  followed  by  a  good  many 
theologians,  amongst  them  St.  Alphonsus,'  Giribaldi,i 
Lacroix'  (as  probable],  Escobar,*  Michel,  and  many  others. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pracisio  objoetimz  of  a 
certain  indebnite   degree   of    guilt  is    more  subtle  than 

Srobable  ;  hence  I  thmk  the  solution  of  Dicastillo*  a  great 
eal  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  this.  All  the  sins  in  the  case 
proposed  are  directly  remitted.  Nor  does  it  follow,  there- 
fore, that  Uiey  need  not  be  confessed  again.  Theologians, 
it  is  bne,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  we  are  bound 
to  tell  in  Confession  only  the  mortal  sins  committed  since 
Baptism  and  not  yet  directly  remitted  in  Penance.  But 
this  general  rule  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  formula 
for  expressing  briefiy  the  general  teaching.    It  is  only  a 

'  L  c  n-  13.         'a.  480.        '  Tract,  vii.  cap.  is.  Dub.  iif.  c,  21. 
*  lib-  Ti.  para  it.  n.  620.  '  Lib.  it.  s.  20$. 

*IHq>.  vi.  Ovb.  xTil ;  and  Disp.  ix.  DuK  iz. 
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general  rule  and  will  bear  exceptiooe,  one  of  which  is  foond 
in  the  case  before  ub.* 

I  take  it  then  to  be  the  received  opinion  that  in  case  of 
necessity  a  confession  of  sin  m  genere  will  suffice.  Is  it 
certain  ?j  And  can  a  confeasor  in  the  case  abHolve  nncon- 
ditionally?  This  used  to  be  a  difficulty  with  the  older 
theologiaxie.  De  Lugo^  seems  at  first  sight  to  require  a 
condition ;  but  taking  another  passage  into  account,  it  is 
plain  he  would  pronounce  the  form  abBolutely.  He  diBCUBSea 
a  little  further  on^  the  ca«e  of  a  dying  man  who  has  sent 
for  the  priest  but  can  make  no  other  sign,  and  teaches  that 
absolution  should  be  given  without  condition.  A  fortiori 
in  the  case  before  us.  Dicastillo*  agrees  with  Vasqnez  in 
thin  Icing  such  conditional  absolution  due  to  "  indiscreet 
Bcrupidomty."  We  may  safely  take  the  opinion  of  St. 
AlphonsuB,  who  says:'  "absolute  est  absolvendus  (poem- 
tens)  .  .  .  toties  .  .  quoties  nova  ipse  pr^stat  edgna 
doloria" 

2,  So  much  for  the  case  of  necessity.  When  there  is 
no  necessity  Father  Gury  holds  that  a  general  confession 
of  sin  is  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament ;  but  ho 
qualifies  this  opinion  by  two  expressions,  to  which  it  may 
be  WL-11  to  call  attention. 

One  of  these  expressions  is  contained  in  tlie  words  "  Si 
materia  necessaria,  sen  in  specie  declaranda  deficiat."  No 
doubt,  in  discussing  this  question,  the  theologians  have 
before  their  minds  principally  the  case  of  one  who  has  no 
necessary  matter  to  confess.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  doctrine  does  not  equally  apply  to  all 
penitents.  Of  course,  when  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  a 
mortal  sin  which  he  has  never  confessed,  and  from  confees- 
ing  which  he  is  not  now  legitimately  excused,  he  will  not 
ordinarily  make  a  valid  confession  by  stating  in  a  general 
way  merely  that  he  has  sinned.  And  why  ?  Because  he 
is  bound,  gub  gravi,  to  confess  that  partictdar  sin  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  if  he  dehberately  neglects  to  do 
so,  he  can  have  no  contrition.  With  regard  to  con- 
fession, however,  such  a  general  accusation  is  undoubtedly 
all  that  is  required  for  tlie  essence  of  the  Sacrament ;  bo  that, 
if  he  be  supposed  to  act  bona  fide,  to  my  mind  there  can- 

>  See  also  Majr,  Tr.  12,  Diap.  2,  Qnnst.  2,  n.  540;  and  CoUet  &e 
Poen.  6ap.  b,  n.  442.  For  another  aolution  see  Ariaga^  Disp.  86,  a.  6 ; 
Uonachem,  Tr.  8,  n.  421 ;  Boaco,  Disp.  7,  sect.  9,  n.  109. 

»L.cn,20.        'Disp.  17,  n.  90.        H  c.  a  766.        'iLiBD. 
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not  be  the  alightest  doubt  aa  to  the  validi^  of  the  abeola- 
tioD.  Else  we  should  hare  to  Bay,  that,  though  in  the  case 
of  forgetfuhieSB  or  necessity,  we  have  all  the  confessiou  that 
is  required  for  the  eeeence  of  the  Sacrament,  yet,  for  tiie 
same  eseeuce,  Bomethiug  more  is  required  in  the  case 
proposed.  I,  however,  am  not  inclined  to  admit  that  the 
esBcnce  of  the  Sacrament  changes  from  case  to  case.  Thia 
doctrine  is  weU  explained  byXaymann,*  who  quotes  also 
Suarez,  Paludamis,  and  Coninch. 

The  other  expression  to  which  I  refer  is  the  phrase 
"  Bfdtem  multo  probabiliiis."  Now  what  is  the  effect  of  say- 
inff  that  the  opmion  is  "  much  more  probable  ?"  For  on 
this  point  the  resolution  of  the  whole  queertion  depends.  Is 
the  doctrine  so  certain  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  a 
confessor  would  be  justified  in  acting  on  it  ? 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  let  us  distinguish  two 
caaes :  (a)  mortal  fdns  already  confessed,  and  (b)  venial  sins. 

(a)  \Vhen  a  penitent  confesses  a  sin  of  his  past  life,  is  it 
sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament  to  say :  "  I  have 
sinned,"  or,  "  I  accuse  myself  of  all  the  sins  of  my  hfe  ?  " 

For  my  part,  1  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be,  per  ae, 
sufficient;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  somewhat  lengthier 
explanation  of  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  essence  of 
the  Sacrament  What  does  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance  require  ?  A  confession  of  sin  m  pmere.  Why 
then  should  anything  additional  be  wanted  m  the  present 
case  ?  Is  it  because  of  a  precept  ?  But  a  precept  will  not 
directly  affect  the  validity.  It  may  indirectly  render  the 
Sacrament  invalid,  inasmuch  as,  if  ttie  penitent  deliberately 
violates  a  grave  precept,  he  cannot  have  sufficient  sorrow. 
Bat  at  present  we  are  considering  what  is  required />er  at 
for  a  valid  confession. 

The  authors  of  the  Vindiciee  Alphousiansei  touch  on  this 
question,  referring  us  for  a  fuller  treatment  to  an  article  in 

•lib.  fi,  Tr.  6,  c^.  8,  n.  2;  " Specific*  et  numerica  explicotio 
omniiim  peccatonun  per  ee  et  directe  non  pertinet  ad  ossentiam  SaiiTa- 
menti ....  Sed  potiUB  spectat  ad  neceBaitatem  prsecepti  divini ;  cujna 
tomen  volnntAria  tranBgreuHo  indirecte  redundat  in  defectum  Sacramenti 
(tliat  ia,  aa  he  explaina,  for  want  of  Borrow).  St.  AlphonBoB  (□.  504]  is 
of  the  aame  opinioa.  He  puts  himBelf  the  case  of  "  ruHtica  and  children, 
■who  coaieae  bona  fde,  but  omit  to  explain  the  number  and  epecieB  of  their 
nn^"  and  decides  that,  for  them,  such  coofeasion  ia  Bufiiciently  valid. 
He  qaotea  in  favour  of  thia  teaching,  De  Lugo,  SalmanticenBea,  Conciua, 
Soto,  AdrianiiB,  Bonacina,  Gabriel,  Dicaatulo,  Fraepoaitna,  Hurtado, 
RUJndoa,  Villalaboa,  &c.  It  ia  in  thia  aenae  also  the  Thomists  explain 
thiol  Qpinion  on  the  matter  of  the  SacrBment  of  Penanw. 
1  Ed.  Bmxellia,  1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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the  "Nouvelle  Kevue  ^eolo^qne."*  The  writer  df  the 
article  referred  to  holds  that  com'eseioa  of  Bin  tn  ^eeie  is 
necessary  Dw  te  even  for  the  validity.  He  does  not  advance 
any  proo^  but  merely  pronuses  to  do  so  in  the  second 
section  of  his  paper — a  section  which  has  never  eoncft 
appeared.  He  does  give  some  reasons  against  the  laWfiiU 
neeR  of  BO  confessing ;  and,  sslarss  those  reaBonsfonchtlie 
validity,  they  may  be  reduced  to  three. 

The  first  argtunent  is  derived  from  the  natora  of  tiie 
Sacrament  1  have  already  shown  how  little  weight  is  to 
be  attached  to  this.  For  let  ns  ask :  does  the  Sacrament 
require  this  specific  confession  as  essential  t  That  wonld 
involve  a  change  in  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament,  and  is 
expressly  rejected  by  almost  all  the  theologians  whom  the 
writer  quotes  in  favour  of  hia  opinion.'  Is  the  specifio 
confession  required  only  as  more  becoming?  In  that  case 
yon  rely  on  a  divine  precept, — and  this  is  ontside  the  qnes- 
tion  under  consideration. 

The  second  argument  is  derived  from  the  propositioil 
>rhich  Innocent  XI.  condemned  for  asserting  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  follow  a  probable  opinion  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  But  surely  the  reply  is  manifest.  It  is  denied 
that  there  can  be  any  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  and  we  all  know  that  in  such  cases  tho  condemned 
proposition  does  not  apply. 

There  is  a  third  reason,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  tlie 
faithfnl  eind  the  danger  of  exposing  the  Sacrament  to 
irreverence,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  confessors.  But 
could  not  the  practice  of  the  faithful  be  explained  very  well 
Dy  Ruppoeing  a  precept  binding  them  to  confess  some  sin  in 
tpeeieJ  And  would  not  the  same  precept  be  amply  sufficient 
to  guard  the  integrity  of  confession  in  future? 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Father  Ballerini  to  solve  the 
foregoing  objections ;  but  we  should  not  therefore  conclude 
that  he  has  proved  his  own  point.  What  if  it  were  said  that, 

'  18S9 ;  vol.  i.  p.  67,  &c. 

*  The  TOlidity  of  the  Sacrament  is  admitted  l>y  Svxtet,  Disp.  sriS.  fi.  L 
ik.  10 ;  Lafmami,  Tr.  vi.  cap.  viii.  nil.  7,  8  ;  Gobat,  Tr.  \L  no.  8&$-tl ; 
BoBco,  Biap.  7,  aect.  9,  cond.  6,u.  114;  Angnrtufi  Blichel,  1^.4,  Pub.  X, 
.  6  &  9 ;   Mazotta,  Tr.  6,  D.  i.  Q.  4,  C.  2 ;  Lacnrii,  n.  ( — 
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paper  are  Louia  de  Caape,  Gei — """   ~  '  "— '-  -'  —  '  '^- ■  •-— ^ 

able  to  consult. 

It  is  not  uecesBaiy  to  add  that  the  validity  ia  admitted  bv  A  wfao 
teach  that  nothing  more  than  a  generic  confeaaion  is  reqmn-a  enn  for 
the  lawfol  adminiattation  of  the  Sacrament. 
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exowt  in  oav  of  necessity,  tbere  is  a  divine  preoopi  oom- 
luiiain^  OB  to  mention  some  sin  {n  tpeeie.  You  may  aj^ ; 
how  can  this  be  shown  t  From  the  tradition  of  the  (^hnrch 
as  manifested  in  the  writings  of  theologiana  I  mention  this 
loat  any  one  should  take  me  to  defend  eveiytbine  in 
Pathet  Ballerini'e  note.  I  shall  disonas  in  its  own  place 
whether  there  iesuch  a  precept  or  otherwisa 

{b)  Let  US  take  the  second  caae.  When  a  penitent  haa 
anly  venial  sins  to  confess,  is  it  snffioient  for  the  validity  of 
the  Sacrament  if  he  eays  merely :  "  i  have  aioned  I" 

Here  again  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  not  be 
■ufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  same 
argtunent :  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament  does  not  change 
and  a  precept  does  not  directly  affect  the  validity. 

Yet  it  is  curioQS  to  notice  the  Leratation  of  tjieologianc 
ta  treating  this  question.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
letnark  that  one  should  not  take  for  panted  all  that  Father 
Balterini  has  in  hjs  note.  De  Lugo,  m  the  passage  referred 
to,*  does  not  really  extend  to  vernal  blqs  the  doctrine  he 
had  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  case  of  necessity.  H© 
had  beep  answering  that  objection  about  the  dureot  or 
indirect  absolution.'  He  had  shown  that  a  certain  degree 
of  guilt  oould  be  remitted  directly,  when  mortal  eina  are 
confessed  in  genere.  In  n.  17  he  teaches  that,  in  the  eamO 
way,  when  venial  sins  are  confessed  in  genere,  a  like  degree 
of  giult  may  be  directly  absolved.  But  he  does  not  teach 
that  such  general  confession  of  venial  sins  is  suffioient  for 
the  validity  of  the  Sacrament ;  nor  does  he,  on  this  point, 
"extend  ma  doctrine  to  the  case  of  venial  fflhs."  With 
regard  to  Suarez  itie  admitted  that  he  is  unwilling  to  allow 
■  his  doctrine  to  be  followed  in  practice ;  but  even  Dicaetillo 
does  not  appear  to  beatallso  certain  as  is  represented  i^  the 
Roman  Emtor's  note  on  Gury.  This  will  appear  in  due  time.* 

What,  then,  do  theologians  teach  f  Let  us  take  Suarez 
first,  as  it  is  from  him  that  most  of  the  others  draw  the 
more  strict  opinion.  Father  Ballerini  gives  us  quite 
correctly  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Jesuit  theolo^an. 
"Fortasse  speculative  tantrum  loquendo  posset  hoc  deiendi 
\ia.  that  confession  of  venial  sms  in  genere  is  sufficient] 
....  Nihilominus  tamen  practice  negandum  hoc  est,  prop- 
ter incertitudinem  materite."*  And  then  Suar^  goes  on  to 
state  that,  when  there  is  no  necessity,  a  specific  confession 
is  required,  though  in  case  of  necessitya  generic  confessioii 

>  L.  e.  n.  17.  ■  Snpra,  p.  393.  ■  Infra,  p.  398. 

*DiBp.  xnii.  3«ct.i.  a.  10. 
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would  be  Bufficient.  1  am  Dot  now  called  upon  to  explain 
how  this  could  be ;  I  only  note  the  besitation  of  tbia  great 
theologian. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  refer  again  to  De  Lugo.  Were  it 
not,  indeed,  for  that  distinction  made  hj  Svteaez,  it  would 
not  be  difiicult  to  adsiit  that  in  De  Lugo's  opinion  generic 
oonfesaioQ  is  sufficient  But,  taking  into  account  that 
Suarez'  distinctiou  must  have  been  b^ore  the  other's  mind, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  De  Lugo's  expressioiis'  are  to  be 
imderstood  of  one  who  confesses  without  necessity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Vasquez  has  anywhere  treated 
this  question.  In  one  place'  he  does  say  that  a  confessor 
can  absolve  in  case  of  necessity  when  there  is  only  a 
generic  confession,  "  sicut  etiam  sacerdos  absolvere  potest 
ahquem  qui  tantum  confeesue  esset  peocatum  in  genere,  ut 
veroa  otiosa,  mendacia,  etc.,  et  nullum  in  partacnlare." 
This,  however,  is  not  decisive,  for  idle  words  and  lies  are 
not  venial  sins  in  genere,  as  Bonacina'  very  well  remarks. 

Diana,*  though  not  usually  giveu  to  more  rigid  opinions, 
agrees  with  Suarez,  and  quotes  almost  his  very  words. 
Bonacina  adopts  the  eame  view.  Though  he  appears  to 
admit  speculatively  the  sufficiency  of  a  general  confesaion 
of  vernal  sins,  yet  for  practice  be  says :  "  Lioet  non 
tenemnr  confiten  peccata  voniaUa,  tamen  ex  suppositione 
quod  velimus  connteri,  tenemur  materiam  omnino  certam 
ezhibere."*  The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Bobco,'  Avena,' 
Heriucx,^  Giribaldi,'  Amort,"  Laymann,  and  many  others; 

1  L.  c  n.  17.  *  QoMst  sd..  Art  ii.  Dob.  I  n.  87. 

'Diap.  T.  Quseat.  t.  Sect.  iL  P.  u.  §  iii.  Dii.  it  n.  15. 

*  Tr.  vii.  R.  4,  n.  3— Curionsl;  enough  in  another  place  (Tr.  4,  Bat 
18).  Diaoft  liolda  the  other  opinion  M  eufficientlx  probable. 

*  L.  c.  ■  De  Poen.  Diap.  7,  Sect.  9,  n.  114,  fee 

T  Q.  10,  Sect.  16,  §  Qnaito.  >P«ra  iv.  IV.  4,  Disp.  8,  n.  67. 

•Tract,  vii.  Cap.  ini.  Dnb.  iv,  "Tr  liii.  §  x.  Q.  L  R.8. 

The  teAchiuK  of  Herincx  ia  remarkable :  *■  Diverai  cenaent  id  [oon- 
teisionaii  veniaunm  in  genera]  non  licere,  etd  ego  non  Tideain  uHtna 
solidnm  fnndamentnni." 

Amort  would  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  hia  doctoine  with  what  he 
tetla  na  a  little  further  on :  "In  antiqua  Eccleaia,  ante^oam  introdocta 
fuerat  foima  abaolutionis  abaoluta,  probabiliter  confeaaio  genetalia  etat 
Bacramentolia  in  iia  qui  habebant  pecoata  veuialia."  If  that  ia  tme  the 
medfic  coufeadon  muat  be  onlj  of  ecdenaatical  origin,  or  Uie  anboit 
ttmrch  mnat  hare  diapeneed  in  a  divine  precept. 

St.  Ibomaa  (in  4  Diat.  q.  2,  a  1,  ad.  1},  ia  quoted  by  both  paitka, 
but  provea  nottaiiu;  for  either.  The  Muter  of  Sentences  (4  aeat.  Diat.  SI, 
n.  S)  Kpptun  to  &TOiir  the  more  liberal  opinion  :  "  Tenialia  vero  .  .  . 
■uffictt  generalit«r  conflteii"  May  he  not,  however,  be  oudttitood  of 
confeoaioQa  in  which  mortal  una  are  mentioned? 
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indeed  it  ma^  be  said  to  be  at  least  the  more  common 
teaching. 

Let  ua  turn  to  Dicastillo  who  ia  the  leader  on  the  other 
ade.  Father  Ballerini  quotes  him  quite  accuratelr  ai 
aeaii^  Suarez ;  for  Dicastillo  cetainly  tells  iis  that,  if  the 
libenti  dootriiie  be  speculatively  certain,  it  cannot  be 
practically  unsafe.  He  therefore  teaches  that, /or  ordinary 
drcunulaKca  and  when  tJiere  u  no  necuetly,  a  confession  of 
venial  sin  in  genere  is  all  that  is  required.  But  what  about 
cases  -where,  indeed,  there  ia  no  necessity,  but  where  it  ia 
all-important  that  one  should  have  made  a  valid  confesedon, 
as  at  the  time  of  death  t  In  such  cases  he  would  wish  a 
peniteut  to  confess  some  ein  in  tpecui.  So  I  interpret  the 
following  passage,  which  Father  Ballerini  does  not  quote : 
•'  Mihi  tamen  Ulud  prius  satis  probabile  apparet,  nempe 
su£Scere  oonfessionem  illam  in  genere,  etiamsi  possit 
veniale  in  particulari  coQ£teri ;  quia  ea  ipso  quod  probabiU 
tit  earn  eue  materiam  tuffidentem,  et  ex  alio  capite  non  eeas 
neceasariam  materiam,  non  video  cur  non  possit  licite  earn 
adhiberi  tantum.  In  naeramentis  enijn  quae  nulla  tnodo  sunt 
de  meetaitate  talutig,  quale  est  de  solis  veniaHbus  in  tali 
caan,  non  videtur  ita  neceesarium  adhiberi  materiam  omnino 
certam  ut  obligetur  quis  sub  culpa  mazime  mortali.  Nam 
ad  hoc,  ut  quiB  prudonter  operetur,  tatii  eat  quod  adhHeat 
tnateriam  probabilein.    Mac  aittem  est  valde  prooabilis,"^ 

That  may  be  all  very  true  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  dying  man,a  vaUd  sacrament  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
I  for  one  should  not  like  to  depend  merely  on  a  probably 
valid  confession,  especially  since  its  vahdity  could  so  easily 
be  made  certain.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that,  putting  ail 
things  together,  Dicastillo  will  not  authorise  one  to  teach 
that  the  confession  of  venial  ein  in  genere  is  certainly  valid. 
St.  AlpboQSus*  does  not  say  exactly  whether  itie  con- 
fession in  the  case  proposed  is  certainly  either  valid  or 
invalid;  he  merely  advises  the  coufessorto  get  the  penitent 
to  confess  some  sin  in  specie,  Tamburini^  cites  Dicastillo 
with  approval.  Father  Ballerini  is  more  advanced  than 
either. 

There  ia  only  one  other,  Lacroix,  whom  I  shall  examine ; 
and  I  do  so  because  he  lays  down  his  views  more  explicitly 
than,  perhaps,  any  other.  He  tells  us  in  n.  623,  that,  even 
when  there  is  no  necesEdty,  a  confession  of  venial  aiu  in 

>N.  761.  *  Homo  Ap.  Tr.  nit.  9 ;  cf.  Praz.  n.  71,  in  flue. 

'  Mettu  Conf.,  ct^.  x.,  n.  17.  .  , 
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genere  'will  suffice  for  the  validity  of  the  SacvameBt,  uut 
that  Buch  is  the  more  common  opimOD  of  theolo^aae.  And 
ret  in  □.  623  be  had  said  that  saoh  a  confession  is  not 
lawful ;  giving  as  his  reaaon  that  it  is  ag^ainst  the  praetioe 
o£  the  Chm-oh,  and  because  aomething  more  is  required  by 
the  judicial  nature  of  the  absolution.  Now,  sinee  l^e 
general  coofessioa  is  sufficient  for  the  validit7,  it  eaa 
become  unlawful  onlj  hy  reason  of  a  positive  prec^t. 
What  is  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a  pree^tT 
We  shall  see  a  little  further  on. 

I  have  written  at  such  length  that,  perhaps,  mj  readen 
will  require  to  be  reminded  of  what  the  question  is.  It  ■ 
this :  When  there  is  no  neceesitrj',  is  the  offlifessioQ  (rf  sin 
ui  genere  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament  f  It 
will  be  seen  that  theologians  are  not  so  explicit  when  they 
b*eat  of  tite  confeseion  of  mortal  sins  already  remitted,  as 
when  treatiug  of  the  confession  of  venial  sins.  But  from. 
what  has  been  said  this  observation  naturally  ansee ;  H 
they  hesitate  so  much  in  allowing  ns  to  confess  venial  am 
in  genere,  why  should  they  not  equally  hesitate  in  allowing 
us  to  confess  in  the  same  general  way  mortal  edns  already 
remittedt  Hence  I  consider  that  the  two  cases  should  be 
treated  alike.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  explaining  tliifl 
hesitation.  One  is,  tJiat  explicit  confession  is  required 
directly  by  a  precept,  and  only  indirectlv  affects  the  validity 
of  the  Sacrament.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  required  for  the 
validity  of  the  Sacrament  directly.  Whatever  may  be  eaid 
of  the  first  explanation,  I  think  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
second  cannot  stand ;  there  is  no  theologian  who  defends 
it.  Accordingly  I  answerthe  question  proposed  by  saying 
that  confession  of  sin  in  genere  is,  in  the  case,  and  not 
taking  contrition  into  account,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
validity  of  the  Sacrament. 

Here  a  person  will  naturally  ask,  how  I  oui  represott 
an  opinion  as  certain  which  Suarez  and  the  great  body  u 
theologians  who  follow  him  think  only  more  probablet 
For  why  do  those  writers  refuse  to  alio*  thie  doctrine  to  be 
followed  in  practice  f     "  Propter  incertitudinem  materie." 

The  answer  will  appear  from  what  has  been  stated 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It  will  be  remeffib««d* 
that  Soto  and  a  number  of  the  older  tiieologians  taught 
that,  even  in  case  of  neceasity,  a  confession  of  sin  m 
gtnere  would  not  suffice  tor  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament. 
'  At  present  no  one  thinks  their  opinion  probable ;  but  it 
*Cf.  Biipn,p.  886. 
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was  not  so  in  the  time  of  Snarez.  If,  in  case  of  neceaeily,  ' 
-Aere  was  a  donbt  about  the  TaHdi^  of  eneh  a  confeasioD, 
it  18  no  Wonder  fliat  there  was  equal  doubt  when  there  was 
no  necesHit^  at  alL  Bnt  since  t2\  now  hold  tiiat  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  Talidi^  in  case  of  nocessitf ,  the 
groond  is  cut  from  under  the  difficulty ;  and  I  am  guite  con- 
vinced that,  if  Suarez  were  to  come  back  again,  we  should 
liear  no  more  from  him  of  the  "  incertitndo  materice." 

II. — But  what  about  the  lawfulnesa  of  BO  confessing? 
lo  other  words,  can  a  confessor  absolve  a  penitent,  who,  in 
ordinarj  circnmstanccs,  and  without  being  in  any  necessity, 
confesses  his  sins  only  m  gmere  ?  I  am  not  now  dealing 
with  counsels ;  for  every  one  admits  that  it  U  well  to 
mention  some  sin  in  tpecie.  But  is  there  an  obligation  to 
do  so? 

The  question  turns  in  what  I  have  already  explained. 
tf  there  is  a  divine  precept  binding  us  so  to  confess — why 
then  we  are  bound.  If  there  is  no  such  precept,  we  are 
Iree.     Is  there  such  a  precept? 

The  evidence  is  already  before  us,  and  each  one  can 
judge  for  himself.  In  my  opinion  the  Couucil  of  Trent  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  at  all  Neither  can  we  argue 
from  the  practice  of  the  faithful,  for  that  could  easily  have 
risen  from  the  counsel  given  by  all  wiitera.  The  only  other 
proof  is  the  teaching  of  theologians ;  and  I  must  admit, 
that  to  my  mind  the  opinion  in  favour  of  the  obligation  is 
not  shown  to  be  at  all  so  common  as  it  is  sometimes  r^re- 
sented. 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  authority  of  theolo- 
gians in  a  question  of  tiiia  kind.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
examine  the  question,  let  him  read  the  17th  Thens  of 
Cardinal  Franzelin's  admirable  book  on  Tradition.  It  is 
fully  admitted  on  all  sides  that,  when  theologians  are  fairly 
agreed  about  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  such  agreement  ia 
not  to  be  thought  of  little  account. 

Well,  there  is  a  certain  doctrine  with  regard  to  which 
theologians  are  pretty  unanimous.  They  teach  that,  when  . 
a  man  is  dying  in  a  strange  land,  and,  ^m  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  cannot  make  himself  under- 
stood, if  he  is  not  certain  of  having  contritioQ,  he  is  bound 
to  confess  through  an  interpreter  at  least  some  one  sin  m 
tpide?- 

>  See,  for  example,  Snarez,  Diap.  86,  S.  6,  n.  5 ;  Yuqaez,  ({.  91.  %,  i, 
±S,B,b,hc;  Diana,  Tr.  3,  Res.  60,  0.5;  S.  Alph.,  ii.479. 
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From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  great  bod^  of  theolo> 
giaos  maiutaia  the  existence  of  a  divine  precept  binding 
us,  if  we  confess  at  all,  to  mention  some  special  sin  when 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  No  doubt  such  a  precept  would 
sufSciently  explain  how  the  same  writers  who  admit  the 
validity  of  a  generic  confession  in  the  case,  can  deny  its 
lawftilnesB. 

But  Father  Ballerini'  is  ready  with  another  explanation. 
He  thinks  that,  as  the  dying  man  is  not  sure  of  bis  contri- 
tion, he  is  bound  to  go  to  coufeasion.  Father  Ballerini 
admits  further  that,  according  to  the  common  teaching  of 
the  older  theolo^ans,  the  penitent  cannot  be  absolved 
unless  he  is  willing  to  confess  some  sin  in  gpeeie  through  an 
interpreter.  But  why?  Because  the  older  theologians, 
whilst  admitting  the  vaJidity  of  a  generic  confeaaion,  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  certainty  of  that  opinion. 
They  thought  it  probable  that,  after  all,  such  conieasion 
might  not  be  snB^ient ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  proposed, 
the  penitent  would  be  bound  to  supply  certainly  TaHd 
matter  for  absolution. 

Well,  the  vaKdity  of  generic  confession  is  now  certain: 
it  would  be  recognised  as  such  by  those  old  theoIogianB, 
could  they  come  back  again.  Are  we  not  Justified,  therefore^ 
in  assuming  that,  as  the  premises  are  changed,  the  conclu- 
sion also  should  be  different  ?  and  that,  if  Suarez  or  Laymann 
held  with  us  the  certain  vahdity  of  generic  confession, 
they  never  would  have  imposed  an  obligation  ol  mentioD- 
ing  a  sin  in  ^eeie  1 

Let  us  extend  this  a  little.  Take  an  ordinary  confeoun 
in  which  the  penitent  has  no  mortal  sin  to  confen. 
Theologians,  headed  by  Suarez,  more  commonly  admit  an 
obligation  of  telling  some  venial  sin  in  gpede.  Dicastallo 
and  others  hold  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  but  against 
the  more  common  opinion.  What  is  the  reasonmg  of 
Suarez  ?  It  is  this ;  speculatively,  the  generic  confession 
is  sufficiently  vahd ;  but  practically  the  penitent  is  bonnd 
to  confess  in  tpede,  "propter  incertitudinem  mat^n." 
Surely,  if  Suarez  thought  a  generic  confession  certainly 
TaHd,  he  would  have  come  to  the  very  contradictoiy 
oonolnsion. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  dedde 
that  this  explanation  of  Father  Ballerini's  is  correct;  but, 
until  you  show  that  it  is  untenable,  yoa  will  not  be  justified 

■Noteon  Giiir,a.  604,  Q.  9. 
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in  asserting  that,  according  to  the  common  teaching  of 
theologians,  penitents  are  bound  to  confess  some  Tenia!  ein 

What,  then,  shonid  a  confessor  do  t  I  think  it  will  be 
nsefol  to  distinguish  different  cases. 

1.  If  the  penitent  can  be  easily  got  to  mention  some 
Btn  tn  ipecie  gmerica,  I  should  certfumy  ask  him  to  do  so. 
This  much  at  least  is  due  to  the  opinion  formerly  the  more 
common. 

2.  But  if,  because  of  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  the 

fenitent,  he  cannot  be  easily  got  to  mention  some  such  sin, 
should  not  hesitate  to  absolve   him   absolutely  in   the 
ordinary  cases,  and  provided  he  were  otherwise  dirooBod.' 

3.  If,  however,  the  penitent  were  in  danger  of  death, 
I  should  be  more  careful  to  get  him  to  mention  some  sin 
in  tpede,  lest  by  any  chance  specific  confession  should  be 
required  for  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament.  I  should 
absolve  him,  nevertheless,  absolutely,  if  there  were  no  hope 
of  getting  more  than  a  generic  confession, 

4.  With  regard  to  children,  this  practical  observation 
may  be  useful.  Children  often  mention  in  confession  what  is 
not  Eonfnl  at  all.  Again,  when  they  do  tell  what  is  in  itself 
(infill,  it  often  happens  that  is  not  so  in  them,  from  want 
of  advertence.  And  yet  we  know  that  they  have  com- 
mitted some  venial  sins  in  their  past  life.  Would  it  not  be 
well,  then,  to  get  them  to  confess  in  a  general  way  all  the 
sins  of  their  me?  Thus  the  confessor  may  be  sure  that 
the  Sacrament  will  not  be  invahd,  at  least  from  want  of 
confession. 

One  other  remark  and  I  have  done.  It  often  happens 
that  penitents,  in  confes^ng  mns  already  remitted,  make 
use  of  some  such  expression  as  the  following :  I  accuse 
myself  of  sins  against  charity  in  my  past  life.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  such  a  confession  is  not  without  its 
dagger.  If  indeed  the  penitent  means  to  accuse  himself  of 
ail  ih&  sins  he  ever  committed  against  charity,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  penitent  has  no 
definite  suas  before  his  mind,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  not  intend  to  confess  all,  the  danger  is  manifest. 

For,  many  theologians  hold  that  such  a  confession 
is  not  sufiiciently  determinate.  If  a  priest  were  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  consecration  over  eleven  Hosts, 
intendingto  consecrate  only  ten  of  the  number,  the  Rubrics 

I  See  St.  Alph.,  n.  604. 
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c£  the  Miaaal^  tell  that  there  would  be  no  coiuecratioiL  In 
the  same  waj,  aceordiitg  to  these  authors,  if  a  confeBSor 
pronotmces  the  words  of  abBolutiou  over  buib  the  number 
of  wliich  is  not  detennified,  there  will  be  no  absolution. 
Dicastillo  argues  at  great  length  in  favour  of  thie  opinion.* 
On  the  otherhand,  many  writorB  hold  that  it  is  not  neceseai; 
to  determine  the  nuntber  of  sine.  There  ib  no  argument 
from  the  Rubrics ;  for  the  word  "  this  "  in  the  form  of  the 
Eucharist  manifestly  requires  a  determination,  whilst  no 
such  word  is  found  in  the  form  of  Penance.  Again,  they 
say,  if  one  owes  a  hundred  pounds  and  pays  ten,  not  deter- 
mming  which,  who  would  say  that  there  is  no  paymait  t 
But  absolution  is  only  the  cancelling  of  debt.  Id 
the  same  way,  if  a  person,  for  ten  crimes  of  the  same 
kind,  had  incurred  ten  ezcommuoications,  and  had  got 
absolution  from  two,  not  determining  which,  no  one  would 
say  that  he  should  get  absolution  anew  from  tho  >rhole  t^L 
This  is  the  view  of  Lacroix'  and  De  Lugo,*  with  many  othem 
We  need  not  expect  to  decide  tae  qnestioQ ;  bat  we 
should  take  care  that  penitenta  do  not  aome  to  the  ground 
between  the  two  stools.  It  may  not  be  thought  necessai; 
or  adyisable  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  when  explaining 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  to  tbe  people.  In  the  confes- 
eioual  we  should  adopt  the  safer  opinion. 

W.  MacDonaid. 


THE  NUMBERING  OF  THE  HOUBS  IN  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL.— IL 

THE  second  passa^  in  this  Gospel  in  which  an  how 
of  the  day  is  desiznated  by  its  number  ocean  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  chapter,  where  we  read  tiiat  it  was 
about  "the  fflithhour,"  whenour  Lord  sat  by  Jacob's  wdl, 
outside  the  Samaritan  city  of  Sichar. 

Was  this  the  "  sixth  hour "  according  to  the  Jewith 
computatdon,  in  oth^-  words,  the  hour  of  noon  ?  Or  was 
it  the  "  sLxtb  hour,"  coonted,  as  in  oiur  modem  oompatatton, 
from  midnight  or  from  midday,  that  is  to  say,  b  o'clo<A:, 
whether  morning  or  eyening  t 

>  De  Defect,  tat.  \ii.,  n.  1.  *  De  Poeoit.  Disp.  tL,  Dnk  nii- 

•  N.  631.  _  *  DiBp.  liT.,  n.  143. 
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Dr.  Townson  and  kboae  who  with  him  adopt  the  view 
suggested  in  the  latter  question,  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  evidence  fumiBhed  hy  Eastern  usage.  From  the  earliest 
timeB  down  to  onr  own  day,  the  women,  not  only  in  Judea, 
but  generally  throughout  the  East,  have  been  accustomed 
to  go  out  from  the  towns  and  ^'illages,  to  draw  water  from 
tbe  neighboiuing  wells,  not  at  midday,  but  in  the  morning 
and  in  ttie  evening.  Hence,  eays  Dr.  Tow^ison,  in  examin- 
ing iSt.  John's  statement  that  it  was  the  "sixth  hour" 
when  our  Lord  sat  by  the  well  and  spoke  with  the  woman 
who  had  oome  from  the  city  to  draw  water,  "it  ia  not 
veryprobable  that  midday  was  the  hour  intended.  Among 
the  Eastern  nations,  exact  observers  of  ancient  usages,  die 
women  had  stated  times  of  going  to  draw  water  from  the 
wells.  This  they  did,  not  in  the  neat  of  the  day,  but  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  or  the  evening." 

Apart  from  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  usage 
itself,  maintained,  as  it  has  been,  with  unvaried  uniformity 
down  to  the  present  day,  muoh  hght  is  thrown  upon  the 
question  by  the  references  to  this  usage  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  for  instance,  that  the  morning  was  one  of  the  times 
at  which  the  women  went  out  to  draw  water,  is  inferred 
from  an  incident  in  the  narrative  of  Saul's  search  for 
his  father's  asses.  With  the  servant  who  accompanied 
him,  he  came  to  Ramatiia,  the  city  of  Samuel,  and 
determined  to  consult  the  seer,  "and  when  they  went 
up  ttte  ascent  to  the  city,  they  Jbitnd  maids  coming  out  to 
£-a\o  water."'-  And  the  hour  of  the  incident  thus  mentioned 
seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  following  verses,'  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  then  very  early  in  the  morning, 
while  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  sacrifice,  appa- 
rently a  morning  sacrifice,  which  Samuel  was  about  to 
offer. 

That  the  evening  also  was  a  time  at  which  the  women 
tiius  came  to  draw  water,  is  evident  froin  the  24th 
Chapter  of  Genesis.  We  there  read,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  EUezer  Into  Mesopotamia,  to  bring  back  a  wife 
for  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abmham,  his  master,  that  Ehezei 
"  went  on  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the  city  of  Nachor ;  and  when 
he  had  made  the  camels  lie  down  without  the  town,  near 
a  well  of  water,  in  the  evening,  at  the  time  when  women  are 
wont  to  come  out  to  dram  vmter  .  .  he  said,  0  Lord,  the  God 


■  1  Kings,  ix.  11. 
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of  my  master,  Abraham  .  .  Bebold,  I  stand  tugli  the  spring 
of  water,  cmd  the  daugfUera  of  the  inhabitants  of  thia  ett^  utu 
eome  out  to  draw  wattr,"  ^.,  Sfe} 

Thus,  thee,  it  is  inferred  that  the  "  sixth  hour,"  men- 
tioned by  St.  John,  cannot  have  been  the  hour  of  midday, 
the  "HLzth  hour"  of  the  Jews,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  the  sixth  hour  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
that  is  to  say,  six  o'clock,  morning  or  evening.* 

Plausible  as  this  reasoning  is,  it  is  manifestly  far  &om 
conclusiTe.  The  very  usage  referred  to  is  relied  upon,  and 
apparently  with  reason,  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
view.  If,  they  ask,  the  hour  indicated  by  the  Evangelist 
was  any  such  boor  as  six  o'clock,  morning  or  Qvening,  when 
accordiug  to  Eastern  usage  the  women  of  the  city  would 
have  come  out  to  draw  water  from  the  well,  could  it  have 
happened  that  but  one  woman  should  have  come,  and  that 
the  long  conference  with  her,  and  the  subseqaent  incidents, 
narrated  by  St.  John,  could  bave  taken  place,  as  they  mani- 
festly did,  without  interruption  1  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  not  seem  strange  that  this  woman  should  have 
come  there  at  an  unusual  hour.  For,  as  they  add,  from  the 
few  incidents  of  her  personal  history  revealed  by  the 
Gospel  narrative  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  it  may  without 
difficulty  be  inferred  that  reasons  were  not  wanting  why 
"  the  woman  of  Samaria  "  who  came  to  the  well  on  tbu 
occasion  should  have  chosen  for  doing  so  a  time  when  the 
place  would  be  comparatively  deserted. 

Again  we  may  usefully  refer  to  the  narrative  of  Canon 
Farrar.  "  Starting  early  in  the  morning,  to  enjoy  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  cool  houi-s  for  travelhng,  He  stopped  at 
length  for  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sychar.  ...  It  was  the  hour  of  noon,  and  weary  as  He 
was  with  the  long  journey,  and  possibly  also  with  the 
extreme  heat,  our  Lord  sat  'thus'  on  tiie  well  .  .  .  His 
disciples  .  .  had  left  Him,  to  buy  in  the  neighbouring  city 

'  GenefdH,  xziv.,  10-13. 

*  Greavell,  who  adopta  Dr.  ToviiKn'a  opinion  M  to  St.  John'i 
method  of  designatiDg  the  hoitra,  coneiden  tluit  it  was  the  eTening, 
nther  than  the  morning,  "  sixth  hour,"  when  our  Lord  arrived  at  l£e 
well.  Some  other  cotnmentittori,  hovever,  by  whom  this  riew,  aa  to 
the  compatatioQ  of  hom^,  is  adopted,  prefer  to  auppoae  that  ais  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ia  the  hour  here  indicated.  The  fact  that  St.  John*! 
expreaaion  is,  in  this  view  of  hia  method  of  desiKDating  the  hosn, 
thna  neceaaarilf  ambiguous,  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
conaidcration  of  the  general  question  as  to  hia  metliod  of  tesaltmag 
thehoon. 
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what  was  necessary  for  their  wants.  .  .  .  Hie  solitude  was 
broken  by  the  approach  of  a  woman.  In  a  May  noon  in 
Palestine  it  is  probable  that  the  heat  may  be  indeed 
intense,'  but  it  is  not  too  intense  to  admit  of  moving  about ; 
and  this  woman,  either  from  accident,  or,  possibly,  Decause 
she  was  in  no  good  repute,  and  therefore  would  avoid  the  hour 
when  the  well  would  he  thronged  in/  all  the  women  of  the  city, 
was  coming  to  draw  water." 

1  Ae  to  the  part  of  the  jear  in  which  this  iaddeut  occurred,  two 
views  prerail  amon^  comracntaton.  Some  place  it  in  or  about 
December ;  others,  in  or  about  May. 

The  advocateB  of  both  opinioDB  are  Bubatantiallv  agreed  that  a  note 
of  lime  is  to  be  found  in  those  words  of  our  Lord's  discourse  to  His 
disciplea  on  this  occasion,  after  their  return  from  the  city : — "  Bo  you 
□ot  sBj :  There  are  vet  four  months,  and  then  the  harvest  cometh? 
Behold,  1  say  to  you,  lift  up  jour  eyes,  and  see  the  countries ;  for  thef 
■le  white  already  to  tiarvest."  (St.  John  iv.  35.) 

Two  widely  differing  interpretations  of  this  passage  have,  however, 
been  put  put  forward.  According  to  one  of  these,  the  words  "  there  are 
yet  four  months,  and  then  the  harreat  cometh,"  are  to  be  understood  as 
containing  the  note  of  timt,  and  consequently  as  indicating  the  month 
of  December,  four  months  before  the  barley  harvest  in  April,  as  the 
time  of  this  incident.  In  this  view,  the  subeoquent  statement  as  to 
the  fields  being  "  white  to  liarvest,"  must  of  course  be  understood 
merely  in  a  metaphorical  senee,  referring  to  the  spiritual  harvest  which  it 
was  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  to  gather  in. 

In  the  other  view,  the  Btstemeot  as  to  the  fields  being  then  "white 
to  barvest,"  is  to  be  r^;arded  as  fixing  the  time  of  this  incident.  If 
this  interpretation  be  followed,  it  is  clear,  from  other  considerations, 
that  the  harreat  referred  to  must  have  been  the  wheat  harvest,  which 
in  Falestine  is  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  barley  harvest,  so  that  the 
rrfereuM  ^onld  then  be  widerstood  as  indicating  the  month  of  May. 
In  this  view,  the  previous  words,  as  to  t)ie  "  four  months  "  before  the 
harrest,  must  obviously  be  nnderstood,  not  as  a  statement  of  fact,  but  in 
some  other  sense. 

A  most  interesting  exposition  of  the  question  thus  raised  will  be 
found  in  the  volume  of  F.  Coleridge's  Life  of  onr  Life,  on  the  Mmistry 
of  St.  John  Baptist.    F.  Coleridge  adopts  the  latter  of  the  two  views 

K'  ist  stated.  In  common^  with  the  great  majority  of  the  commentators 
y  whom  tbe  passage  is  so  understood,  he  regards  the  words  as  to  the 
"  lour  months  as  a  proverbial  eipression.  "  Our  Lord  does  not  say, 
There  are  yet  four  months,  .  .  .  but,  Do  not  i/nu  nay,  or  .  .  .  have  you 
not  a  saying,  There  are  four  months,  and  then  harvest  cometh."  Four 
moDtha  was  the  common  interval  between  seed  time  and  harvest  In  the 
Holy  I^nd.  "  The  fields  white  unto  harvest  before  their  eyes  suggested 
an  immediate  reaping,  in  which  sower  and  reaper  would  be  one.  But  it 
vfM  not  to  be  so.  llie  harvest  was  yet,  as  the  proverb  »aid,  four  months 
off.  And  when  it  came  He  was  to  be  gone,  and  they  were  to  be  in  His 
place,  inheriting  Bis  labonre  and  reaping  the  fruit  of  His  Passion, 
iritbont  which  there  could  be  no  harvest  of  souls."  The  Mimitry  of 
St.  Joht  Baptal.    Note  7  (Second  Edition,  pp.  328-440). 

VOL.  m.  2  0 
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The  third  and  last  remaming  passage  is  that  in  which 
St.  John  (iv.  49-53)  narrates  the  miraculous  cure  of  the 
ruler's  son. 

"  The  mler  saitb  to  him :  Lord,  come  down  before  tliat  toy 
SOD  die. 

"  Jesua  saith  to  him :  G!o  thy  way,  thy  son  liveth. 

"  The  man  believed  the  word  which  Jesus  said  to  him,  and  went 
his  way.  And  as  be  was  going  d'lwn,  his  servants  met  him :  and 
they  brought  word,  saying,  that  his  son  lived. 

"  He  asked  therefore  of  them  the  hour  in  which  he  grew  better. 
And  they  said  to  him  :  Yesterday,  at  tbe  seventh  hour,  the  fever 
left  tiim.  The  father  therefore  knew,  tbat  it  was  at  the  same  hour 
that  Jesus  said  to  him,  Thy  son  liveth." 

What  hour,  then,  is  it  that  is  thus  desigoated  by  the 
Evangelist !  Is  it  the  seveuth  hour  according  to  the  Jewish 
mode  of  computation,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  hour  aft«r 
noont  Or  is  it  the  seventh  hotu'  according  to  the  modem, 
and  so-called  "  Roman,"  computation,  that  is  to  say,  seven 
o'clock  morning  or  evening  ? 

Dr.  Townson's  statement  in  support  of  his  vieAV  is  as 
follows.  The  "seventh  hour"  thus  designated  by  the 
Evangelist  cannot  have  been  so  early  as  one  o'clock,  p.m., 
and  must  therefore  have  been  the  "  seventh  "  hour  in  the 
modem  mode  of  computation,  and  consequently  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  For,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  the 
distance  of  Cana,  where  our  Lord  then  was,  frx>m  Oapher- 
naum,  where  the  ruler's  son  lay  at  the  point  of  deatb,  was 
not  more  than  about  twenty-five  miles — five  or  six  houre' 
journey, — perhaps  even  less.  If,  then,  the  hour  at  which 
the  anxious  father  was  aaaured  by  our  Lord  of  the 
miraculous  cure  of  his  son,  was  so  early  in  the  day 
as  one  o'clock,  P.M.,  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  that 
paternal  affection,  animated  by  the  hope  ot  finding 
his  son  restored  to  health,  should  not  have  prompted 
him  immediately  to  set  out  for  home.  And  if  age  or 
infirmities  had  rendered  him  unable  thus  to  undertake  the 
short  journey  during  the  remaining  hours  of  that  day, 
surely  his  family,  when  they  saw  the  miracle  that  had  be^ 
wrought,  would,  instead  of  waiting  until  next  day,  imme- 
diatefy  have  sent  off  a  messenger  who  with  good  speed 
might  have  brought  the  news  to  Cana  that  ui^L  But 
neither  was  done.  It  was  not,  then,  until  the  next  day 
that  the  welcome  intelligence  reached  the  anxious  father. 
Then,  on  his  way  to  Caphemanm,  bis  servants  met  him. 
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bringing  him  the  oewB  that  his  son  was  restored  to  health, 
and  that "  yesterday,  at  the  seventh  hour,  the  fever  left  him." 
What  other  inference.  Dr.  Townson  asks,  can  we  draw  from 
this  narrative,  but  that  "  the  seventh  hour,"  at  which,  as  the 
father  was  thus  assured,  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  was 
not  "  the  seventh  hour"  in  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  compu- 
tation, and  was  consequently  the  seventh'  hour  in  the 
modem  sense,  and  thus  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

The  reasoning  thus  set  forth  may  no  doubt  be  re- 
garded as  presenting  a  somewhat  formidable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  those  who  consider  that  St  John's 
mode  of  designating  the  hoars  is  the  "Jewish"  mode, 
followed  by  the  other  Evangelists.  But  the  difficulty  is  far 
from  being  an  insuperable  one.  "  This  argument,"  says  the 
late  Bishop  of  Kerry,  referring,  in  his  Note  on  this  pasnage,' 
to  the  line  of  reasoning  just  now  set  forth,  "  has,  we  thmk, 
very  httle  force  ;  because  the  Ruler,  believing  the  word  of 
our  Lord,  may  not  have  been  uneasy,  and  because  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  journey  are  unknown  to  us.  From 
this  passage,  therefore,  no  decisive  argument  can  be 
adduced  to  show  how  St  John  computed  time." 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  view  thus  suggested,  it 
may  be  usefril  to  notice  another  view  of  the  case,  plainly 
not  devoid  of  probabiHty,  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  some  recent  writers.  How,  they  ask,  does  it  appear 
from  the  Gospel  narrative  that  the  ruler  did  not  return 
home  immediately  after  his  interview  with  our  Lord? 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  interview  took  place,  and  that 
the  miracle  was  wrought,  at  the  "seventh  hour"  in 
the  Jewish  sense,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  seventh  hour 
from  sunrise,  or,  as  we  should  call  it  "  one  o'clock."  What 
difficulty  is  here  involved  ?  After  sunset  the  same  evenitig 
the  Jews  would  have  commenced  a  new  day ;  and  thus  the 
"seventh  hour"  at  which  the  miracle  had  taken  place  would 
be  to  them  as  one  o'clock  the  day  before,  or  "  the  seventh 
hour,  yesterday."  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  difficulty 
disappears  even  though  an  interval  of  only  five  tir  rix 
hours  intervened  between  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord 
and  their  confirmation  by  the  servants.' 

I  3he  EpislUs  and  Gogpeli  of  the  Sundays  throngli'ivt  the  Year,  n-ltk 
Notu,  crilical  and  explanatory.  NoteH  on  St.  John  iv.  46-53,  (20tb  Sun- 
day after  Pentecost). 

*  This  view  is  well  set  forth  in  the  Ntm  Tctompnt  Comnienliii'i  f'.ir 
EnglUh  Readers  {in  loc.),  edited  by  Dr.  EUicott,  tho  (Protestant)  Bietiop 
of  Glottceater  and  Bristol. 

D,q,i,.cd  by  Google 
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As  against  this  view  it  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  although  the  Jewish /gshra?  daya  were,  for  religions 
and  ceremoQial  purposes,  regarded  as  beginning  at  sunset, 
it  is  probable  enough  that  the  ordinary  civil  day  of  the 
Jews,  as  in  our  modem  mode  of  computation,  began 
not  at  sunset  but  at  midnight.'  It  is  by  no  means 
clear,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  justified  m  relying  on 
Jewish  usage  as  wan-anting  the  inference  that  wnen  the 
servants  spoke  of  " the  seventh  hour  yesterday"  they 
were  speaking,  after  sunset,  on  the  day  ot  the  miracle, 
and  referring  to  an  earlier  hour,  in  the  afternoon,  of  that 
same  day. 

Passing  over,  then,  this  view  of  the  case,  and  aaenming, 
as  we  are  asked  to  do,  that  the  father  was  not  met  by  his 
servants  on  his  homeward  journey  tmtil  the  next  day,  in  the 
ordinary  modem  sense  of  tne  expression,  we  shall  still  find, 
in  th(!  direction  indicated  by  Dr.  51'Carthy'a  Note,  abun- 
dant reason  for  hesitating  to  regard  St,  John's  narrative 
as  fnviiishing  any  evidence  that  his  method  of  designating 
the  hi'urs  differed  from  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 

As  regards  the  diflBcnlties  of  the  ionmey,  and  conse- 
quently the  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  likelihood  of  xiv 
being  undertiiken  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  of  importance 
to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  site  of  Caphemaum  nor  that 
of  Caiia.  can  now  be  determined  with  anything  approacbing 
to  certainty.   In  the  case  of  Caphemaum,*  indeed,  tuis  uncer- 


tainty cannot  very  notably  affect  the  general  result.  But 
as  regards  Cana,  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  two 
sites  in  question,  now  oc<.'itpied  by  the  Arab  villages, 
Khurbot  Kana,  and  Kefr  Keuna,'  though  not  very  far  apart, 

'SceDr.  Molloj'Bpaper.alreadyrefeTTedto.  f IitiSR  Ecclesiasticai. 
R»COB»,  TOl.  9.  p.  452,  June  1873.) 

>  It  is  indeea  true,  as  obicrved  bj  Canon  Famir,  that  the  a^cnInellt^) 
about  the  aite  of  CapheroBum  "  nould  fill  eeveral  Tolnmes."  Each  ot 
the  thn^  localities  finds  supporters.  But  all  three  are  atuated  on  the 
northern  or  north-western  snore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  within  s  vvrf 
short  distanceof  each  other.  And  as  regards  the  two  between  which,  as 
is  now  jirenerally  recognised,  the  choice  is  really  to  be  made,  the  time 
needed  for  passing  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  These  are  the  localities  now  designated  Khan  Minyth,  and 
THl  Ham.  The  fonuer  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Lake ;  tlie  latter,  somewhat  more  to  the  north. 

•  Kbiu-bet  K&na  lies  about  9  miles  to  the  north,  Eefr  Eenna,  about 
4  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Nazareth.  On  some  mops  the  fonner,  on 
others,  the  latter,  ia  marked,  without  any  indication  of  imoertainty,  ae 
the  Bite  of  Gaua. 

Kburbet  K^na  is  spokea  of  bj  some  modent  trsTeUen  as  Kaaa 
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OB  regards  mere  local  diBtance,  are  very  differently  circiun- 
stanced  as  regards  facilities  of  access.  And  to  now  large 
an  Dxtent  the  conolusiyeness  of  Dr.  Towneon'e  reaaoning, 
above  set  forth,  must  consequently  be  afi'ected  by  the 
exieting  uncert^ty  as  to  the  true  site  of  Cana,  is  evident 
from  the  following  description,  given  by  a  recent  traveller. 
The  author  of  7Ae  Land  and  the  Book  thus  describes  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  him  in  passing  from  one  of  those 
villages  to  the  other.  "  As  we  cannot  now  turn  amde  to 
visit  the  Eana  [Khurbet  K&na]  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Buttauf  [the  plain  of  Zaoulon,  lying  north  and 
north-east  of  Nazareth],  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
my  ride  thither  on  a  former  occasion.  We  obtained 
our  gnide  from  this  village  [Kefr  Kenna],  and,  as  they 
are  hunters,  and  famihar  with  every  acre  of  this  region, 
they  are  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  .  .  We 
followed  the  stream  which  drains  off  the  water  into  the 
Buttauf  ...  It  was  on  that  day  a  boisterous  brook,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  rain  .  .  .  The  day  we 
crossed  the  Buttauf,  ike  eastern  luslfofit  was  a  lake,  and  the 
path  .  .  led  through  the  oozy  spongy  end  of  it.  It  teas  the 
most  nervous  ride  J  ever  made.  For  two  miles  the  horses 
waded  through  mud  and  water  to  the  knees,  along  a  path 
less  than  two  feet  wide,  which  had  been  tramped  down  to  a 
consistency  sufficient  to  arrest  the  sinking  foot  for  a 
moment ;  but  if  the  careless  or  jaded  na^  stepped  else- 
where, he  sank  instantly  into  a  quivermg  quagmire. 
After  several  adventures  of  this  sort,  we  '  came  to  land '  j  nst  at 
the  foot  of  Kfina." '  Plainly,  if  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  "  Ruler "  of  Caphemaum  on  his  homeward 
journey  were  in  any  degree  similar  to  those  thus  desciibed, 
it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  may  have 
deferred  his  return  until  next  morning.  And  that  he 
should  have  done  so  must  seem  all  the  more  probable  if  we 
suppose,  as  we  are  surely  justified  in  doing,  that  he  had 
come  from  Caphemaum  to  uana,  or  at  least  had  made  the 
last  portion  of^the  journey  thither — perhaps  over  the  very 
path  described  by  Br,  Thompson — In  the  hours  immediately 

el-Jali].  The  eiiBteiic«  of  such  a  nuue  would  no  doubt  BtrengUiea  the 
<a8e  for  identifying  this  with  "  Cana  of  Galilee."  It  ia,  however, 
altogether  denied  b;  others  that  suj  trace  la  to  be  found  of  auch  a  deaig- 
nation.  And  Bome  of  those  who  reg&rd  Kefr  Kenna  as  marking  the  dte 
of  Coua  auert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  name  Kcnna  el-JaliTis  some- 
timeseiTeu  to  it. 

>  The  Land  and  Oe  Booh.    By  W-  M.  Thompson,  D.D. 

L    r.  ;i:,..C00ylf 
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preceding  his  interview  with  our  Lord.  In  reference  to 
the  poin^  relied  on  by  Dr.  Towneon,  that,  if  the  return  of 
the  ruler  were  thun  delayed,  his  servants  would  have  been 
Kent  on  to  Cana  immetuately  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
miracle,  and  would  tiius  have  reached  Cana  on  the  same 
night,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  what  reason  is  there  to  eappose 
that  the  precise  object  of  the  ruler's  journey,  or  bis  destina- 
tion when  leaving  home,  was  known  by  his  family  in  time 
to  allow  of  this  course  being  taken?  May  be  not,  from  fear 
of  ridicule  in  the  event  of  failure  in  his  mission,  or  for  some 
other  reason  of  which  we  have  no  indication,  have  kept 
secret  both  his  Idestination  and  the  purpose  of  ms 
journey  ?  When  absent  from  Caphemaum,  in  the  direction 
of  Oana,  may  it  not  have  been  his  practice,  a  practice 
rendered  necessary  by  the  condition  of  the  roads  or  paths, 
to  return  home  about  a  certain  horn-  of  the  da^  %  Axia  what 
is  there  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  merely 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  when  thus  returning,  and 
without  any  information  sufficiently  definite  to  induce  tbem 
to  undertake  a  long  journey  in  search  of  him,  that  the 
servants  bad  gone  out  to  meet  him  ? 

There  is,  in  fine,  anotber  aspect  of  the  case,  apparently 
worthy  of  consideration,  whicn  seems,  however,  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  commentators  who  have 
examined  this  question,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to  have 
received  from  them  the  attention  whichfrom  its  importance 
it  seems  to  claim. 

It  is,  then,  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  not 
with  a  narrative  such  as  that  of  the  calling  of  the  disciples 
(St.  John,  i.  39),  or  of  our  Lord's  interview  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  (iv.  6),  or  of  the  Crucifixion  (xix.  14), 
in  which  the  EvangeUst,  stating  for  the  information  of  hw 
readers  the  time  at  which  an  event  occurred,  could  be  in  no 
way  constrained  by  any  law  of  historical  narrative  to 
follow  the  mode  of  designating  the  hours,  that  was  in 
use,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  country  in  which 
they  took  place.  An  Eastern  traveller,  for  instance,  of  the 
present  day,  in  describing  the  events  of  his  journey,  is  not 
only  justified  in  adopting  our  mode  of  designating  the  days 
of  the  month  and  the  nours  of  the  day,  but  would  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  skilful  narrator  if,  without  a  very  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  points  of  difference,  he  were  to  foUow  any  other 
course.  The  case,  however,  would  be  different  if,  mstead 
of  describing  for  the  information  tif  hie  readers  the  day  or 
the  hour  at  which  an  event  of  his  narrative  took  place,  he 
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were  quoting,  and  to  all  appearance  quoting,  the  very  words, 
of  a  conversation  betmeen  natives  of  tfit  country  afl  to  the 
oecurrence  of  the  event  in  question. 

Now  this  is  manifestly  the  case  in  this  passage  that  we 
are  here  examining.  The  Evangeliat  does  not  state,  as  a 
matter  of  narrative,  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  at  the 
seventh  hour  on  the  previous  day.  What  he  narrates  is  a 
eonvereafion  on  this  subject  between  Jews — the  Jewish 
"ruler  of  the  qmagogue'  and  hia  servants.  "He  asked 
therefore  of  them  t^e  hour  wherein  [his  son]  grew  better. 
And  Viey  said  to  him :  '  yesterday,  at  the  seventh  how  the 
fever  left.  hinL' " 

We  should  not  indeed  be  justified  in  maintaining  that 
any  other  interpretation  of  this  narrative  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  Cathohc  doctrine  of  Scriptural  laspira- 
tioo.  But  it  is  at  all  events  safe  to  assert  that  tlie  obvious 
and  natural  tendency  of  the  narrative  as  thus  set  forth,  is 
to  convey  the  impression  that  this  very  form  of  expression 
-was  used  by  the  servants  themselves.  Thus  then,  on  this 
ground  alone,  independently  ofall  other  considerationfl,  we 
should  be  justified  in.  inferring  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  miracle  as  narrated  by  the  Evangelist  are  by  no  means 
such  as  to  require  us  to  suppose  that  "  the  seventh  hour  " 
thus  mentioned  is  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
the  ordinary  Jewish  sense. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  Hour  of  our 
Lord's  Crucifixion—"  quaestio  difficilis,"  as  it  is  so  justly 
described  by  Maldonatus  and  by  Cardinal  Toletus,  "  quae 
maxima  antiquorum  et  recentiorum  exercuit  ingenia" — we 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  but 
little  aid  ie  contributed  towards  its  solution  by  the  theory 
that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  hours  are  counted  not  from 
Hunrise  or  sunset,  but  from  midday  or  midnight.  For, 
-whatever  rehance  may  be  placed  on  this  as  an  ingenious 
a  priori  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unwarranted  to  represent  it  as  deriving  any  solid  support 
from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Gospel  itself  as  to 
the  usage  of  the  Evangelist  in  this  respect. 

W.  J.  Walsh. 
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ST.  ADAMNAN,  NINTH  ABBOT  OF  HY. 

rthe  year  1845,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller  was  poking  with 
I  German's  pertinacity,  through  the  ahelves  of  the  Town 
Library  of  Scbaffbausen  in  Switzerland.  In  a  comer  of 
the  room  he  found  a  high  book  chest  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  old  MSS.  without  title  or  number  of  any  kind,  and  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  heap  he  came  upon  a  dark  brown 
parchment  manuscript  bound  in  moth-eaten  beech  wood, 
covered  with  calf  skm,  carefully  clasped  in  front,  and  veiy 
neatly  and  curiously  sewed  at  the  back.  It  was  a  goodly 
quarto  of  68  leaves,  with  double  columna,  written  on  daik 
coloured  goat  skin  parchment  in  large  heavy  drawn  letterp 
of  the  character  known  as  minuscular.  Everything  aboot 
the  MSS.  showed  great  antiquity — the  cover,  the  parch- 
ment, the  lettering,  and  the  ornamentation.  Dr.  Keller  at 
first  thought  he  had  come  upou  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
treasure  ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  He  only  recovered 
a  lost  treasure  anr)  secured  its  preservation  for  the  learned 
world.  On  examination,  the  MS.-  turned  out  to  be  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  copy  of  Adamnan's  Life  of  Saint 
Coliimba,  made  in  lona  either  during  the  lifetime  of 
Adamnan  himself,  or  certainly  within  a  few  years  after  his 
death. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  identicetl  MS. 
discovered  by  Stephen  White  in  the  Monastery  of  Richenau, 
and  published,  with  some  variations,  botii  by  Colgan  and 
the  Bollandista.  Bow  then  did  it  come  to  pass  that  it  was 
fonud  in  the  old  book  chest  of  Schaffhauaen  Library  1 

The  celebrated  Benedictine  Monastery  ofRichenau — 
Au^  Dives,  or  the  Hich  Meadow — was  dtuated  on  a 
pleasant  fertile  island  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  an  ex|iaii- 
aionofthe  Cpper  niu'iic.  Tlic  MouaBtcry  was  suppressed 
in  1798,  but  it  seems  that  before  its  suppression  most  of  its 
literary  treasures  were  carried  off,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  old  Irish  MS.  waa  trausterred  to  the  neighbouring 
Town  of  Schaffhausen,  also  on  the  Rhine,  where  it  was 
consigned  to  the  bottom  of  the  old  book  chest  until  the 
German  scholar  brought  the  hidden  treasure  again  to  U^t. 

The  Monastery  of  Richenau  in  the  ninth  century  appears 
to  have  had  many  Irish  inmates,  and  this  is  not  unnatural, 
for  the  great  Irish  Monastery  of  St.  Gall  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Constance,  and  considerable 
intercourse  would  naturally  take  place  between  the  two 
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hoiiBee.  WalafriduB  Strabo,  Abbot  of  Richenau,  from  842 
to  849,  had  been  previonsly  Dean  of  St.  Uall,  and  in  his 
writings  shoWB  an  ultimate  knowledge  of  many  things  oon- 
neoted  with  Ireland  which  he  could  have  learned  only  from 
Irishmen.'  We  know,  too,  from  other  Bouices,  that  crowds 
of  Irishmen  came  to  France  and  Germany  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  that  many  of  them  brought  their 
books  from  their  schools  at  home  along  with  them,  as 
Bungat  brought  the  books  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Monastery  of  Bobbio.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how 
some  of  the  monks  of  lona,  driven  from  home  by  the 
Norsemen,  who  so  oiloa  plundered  the  island  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  woold  migrate  to  some 
friendly  monastery  on  the  Continent  carrying  their  Uterary 
treasure  along  wiUi  them. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  SchaShaiisen 
MS.  of  St  Columba'fi  Life  was  written  in  the  Island  of  Hy 
bj'  one  of  the  Family,  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  ceutiuy.  The  character  is  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
^hich  we  have  almost  contemporary  specimens  in  the  Book 
of  Kelle,  and  the  Book  of  Durrow,  and  which  is  now  uni- 
versaUy  acknowledged  to  be  purely  Irish ;  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  chapters,  and  of  the  capital  letters,  is  Irish ;  the 
orthography  is  Irish,  and  what  is  stranger  than  all,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  written  in  Greek  oa  the  last  page  of  the 
MS.,  and  m  Greek,  of  which  we  have  other  specimens 
remaining  m  old  Iri^MSS-with  the  same  pecuhar Hpelling, 
in  the  same  semi-uncial  character,  without  accents,  and 
without  breathings — a  fact  which  of  itself  indisputably 
proves  that  the  Greek  tongue  was  taught  and  written  in 
the  Irish  School  of  Hy  1170  years  ago. 

ThB  Colophon,  or  superscription,  in  rubric,  at  foho  136, 
at  the  end  of  the  life,  records,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
the  name  of  the  scribe : — "  Whoever  reads  these  books 
on  the  virtues  of  St.  Columba,  let  him  pray  to  the  Lord  for 
me  Dorbbeneus,  that  after  death  I  may  poseess  eternal 
life." 

In  713,  Tighemach  records  the  death  of  Dorbene, 
Abbot  of  Hy,  the  very  year  of  his  election  to  that  high 
office.  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  Dorbene  was  the  writer 
of  the  Schaffhausen  MS. ;  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
of  the  same  name  in  our  annals  except  of  one  Dorbene, 


>  For  iDBtance  the  details  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Blaitmac  of  Ions 
by  the  Dancfl  in  834,  which  he  describes  in  L^tiu  verse,  and  may  have 
iMined  from  &  fugitive  who  vos  perhaps  the  bearer  of  this  very  H.S. 
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whose  eon  Failan  is  said  to  have  died  in  734.  This 
Dorbene  waa,  aa  Dr.  Reeves  thinks,  a  layman,  and,  if  his 
eon  died  in  724,  he  himself  in  the  cotuse  of  nature  mngt 
have  hved  and  died  before  Adamnan.  But  the  abbot  who 
died  in  71S,wouldhave  outlived  Adamnan  only  nine  years, 
and  in  all  probabiKty  had  been  for  many  years  Bcribe  of 
the  monasteiy,  and  may  have  written  the  book  at  the 
dictation  of  Adamnan  himself. 

And  now,  who  was  Adamnan?  Unfortunately  we 
know  very  little  of  his  early  youth.  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, at  least  by  impUcation,  that  he  was  bom  at  or  near 
Drumbome,  in  the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  and  Co.  Donegal 
The  Church  of  Drumbome  was  foimded  by  St.  Columba, 
but  St.  Adamnan  is  the  patron ;  and  this  fact,  too,  indicates 
his  connection  with  the  locahty.  There,  also,  he  seems  to 
have  spent  his  earher  years ;  for  it  was  there,  he  says,  "  in 
my  youth,  that  a  very  old  man  called  Ferreol,  a  servant 
of  Christ,  who  is  buried  in   Drumhome,  told  me  *'  of  a 

glorious  vision  which  he  saw,  when  fishing  in  the  vatleyof 
le  Finn,  on  the  night  of  Columba's  death.  Scarcely  any 
traces  of  the  old  Church  of  Drumhome  now  remain ;  but  it 
was  once  nobly  endowed  by  the  O'DonneUa,  Even  bo 
late  as  1609,  an  luquisition  tells  us  that  "  there  are  in  the 
said  parish  of  Drumhome,  four  quarters  of  church  land, 
three  quarters  of  Columbldlle's  land,  each  quarter  containing 
six  townlands,  then  in  the  posseesioa  of  Lewis  O'Clearv, 
the  bead  of  that  family  which  ike  Four  Masters  have  made 
illustriouB  for  ever.  The  old  church  viaa  finely  situated 
near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  not  far  from 
BaUintra,  in  hearing  of  the  sea,  and  in  view  of  the  bold 
range  of  mountains,  where  the  sons  of  ConaJl  Gulbau  so 
long  and  so  nobly  defended  their  ancient  freedom. 

Adamnan'fi  father,  Ronan,  was  sixth  in  descent  from 
that  same  Conall  Gulbau,  and  thus  belonged  to  the  royal 
blood  of  Tireonell ;  bis  mother  was  Ronnat,  a  daughter  of 
Tirenna,  the  territory  that  in  ancient  times  extended  from 
Lough  Foyle  to  Lough  Swilly.  Thus  Adamnan  was  of 
the  same  family  as  St.  Columba  himself;  for  Columba  was 
grandson  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  and  Adamoap 
was  sixth  in  descent  from  the  same  Fergus.  He  was  born 
in  624,  according  to  the  best  authonties,  just  twenty-seven 
years  after  Columba's  death,  and,  as  we  may  fairly  assume, 
was  in  his  youth  placed  under  the  care  of  the  monks  of 
Dramhome,  in  whose  old  churchyard  he  himself  tells  as 
many  of  the  monks  of  Columba  await  a  bappy  resurrectioii. 
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How  long  the  boy  remained  in  Iub  native  Tirhugb,  feeding 
his  spirit  on  the  glorious  visioa  of  its  waves  and  mountains, 
we  cannot  DOW  ascertain.  It  wasatthat  time  thecustomfor 
scholars,  even  of  the  noblest  birth,  to  visit  the  great  monastic 
schools  of  the  country,  and  all  the  more  celebrated  masters 
were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  eager  students,  who  hved 
on  their  wits,  and  lodged  as  best  as  they  could,  generally 
in  little  huts  of  their  own  contrivance.  A  curious  story  is 
told  of  St.  Adamnan  himself  in  his  youth,  which  amu- 
singly illustrates  what  may  be  called  the  University  life  of 
the  time. 

Finnachta,  afterwards  Monarch  of  Ireland,  from  675  to 
695,  and  Adamnan's  greatest  friend,  although  ol  the  blood 
royal,  was  at  first  very  poor.  He  had  a  house  aud  wife, 
but  01^  one  ox  and  one  cow.  Now  the  King  of  Feara 
Ros  (Carrickmacross)  strayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fiimachta's  hut,  his  wife,  too,  was  with  him  and  a  crowd 
of  retainers;  but  they  could  not  find  their  way  home,  for 
the  night  came  on  dark,  cold,  and  stormy,  so  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  tiie  hut.  Small  as  it  was,  the  size 
of  the  house  was  greater  than  its  wealth.  Finnachta,  how- 
ever, "  struck  the  ox  on  the  head  and  the  cow  on  the  head,'' 
and  feasted  all  the  king's  people  sumptuously,  so  that  no 
one  was  hun^y. 

Then  the  lung  and  Queen  of  Feara  Ross  gave  large 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  generous  Finnachta,  and  made  him 
s  great  man.  Shortly  after  this  time,  Finnachta,  not  yet 
king,  however,  was  one  day  coming  with  a  large  troop  of 
horse  to  his  sister's  house,  and  as  they  rode  along,  tney 
overtook  "  Adamnan,  then  a  voung  school-boy,  travelling 
the  same  road,  with  a  vessel  full  of  milk  on  his  back. 
Anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way,  Adamnan  stumbled  and 
fell,  spilling  all  the  milk,  and  breaking  the  jar  to  pieces." 
The  cavalcade  rather  enjoyed  the  fun,  and  rode  away ; 
but  Adamnan  pursued  them  closely,  and  said  :  "  0,  good 
men,  I  have  reason  to  be  sad,  for  there  are  three  good 
school-boys  in  one  house,  and  they  have  us  as  two  messen- 
gers— for  there  is  always  one  going  about  seeking  food  for 
the  five — and  it  came  to  my  turn  to-day.  The  gathering 
I  made  is  scattered,  and,  what  I  grieve  for  far  more,  the  bor- 
rowed vessel  has  been  broken,  and  I  have  no  tneans  to  pav 
for  it."  But  Finnachta  declared  he  would  make  it  all 
right,  and  he  kept  his  word.  He  not  only  paid  for  the 
vessel,  but  he  brought  the  scholars — clerics  they  are  called 
— ^to  bis  own  house,  and  their  teacher  along  with  them,  he 
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fitted  up  the  ale-hoiise  for  their  reception,  and  gave  them 
such  aboimdiog  good  cheer,  that  the  profeBsor,  exhilarated 
by  the  ale,  or  mlcd  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  as  the 
atmals  say,  declared  that  Finaachta  woiild  one  day  become 
tlie  Ein^  of  all  Ireland,  "  and  Adamnan  shall  be  the  head 
of  the  wisdom  of  Erin,  and  shall  become '  soul's  friend,'  or 
confessor,  to  the  king." 

When  Adamnan  was  duly  trained  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Irish  schools  at  home,  his  thoughts  naturally  turned  to 
lona.  Forthatremoteislet,flurroanded  by  the  stormy  watere 
and  under  the  misty  skies  of  the  Hebrides,  bad  long  been 
the  reli^ous  home  of  his  race  and  family.  It  was  founded 
by  the  great  Cohiraba,  with  twelve  companions  of  his  own 
kith  ana  kin.  It  was  now  thronged  by  crowds  of  pilgrinis 
and  scholars,  most  of  whom  still  came  from  the  Columbian 
houses  in  Donegal,  Sligo,  and  Meath.  It  was  the  head  and 
centre  of  the  Columbian  Order;  and  almost  all  its  Abbots 
hitherto,  and  for  long  after,  came  of  the  royal  race  of  Fergus, 
son  of  Conall  Gulban.  At  this  very  time,  when  Adamnan 
was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  a  cousin  of  his  own, 
Seghine,  fifth  Abbot  of  Hy,  ruled  the  entire  Order.  So 
witli  the  south  wind  blowing  fair,  wo  may  suppose  the 
young  scholar  launched  his  curach  on  the  Poyle,  and 
sweeping  past  the  hills  of  Inishowen,  he  would  in  about 
twelve  hours  see  Columba's  holy  island  slowly  riEdng  from 
the  waves.  As  his  bark  approached  he  would  eagerly  note 
all  the  features  of  the  island — the  central  ridge,  the  low 
moory  shores,  and  narrow  strait  about  a  mile  wide  separating 
it  from  the  Ross  of  Mull,  on  the  mainland.  With  a  heart 
swelling  with  emotion,  he  must  have  stepped  on  the  shore 
of  Port  Ronain,  and  then  kneeling  prostrate  before  the 
Abbot  in  his  wooden  cell,  he  begged  to  be  admitted  to 
the  habit  of  the  Order,  And  we  may  be  sure  the  venerable 
Seghine  received  with  open  arms  the  strong-limbed,  fair- 
haired  hoj,  who  was  sprung  of  his  own  ancient  line,  and 
bom  in  his  own  Tirhugh. 

Adamnan  be^an  his  noviciate  about  650,  and  after 
thirty  years'  service  in  the  brotherhood,  was  himself  raised 
to  the  Abbatial  Chair,  in  679.  We  know  little  of  his  life 
during  this  period,  except  that  it  was  eminent  for  virtne 
and  learning.  We  have  undoubted  proofs  of  his  succen 
in  saored  studies,  not  only  in  the  works  that  remain,  but 
also  from  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wae^ 
says  Venerable  Bede,  a  virtuous  and  learned  man  pre- 
emmently  skilled  in  Sacred  Scripture :  "  Krat  enim  vir  bonus 
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et  sapiens,  et  scientia  Scripturarum  Qobilisaime  iu^tructus." 
This  IB  high  testimony  fromahiffh authority.  Father  H.  Ward 
felt  himself  justified  in  saying  that  Adamnan  was  thoroughly 
educated  in  all  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  liberal,  sacred, 
and  asceticfd ;  tliat  he  was  also  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  laws,  and  history 
written  iu  his  native  tongue :  "  Edoctus  est  omnes  liberales, 
sacraa,  et  asceticas  disoiplinas,  linguas  etiam  Hebraicam 
et  Greecam ;  et  quicquid  patria  lingua  (iu  qua  tunc  plerte- 
que  scientiae  et  I)ryadum  quae  uou  fiierant  damnata  dog- 
mata), scriptum  est  vel  artium  vel  legum  vel  historianim." 

Yet  this  learned  monk  was  not  above  giving  his 
assistance  iu  the  manual  labour  of  the  monastery.  Ue  tells 
us  in  his  life  of  St.  Oolumba,^  how  on  a  certain  occasion  he 
and  a  number  of  other  monks  cut  down  as  many  oak  trees 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  probably  Arrau,  as 
loaded  twelve  boats,  in  order  to  procure  material  to  repair 
the  monastery ;  and  how,  when  detained  by  an  adverse 
wind,  St,  Columba  heard  their  prayer,  and  procured  for 
them  a  favourable  breeze  to  waft  them  home,  lliis  fact, 
incidentally  mentioned,  proves  that  most  of  the  monastic 
cells  were  made  of  oaken  boards,  which  were  covered  in 
with  a  roof  of  reeds.  St.  Columba's  own  hut  is  represented 
as  tabulU  mffultum,  and  we  know  from  other  somces  that 
as  a  protection  against  the  weather  these  cells  were 
harundine  tecta.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  "  Vita 
Columbae  "  is  so  valuable,  because  it  gives  us  incidentally 
uot  only  a  graphic  picture  of  the  simple  and  pious  hves 
of  the  Family  of  Hy,  but  also  of  their  food,  their 
clothing,  their  monastery,  and  their  entire  social  arrange- 
ment& 

Although  St,  Adamnan  ruled  the  monastery  of  Hy  from 
679  to  his  death  iu  704,  he  paid  several  visits  to  Ireland,  and 
exercised  a  large  influence  both  on  its  ecclesiastical  and 
ciWl  pohty.  This  was  due  partly  to  his  high  character  for 
leammg  and  holiness,  partly  to  his  position  as  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Columbian  Houses,  and  m  great  measure  also 
to  his  influence  with  Finnachta,  the  High  King  from 
675  to  695.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of 
these  visits  nor  the  work  done  on  each  occasion,  but  the 
substantial  facts  are  certain. 

In  the  year  684  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Northumbrian 
King  Ecg&id,  made  a  descent  on  Magh-Bregh,  that  is  the 

>  Book  U.,  c  45. 
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eastern  plain  of  Meath  along  the  sea  shore.  They  pillaged 
and  slaughtered  in  the  naual  fashion,  and  fiirtaermore 
carried  off  many  captives  male  and  female.  This  attack 
waa  wholly  unprovoked,  and  as  Bede  testifies  brought  down 
upon  the  Northumbrian  prince  the  eic;nal  chastiBement  of 
heaven.  In  the  following  year,  rashly  advancing  against 
the  Pictish  King  Brude,  Ecgfrid  was  slain  and  his  anny 
routed  at  a  place  called  Dun  Nechtain.  Thereupon  Aldfrid 
his  brother  returned  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  for 
many  years  an  exile,  andsucceeded  to  the  throne.  Aldfrid 
during  the  years  he  spent  in  Ireland  became  intimate  with 
Adanman ;  our  annatists  call  him  the  alumnus,  or  foster 
BOQ  of  Adamnan.  Now,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
the  latter  took  occasion  to  pay  him  a  visit,  in  order  to 
obtain  by  his  friendly  offices  the  release  of  the  captivee. 
Miraculously  crossing  the  Solway  Frith,  whose  rushing  tide 
"  the  best  Bt«ed  in  Saxon  land  ridden  by  the  best  rider  could 
not  hope  to  escape,"  he  came  to  tlie  Northumbrian  Court,  at 
Bamborough,  and  aeems  to  have  been  received  with  open 
arms  by  his  alunmus,  who  at  once  coneeoted  to  restore  the 
captives,  sixty  in  all,  whom  shortly  after  Adamnan  brought 
home  to  Ireland.  But  this  visit  to  the  EngUsh  court  had  other 
important  consequences.  When  he  saw,  says  Bede,  during 
his  stay  in  our  province  (probably  at  Easter)  the  canonical 
rites  of  our  church,  and  was  prudently  admonished  that 
they  who  were  placed  on  a  Uttle  comer  at  the  end  of  the 
world  should  not  persevere  in  their  peculiar  Pafichal 
observance  against  flie  practice  of  the  universal  church,  he 
changed  his  mind  and  willingly  adopted  our  custom.  Oa 
the  same  occasion  hevisited  the  monaateiy  of  Jarrow  where 
the  monks  greatly  admired  the  humility  and  modesty  of 
his  demeanour,  but  were  somewhat  scandalized  at  bis  ui^ 
frontal  tonsure  from  ear  to  ear,  then  known  as  flie  tonsure 
of  Simon  Magus. 

Onhis  return  to  Hy,  Adamnan  tried  to  induce  his  monks 
to  adopt  the  Roman  Paschal  observance,  but  they  were  so 
much  attached  to  the  pracfice  sanctioned  by  their  great 
and  holy  founder  that  even  Adamnan  failed  to  bring  about  a 
change.  It  was  not  until  716,  twelve  years  after  his  death, 
that  they  finaQy  consented  to  adopt  the  Dionysian  cycle 
of  nineteen  years  in  fixing  Easter  Day. 

He  was  more  successful  in  Ireland.  On  his  return 
thither  with  the  captives  in  686,  a  Synod  seems  to  have 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  brin^g  about  this  change, 
to  which  he  himself  allades  in  ms  fife  of  St.  Colnmba. 
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Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  the  Synod  can  he  exactly 
ascertained  ;  it  ia  not  unlikely,  however,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  Hill  of  Tara  at  the  "  Rath  of  the  Synods,"  where 
tradition  still  marks  out  the  place  of  "  Adanman'e  Tent " 
and  "  Adamuan'a  Croea."'  Others  think  it  was  held  a  much 
later  date  in  696  or  697,  when  "  Adamnan's  Canon  "  was 

Eublished,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on.  It  ia  certain, 
owever,  that  Adamnan  exerted  his  great  influence  thence- 
forward to  introduce  the  new  Paschal  obaervance  into 
Ireland,  although  he  did  not  perhaps  finally  succeed  until 
towards  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  this  occasion  Adamnan's  visit  was  not  of  long 
duration,  but  he  paid  a  aecond  visit  to  Ireland  in  692 — 
fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Failbhe, 
as  the  Ainnals  say.  This  time  it  was  a  political  question 
that  attracted  ViiTn  from  Hy.  For  forty  reigns  the  men  of 
Leinster  had  been  paying  the  cow-tax,  known  as  the 
Bommean  tribute,  to  the  princes  of  the  Hy  Neill  race,  to 
^vhichrace  Adamnan  himself  belonged.  Finnacfata,bowever, 
the  present  High  King  and  the  old  friend  of  Adamnan,  re- 
mitted this  tribute  at  the  prayer  of  St.  Moling,  whom  our 
Annalists  represent  as  having  recourse  to  a  curioos 
equivocation  to  effect  his  prupose.  The  king,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  saint,  consented  to  renut  payment  of  the  tax  for  "the 
day  and  night."  "  All  time,"  said  the  Saint,  when  the  king 
had  pledged  his  royal  word  to  this  remission,  "  is  day  and 
night ;  thou  canst  never  reimpose  this  tax."  In  vain  the 
monarch  protested  that  he  had  no  auch  intention,  the  Saint 
kept  him  to  his  word,  jpromising  him  heaven  if  he  kept  it, 
aua  the  reverse  if  he  did  not  When  Adamnan  heardnow 
weakly  the  king  had  yielded  the  ancient  rights  of  the  great 
Hy  Neill  race,  he  was  somewhat  wrathiiil,  and  at  once 
sought  out  the  monarch,  and  asked  to  aee  him.  The  king 
was  playing  chess,  and  told  Adanman's  messenger,  who 
asked  an  interview  for  the  Saint,  that  he  must  wait  until 
the  game  was  linished ;  then  he  played  a  second,  and 
Tvaa  going  to  play  a  third,  when  the  Saint  threatened  him 
with  rea£ng  a  psalm  that  would  not  only  shorten  his  life  but 
excludehim  from  heaven.  Thereupon  became  quick  enough, 
and  at  once  Adamnan  said,  "  Is  this  true  that  thou  hast 
remitted  the  Borumha  for  day  and  night."  "It  is  true," 
said  the  king.  "  Then  it  is  the  same  as  to  remit  it  for  ever, 
said  the  Saint,  and  he  "  scolded  "  him  in  somewhat  vigorous 

'Se«  Petrie'a  Tore,  page  147. 
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language,  and  made  a  song  on  bim  on  the  spot,  calling  him 
R  fooli^,  white-haired,  toothless  king,  and  using  several 
other  epithets  the  reverse  of  complimentary. 

Of  course  all  this  is  the  wort  of  a  northern  bard,  who 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Adamnan  language  which  he  ^sroold 
use  himeelf ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  substratum  of  tmtb  in 
the  story  highly  coloured  as  it  is  by  poetic  fiction.  In 
the  eud, however,  the  writer  adds :—"  Afterwards  Finnachta 

Jilaced  his  head  on  the  bosom  of  Adamnan,  and  Adamnan 
brgave  him  for  the  remissioQ  of  the  Borumha,"  Shortly 
after,  however,  Adamnan  was  again  angry  with  the  king, 
and  foretold  "  that  his  life  would  be  short,  and  that  he 
would  fall  by  fratricide."  The  Irish  life  gives  the  true 
cause  of  the  anger  and  the  prediction:  it  was  because 
Finnachta  would  not  exempt  irom  taxes  the  lands  of 
Columbkille,  as  he  exempted  the  lands  of  Patrick,  Finnian, 
and  Garan.  This  not  unnaturally  incensed  the  Saint  against 
the  unCTatefal  king,  whose  throne  he  heul  helped  to  main- 
tain.  The  prediction  was  soon  verified ;  Fmnachta  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  cousin  in  697. 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Hy  after  this  second  visit  that 

Adamnan  seems  to  have  written  the  life  of  Colxunbkiile. 

Shortly  after  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Ireland  in  697,  and 

apparently  spent  the  reuiaiaing  seven  years  of  his  life  in  this 

country.     It  was  in  that  year,  most  probably,  was  held  the 

Synod  of  Tara  in  which  the  6'ai'n,  or  Canon,  of  Adamnan,  was 

promulgated.     According  to  a  story  in  the  Leabhar  Breac 

there  are  four  great  Laws,  or  "  Canons,"  in  Ireland.     The 

Canon  of  Patrick,  not  to  kill    the   clergy ;  the  Canon  ol 

the  nun  Dari,  not  to  kill  the  cows ;  the  Ctmon  of  Adamnan, 

not  to  kill  women ;  and  the  Sunday  Canon,  not  to  travel  on 

that  day.     The  origin  of  the  Canon  of  Adamnan  was  this. 

He  was  once  travelling  through  Meath,  carrying  his  mother 

on  his  back,  when  he  saw  two  armies  in  confiict,  and  a 

woman  of  one  party  dragging  a  woman  of  the  other  party 

with  an  iron  reaping  hook  fixed  in  her  breast.     At  this  cruel 

andrevolting  sight  Adaronan's mother  iasisted  that  her  son 

-■^-"'^    "       '-3  her  to  make  a  law  for  the  people  that  women 

re  be  exempted  from  all  battles  and  hostings. 

nised,  and  kept  his  word — in  696  according 

Annals — "  dedit  legem  innocentium  populis.'" 

cured  the  passing  of  a  law  exempting  women 

-innocnntes — from   any  share  in  the  actual 

isual  consequenceB,  captivity  or  death.     This 

tially  true,  though  considerably  embellished 
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in  the  details.^  And  Ireland  owes  the  great  Abbot  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  for  procuring  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
irhich  waa  afterwards  re-enacted  in  727  when  the  relics  of 
Adamnan  were  removed  from  lona  to  Ireland  and  "  the 
law  renewed."  There  are  several  oUier  Canons  probably 
enacted  at  a  Synod  at  Armagh  about  the  same  time,  but 
this  is  far  the  most  important  of  them  all. 

The  life  of  St.  Gerald  of  Mayo  represents  Adamnan  as 
governing  the  monastery  of  that  place,  originally  founded 
by  the  Saxons,  for  seven  years.  Tradition  also  connects 
the  Saint  with  the  Church  of  Skreen  in  the  Co.  Sligo,  of 
which  ho  is  the  Patron,  and  was  in  all  propability  the 
Founder.  As  head  of  the  Columbian  Order  it  was  his  duty, 
from  time  to  time,  to  insit  the  Columbian  Churches  m 
Ireland,  of  which  there  were  very  many,  especially  in  Sligo 
and  Donegal.  He  may  thus  have  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Mayo  of  the  Saxons,  although  the  life  of  St.  Gerald  is 
very  onsatisfactoiy  evidence  of  the  fact. 

We  cannot  stay  to  notice  the  alleged  "Cursing''  of 
Irgakch  by  Adamnan.  The  story  is  intrinsically  improb- 
able and  unsustaiued  by  respectable  authority.  In  the  last 
Sjar  of  his  life,  70i,  he  returned  to  lona.  Although  the 
ooks  would  not  consent  to  give  up  St.  Columba's  Easter, 
he  loved  them  dearly  and  wished  to  bless  them  before  be 
died.  After  his  noble  lite  he  might  well  rest  in  peace  with 
the  kindred  dust  of  all  the  saints  of  CouaU  Gulban's  line 
that  sleep  in  the  Holy  Island. 

A  century  later,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sacred 
relics  were  transferred  to  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  known  for 
certain  where  they  were  laid. 

Adamnan's  two  most  important  works  are  hie  "  Vita 
Sancti  Columbi,"  and  his  Book,  "  De  Locie  Sanctis." 

The  Life  of  St.  Columba  baa  been  pronounced  by 
PLnkerton  to  be  "the  most  complete  piece  of  such  bio- 
graphy that  all  Europe  can  boast  of,  not  only  at  so  early  a 
period,  but  even  through  the  whole  middle  ages."  Adamnan 
himself  declares  that  he  wrote  the  book  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Brothers ;  and  that  he  states  nothing  except 
what  waa  already  written  in  the  records  of  the  monastery, 
or  what  he  himself  heard  from  the  elder  monks,  many  oi 
whom  saw  the  blessed  Columba,  and  were  themselves 
witnesses  of  his  wonderful  works.     The  entire  narrative, 

■  The  storj  of  AdamnaD'B  canying  bis  mother  oo  his  back  originated 
in  hie  well-known  filial  piety. 

TOL.  m.  2d., 
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wMch  is  written  in  fairlj  good  Latin,  farniabee  ample  proof 
of  the  trutli  of  this  statement.  Hence  the  ereat  valtie  of 
this  Lii'e,  not  only  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  yirtnes  and 
miracles  of  St.  Colamba,  but  also  as  a  faithM  picture  of 
the  religious  life  of  those  early  times  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  so  well  qualified  to  sketch  it,  and  ^ho  does  so, 
quite  unconsciously.  The  manuscript  in  the  Libraiy  of 
Schaflhausen  is  of"^  equal  authority  with  the  autograph  of 
the  saint,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  actually  written  at  his  die* 
tation,  so  that  the  most  sceptical  cannot  question  the 
authenticity  of  this  venerable  record.  The  Life  was 
printed  irom  this  codex  by  Colgan  in  1647,  and  by  the 
Bollandists  at  a  later  date.  But  me  edition  published  in 
1B37  by  Dr.  W.  Reeves,  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  and 
Celtic  Socie^,  is  by  far  iiie  most  valuable.  The  notes  and 
appendices  to  this  admirable  volume  render  it  a  perfect 
mine  of  wealth  for  the  student  of  Irish  history.  The  Life 
was  translated  into  English,  and  published  with  short  notes 
by  Gill  &  Son,  Dubhn,  1878. 

Venerable  Bede  gives  us  a  very  full  account  of  the 
treatise  de  Locis  Sanctis,  in  the  16th  and  17th  chapters  of 
the  fifth  Book  of  his  Ecclesiastioal  Histoiy.  It  is,  he  Bays, 
a  book  moat  useful  to  the  reader  (in  that  age).  I'he  anthor 
Adanman  received  bis  information  about  the  holy  places 
from  Arcuulfiis,  a  Bishop  from  Gaul,  who  had  bimself 
visited  Jerusalem,  Oustantinople,  Alexandria,  and  all  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  When  returning  home  a  tempest  drove 
his  vessel  to  the  west  parts  of  Britain,'  where  he  met 
Adamnan,  probably  in  Hy,  to  whom  he  narrated  all  the 
noteworthy  scenes  he  had  gone  through.  Adamnan  at 
once  reduced  the  narrative  to  writing  for  the  information  of 
hia  own  countrymen.  He  presented  the  work  to  his  friend 
King  Aldfrid,  through  whose  liberality  copies  were  mnlti- 
pUed  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  if  such  be  the  meaning 
of  Bede's  phrase :  "  Per  ejus  lar^tionem  etiam  minoribns 
&d  legendum  contraditus."  Bede  himself  was  greatJy 
pleased  with  the  book,  from  which  he  inserts  several 
extracts  in  his  own  History,  concerning  Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem,  Mount  OUvet,  and  other  places  in  Palestine.  It 
was  pubhshed  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1619. 

A  Life  of  St.  Patrick  and  various  poems  have  been 
attributed  to  Adamnan,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  they  are  genuine     The   same   may  be  said  of  the 

'  Up  to  the  t«ath  century  Britaniua  included  Scottond. 
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"  Viaon  of  Adanman,"  a  kind  of  moral  discourse  In  Irisb, 
which  pmports  to  relate  a  wonderful  vision  of  jojs  of 
heaven  and  of  the  tormente  of  hell  as  seen  and  narrated  by 
the  saint.  The  work  is  certainly  very  ancient,  but  con- 
tains many  things  that  go  far  to  disprove  its  own 
authenticity. 

When  we  consider  the  hfe  and  writings  of  this  great 
iDan,aswell  as  the  largeinflnence  which  heexercised  onlrish 
affairs  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century,  few 
will  be  disposed  to  question  his  right  tn  take  a  high  place 
amongst  the  saints  and  scholars  of  the  West.  He  has  been 
justly  dsscribed  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Vision"  as  "  the 
noble  sage  of  the  Western  world."  We  have  already  quoted 
Bede's  high  testimony  to  his  virtue  and  learning.  The 
Four  Masters  emphatically  endorse  that  testimony,  and  add 
that  "  he  was  tearful,  penitent,  fond  of  prayer,  diUgent  and 
ascetic ;"  and  that  be  was  moreover  "  learned  in  the  clear 
ouderstanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  God." 

J.  HkaTiT. 


THE  DENIS  FLORENCE  MACCARTHT  MEMORIAL. 

REMEMBERING-  how   easily  the  world,  especially  in 
these  bustling  times,  lets  even  prominent  public  men 
drop  ont  of  sight  when  their  time  comes  to  die,  one  is  sur- 

Erised  at  the  favourable  reception  which  the  proposal  to 
onour  the  memory  of  Denis  Florence  MacCartby,  has 
already  met  with.  He  died  on  last  Good  Friday,  April 
7th,  1882 ;  and  a  committee  was  soon  after  formed  for 
secnring  some  suitable  memorial  of  our  Irish  poet  This 
cotomittee  reckons  among  its  members — Cardinal  Kewman, 
Cardinal MacCabe,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,Lord  O'Hagan, 
Sir  C.  Gavan  Dufly,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  Mr,  Dwyer  Gray,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  Jlr,  Lane 
Joynt,  and  many  other  distinguished  men,  representatives 
especially  of  various  classes  of  Irishmen. 

The  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  Memorial  Committee 
liave  barely  begun  their  labours.  Almost  their  earhest 
«flortB  have  been  directed  to  the  pubUcation  of  a  complete 
and  popular  edition  of  Mr.  MacCartby's  own  works,  apart 

L.;|i,z:;i:v..C00^If 
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from  hifl  marvellously  perfect  translatioiifl.  This  will  be 
issued  immediately,  and  will  promote  the  wider  recognitjon 
of  the  poet's  claims. 

What  wa8  his  work?  He  was  simply  a  true  Irish  poet. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Moore  Centenary  he  waa  hailed  as 
Poet  Laureate  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  a  valid  claim  to  the 
title.  He  devoted  his  life  with  unwavering  fidelity  to  the 
more  graceful  forms  of  literature  ;  and  he  helped  to  prove 
anew  that  there  is  no  more  exquisite  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  fancies  of  the  brain  than  the  Enghsh  tongue 
wielded  by  Irish  genius.  His  muse  sought  her  in^iration 
from  Irish  historj',  Irish  scenery,  and  Irish  feeling.  Many 
arduous  years  were  indeed  consecrated  to  the  transfueton  of 
the  sacred  drama  of  Spain  into  the  language  of  Shakespere. 
But  if  MacCarthy  and  Calderon  are  now  names  as  ineepar- 
ahly  united  in  English  literature  as  Gary  and  Dante— if 
Ticknor,  the  highest  authority  on  Spanish  literature, 
pronounces  MacCarthy's  version  to  be  "httle  less  than 
marvellous,"  and  if  Longfellow  (a  poet  of  closely  kindred 

feniiis,  though  of  much  more  world-wide  fame),  tells  his 
rothcr  poet  that  he  has  read  his  translation  "  with  eager- 
ness ana  delight" — if  one  of  the  consolations  of  his  last 
months  of  declining  health  was  to  receive,  on  occasion  ot 
Caideron's  bi-centcnary,  an  exquisite  medal  from  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy,  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of  Calderon's 
coimtrymen ;  all  these  conquests  on  foreign  fields,  like  the 
Brimide  at  Fontenoy,  only  won  glory  for  Ireland. 

But  it  is  his  Irish  strains  that  will  make  hira  for  ever  a 
poet.  His  *'  heart  untravelled  fondly  turned  "  to  Erin.  He 
cannot  see  the  Bay  of  Naples  without  thinking  of  the  Bay 
of  Dublin,  his  thoughts  wander  from  Misenum  to  Killiney, 
and  he  exclaims : — 

"  My  Dative  bay,  for  many  a  year 
I've  loved  thee  with  a  trembling  fear 
That  thou,  though  dear  and  very  dear 

And  beauteous  as  a  vision, 
Should st  have  some  rival  far  away, 
Some  matchless  wonder  ot  a  bay, 
Whose  sparkling  vaters  over  play 

'Neath  azure  skies  elysian." 

His  wanderings  only  serve  to  set  such  misgivings  at  rest. 
Thus  are  Howth  and  Killiney  and  the  Vale  of  Shangana^ 
and  the  Pass  of  Eein-en-cich,  and  a  thousand  Irish  namea 
embalmed  in  the  aromatic  spices  of  his  verse ;  whilst  his 
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longer  poems  treat  of  Bach  themes  as  the  Foray  of  Con 
O'Donnell  and  the  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan.  The  Itahan 
Sell  Fonnder  would  never  have  been  immortalised  by  his 
muse,  if  the  bells  tbemeelvee  had  not  strayed  from  Fiesole 
to  St.  Mary's  Tower  in  Limerick.  A  Saxon  reviewer  in  the 
Aihenaum  of  thirty  years  ago,  bestowing  great  praise  on 
this  most  interestmg  poem,  accuses  the  poet  of  bathos  in 
making  the  story  end  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  For  a 
truQ  Insh  heart,  such  as  Florence  MacOarthy's,  this  was  not 
bathos,  but 

"  like  noble  mudc  with  a  golden  ending." 

There  ia  one  special  praise  to  which  oar  Laureate  is 
entitled.  Their  adnurera  have  sometimes  to  devise  excuses 
for  what  is  blameworthy  in  men  of  genius.  But  with 
MacCarthy  there  was  no  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Even  in  faia 
earlier  days,  when  he  interpreted  so  well  the  vague, 
pathetic  longings  of  the  young  heart  that  is  "weary  waiting 
for  the  May" — from  first  to  laat  he  never  wrote  a  line  that 
might  not  be  read  alond  round  the  family  fireside,  even  on 
a  Sunday  evening. 

8uch  a  man  mast  not  be  forgotten.  Ireland,  blamed  so 
often  for  being  inear%o»a  momm,  cannot  aObrd  to  be  neglect 
ful  of  a  son  l&e  this.  An  appeal  is  therefore  made  to  all 
IriBhtnen  of  every  class  for  the  means  ot  providing  suitably 
for  the  preservation  of  Florence  MacCarthy'a  memory.  No 
political  or  reUgious  difference  can  here  be  an  obstacle ; 
for  MacCarthy,  though  one  of  the  ardent  and  gifted  band 
who  have  their  place  in  history  as  "  Young  Ireland," 
and  who  founded  the  Nation  and  Duffy's  "  Library  of 
Ireland,"  had  always  the  widest  literary  i^jruipatnies, 
and  was  not  a  politician  at  all,  but  only  a  poet  and 
litterateur. 

Not  only  Ireland  at  home,  but  Ireland  of  the  dispersion, 
will  send  generous  offerings  for  this  purpose.  As  a  slight 
symptom  of  MacUarthy's  abiding  popularity  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  last  Patrick's  Day  four 
New  YoA  papers,  and  perhaps  several  others,  repubUshed 
his  "  Shamrock  from  the  Irish  shore," 

The  warm  and  even  affectionate  zeal  which  this  enters 
prise  has  already  evoked,  almost  before  being  fairly 
begun,  is  a  sure  omen  Hiai,  whatever  coldness  or  neglect 
"we  may  have  shown  towards  other  names  worthy  of 
honour,  and  however  our  poet  himself,  a  man  singularly 
modest  and  retiring,  though  most  genial  and  attractive 
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with  those  who  knew  him  well,  may  in  life  have  escaped 
the  plaudits  of  the  world,  Ireland  is  determined  topreeerve 
in  grateful  love  and  honour  the  name  of  Denis  Flor^ice 
MacCarthy, 

It  is  miportant  that  such  names  shall  be  linked  with 
Catholic  Ireland.  Irish  priests  perform  a  work  of  zea 
and  piety  in  fostering  such  undertakings  by  word  and 
example.^ 


PROGRAMME  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  PROFI- 
CIENCY IN  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  AT  ST. 
COLMAN-S  COLLEGE,  FERMOT. 

THE  question  of  Religious  Education  in  our  Catholic 
Intermediate  Colleges  and  Schools  is  one  of  pressing 
importance  at  the  present  time  for  all  who  are  responsibler 
for  its  direction  or  management.  Already  this  question  haa 
forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  many  priests  who  haro 
been  witnesses  of  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  system 
since  its  introduction  into  our  countrr,  not  because  of  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  manifcetcd  iu  the  pursuit  of  this  all- 
importajit  branch  of  Cathohc  education,  but  for  precisely 
the  opposite  reason.  They  have  seen  with  regret,  and 
almost  with  alarm,  that  secular  learning  not  only  occapies 
the  first  and  chief  place  in  our  schools,  but  has  engrossed 
the  time  and  attention  of  our  masters  and  pupils  to  the 
neglect  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
religious  education.  It  is  now  quite  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  average  boy  of  fifteen  or  eisteeu  years  of  age 
should  know  his  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  be  able  to  account  for  the  many  allusions  to 
geograghjr  and  history  and  mythology  in  flie  prescribed 
lar  and  Virgil  and  Ovid  and  Xenophon 
le   can   repeat   hundreds   of  lines   &om 

ted  to  BUte  that  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.J., 
et,  Dublin,  who  ii  a  member  of  the  T).  F.  HacC^rthy 
e,  will  gladly  take  charge  of  the  mibBcriptioiiB  of 
rieMa  who  may  find  it  more  conv^eot  to  cosuhb- 
!T  than  directljr  with  the  treaanrer.  Dr.  James  Brai^, 
Dublin.  Any  priest  can  re&dily  euliat  the  eo- 
joond  him. 
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The  Traveller,  or  The  Deserted  -Village,  or  whole  cautoB  of 
The  Ijay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  of  Marmwn,  or  of  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  He  is  equally  well  "  made  up  "  in  Greek,  Roman, 
and  English  histoir,  m  Euchd  and  Algebra,  in  Physical 
Qeography  and  perhaps  Chemistry,  and  in  some  one  or  two 
moduli  Ian ^ages.  We  do  not  complain  of  this  proficiency 
in  eecular  knowledge ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  source  of 
i^easore  and  pride  to  us  that  our  CathoUc  schools  are 
holding  a  reapectahle  place  in  this  intellectual  race,  ^at 
what  we  do  complain  of  and  sincerely  regret  is,  to  hear 
fix>m  those  who  have  experience  of  our  achools,  that  this 
average  boy,  whose  mind  ia  so  well  stored  with  secular 
knowledge,  would  not  deserve  an  Exhibition  or  a  Prize,  or, 
very  probably,  even  a  Pass  in  an  examination  on  the  Cate- 
chism. As  for  systematic  religions  instruction  of  a  higher 
kind  than  is  represented  by  the  Catechism — instruction,  for 
instance,  in  Scriptural  histoi^  and  topography,  in  the  great 
events  of  Church  histoiy,  in  the  explanation  of  CathoUc 
dogma  and  discipline,  so  as  to  enable  our  young  CathoUc 
gentleman,  when  he  leaves  the  Intermediate  CoUege,  to 
meet  the  reasonable  doubts  suggested  to  him  by  his  own 
opening  mind,  or  by  his  companions  who  may  be  from 
amongst  those  who  are  outside  the  fold  of  the  (Siurch,  we 
fear  that  such  instruction  is  not  attempted  in  some  of  our 
schools.  If  this  be  so,  the  question  is  indeed  one  of  preesmg 
importance  for  all  concerned. 

This  state  of  reUgious  teaching  in  our  schools,  however . 
deplorable,  should  not  very  much  surprise  us.  It  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act  to  the  puremt  of  secular 
knowledge,  which  is  now  the  way  to  honour  and  profit  for 
the  pupi&,  if  not  for  their  masters ;  while  proficiency  in 
religious  knowledge  is  left  unrewarded.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  young  boys  will  apply  themselves  earnestly 
to  a  branch  of  education,  on  wfiicn  so  little  store  seems  to 
be  set  in  his  own  CoUege  as  weU  as  in  the  Intermediate 
Act. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  this  serious  defect  t  The 
remedy  manifestly  is  to  restore  proficiency  in  reUgious 
knowledge  to  the  place  of  honour  from  which  it  has  faUen 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupils.  This  can  be  done  only  by  adapting 
to  it  the  Intermediate  system :  we  must  have  our  Exhibi- 
tione,  our  Prizes,  and  our  Passes  for  reUgious  knowledge. 
Our  schools  must  pubUsh  their  systematic  course  of 
reUgious  instruction,  and  appoint  examiners  who  are  not 
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connected  immediatelj  with  the  partiotilar  school,  and 
publish  in  their  yeaxly  record  of  ^termediate  snccessee, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  ExibitioneiB  ^id  Prize-men 
and  Pass-men  in  the  branch  of  rehgious  knowledge.  We 
confess  that  we  should  prefer  to  see  this  system  organised 
as  one  whole  for  all  the  CathoUc  Schools  of  the  countiT, 
just  on  the  lines  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  our  priests  would  gladly  subscribe  the 
necessary  funds,  and  in  the  noble  work  they  would  be 
assisted,  beyond  doubt,  by  many  generous,  thou^tful 
laymen.    There  are  not  many  good  works  of  higher  meiii 

But  if  this  ^stem  is  not  to  be  worked  by  all  the  schools 
of  the  coimtry  m  common,  the  next  best  project  is  for  each 
college  and  school  to  stimulate  its  pupils  oy  rewards  of  its 
own.  Some  time  ago  we  invited  attention  to  the  good 
work  in  this  respect  that  was  being  done  in  St.  Malauiy'e 
College,  Belfast,  St.  Vincent's  College,  Castleknock,  and  in 
St  Peter's  College,  Wexford.  And  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  this  example  nas  stimulated  another  important  dioceean 
college  to  do  likewise.  The  president  of  St.  Colman'e 
College,  Fermoy,  writes  to  us,  "The  Bishop  of  Clovne, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacCarthy,  has  established  in  oar  college 
scholarsbipB  for  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge.  The 
idea  of  such  acholarahips  was  suggested  to  me  by  some 
articles  which  ^peared  in  the  Rkoord,  and  especially  by 
a  programme  of  rehgious  scholarships  established  in  the 
diocesan  college  of  Ferns,  which  was  noticed  in  the  same 
publication.     I  enclose  a  programme." 

From  this  programme  we  find  that  in  St  Colmau's 
College,  Fermoy,  there  are  scholarships  to  the  annual  value 
of  £200.  They  are  divided  into  Entrance  Scholarships  and 
Religiotis  Scholarships.  The  Entrance  Scholarships  are 
eleven  in  number,  each  of  £15 ;  four  open  to  freshmen  only, 
three  reserved  to  students  who  have  spent  the  previous 
fear  in  the  college,  and  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
[bur  open  to  both  freshmen  and  old  students  who  are  under 
seventeen  years  of  aga  These  eleven  Scholarships  are  for 
proficiency  in  secular  knowledge.  The  rest  of  the  money 
18  devoted  to  the  scholarships  for  proficiency  in  religioui 
knowledge.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  appending  this 
part  of  the  programme,  and  we  hope  that  the  splendid 
example  of  the  priests  and  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  have 
taxedTthemselves  for  so  meritorious  a  purpose,  will  Btimolate 
other  dioceses  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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SCHOLASSHIPS  TO  THE  VALUE  OP  £200. 
The  following  Scholarshipe  are  offered  for  competitJOD 
daring  the  Seesion  1882-83  :— 

I.— EKTRANCB  SCHOLABSHIF& 

•  •♦•*• 

II.— Bishop's  Soholaeships. 

FOB  PEOnCEBNOT  DJ  BELIQIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

in  order  to  give  an  additional  impnlBO  to  Systematic 
Belimons  Instruction,  His  Lordship,  the  Most  Rev.  I)r. 
ilacCarthy,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  has  been  pleased  to  offer 
three  ScholarBhips  for  proficiency  in  Beligioue  Knowledge 
to  be  competed  for  by  remdent  students  of  St.  Colman's 
College,  during  the  Session  1882-83,  viz.: — 

A.  One  Scholarship,  value  £10,  open  to  students  who 
shall  be  under  fifiten  years  of  age  on  the  Ist  day  of 
Jane,  1883. 

S.  One  Scholarship  of  £lO,  open  to  students  who  shall 
be  trnder  aieteen  years  of  age  on  let  day  of  June,  1883. 

C.  One  Schdarship  of  £10,  open  to  students  who  shall 
be  over  sixteen,  but  under  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  let 
day  of  June,  1883. 

Regulations  and  Conoitions, 
1.  The  Examination  for  these  Scholarships  will  be  held 
in  St.  Cobnan's  CoUeee,  Fermoy,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
Februani,   1883,   ana  all  students  within  the  prescrioed 
limits  of  age  will  be  obliged  to  compete. 

3.  The  Examination  will  be  conducted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  Intermediate  System,  the  exammera 
being  two  priests,  uTtconneded  toitA  the  College,  and  specially 
appointed  tor  the  purpose  by  the  Bishop. 

3.  The  Subjects  for  Examination  will  comprise  (a)  the 
Text  of  Butler's  Catechism ;  (J)  History  of  the  Bible ; 
(a)  Church  History ;  (d)  Exposition  and  Evidences  of 
Catholic  Faith. 

4.  These  Scholarships  are  tenable  by  retident  stDdenta 
daring  the  Summer  Term  of  the  Session  1882-83.     Should 
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acY  of  them,  howeveribe  won  by  Btudents  who  have  already 
gamed  EntraQce  Scholarships,  such  sfcadenta  will  be  pw- 
mitted  to  hold  the  "  Bishop's  Scholarships  "  in  St.  Cohnan'a 
College  during  the  Term  commencing  September  Ist,  1883. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  prizu  will 
be  offered  to  extern  students  of  St.  Colman's  College  who 
shall  score  the  highest  marks  at  the  Examination  in  Reli^oos 
Knowledge,  vie. :  for  the  highest  mark  gained  by  a 
stndent  ur^er  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  prize  of  £l  lOi.; 
for  the  highest  mark  gained  by  a  Student  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  a  prize  of  £2 ;  for  the  highest  mark  gained  by  a 
Student  over  sixteen,  but  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  a 
prize  of  £3. 

No  Student  shall  be  eligible  to  a  Scholarship  or  a  prize 
for  proficiency  in  Religious  Knowledge  who  fails  to  score 
45  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  for 
that  subject. 


LITUHGY. 

I. 

The  term  of  Patehal  Time. 

When  the  statutes  of  a  diocese  state  that  the  paschal  tima 
temunates  on  AscensioD  Da^,  and  the  bishop  wUhes  that  mle  to 
remain  in  force,  does  the  paschal  time,  notwithstanding  the  biihop'i 
action  in  the  matter,  extend  to  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  point  fixed  b;  the  Indult  (4  May,  1851)  CotUrariii 
ifmiitucuTiqve  tion  obttantibiut 

In  these  circumstaaces  Hie  paschal  time  terminates  on 
tiie  Feast  of  the  ABCenmon.  Pius  IX.  granted  to  the  InA 
bishops  the  privilege  of  extending  it  to  the  Octave  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  but  a  bishop  is  not  obliged  to  make 
use  of  that  privilege.  In  his  wisdom  the  bishop  thinks  it 
better  for  the  interests  of  religion  in  his  diocese  to  keep  the 
term  of  Paschal  time  as  fixed  for  this  country  by  P^V., 
and  not  to  apply  the  further  privilege  granted  by  Fins  IX 
Nemo  tenetitr  privilegio  vti. 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  tiie  bishops  understand  die 
Indult  of  1851,  as  a  privilege  granted  to  thanselvea  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  a  duty  they  owe  to  iiieir 
people,  and  not  as  a  concessioD  made  to  the  people  directly 
or  independently  of  their  bishop. 

L.:,l,zi;i:,vG00ylf 
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The  Form  ofBa^titrnfor  Adults. 

The  fire  years  gnmted  by  the  Pope  for  luing  the  short  form 
ID  tba  baptiBin  of  adults  haring  expired,  has  the  bng  form  become 
obllgatoiy  nnder  sin  ? 

The  long  form  is  now  obligatory,  &8  it  was  before 
September,  1876,  and  will  continue  to  beso,mitilarenewal 
<^  ihe  Indiilt  is  obtained. 

m. 

Conditional  BapHam,  should  it  b«  conferred  tn  the  following 
cotes  f 
O'Kane  states  (174)  that  if  a  priest  baptizes  conditionally 
without  making  diligent  inquiry,  and  without  a  reasonable,  not  a 
slight,  suspicion  of  previous  improper  baptism  (451),  he  would  be 
gnOty  of  nn  and  incur  an  irregularity. 

(a)  Sometimes  in  towns,  where  a  number  of  chtldrea  are 
bron^t  to  the  church  together,  the  nurse  who  baptized  may  not 
be  present  or  near  at  hand,  and  the  others  tell  you  there  was  great 
huiry  and  cfmfosion  at  the  time.  Will  this  suffice  for  conditional 
baptism? 

(b)  WLen  a  nurse  says  that  she  dipped  her  hand  in  a  basin  of 
wat«r  each  time  when  naming  each  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons, 
are  the  matter  and  form  sufficiently  simultaneous? 

(c)  Most  midwives  wish  you  to  baptize  after  them.  If  a  not 
very  intelligent  one  seems  to  have  done  aU  that  was  neceseary  (for 
the  priest  has  questioned  her  on  what  she  did),  but  yet  is  anxious 
for  the  conditioual  repetition,  might  the  priest  baptize  conditionally 
on  the  ground  that  her  anxiety  diminished  safflcientty  the  "  fid« 
dignia  testimoniis  "  required  by  the  Synod  of  Mayuooth  ? 

Angwer  to  (a)  The  Synod  of  Mayuooth  lays  down  the 
practical  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  particular  cases  as 
Uiey  occur.  The  bishops  tell  us  to  baptize  conditionally 
tmlees  it  is  certain  on  credible  testimony  that  the  baptism 
conferred  by  the  nurse  or  midwife  was  valid : — "  Baptizare 
snb  conditione  Tolumos  infantes  qui  a  nutricibus  aut 
obstetricibusin  domibuB  privatis  abluti  sunt,  nisi  fide  dignis 
testimoDiis  constet  baptismum  ftusBe  rite  coUatum."  In 
the  absence,  then,  of  certaintj^  of  the  vahdity  of  the 
baptism  by  the  nurBe,  the  priest  is  to  baptize  conditionally. 
Now  this  certainty  is  wanting  when  we  have,  a^ 
St.  AlphouBua  phrases  it,  "  probwis  snepicio  erroria  in  dato 
baptinno" — a  probable  or  prudent  suf^cion  that  the 
former  baptiau  was  not  valid. 

L.:,l,zi;i:,vG00yIC 
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In  our  opimOD,  the  grouqtb  for  this  probable  or  pradect 
suepiciott  of  an  iuTahd  oaptiam  are  not  waDtiug  in  the  case 
stated  by  our  respected  correspondent.  The  priest  has 
received  no  en>hcit  teetimony  to  prove  that  the  baptism 
was  conferred  by  the  nurse.  Even  positive  reason  for 
doubting  this  is  supplied  by  the  witnesses  who  tell  him  that 
there  was  great  huny  and  confusion  in  the  boose  or  apart- 
ment at  the  time.  He  cannot  then  be  certain  that  the  uniBO 
even  set  about  the  baptism.  And  the  instances  of  invalid 
or  at  least  doubtfully  valid  baptism,  even  when  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  nurse  or  midwife  undertook  to  act  as 
minister  of  the  sacrament,  are  so  frequent  as  to  make  it 
a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  priest  to  baptize  conditionally  in 
all  such  cases,  unless  he  is  certain  of  the  validity.  Uf 
course,  in  all  cases  of  private  baptism,  the  priest  is  bound 
to  make  an  investigation  as  beet  he  can  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  sacrament  was  conferred,  before  he  proceeds  to 
conditional  baptism.  Accordingly  in  the  particular  case 
we  are  considering,  the  conditional  baptism  should  not  be 
given  before  the  priest  has  endeavoured  to  confer  with  tlie 
nurse  in  order  to  learn  from  her  whether  she  set  about  ih» 
baptism,  and  what  she  did. 

A  tiMcer  to  (b)  We  think  that  in  this  case  the  application 
of  the  matter  and  form  was  sufficiently  mmultaneons.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  not  physical  but  only  moral 
simultaneity  is  required  in  the  apphcation  of  the  matter  and 
form  of  baptism. 

Antieer  to  (c)  We  are  not  aware,  nor  have  we  heard 

before  now,  that  such  is  the  wish  of  nurses  generally.      In  a 

particular  case  we  should  bo  inclined  to  think  that  the 

persistency  of  the  nurse  in  requesting  the  priest  to  baptize, 

after  he  had  explained  to  her  the  obligation  of  not  repeating 

the  baptism  even  under  condition,  if  it  had  been  validly 

conferred  by  her,raiseB  a  sufficiently  grave  suspicion  that 

she  did  not  do  what  was  required  for  valid  baptism.     Such 

persons,  influenced  by  fear,  or  anxiety  to  preserve  consistency 

with  previous  statements  made  to  some  one  else,  or  for  other 

ot  unlikely  to  conceal  the  truth,  while  at  the 

y  are  resolved  that  the  infant  shall  not  be 

aptism.     At  all  events,  the  mode  of  acting 

38  grounds,  in  our  opinion,  for  this  prudent 

ince  we  believe  that  this  is  a  case  for  con- 

m. 

',  you  know  from  your  missionaiy  experience 
and  nurses  are  wont  to  insist  on  re-DaptiBin, 
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becanse  they  erroneoosly  sappose  that  baptism  conferred 
by  a  prieet  haa  a  special  virtue  which  they  are  anwilling 
to  see  lost  to  the  child,  in  this  case  we  should  not  take 
the  request  made  by  the  midwife  to  be  a  sofficient  reason 
per  te  for  a  conditional  baptism. 

IV. 

May  the  Vialietan  be  administered  by  a  Priest  who  i$  not  vetted 

in  Soutane  and  Surplice  ? 

St.  Lignori  says, "  Mimstrare  Eucharistitiiti  sine  stola  et  anper- 
peQiceo  commnniter  censent  Doctores  esse  mortals  ex  genere  suo." 
May  one  notwithstanding  conform  to  the  custom  of  a  diocese 
tacitly  approved  by  the  bi^op,  of  administering  the  last  sacraments 
to  the  sick  with  a  stole  alone,  "  super  vestem  commnnem  ?  "  The 
contrary  practice  would  be  generally  "  valde  inconveniens " 
(O'Kane,  798).  Even  to  send  them  to  the  house  beforehand  is 
not  practicable. 

In  the  circnmstanceB  of  our  cotm try  you  are  still  justified 
in  very  many  instances  in  following  the  custom  to  which 
you  refer,  and  which  is  tolerated  by  the  bishops  on  account 
of  the  very  great  practical  difficulty  of  adhering  exactly 
to  the  rubric  of  the  ritual.  But  we  ought  to  conform  to 
the  ritual  where  this  great  practical  difficulty  does  not 
exist.  What,  for  instance,  prevents  a  priest  from  taking 
with  him  his  surplice  and  soutane  when  be  drives  to  a  aick 
call  in  the  country  ?  We  fancy,  too,  that  in  many  other 
instances  this  practical  difficulty  would  disappear  if  the  prieet 
provided  himself  with  a  very  light  soutane  of  cashmere  or 
some  such  stuff,  without  sleeves  and  without  lining,  and  a 
snrplice  also  of  fine,  gauzy  material.  Both  would  easily 
fit  in  one  of  those  small  neat  leather  bags  which  are 
now  so  common,  and  which  would  not  bo  inconvenient  or 
unsuitable  for  the  prieet  to  cany  in  his  hand  when  he  walks 
to  a  sick-call  in  the  village  or  its  vicinity. 

V. 
7X«  People  should  kneel  at  the  Creed  when  said  in  Low  Mass. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  custom  in  this  and  several  other  dioceses 
for  the  people  to  stand  while  the  priest  is  saying  the  Creed  at 
Mass.  The  posture  seems  to  be  a  very  respectful  one,  as  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  token  of  their  profession  of  faith  in  the  articles 
oi  the  Creed. 

Ought  the  custom  to  be  allowed  to  continue  ? 

At  the  Creed,  as  at  all  other  parts  of  the  private  Maes, 
except  the  Gospel,  the  kneeling  posture  is  the  proper  one  for 
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the  people.  At  the  Gospel  alone  they  stand.  In  the  Miaaal 
rubrics  we  read:  "  Circometantee  aatem  in  Miaais  privatiB 
semper  genna  flecttmt,  etiam  tempore  Paschali,  praeterqaam 
dam  lectin-  ETan^elivun."^  Ana  we  know  that  the  Samd 
Congre^tion  of  Ritee,  in  a  decree  which  vraa  approved  by 
Urban  Vlll.,  declared  cnstoniB  contrary  to  the  mbrics  of 
the  Roman  Miesal  to  be  abnses.  In  trying  to  abolish  a 
custom  which  is  so  aucient  and  general,  and  wnich  probably 
originated  from  praiseworthy  motiTes,  yon  should  procera 
slowly  and  prudently.  You  should  first  take  coansel  with 
your  oishop  on  the  matter,  and  if  he  recommends  the  strict 
adherence  to  the  rubric,  you  should  then  explain  to  the 
people  the  good  reasons  for  the  change  about  to  be 
inaugurated. 


5oM  thould  ilte  Bi*Iu^  of  tlis  Dioeete  be  taluted  when  A< 
presides  at  an  Office  for  the  Dead  ? 

1.  Sliould  a  Bishop  preaiding  at  an  Office  for  the  Dead  in  his 
own  dioceae  be  ealuted  with  a  genuflection  by  the  priests  (not 
canons)  who  paaa  before  him  on  their  way  to  read  the  leasona  ? 

S.  In  the  same  circumstances  shoald^he  Master  of  Ceremoniei 
in  passing  before  the  Bishop  salute  him  with  a  genuflection  ? 

S.  Does  it  make  a  difference  if  the  Office  is  celebrated  at  ta 
altar  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  kept  F  T.  F. 

1.  Yes.  The  Congregation  of  Bites  decided  (12th 
8ept.  1857),  that  the  ordinary  choir  salutatioiis  are  oot  to 
be  omitted  at  the  0£Bce  for  the  Dead,  or  at  the  Tenebrw 
in  Holy  Week,  except  on  Good  Friday,  from  the  time  of 
the  adoration  of  the  Cross  till  the  Mass  on  Holy  Saturday. 
Now,  the  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (lib.  I.  c.  xviii  n.  3) 
lays  down  the  general  rule  on  the  manner  of  Balating  a 
bishop  when  officiating  in  his  own  diocese  in  these  woroe: 

Regulariter  quoties  ipsi  canonici  transeunt  directe  ante  sltare 
Tel  ante  episcopom,  caput  et  humeros  profunde  iaclinaut;  bene- 
ficiati  antem  et  caeteri  de  clero  genuflectere  debent,  moMondo, 
tarn  aute  altare,  quam  aul«  episcopmn. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  sxpreeely  stated  by  the  robricists 
generally,  that  the  chanters  and  the  clergy,  except  canoo^ 
who  proceed  to  read  the  leesous  salute  with  a  genofiection 
the  diocesan  bishop  when  they  pass  him  by  on  the  way  to 
the  lectern.     It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  one  or  two  modem 

,'  2u^.  Gen.  Ildu.  par.  L,  tit  xrii.,  n.  2. 
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anthoiities.   Martinncci,  in  hia  chapter  on  the  Office  for  tho 
Dead  (Book  v,  cap.  xxi.),  writes : — 

"  Cantores,  qnondo    cantabitur    aniiphona,  procedent  ante 
altare,  genoflectent  ad  Cmcem  at  ad  episcopum." 
And  again  at  n.  41 : — 

"  Dam  recitabitor  PtUer  Notter  a  caeremonio  invitabitnr  qui 
eantare  primam  lectionem  debebit;  bic  autein  de  stallo  sao  dtsce- 
dens  coibit  cum  caeremonio  et  procedet  ante  attare,  (xnficiens 
rererentiam  si  fuerit  canonicua,  genuflectionem  autem,  A 
Beneflciarius,  ad  EpiBCopum  et  ad  Altare,  Tel  prius  ad  A]tara 
poetea  ad  Episcopum,  juxta  Altaria  Sitom,  et  ante  legila 
coDsistet." 

De  Herdt'  lays  down  the  same  rule. 

2.  Tee ;  unless  the  master  of  ceremonies  happens  to  ba 
a  canon. 

3.  The  presence  on  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  con- 
taining the  Blessed  Sacrament  does  not  cause  a  difference 
in  the  mode  of  saluting  the  biahop. 

vn. 

The  Mitsa   Quotidiana   Defunctorum  ofered  for  the  Living. 
Is  it  at  all  allowed  to  saj  the  Muta  quotidiana  defunctorvm, 
when  discharging  an  ordinary  mteution  for  the  liTing?      P.  M. 

1.  This  is  not  allowable  on  a  double  feast  or  privileged 
feria  on  which  the  Miasa  Qaotidiana  Defunctorum  is 
forbidden. 

2.  It  is  not  allowable,  in  paae  of  an  express  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  donor  that  the  Mass  was  not  to  be 
said  in  blacsl 

3.  But  if  the  day  allows  a  Bequiem  Mass,  and  if  there 
ia  no  such  express  understanding,  a  priest  satisfies  his 
obligation  to  the  donor  of  the  honorarium,  and  is  not  con- 
sequently obliged  to  make  restitution,  by  offering  the  Missa 
Qaotidiana  for  nis  intention,  even  though  the  intention  have 
regard  to  the  living  only.*  Because  the  efficacy  of  one 
Mass  is  the  same  as  the  efficacy  of  any  other  Mass,  ratione 
tacrijini.  Moreover,  it  is  the  common  teaching  of  Theolo- 
gians that  the  souls  in  purgatory  can  and  do  assist  the 
faithful  on  earth  by  their  prayers. 

Though  the  priest  wno  acts  in  this  way  satisfies  the 
obligation  of  justice,  there  is  a  certain   deordination   in 
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sayiDo^  the  Missa  defimctonim  for  the  hving,  inaamtich  as 
the  Church  haa  drawn  np  the  special  prayers  of  ttiJR  Maes 
as  Bufirages  for  the  deaa 

vni. 

The  Second  Prayer  in  tite  MUsa  Quotidiana, 
In  eaTing  the  Missa  Quotidiana   Defonctonim  for   deceased 
priests,  is  it  competent  for  me  to  saj.  instead  of  the  second  of  tht 
three  ordinary  prayers,  a  prayer  for  my  deceased  father  ? 

O-D. 
Yes ;  the  second  prayer  is  changeable,  and  one  is  not 
bound  to  make  in  this  place  the  commemoration  of  the 
person  or  persons  for  whom  the  Mass  is  offered. 

R.  Bbownk 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  TBB  KDITOR  OF  THE  IBISH  BCCLBSIASTIOAL  KECORIX 

Cr'nctnnati,  June  5th,  1883. 
Sir — Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  an  article  of  mine  published 
ia  The  Catholic  Uetitw  newspaper,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you,  in 
reply  to  a  criticism  of  VoL  iv.  of  Alzog's  Church  History,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  namber  of  The  Irish  EcelesiaHieal  Rtcord. 
The  article  needs  no  explanation,  and  I  merely  bring  it  under  your 
notice,  leaving  to  you  the  character  of  the  reparation  that  should 
be  made. — Respectfully,  TaoB.  S.  BmsB. 

We  have  received  from  the  Rev,  Thos.  S.  BjTne,one  of 
the  American  "  translators  "  of  Alzog's  Church  History,  the 
foregoing  letter  which  we  publish  with  much  pleasure.  It 
refers  to  an  obBorvation  made  by  the  writer  of  the  notice 
of  that  work,  which  appeared  in  our  May  number. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  comply  with  Fr.  Byrne's 
request  that  we  should  also  insert,  as  a  reply  to  the  observa- 
tion referred  to,  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Editor  of 
our  excellent  American  contemporary.  The  Catholic  Hevietc. 
We  must  for  two  reasons  decline  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  that  letter  is  not  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Record,  nor  was  it  written  for  iusertioa  io 
these  pages.  It  was,  as  we  have  stated,  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  an  American  newspaper.     Thatgentlemau  in  the 
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exercise  of  liis  dificretion  has  published  it,  prefixing  to  it, 
witli  commeudable  faimeea,  tlie  notice  bo  bitterly  com- 
ulained  of  by  Fr,  Byrne.  We  fail  to  aee  what  claim 
Fr.  Byrne  hae  upon  us  to  eecure  for  it  further  publicity  by 
transferring  it  to  the  pages  of  the  Record.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Recobd  will  always  com- 
mand our  respectful  attention.  We  can  g^ve  no  such 
undertaking  in  reference  to  letters  addreeead  to  the  Editors 
of  other  periodicals,  and  already  published  by  them. 

But  lest  Fr.  Byrne  should  infer  from  these  remarks  that 
a  similar  letter,  if  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Record, 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  inserted  by  us,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  the  second  ground  on  which  we  feel  called 
upon  to  decline  inserting  his  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Review.  The  writer  of  the  notice  thus  replied  to 
by  Fr.  Byrne  is  a  priest.  We  do  not  raise  the  question 
whether  Fr.  Byrne  oefore  writing  his  letter  had  adverted 
to  the  possibility  of  this  being  the  case.  We  merely  state 
that  it  16  su  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  Fr.  Byrne's  letter, 
both  in  its  general  tone,  and  in  many  of  the  expressions 
that  it  contains,  is  such  as  we  could  not  consent  to  publish  iu 
these  pages,  as  written  by  one  priest  and  referring  to  another. 

If,  however,  Fr.  Byrne  wishes  to  write  a  suitable 
"  vindication  "  of  the  passage  to  which  attention  has  been 
called,  and  if  he  addresses  that  vindication  to  the  £ditor 
of  the  Record,  we  can  assure  him  that  the  writer  of  the 
notice  is  quite  prepared  not  only  to  justiiy  the  observations 
already  published,  but  to  point  out  that  a  very  large 
raeasiure  of  indulgence  has  been  extended  inthese  pages  not 
only  to  the  fourth,  but  also  to  the  preceding  volumes  of  the 
"  Translation  "  of  Alzog's  Church  History. — Ed.  I.  E.  R. 


II. 

Mass  in  a  ParvATB  House. 

Dublin,  June  21«(,  1882. 

Deab  Mr.  Editob, — Tn  the  la^t  number  of  yom-  valuable 
Becosd,  a  qneetion,  or  rather  two  questions  of  great  practical 
importance  were  raised  by  one  of  yoar  correspondents. 

Under  the  heading  "  Maes  in  a  private  house,"  it  was  asked — 

1.  Does  a  person  satisfy  the  obhgation  of  hearing  Mass  on 
Sond&y  by  assisting  at  it  in  a  private  house  ? 

S.  TVbeu  a  Bi^op  permtls  a  Priest  to  say  Mass  in  his  ovu 
house  on  a  Sunday,  or  in  a  private  house,  ....  may  he 
limii  the  number  of  persous  who  satisfy  the  obligation  of  hearing 
VOL.  IIL  2  E 
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Mass,  so  as  to  ioclude  only  the  immediate  friends  aod  domestics  ? 
An  answer  in  the  afflnnatiTe  wew  given  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
by  a  very  distinguished  Irish  Bishop,  on  the  grouads  thkt 
Ireland  has  for  three  centuries  eujo^red  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Missionary  Church,  and  hence  the  strict  theolc^cal  rules  about 
hearing  Mass  do  not  apply  to  us.  His  Lordship  declined  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  second  question,  but  manifested  a  desire  that 
others  should  discuss  this  important  poiot.  Whilst  thorongUjr 
agreeing  with  his  Lordship  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived  st  regarding 
the  first  question,  and  not  wishing  to  consider  the  reason  of  this 
conclusion,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  correctness  of  this  view  may 
be  made  to  rest  on  a  broader  and  firmer  basis,  and  one  thnt  will 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  second  question  also.  I  have 
been  led  to  imderstand  that  the  Precept  of  hearing  Mass  on 
Sundays,  &c.,  is  quite  independent  of  any  special  place  ;  and  that 
consequently,  in  accordance  at  least  with  the  present  discipline  of 
the  Church,  the  obligation  it  imposes  can  be  fulfilled  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  unless  indeed  the  Roman  Pontiff  should  deem  it  well  (o 
except  some  individual  place.  In  fact,  I  have  understood  the 
Precept  as  enjoining  an  obligation  to  hear  Mass,  without  any 
restriction  or  limitation  as  to  the  place  in  which  it  should  be  heard. 
In  support  of  this  view,  I  shall  adduce  the  authority  of  a  few  moral 
theologians  of  the  very  first  rank. 

S,  Alphonsus  Liguori,  Lib.  8.  Tract,  3,  De  3^°  Pnecep.  Dec,  num. 
318,  says — "  Praeceptum  audiendie  missee  impletnr  quocunqne  in 
loco;  sive  in  parochiati,  aut  Cathedrali, sive  in  r^^ularium  ecclesia, 
sive  in  oratoriis  privatis.  sive  extra  ecclesiam  audiatur.  Ratio  est 
quia  ecclesia  tantum  auditionem  missie  praecipit,  dod  autem  locum. 
Ergo  quovis  loco  impletur  (Iia  Salmant.)  cura  Lugo.  Die  etc 
Gommuniter."  And  later  oo  he  says  this  doctrine  is  "satis  certa." 
It  is  indeed  true  that  in  the  following  number,  viz.  319,  he  adheres 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  persons  who  are  not  of 
the  household  do  not  fulfil  the  Precept  by  hearing  Mass  in  a  private 
Oratory  or  Chnpel ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to 
admonish  his  readers  that  thia  is  because  of  the  special  t€nns  in 
which  such  Oratories  are  granted  by  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  lodults  granting  those  privileges  are  usually  couched  in 
some  such  words  as  the  following: — '^  Volumtis  ut  qui,  aon  sunt 
de  familia,  non  censeantur  liberi  ab  obligatione  audiendi  miseiam 
in  Ecclesia."  S.  Alphonsus,  after  Tamburini  and  others,  interprets 
the  word  "volumus"  as  imposing  an  obligation  "  etiam  de  loco, 
jnbendo  ut  qui  non  sunt  de  familia  teneantur  audire  missata,  dod 
jam  in  parochia,  sed  in  ecclesia  publica  excluso  oratoro  private." 

Lacroix,  a  most  respectable  authority  on  all  questions  touching 
moral  subjects,  in  his  Lib.  3.  Part.  1',  De  8*°  PrtecepL,  whilst  calling 
the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  persons  not  belonging  te  the 
family,  do  not  fulfil  their  obligation  by  hearing  Mass  in  privaie 
Oratories,  commurtlor,  lutior  <l  probabilior,  in  No.  629,  says  of  all 
other  pUf  es : 
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"  Frobabile  est  Batisfieri  pnecepto,  quocooque  alio  loco  etiam 
profano  aodiatur  missa,  v.g.  in  caatris  cum  militibua,  in  littore, 
quando  legitur  pro  navigaatibus,  licet  quis  non  sit  miles,  uec  de 
comitatn  navigantiuin,  .  .  .  Ratio  est,  quia  quamvis  forte 
restrictio  ait  de  privatia  Oratoriis,  tamen  nulla  est  de  aliig  locis :  ei'go 
recte  starous  Legi  communi  prtecipienti  missatn,  abstraliendo  a 
loco  ;  gratis  autem  dicit  Pasq.  q.  1357.  pnecipi,  ut  missa  ab 
omuibus  audiatur  in  Ecclesia  vel  publico  Oratorio  ab  Ecclesia 
depntato,  noD  tale  pncceptum  nunc  non  exstat,  sed  tantum 
pneceptum  misste,  qu!£  reipsa  missa  est,  quocunque  toco  fiat." 
Those  words  bearing  on  the  point  under  consideration  are  too  clear 
to  reqnire  even  a  passing  comment.  More  explicit  still  is  the 
great  probabitist  Tamburini,  whose  opinions  are  often  quoted  by  S. 
Alphonsus  with  very  great  respect.  "  Inquires  primo,  he  says  in  his 
Tract  1°*  De  lo  Ecc.  Pnecep.  Cap.  iii.  ubinam  missx  intercase  debeo, 
ut  Ecclesia;  pneceplo  satisfaciam  ?  B.  In  quacuoquc  Ecclesia, 
imo,  excepts  peculiari  quadam  prohibitions,  in  quocunque  loco ; 
□am  quamvia  eacri  canones  vetent  cclebrari  missam  in  loco  non 
sacro,  posito  quod  ibi  aacrum  celebretur  :  tamen  nulla  lex  requirit, 
ut  in  loco  sacro  audiatur."  He  afterwards  proposes  to  bimaelf  the 
following  difficulty ;  "  Dices,  uonne  in  capitulo,  vt  Dominidt  de 
Parocbis,  et  alibi ;  iidem  sacri  Canonea  obligant  fidcles  od  audiendam 
missam  in  propria  parochia  ?  Resp.  Ita  quidcm  erat  olim,  sed 
hodie  sive  ex  univcrsali  consuetudine,  sive  ex  declaratione  Pontificis, 
abrogata  sunt  ejusmodi  antiqua  jura,  ita  nunc  cuilibet  int^rum  fit, 
ubicumque  prsedicto  pnecepto  satisfacere." 

Those  last  words  from  Tamburini  plainly  indicate  that  at  one 
time  there  was  on  obligation  (which  was  more  or  less  lo^tricted 
according  to  times  and  circumstances)  binding  the  faithful  to  hear 
Mass  in  their  parochial  Churches.  Of  this,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in 
his  great  work  De  Synodo  Dioecesana,  Lib.  xi.  Cap.  xiv.  nn.  7-8, 
speaks  and  plainly  demonstrates,  that  the  aanctions  and  constitutions 
of  former  ages  were  abrogated,  partially  by  a  universally  received 
and  legitimately  prescribed  custom,  and  partially  by  various 
privileges  from  time  to  time  granted  to  religious  orders.  I  might  go 
on  quoting  other  authorities,  both  Canonists  and  Theologiana,  in 
support  of  the  views  thus  far  advocated  ;  but  from  the  preceding 
remarks  it  would  seem  sufficiently  eatabllahed  that  though  at  one 
time  there  was  an  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sundays,  &c.,  in 
parochial  Churches,  no  such  obligation  has  existed  for  many  ages, 
and  that  according  to  the  present  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
Precept  may  be  fulfilled  in  any  place,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
private  Oratories,  which  are  generally  excepted  in  the  Indults  by 
which  they  are  granted. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  thought  on  the  second  point?  It  would 
seem  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  negative  answer  must  be  given 
to  it,  or  that  a  Bishop  who  permits  a  Priest  to  say  Mass  in  a  private 
house  on  a  Sunday  cannotlimit  the  number  of  those  who  satisfy  the 
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obligation  of  hearing  Mass.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  Cap.  x.  loc.  c!t- 
after  laying  down  as  certain  that  the  Precept  can  be  fulfilled  in 
any  Church,  aa  well  as  in  the  Church  of  Regulars,  who  eajoj 
special  privileges  adds  ■ — "  Non  posse  hodie  Episcopum  prscipere 
suis  subditis,  ut  se  aistant  misste  parochiali,  quia  non  potest  delere 
canaueludinem,  quce  cum  vigeat  in  toto  orbe,  jam  induit  naturam 
juris  communis."  True  it  is  that  the  Canonist  spealts  of  satisfyiog 
the  obligation  in  what  he  calls  "  qualibet  Ecclesia,"  bat  his  reason- 
iiig  applies  to  any  place  as  well  as  to  a  Church.  S.  Alphoosus  too, 
loc.  cit.  N.  32'3.  Reap.  3.  "  Episcopus  non  potest  censuris,  mulctis. 
aliiaque  poenis  cogere  ad  audieadam  missam  in  parochia.  .  ,  . 
Ratio  aulem  est,  quia  ut  ait  Navarre,  Episcopus  non  potest  tollere 
□cu  restringere  jus  commune  vel  generalem  totius  orbis  con- 
sue  tudinem." 

From  tliis  the  case  would  seem  a  clear  one  :  here  we  hare  the 
Jus  Commune  brought  about  by  a  custom  existing  everywhere, 
and  under  such  circuraslances  Popo  Benedict  XIV.  and  8.  Alphonsns 
tell  UK.  that  a  Bishop  can  neither  abrogate  nor  restrict  it.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  in  its  22nd  sess.  De  sacrificio  missie,  advises 
Bishops  to  admonish  (not  compel)  the  faithful  to  attend  frequently 
in  their  parochial  Churches,  at  least  on  Sundays  and  other  greater 
festivals  of  the  year. 

I  shall  therefore  wind  up  this  letter  by  saying  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  Episcopal  authority  to  prevent  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  private  houses,  but  once  it  is  celebrated, 
whether  wiUi  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  the  faithful  who 
Attend  thereat  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  of  obligation,  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  this  important  Precept.  Trusting  you  will  excuse 
this  inti'usion  on  your  valuable  space, — I  am  yours, 

Dub.  Sac- 


MAYNOOTH    COLLEGE-AUDRESS  TO 
CARDINAL  M'CABE. 

ON  Sunday  25tb  Jtme,  the  desired  opportunity  of  present- 
ing an  AddrcBs  of  Con^atulation  to  the  Cardinal  was 
afibrded  to  the  Students,  Profeasors,  and  Superiors  of 
Mavnooth  College.  His  Eminence  had  been  staying  in  the 
College  during  the  past  week  in  connection  with  the  general 
annual  ordinations.     The  presentation  of  the  Address  took 

filace  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  Col- 
ege  jn  the  presence  of  the  whole  Academic  body.  At 
cue  o'clock  His  Eminence,  who  was  accompanied  on  the 
occasion  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Gillooly,  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
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the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  Bishop  of  Feme,  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Lynch,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Kildare,  was  received 
at  the  entrance  to  the  spacious  hall  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh,  President ;  the  v  ery  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carr,  Vice- 
President;  the  Rev.  Deans  Hammond,  Brown,  Owens, 
and  O'Leary,  the  Rev.  Professors  Miuray,  Macauley,  Healy, 
O'Doonell,  M'Donald,  Gargan,  Leunon,  flackett,  Scaunell, 
and  O'Rourke;  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Farrelly,  ex-Buiear,  and 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Boylan,  Minister.  After  the  warm 
manifestations  of  welcome  with  which  His  Eminence 
was  neeted  by  the  Students  on  entering  the  hall  had 
ceased, 

The  President  ascended  the  elevated  platform  on  which 
the  Cardinal  and  Bishops  stood,  and  read  the  following 
address .- — 

Mat  it  Pleasb  Youb  Ejiinenck, — Wo,  the  President,  Vice- 
Preeident,  Masters,  ProfesBors,  and  Students  of  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Mayuooth,  irith  sentiments  of  profound  veneration  and 
respect,  most  cordially  unite  in  congratulating  your  Eminence  on 
your  elevation  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  Cardinal,  To  the  vener* 
able  Pontiff  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Peter  we  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  thus  granting  to  Ireland  the  honour  and 
privilege  of  being  again  represented  in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Church.  By  raising  you  to  this  eminent  dignity,  aad  thus  filling 
the  place  but  recently  vacated  by  your  illustrious  predecessor,  the 
Holy  Father  has  given  a  fresh  proof  of  his  special  affection  for  his 
ever  faithful  Irish  children.  The  houonr  conferred  on  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  your  person  is  surelj  nowhere  more  highly  appreciated 
than  in  this  College,  where  you  were  taught  to  cultivate  the  gifts 
and  virtues  that  have  rendered  you  worthy  of  this  exalted  rank. 
Tour  career  in  College  is  still  well  remembered.  Your  unaffected 
piety,  your  love  of  study,  your  exact  observance  of  rule,  pave  sure 
promise  of  those  fruitful  Ubours  by  which  your  life,  hs  U  i»aionary 
Priest,  Yicar- General,  Bishop,  and  Archbishop,  has  been  so 
eminently  distinguished.  The  sentiments  which  it  was  our  happiness 
to  express  when  you  came  for  the  first  time  to  visit  us  as  Arch- 
bishop of  this  diocese  we  still  fondly  cherish.  The  dignity  which  it 
has  pleased  the  Holy  Father  to  confer  upon  yoo,  gives  your 
Eminence  new  claims  to  our  profound  respect  and  afl'ectionate 
attachment.  We  can  never  be  unmindful  of  the  unfailing  love  for 
the  College  and^the'practical  interest  in  its  welfare  which  youhave 
always  manifested.  We  humbly  ask  your  Eminence  to  impart  to 
us  your  benediction,  and  we  fervently  pray  that  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts  may  grant  you  length  of  days,  and  continued  stiength  to 
labour  in  the  future  as  yon  have  laboured  in  the  past,  with  equal 
zeal  and  with  equal  success. 


;i:v,.G00^If 
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Hia  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Arclibishop  replied  as  followa : — 
"  I  cannot  command  words  to  thank,  aa  I  could  wish,  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Masters,  Professors,  and  Students  of 
this  great'seat  of  Ecclesiastical  learning,  for  the  wann  congratu- 
lations with  which  they  receive  me  to-dajr.  Id  the  eloquent  address 
just  read  by  your  distinguished  President,  I  can  easily  recognise 
the  words  of  the  mother  who  once  cared  me  within  tbeae  walls, 
and  from  whom  I  hare  received  great  and  unbroken  kindness — 
kindness  bestowed  on  me  not  only  during  the  few  happy  yeare  I 
passed  under  her  foatering  care,  but  also  through  the  many  yean 
I  have  fought  that  battle  of  life  for  which  she  left  nothing  un- 
done to  prepare  me.  Would  to  God  I  could  add  that  my  life  during 
these  years  corresponded  with  her  just  expectations.  However,  as 
we  all  know,  a  mother's  lips  are  ever  prone  to  eloquence  when  there 
is  question  of  the  son  over  whom  she  watched  with  solicitude  in 
his  early  years.  The  tenderness  of  a  mother's  heart,  and  tbc 
strength  of  a  mother's  affection,  often  warp  the  rectitude  of  a 
mother's  judgment,  and  incline  her  to  sec  in  her  child  the  qualities 
and  virtues  she  wished  for,  but  which  in  many  cases  are  merely  the 
creation  of  her  own  strong  love.  I  fear  that  my  dear  Alma  Mater 
is  to-day  an  exempt iflcatton  of  what  I  mean.  My  own  conscience 
tells  me  in  words  too  true  to  be  gaiusaid,  that  neither  here  nor  in 
the  sacred  ministry  have  I  repaid  the  care  that  mother  bestowed 
ou  me,  and  that  the  faults  I  have  not  committed,  and  the  position 
I  have  been  called  to,  must  be  accounted  for,  not  by  any  naerio 
of  mine,  but  by  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself —cirenmstances  I  had  no  part  in  creating.  But,  whilst 
truth  compels  me  to  make  this  confession,  it  does  not  forbid  me  to 
join  most  cordially  in  your  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Holy 
Father  who  has  deigned  to  give  to  our  loved  country  a  voice  in  hu 
most  sacred  councils.  Indeed,  I  can  appreciate  more  fully  than 
others,  the  extent  of  that  favour,  when  I  remember  that  he  was 
not  deterred  from  conferring  it  by  the  abscdute  unwortbincss  of 
its  immediate  recipient.  The  love  of  the  Holy  Father  for  Ire- 
land overshadowed  the  shortcomings  of  that  individual,  who,  in 
other  circumetaDcea,  could  never  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
one,  so  holy,  so  learned,  and  so  wise  as  the  present  illustrious 
FoDtitf.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  whilst  I  was  whidly 
unprepared  to  hear  that  a  single  trace  of  my  course  through  this 
great  College  survived  the  passage  of  so  many  years,  the  remem- 
brance of  kindness  received  within  these  walls,  in  happier  years,  will 
ever  keep  the  name  of  Maynooth  fresh  and  sacred  in  my  mind. 
Its  honour  shall  be  always  dear  to  me.  Its  interests  miut 
ever  command  the  service  of  all  my  powers,  and  if  through 
God's  mercy  I  succeed  in  saving  my  immortal  sold,  I  mnst 
remember  throughout  eternity  that  to  the  teaching  of  my 
Alma  Mater,  and  to  the  bright  example  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Masters,  Professors,  and  Students  of  my  day,  I  am 
indebted,  under  God,  for  the  possession  of  heaven's  bliss." 


The  Cardinal's  reply  was  greeted  with  renewed  demon- 
stratious  of  applause,  wEiich  ceased  only  when  His  Eminence 
signified  his  wish  to  say  a  few  iufomial  words  to  expreaa 
his  special  thanks  to  the  students  for  the  warmth  of  the 
receptioD  they  had  given  him.  The  remarks  which 
followed  were  fuU  of  admiration  for  the  former  students, 
profesBors,  and  superiors  of  Maynooth,  and  full  of  affection 
for  the  present  representatives  of  the  generation  amongst 
whom  the  Cardinal  had  hved,  when  passing  as  a  student 
through  the  College.  His  Eminence  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  Holy  Father's  love  for  Ireland,  to  which  he 
had  sent  through  the  Cardinal,  his  paternal  blessing.  The 
scene  was  deeply  impressive  when  at  length  students,  pro- 
fe«8or8,  and  superiors  knelt  to  receive  Hie  Eminence's 
benediction,  which  was  imparted  to  all,  not  without  mani- 
fest emotion.  His  Eminence  then,  accompanied  by  the 
bishops,  superiors,  and  professors  of  the  College,  retired 
fi-om  the  hall  amidst  the  renewed  acclamations  of  the 
students. 


Important  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. 

WE    desire    to    preserve    a   permanent  record   of  the 
following  important  Address  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
recently  issued  ny  the  Bishops  assembled  in  DubUn : — 

"  In  the  social  crisis  through  wliioh  Ireland  is  now  paesing,  and 
which  Diuat  long  and  deeply  affect  moral  as  well  as  material 
interests,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  that  your  Bishops  would  give 
yon  advice  and  direction,  and  help  to  remove  those  perplexities  with 
which  the  most  enlightened  as  well  as  the  beat  disposed  are  now 
beset.  Pressed  by  the  duty  we  owe  you  in  this  conjuncture,  and 
anxioas  beyond  expression  for  ^our  temporal  as  well  as  for  your 
spiritual  welfare,  we  have  considered  at  our  meeting,  aiaoogst  other 
subjects,  the  present  condition  of  our  beloved  country,  and  now 
hasten  to  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  those  deliberations. 

"  Let  us  premise  that  in  forming  our  judgments  we  have  been 
influenced  cliiefly  by  the  consideration  of  your  spiritual  interests, 
and  have  been  solely  guided  by  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  by 
the  ever-just  and  beneficent  law  of  God.  To  you,~the  devoted 
children  of  the  Catholic  Church,  enlightened  by  faitb,  and  obedient 
to  the  Divine  Precept  of  seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
Hia  justice,  to  you,  as  to  ourselves,  it  is  and  must  be  an  undoubted 
troth  that,  in  all  questions,  social  and  political,  as  well  as  religious. 
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the  law  of  God  is  our  supreme  and  infallible  role ;  that  what  U 
morally  wroDg  caonot  be  politicallj'  right ;  and  that  an  act  whkfa 
God  forbids  us  to  do  canaot  possibly  benefit  either  ourselTes  or  our 
country. 

"Applying  those  principles  to  events  every  day  occnniDg 
around  us.  and  to  the  important  questions  which  now  absorb  the 
attention  of  our  people,  we  see  dangers  against  which  we  must  raise 
our  warning  voice,  and  not  a  few  excesses,  which  we  most  deeply 
lament,  and  unequivocally  condemn. 

"  It  is  true  that  on  religious,  as  well  as  political  gronnds,  it  is 
the  indisputable  right  of  Irishmen  to  live  on  their  own  fertile  boU, 
and  be  free  to  employ  the  resources  of  their  country  for  their  own 
profit.  It  is,  moreover,  the  admitted  right,  and  often  the  duty,  of 
those  who  suffer  oppression,  either  from  individuab  or  from  the 
State,  to  seek  redress  by  every  lawful  means ;  and  to  help  in 
obtaining  such  redress  is  a  noble  work  of  justice  and  charity.  On 
those  grounds  it  is,  that  the  object  of  our  national  movemeot  has 
had  the  approval  and  blessing,  not  only  of  your  priests  and  bishops, 
but  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself :  and  has  been  applauded  ia 
our  own  and  in  foreign  countries  by  all  men  of  just  and  generous 
minds  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  It  must,  however,  be 
well  koowD  to  you,  as  indeed  it  is  to  the  world  at  large,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  your  legitimate  aims  means  have  been  from  time  to  time 
employed  which  are  utterly  subversive  of  social  order,  and  opposed 
to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity.  It  is  to  those  unlawful 
means  we  desire  to  direct  your  attention,  and  especially  to  the 
following : — 

"  1st.    Refusing  to  pay  just  debts  when  able  to  pay  tbem. 
"  Snd-  Preventing  others  from  paying  their  just  debts. 
"  3rd.    Injuring  the  neighbour  in  his  person,  hia  rights,  or 

property. 
"  4th.    Forcibly  resisting  the  law  and  those  churged  with 

its  administratioQ,  or  inciting  others  to  do  so. 
"  Sth.   Forming  secret  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
the  above  or  other  like  objects,  or  obeying  the  orders  of 
such  condemned  flssnciations. 
"  Under  each  of  these  heads  numerous  offences,  all  more  or  len 
criminal,  have  been  committed,  fearfully  prominent  amongst  them 
being  the  hideous  crime  of  murder,  which  even  at  the  momoAt  we 
s  the  public  conscience,  disgraces  our  country, 
iger  of  the  Almighty. 

id  each  of  these  fences  we  solemnly  protest  in 
id  of  His  Church ;  and  we  declare  it  to  be  your 
le  worst  enemy  of  our  creed  and  country  the 
'ecommend  or  justify  the  commission  of  any 
solemnly  appeal  to  all  our  Socks,  especially  u> 
ixes,  not  only  to  have  no  connection  with  Secret 
idemn  and  oppose  them  as  being  hoatHe  alike 
>cial  freedom  and  progress. 
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"  Let  ua  now  asaure  yon  that  the  Natiooal  movement,  purged 
from  what  is  criminal  and  guarded  against  what  leads  to  crime, 
shall  have  our  earnest  support  and  that  of  our  clergy. 

"  A  considerable  instalment  of  justice  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  given  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  To  them  and 
to  other  classes  of  our  countrymen,  especially  to  the  labouring 
class,  much  more  is  due ;  and  it  is  your  duty  and  ours  to  press  our 
claims  until  they  are  conceded. 

"  In  every  peaceful  and  just  movement  of  yours  the  clergy  shall 
be  with  you,  to  guide,  and  if  necessary  to  restrain  you ;  but  you 
mast  not  expect  them  to  do  what  in  'conscience  they  coudemn.  They 
cannot  be  the  sowers  of  hatred  aud  dissension  among  their  flocks— 
they  cannot  under  any  pretext  tolerate,  much  less  countenance* 
lawlessness  and  disorder.  They  will  work  manfully  with  and  for 
yoQ,  but  in  the  light  of  day,  with  lawful  arms,  and  for  just  and 
laudable  objects ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  your  filial  obedience  to 
their  instructions  and  to  the  admonitions  given  in  this  brief  address 
will  bring  down  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  country,  save  it  from 
the  evils  with  which  it  is  threatened,  and  lead  it  speedily  to 
prosperity  and  peace. 

"  Before  concluding,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare,  without  in 
any  sense  meaning  to  excuse  the  crimes  and  offences  we  have  con- 
demned, that,  in  our  belief,  they  would  never  have  occurred  had 
not  the  people  been  driven  to  despair  by  evictions,  and  the  prospect 
of  evictions,  for  the  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rents ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  continuance  of  such  evictions,  justly  designated 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  as  sentences  of  death,  must  be  a 
fatal  permanent  provocative  to  crime,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  friends  of  social  order,  and  especially  of  the  Government,  to 
put  an  end  to  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  at  any  cost. 

"  Earnestly  beseeching  our  loving  Lord  to  bestow  on  you  and 
on  your  affiicted  country  the  wisdom,  piety,  and  fortitude  of  His 
Divine  Spirit,  and  to  teach  you  to  prefer  the  treasures  of  His 
grace  to  all  the  goods  of  this  earth,  we  heartily  impart  to  you 
our  pastoral  blessing," 

^  Edwabd  Cardinal  M'Cabe      *  JiMie  Doknellt 
^  Danibl  M'Gkttiqan  *  Jakes  Linch 

fli  Thomas  W.  Cbokb  *  Patrick  Duogan 

m  John  MacEvilly  *  Hron  Cokwat 

iji  William  Delankt  ^  F.  J.  M'Cormack 

tjf  FBAMCia  Kelly  <if  James  Rian 

ttf  J.  P.  Leabi  'b  Patbicr  F.  Moran 

^  Jambs  Walshb  ^  John  Powkb 

^  Laurence  Gillooly  ^  John  M'Garthy 

^  Michael  Flannbby  ^  Micbael  Wabben 

IJf  PaTBICK  DoBBIAN  $  WlLUAB  FiTZOEBALS 

^  Geokoe  Bctlbb  iff  Baktholomew  Wooolocr 

lUf  Nicholas  Conaty  ^  Michael  Loans 

^  Tbohas  Nulty  ijf  Andbew  Hiooiks 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Irish  Faith  in  America.  BecoUectiODSof  aMisaionary.  Translateil 
from  the  French  by  Miss  Ella  McMahon. 
T<^ther  with  devotional  volumea,  to  be  noticed  presently,  we  have 
received  from  the  same  publishers  two  books  of  a  semi-religioiu 
character.  One  is  e.  Christian  story,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Anna  T,  Sadller;  the  other  "Irish  Faith  in  America,"  also 
from  a  French  original.  Keserviag  the  former  for  review  on  a 
future  occasion,  we  hasten  to  notice  the  latter,  and  to  thank  the 
gifted  translator  for  the  service  she  has  rendered  the  Irish  race  in 
placing  before  the  English-speaking  public  this  testimony  of  an 
impartial  observer,  given  at  a  time  when  the  hereditaiy  foes  of  the 
Irish  name  were  nsing  every  endeavour  to  blacken,  and  if  possible 
extinguish  it  for  ever. 

Neither  Montalambert,  nor  Lacordaire,  nor  Dupaaloup,  nor 
Mermillod  has  said  kindlier  things  of  Ireland  and  Ireland's  faith 
at  home  and  abroad  than  baa  this  good-hearted  Frenchman  in  the 
pages  before  us.  We  know  him  not,  except  by  his  initials  "  H.  L." 
but  if  we  knew  him,  and  knowing  met  him,  we  should  ea^rly 
clasp  bis  hand  in  friendship's  warmest  bond,  perhaps  to  the  exteat 
of  making  him  painfully  conscious  he  has  feeling  in  his  band  as  well 
as  in  hia  heart.  He  extols  the  Irish  faith  and  virtue,  sympathises 
in  the  sufferings  Irishmen  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  roundly 
denounces  the  cruel  laws  which  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  to  live  in  a  land,  more  highly  fevoured  by  the 
Creator,  everything  considered,  than  perhaps  any  other  under  the 
sun,  and  finally  touches  the  shortcomings  of  the  Irish  after  such  a 
charitable  fashion,  that  verily,  like  O'Connell's  client,  we  never 
before  could  have  dreamt  we  were  so  innocent. 

With  him  Ireland  wears  a  triple  crown :  she  is  an  apoatoUc,  a 
virgin,  and  a  martyr  nation.  In  the  school  of  adversity,  at  great 
sacrifices  in  the  temporal  order,  she  has  won  for  herself  glorious 
spiritual  diatinction.  And  this  is  not  all.  H.  L.  maintains  it  was 
her  persecution  at  home  that  sent  her  abroad  with  the  mission  of 
an  Evangelist.  She  was  and  is  an  apostolic  because  a  martyr 
nation.  Quoting  O'Counell  and  Bishop  Byrne  of  Little  Rock,  he 
holds  with  the  latter  that  "  Providence  keeps  Ireland  in  afHirtion 
ttiat  the  inhabitants  may  leave  the  country,  and  by  their  dispersion 
sow  the  seed  of  Christianity  among  distant  nations."  Then  follows 
a  beautiful  passage,  showing  how  the  English  policy  of  suppressing 
the  Irish  Language  and  banishing  the  Irish  race  has  been  used  in 
the  designs  of  God  to  effectuate  exactly  the  opposite  result  to  what 
had  been  intended.  "  Then  let  her  go  her  way,  this  proud  Britannia 
parading  her  flag  and  her  ships  on  all  seas;  let  her  carry  in  her 
vessels  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  her  distant  colonies,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  two  Americas,  her  opium  which  brutalizes,  her 
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alcohol  which  boras  the  body,  her  mntOated  Bible  which  IdUs  the 
soul,  her  minister  of  the  Holy  G-ospel,  with  his  wife  and'children,  who 
establishes  trading  posts  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  consul, 
who  indulges  in  commerce  and  sows  heresy  :  she  knows  not  that 
she  bears  with  her  in  the  Irish  the  most  powerful  antidote  to  all 
this !  And  Ireland  is  the  missionary  people  ;  her  vocation  is  to 
propagate  the  Catholic  Faith." 

Now,  this  idea  of  Ireland's  apostleship  through  martyrdom  is 
a  very  beautiful,  and  to  some  extent,  a  very  true  theory.  But  it 
would  he  going  too  far  to  say  that,  hiunauly  speaking,  Ireland's 
e^-angelical  office  might  not  have  been  as  efficiently  or  even  more 
efficiently  discharged,  had  it  beea  her  good  fortune  to  remain  a 
&ee  and  prosperous  country.  Then,  as  now,  her  surplus  population 
should  have  gone  abroad  to  America,  Australia,  &c.,  and  with  much 
better  hopes  of  succeeding  as  pioneers  of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of 
leaving  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or  with  a  moiety  of  instruction  in 
matters  sacred  and  profane,  enough  indeed  to  enable  them  to 
die  the  death  of  saints  in  holy  Ireland,  but  totally  insufficient  to 
sustain  them  amidst  the  corruption  of  crowded  cities,  they  would 
have  left  armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler  in  the  shape  of  religious 
and  eecolor  knowledge  which  might  constitute  a  powerful  defence 
against  every  assailant .  Asa  result,  there  would  be  at  the  present 
day  in  America  fewer  bearing  Irish  names  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
&ith  with  which  the  name  of  Ireland  is  for  ever  associated. 
Neither  would  so  many  strong  men  have  died  of  famine  at  home,  or 
of  fever  on  board  the  plague -stricken  vessel  -,  nor  would  our  exiles 
have  been  from  poverty  compelled  to  cluster  round  the  coal  mines, 
or  in  the  large  cities,  leaving  the  plains  of  the  fertile  West  to  be 
occupied  by  the  representatives  of  other  nationalities. 

Bnt  whatever  about  the  past,  certain  it  is  that  in  future  for  the 
Celtic  race  abroad,  and  for  all  countries  to  which  Irishmen  make 
their  way,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Irish  at  home  should  be 
Dumerous,  happy,  and  educated.  A  sound  heart  in  a  sound  body, 
is  what  we  want  to  send  the  streams  of  life-blood  coursing  freely  in 
tho  veins  of  every  member  of  the  Celtic  system. 

The  generosity  of  Irish  foith,  the  noble  faitb  of  Irish  servant 
girts,  and  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  their  priests,  are  fe^vourite 
themes  with  the  author  of  this  book.  Where  he  speaks  of  their 
zeal  in  defending  their  faith,  and  quotes  the  ever-memorable  words 
of  Archbishop  Hughes  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  anti-CathoUc 
commotion  in  New  York, — "  I  cannot  give  you  a  sword,  but  I  give 
you  a  buckler,  .  .  .  hut  if  others  attack  you,  fight,  suffer,  and  at 
need,  die,  for  your  faith  " — we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a  similar 
expression  in  one  of  Erckmann-Chatrian's  works  ;  "  The  resigned 
spirit  of  honest  men  is  a  great  misfortune  ;  it  inspires  scoundrels 
with  courage  and  docs  no  good  whatever." 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  pleasant  narrative,  and, 
indeed,  the  author  makes  no  change  to  the  end,  except  where  he 
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ligbtljr  toacfaea  on  the  "  n&doual  weakness."  Even  here  he  is  all 
charity,  and  we  canditlly  confess  we  conrider  him  OTer-iodolgait 
The  Irish  people  cannot  claim  exemption  from  other  foillDgs  bendei 
the  national  one,  bnt  H.  L.  rightlj  thinks  that  the  e 
Ireland  woD't  fail  to  keep  that  side  of  the  pictni 
before  the  poblic. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  this  charming  book,  and  we  txia- 
dude  with  the  author,  that  Ireland  is,  after  all,  fortunate  in  uot 
being  a  wealth -worshipping  nation  and  that  she  understands 
progress  right — the  kio^om  of  God  first,  and  everjthiDg  ebe 
afterwards. 

May  she  ever  remember  that  the  true  measure  of  her  success 
and  progress  is  the  number  of  souls  she  sends  to  heaven. 

P.  O'D. 

Ths   Daily   Prayer   Book;    compiled  from   various   sources. 

BtrsKS  •&  Oates:  London,  1682. 
Before  noticing  the  Yolnmes  which  we  have  received, 
during  the  past  month,  from  the  Messrs,  Benziger  Brothers,  our 
attention  is  arrested  by  two  books — one  of  Saxon,  the  other  ot 
Irish  origin.  We  desire  to  say  a  few  words  of  each,  lest  we  should 
seem  to  have  overlooked  what  is  worthy  of  notice  nearer  home,  in 
our  admiration  of  what  is  attractive  beyond  the  seaa.  The 
Dailg  Prayer  Boot,  published  by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates,  and 
sanctioued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  contains  many  short 
and  useful  forms  of  prayer,  and  practices  of  devotion.  Amongst 
the  forms  given,  we  are  very  glad  to  find  the  form  of  Lag  Bapiitm. 
Simple  as  it  is,  very  many,  we  fear,  are  unacquainted  with  its 
proper  administration,  and  in  time  of  need  are  tinable  to  siqiply 
what  is  so  essential.  No  Catholic  child  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  being  taught  how  to  administer  Lay  Baptism  in  a  case 
of  necessity.  We  know  that  at  least  one  of  our  Irish  Bishops 
adopts  a  very  practical  means  of  testing  the  knowledge  of  boys  and 
girls  00  this  all-important  matter,  by  getting  each  child  presented 
for  Confinnation  actually  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  conferring 
Lay  Baptism.  By  this  means  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
directed  from  an  early  age  to  the  necessity  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  and  a  useful  stimulus  is  given  for  learning  accurately 
ttn-a,    ir.  apply  the  matter  and  form  of  the  Sacrament  validly. 

t  the  prayers  we  notice,  with  pleasure,  the  Itmerarium, 

3d  fnm  the  Roman  Breviary. 

Precei  Ante  et  Post  Misaam.  Bbovnb  &  Nolan. 
j«  glad  that  the  Very  Rev.  IVanslator  of  the  "  Ceremonies  of 
88  "  has  given  in  a  separate  form  the  prayers  to  be  said  before 
r  Mass.  The  prayers  are  taken  from  the  Roman  Missal, 
uch  have  the  highest  recommendation.  They  are  neatly 
and  in  the  form  of  a  little  book  for  the  convenience  of  priests 
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who  have  to  make  their  preparstion  cr  thankagiTiDg  id  places 
where  no  chart  is  at  hand 

It  would  be  as  inappropriate  as  it  is  annecessary  to  say  a  word 
in  this  place  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  suitable  pr^Miration 
for  and  thanksgiving  after  Mass. 

These  important  duties  can  now  be  discharged  by  means  of 
this  bandy  little  book,  not  only  in  chapels  where  there  ia  no  chart, 
hot  eren  in  going  lo,  or  returning  from,  the  church  where  Mass  is 
celebrated,  if  time  or  opportunity  prevent  a  formal  preparation,  or 
thanksgiving,  in  the  place  in  which  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  usually 
offered. 
Works  of  Catholic  Piety.     Published  by  Benzioeb  Brothers. 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  a 
welcome  packet.  It  contains  five  beautiful  little  books  of  a  purely 
religious  character,  possessing  the  qualities  most  desirable  in 
manuals  of  devotion.  The  matter  is  useful  and  well-selected,  the 
manner  of  putting  it  neat,  almost  elegant,  while  the  printing  fully 
sustains  the  good  name  of  this  eminent  firm  of  publishers.  The 
value  of  the  volumes  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
translations  from  French,  G«rman,  and  Italian  originals.  When 
the  work  of  translation  is  well  done,  such  books  suffer  little  in 
passing  from  one  language  mto  another. 

The  largest  of  them  is  called  "  Truths  of  Salvation,  by  Rev.  J. 
Pergmayer,"  translated  from  the  German  by  a  Father  of  the  same 
Bodety. 

The  "  Truths"  are  intended  to  supply  the  matter  of  meditation 
for  a  retreat,  and  retreatants  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
author,  and  his  translator.  It  may  be  asked  can  anything  be 
added  to  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  S.  Ignatius,  and  it  is  answered, 
that  the  good  effects  derived  from  meditating  on  the  Great  Truths 
must  largely  depend  on  the  method  of  proposing  them  being 
soiled  to  the  person  who  ia  performing  the  Exercises.  Few  find 
time  for  the  full  retreat  of  four  weeks,  and  for  the  many  who  do  not, 
it  ia  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  substance,  and  indeed  the 
whole  matter  of  the  Exercises,  arranged,  as  Father  Pergmayer 
arranges  it,  under  meditations  for  an  abridged  retreat  of  eight  days. 
It  were  useless  to  go  more  into  detail.  Such  a  book  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  performing  the  Exercises  out  of  it.  We  may 
however  add,  that  a  priest  could  have  no  more  serviceable  volume 
lo  draw  on  for  his  morning  meditation. 

"  My     Pint     Communion :     The    Happiett     Day    of    my    Life." 
Translated   from  the  German  of  J.  N.  Buchmanw,  O.S.B. 
By  Rev.  Richakd  Bbbhnak,  LL.D.     Second  Edition. 
Is  a  spiritual  gem  of  great  value.     Everything  that  one  might 
expect  to  find  under  the  above  title  is  clearly  explained  in  thirty- 
three  beautiful  letters,  full  of  illustrations,  well  conceived  and  well 
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executed.  Of  the  child  who  carefuUjr  reads  this  little  Tolnme  m».j 
be  said  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty,  what  our  Ltvd  siud  of 
the  worthy  {utrtakers  of  his  most  Sacred  Flesh,  "  non  morietar  in 
sternum."  , 

"  Pearls  from  the  Casket  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesue."  A.  Collection 

of  Letters,  Maxima,  and   Practices  of  the  Blessed  Margaret 

Mary  Alacoqne,  Heligious  of   the  Order  of  the  Visitation. 

Edited  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnkllt. 

What  devotion  has  contributed  more  to  soften  the  hearts  of 

sinners,  and  enkindle  the  flames  of  Divine  love,  than  devotion  to 

the  most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  ever  burning  with  love  for 

the  weary  and  heavily- burthen ed  ?     This  devotion  to  the  living 

Heart  of  Jesus,  bum^  with  love,  is  as  old  as  the  Church,  but 

under  God  its  present  hold  upon  the  &ithful  is  due  to  Blessed 

Margaret  Mary,  more  than  to  any  other.     Let  those  who  wish  to 

be  consumed  with  the  holy  fire,  and  long  to  see  it  kindled  in   the 

hearts  of  others,  read. 

"  7^e  Souvenir  of  the  NovUiate,"     Translated  from  the  French  by 
Eev.  J.  Taylor. 
Though  small  in  appearance  contains  well  nigh  three  hundred 

pages,  and  is  replete  with  information  suited  to  young  religions. 

Indeed  its  maxims  are  a  life-guide  for  all  who  have  left  the  world 
selves  to  God  ;  and  for  young  people  meditating 
fice  of  self,  a  more  useful  little  treatise'can  scarce 
on-Catholics  believe  that  religious  aspire  to  such 
d  continue  to  give  ear  to  the  gross  calumoies  so 
tinted? 

Tth  opened  to  All;  or,  A  Religious  Voca^ion  the 
in  Life."     Translated  irom  the  Italian  of  Bev. 

TALE,  S.J. 

ccount  of  the  origin,  growth,  nature  and  blessings 
fe,  of  the  practical  rules  to  be  followed  in  settling 
divine  call,  and  the  means  to  persevere  in  one's 
^ious  to  the  maxims  laid  down  are  fully  discussed 
sred.  The  book  contains  many  useful  hints  for 
its,  and  even  for  directors. 

those  who  are  instrumental  in  the  publication  of 
hose  we  have  noticed  can  scarcely  be  over-stated, 
rs,  when  all  the  persuasiveness  of  brilliant  fancy 
on  are  almost  everywhere  employed  by  an  infidel 
JUS  philosophy  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Catholic 
:eshing  and  encouraging  in  a  high  degree  to  find 
I  use  almost  the  same  weapons  to  frustrate  tiiese 
A  plain  exposition  of  Catholic  teaching  on  matters 
vay  a  useful  thing  to  put  before  the  faithful  ia 
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clear  simple  langm^e,  bat  of  itself  it  will  not  suffice  to  make  their 
devotion  lively  or  their  faith  practical.  What  they  raost  require  is 
attractive  reading  for  their  devotional  and  leisure  hours,  which  will 
bring  conviction  that  the  "  yoke  is  sweet  and  the  burthen  light." 
Now  the  volumes  before  us  are  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  and,  as 
in  America  the  need  of  sonis  for  such  aid  must  be  great  beyoud 
what  any  one  who  has  never  beea  out  of  Ireland  can  easily  realise, 
we  hail  with  particular  pleasure  their  publication  in  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Western  Republic. 

Iq  our  own  country  for  its  opportunities,  in  England,  and 
particularlT  in  France,  noble  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  still 
being  made  to  provide  the  people  at  the  least  expense  with  good 
manuals  of  devotion,  as  well  as  with  pleasant  reading  of  a  Christian 
character  for  their  holidays  and  vacant  hours ;  but  in  this  as  in 
every  other  department,  Arnerica,  we  believe,  will  "  lick  Europe." 
Of  this  Ireland  at  least  cannot  feet  jealous.  The  Americans  are 
our  kith  and  our  kin,  our  brothers  in  the  faith,  and  thongh  far  off, 
one  week  suffices  to  bring  their  choicest  products  to  our  shore. 
Proepere  precede  alma  respublica ! — P.  O'D. 


Ubs.  Black  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Catholic  community  for 
the  important  service  she  has  rendered  to  our  light  literature.  We 
hare  often  to  regret  that  there  is  nothing  wanted  so  badly  as  good, 
readable  books ;  not  silly  tales,  but  natural,  and  withal,  Cathoh'c 
stories.  Surely  do  one  will  say  we  require  an  impossibility ;  for, 
have  we  not  already  excellent  models  in  Pahiota,  CallUta,  and 
many  others  ?     To  the  goodly  list  we  can  now  add  Supkanie. 

Louis  Veuillot  does  not  need  any  praise  of  ours.  A  long  life 
of  fearless  Catholic  journalism  has  endeared  his  name  to  all  devout 
children  of  the  Church.  The  Editor  of  the  Univcn  has  a  special 
claim  on  Ireland ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  his  paper  contained  a 
series  of  beautiful  articles,  denouncing  her  wrongs  and  advocating 
their  redress.  His  literary  fame  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  this 
little  story  is  worth  reading.  If  anything  more  were  required,  it 
is  supplied  in  the  Preface  by  M.  R.,  initials  which  Irish  Catholics 
have  long  since  learned  to  reverence  and  lore.  The  work  of 
translation  is  excellently  done. 
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We  have  received  for  Review  ^e  following  Books : — 

From  Messrs.  Giu<  U  Son — 

Roman.     By   Moniignor 
e  Publication  Sodet j  Co., 

Ltetura  and  Dvieourta.    By  the  Bight  Rev.  J.  L.  Spaldoo, 

D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peona.    New  York :  Catholic  Pnblintioii 

Society  Co.,  1882. 
"  SiaUr  "  England  and  the  /m*  Caiderella.  .  By  J.  B.  Killen. 
From  BxNZiGER  Brothers — 

Irak  Faith  in  America .-  RecnlUctioTaofa  Miaioniay.  TrauUed 

from  the  French.     By  Miss  Ella  McMaiioh. 
Idols;  or  the  Secret  of  the  Rue  Chaasset  D'Anlin.     Tiwulit«d 

from  the  French  of  Raoul  De  Navery.  By  AHMa  T.  Sidueb- 
Elemenli  of  BccUaatlical  Law.     By  Rev.  S.  B.   Smith,  D-D- 

Fourth  Edition.    New  York  :  1881. 
The  Trutlu  if  Salvation..     By  Rev.  J.  PEROkArKB,  S.J.   Trans- 
lated from  the  G«rman,  l^  a  Father  of  the  same  Sodetj 

New  York  :   1882. 
My  First  Communion .-  t)te  happial  day  of  my  life.     Translated 

from  the  German  of  Rev.  J,  N.  Buchmakn,  0.8.B,  by  Bev. 

RiCMAiiD  Brensak,  Ll.d,     Second  Edition  ;  New  YorK. 
PearUfrom  the  Caslctt  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus ;  A  eoDectioB 

of  Letters,  Uaiims,  and  Practices  of  the  Blessed  Margtiet 

]|ftu^  Ali^coque.    Edited  by  Eleanor  C,  Donnelly. 
Paradise  on   Earth  opejud  to  AU;  or  a  Religiovt   Vocadm  At 

Surtst  Way  in  Life.    Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Be^- 

Antonio  Natale,  S.J. 
Soai-enir  of  the  Noviciate.     Translated  from  the  French.    Bj 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Taylor. 
From  MeasTB.  Bubns  &  OATEa — 

Half-hours  with  the  Sainls  and  Servants  of  God.     By  Chables 

Kenny.    London:  1882. 
The  GraaiHlle  History  Headers.    No.  III.  Uiatory  of  'EnglMid 

from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  the  present  time.     Edited  by 

I'HOMAS  J.  Leveset.    London :  1882. 
Tke  Catholic  Literary  CtTtalar:  A  Monthly  Gtdde  for  Catholii: 

Readers.    May  and  June,  1682. 
ifercy't  Conquest  .■    A  play  in  one  Act.    By  Ahnib  Aluh. 

London:  1882. 
7%e  Daily  Prayer  Book.    Compiled  from  various  sources. 
Life   of  St.   Philip   Neri,   Apostle   of  Borne.       By   Alphob» 

Gapecelatbo.    TranBlatea  by  Toouas  Aldbb  Pops,  M.A., 

of  the  Ur&tory.    2  vols. 
Life  of  St.  I^a-is  Berirand.  By  Father  Bxbieand  WiMBMOicfc 

Illuatrated  by  Cyril  Jaues  Bavemfokt. 
From  the  Ave  Maria  Pbess,  Indiana — 

An  Essay  on  Masses  for  Vie  Deail,  andthe  motives  for  hating  them 

celebrated.   By  Rev.  A,  A.  Laubing.    Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

1881. 
Hibentia :  A  Monthly  Popular  Review.     June,  1882. 
The  Cathode  Chroidele.    Bay  City,  Michigan. 
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LEAVES  FROM  TBE  NOTE  BOOKS  OF  AN  OLD 
THEOLOGLAN— No.  lU 

Purgatory. 

THE  following  paper  is  in  no  way  controversial.  Putting 
aside  therefore  the  question  at  issue  between  Pro- 
testants and  Catliolics  as  to  the  existence  of  a  purgatory,  I 
pnrpose  to  touch  only  those  points,  the  consideration  of 
which  should  fix  the  attention  of  all  of  us  more  vividly  on 
our  own  future,  and  quicken  our  charitable  sympathies  for 
our  departed  brethren, 

2,  teven"  sin  conunitted  by  us  leaves  after  it  in  the  soul 
two  evil  edects — the  guQt  or  stain  of  sin  ("  reatue  culpae," 
"macula  peccati,")  as  an  offence  against  God,  the  debt  of 
puniahment  ("  reatus  poenae  ")  due  to  the  divine  justice  for 
that  guilt.  The  pnnisbment  due  to  venial  mn  is  temporary, 
lastiiig  but  for  a  time :  the  punishment  due  to  mortal  sin 
is  eternal,  the  everlasting  torments  of  helL  When  mortal 
sin  is  forgiven,  the  eternal  punishment  is  also  forgiven. 
Bnt  it  is  an  article  of  Catholic  faith  that,  after  the  remission 
of  the  guUt  of  sin  and  of  this  eternal  punishment,  there  may 
remain  a  temporary  punishment  to  oe  suffered,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sesa  6,  oh.  14 ;  sess.  14, 
ch.  8,  can.  12),  that  God  does  not  '*  always  remit  the  whole 
puni^ment  together  with  the  guilt."  That  this  temporary 
punishment,  especially  if  due  for  mortal  sin,  generally 
remuns,  greater  or  less,  is  commonly  asserted  by  theo- 
logians ;  and  indeed  follows  very  clearly  from  other  pointa 
of  Catholic  doctrine. 

^  See  Vol  I.,  p.  414.  (Third  Series). 
VOL.  ra.  2  P,^-  I 
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3.  This  temporaiy  paniehmeat  iqay  be  wholly,  or  in 
part,  redeemed  and  oaDceUed  in  ibis  life  by  piotue  works, 
prayer,  works  of  mortification,  &g.  Until  it  snail  have  been 
entirely  cancelled,  the  aoul  cannot  enter  heaven.  So,  if 
not  cancelled  in  this  life,  it  must  be  suffered  in  the  next. 
And  this  is  purgatory. 

4.  Purgatory,  then,  is  a  place  of  suffering,  in  which  sonls 
departing  m  grace  pay,  before  entering  heaven,  the  debt  of 
punishment  due  for  past  sins. 

5.  On  the  subject  of  purgatory  only  two  doctrineB  are 
solemnly  defined  as  of  faitk  First,  that  there  is  a  purgatory 
in  whicn  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  is 
discharged.  Secondly,  that  the  souls  detained  there  are 
relieved  by  the  sufirages  of  the  faithful,  but  especially  by 
the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Besides  these  two  points 
there  are  several  others  of  deep  interest,  on  some  of  which 
we  have  absolute  certainty,  moral  certainty,  though  not  the 
certainty  of  faith.  On  others  we  have  a  strong  probability, 
on  others  a  simple  probability ;  on  others  we  are  left  conn 
pletely  in  the  dark,  and  cannot  form  any  opinion. 

§  1.   The  Potition  of  Purgatory. 

6.  According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  theologians, 
the  prison  of  purgatory  is  subterraneous,  situate  somewhere 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  in  what  definite  place, 
whether  close  to  hell,  as  some  theologians  hold,  or  remote 
from  it,  is  absolutely  uncertain.  In  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God  ("  secundum  legem  commnnem,"  St.  'J'homas),  the 
souls,  in  going  through  their  term  of  expiation,  are  confined 
to  this  prison.  It  is  not,  however,  very  improbable,  at 
least  it  is  a  perfectly  free  opinion,  that  by  a  special  ordinance 
of  God,  for  special  reasons  known  to  Him,  some  eoals 
undergo  their  purgatory  in  certain  places  on  the  earth. 

§2.  Tht  Paint  of  Purgalory. 

7.  These  pains,  like  the  pains  of  hell,  are  two-fold — Uie 
pain  of  sense  {"  poena  sensus  ")  and  the  pain  of  loss  ("poena 
damni  ").  That  the  souls  in  purgatory,  as  in  hell,  stmer  the 
torture  of  real  and  material  fire,  though  controverted  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  has  been  always  the 
firm  and  unanimous  doctrine  of  our  theologians.  This 
doctrine,  though  not  defined  as  of  faith,  is  neverthelees 
absolutely  certain.  The  denial  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  meiit  t<t  least  the  theological  censure  of  *'  temeritf." 

8.  The  paia  of  loss  arises  from  two  sources,  two  priva* 
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tiona  of  supreme  felicity.  The  first  privation  is  tliat  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  eapecially  of  the  beatific  vision,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  happiness,  the  happiness,  of  that  realm 
of  bliss.  All  theologians  hold  that  in  tne  damned  tbia  pain 
of  loss  is  greater  than  the  pain  of  sense  ("  praecipua  miseria 
damnatorum,"  St.  Thomas).  Though  this,  as  regards  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  is  by  no  means  certain,  yet  tbeu-  pain  of 
I068  is  unspeakably  excruciating.  It  is  immensely  more  so 
than  any  such  pain  that  can  be  felt  in  this  life,  felt  even  by 
souls  most  holy  and  most  ardently  united  to  God  and  most 
longing  "  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ."  This  in 
tbe  present  life,  caged  as  we  are  in  our  prison-house  of 
clay,  we  cannot  comprehend,  we  cannot  reahse  to  oureelvefl. 
The  soul  sees  now  only  through  sense,  "  in  a  dark  manner ;" 
disembodied,  it  sees  things  of  the  spiritual  order  ae  they 
are. 

9.  The  second  pain  of  lose  arises  from  a  consideration  of 
wasted  time,  of  merits  irrecoverably  lost;  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  innumerable  and  daily  occasions,  on  which, 
without  tronble  and  almost  without  effort,  works  of  merit 
might  have  been  performed — works,  that  is,  producing  in 
the  Boul  a  constant  increase  of  sanctifying  grace  and  a 
CODBtant  right  to  an  ever-growing  additional  glory  and 
beatitude  in  heaven,  lasting  fur  all  eternity — a  short 
prayer,  a  silent  aspiration,  a  httle  alms,  a  slight  mortifi- 
cation  (see  below,  n.  29,  30.)  But  the  times  without 
Qiunber,  in  which  these  easy  things  might  have  been  done, 
were  thoac^tlessly  and  carelessfy  allowed  to  pass  away, 
and  the  golden  fruits  that  might  have  been  garnered  from 
them  lost  for  ever  more.  Suarez,  with  great  probability, 
holds  that  this  pain  of  loss  is  the  more  galling  of  the  two. 
The  former  loss  will  soon  be  repaired,  and  the  reparation 
will  last  eternal,  ever  fresh  and  new ;  but  this  loss  is 
irreparable,  will  never  be  repaired. 

10.  Lessiue  ("  most  learned,"  as  S.  Alphonsus  justly  caJle 
him)  holds  as  very  probable  that  not  all  the  souls,  who 
a^r  death  are  for  a  time  detained  from  the  beatific  vision, 
suffer  also  the  punishment  of  fire.  This  may  be  well  sup- 
posed of  saints  afterwards  canonised  by  the  Church,  and  of 
oLhere  who,  after  leading  very  holy  hves,  have  no  fully 
deliberate  venial  sins  to  atone  tor,  but  only  a  few  of  those 
▼enial  imperfections,  from  which,  according  to  defined 
doctrine,  even  the  holiest  are  not  altogether  exempt. 
Private  revelations  to  this  effect  are  quoted  by  theologians. 
A  very  remarkable  one  is  recorded  in  the  beautiful  life  of 
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at,  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzia  (F.  Faber'e  Oratorian  Lives], 
page  119. 

11.  There  is  a  moot  question,  which  I  leave  nntoucfaed, 
as  to  the  comparative  severity  of  certain  purgatorial  paiEB 
and  the  paine  of  this  hfe.  But  all  theologians  are  agreed 
that  the  smallest  pains  in  pmgatory  of  both  eeose  and  low 
combined  are  severer  than  the  severest  pain  we  are  capable 
of  suffering  in  the  flesh. 

12.  It  IS  the  common  opinion  of  theologians,  after 
St.  Thomas,  and  a  most  consoling  opinion  it  is,  that  the 
souls  in  purgatory  are  not,  like  those  in  hell,  tortured  by 
devils  ;  that  the  spirits  of  evil  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
that  abode,  which,  though  an  abode  of  exquisite  suffering, 
is  also  the  dwelling-place  only  of  those  who  are  perfectly 
pure  and  sinlnss,  who  love  God  with  an  intense  and  endur- 
ing love,  and  will  so  love  him  for  all  eternity. 

§  3.  Duration  of  the  Pains  of  Purgatory. 

13.  The  following  propositions  are  certain.  1°  After  the 
last  judgment  purgatory  shall  cease  to  exist,  2°  No  soul 
is  ever  released  from  purgatory  until  it  shall  have  paid  "the 
last  farthing ;"  until  it  shall  have  fully  satisfied  the  require- 
ment of  divine  justice,  either  by  its  own  suffering  or 
through  the  interce-ssion  and  suffrages  of  others  (as  below, 
§  5).  3'  Every  soul,  on  the  instant  in  which  this  debt  u 
thus  fully  paid,  passes  at  once  into  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
4°  The  period  of  suffering  is  not  the  same  for  all :  for  some 
it  is  longer,  for  others  shorter.  5°  Many  souls  have,  before 
the  day  of  general  judgment,  fully  paid  their  debt,  and  are 
transferred  to  heaven. 

14.  Beyond  these  points  nothing  is  certain.  Some  eouU 
may  suffer  there  for  years,  some  for  generations,  some  for 
centuries.  What  may  be  conjectured,  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  probable  in  this  or  that  particular 
case,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  led  a  very 
holy  and  mortified  life,  and  died  a  very  holy  death,  it  were 
idle  to  speculate.  Only  on  the  saints  formally  canonized 
by  the  Church,  or  worshipped  by  the  Church,  have  we  an 
infaUible  certainty  that  they  are  in  heaven. 

§  4.  The  Spiritual  State  of  the  SouU  in  Purgatory. 

15.  The  following  propositions  are  certain.  1°  The  souls 
in  purgatory  are  so  perfectly  confirmed  in  grace  that  they 
are  incapable  of  sinning.  They  cannot  commit  even  the 
least  venial  sin.    2°  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  time  for 
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meriting  terminates  with  this  life,  thej  can  no  longer  merit. 
3°  They  have  an  absolute  and  unclouded  certainty  of  their 
own  salvation.  4"  They  exercise  acts  of  Christian  virtue, 
especially  of  charity.  5°  Their  wills  are  always  perfectly 
conformed  to  the  mil  of  God. 

16.  In  reference  to  this  last  proposition,  it  is  true  that 
these  aonls  ardently  long  for  the  day  of  their  deliverance. 
But  it  is  an  ardent  longing,  accompanied  with  an  ardent 
love  aod  entire  resignation.  Even  in  this  life  a  man  may 
mo8t  earnestly  desire  a  deliverance  from  some  painful  illness 
or  some  heavy  calamity,  and  even  pray  fervently  for  such 
deliverance,  and  yet  he  quite  resigned  to  God's  will,  and 
bear  his  suSeringe  not  only  with  Christian  patience  but 
even,  as  the  martyrs  did,  with  joy. 

17.  Owing  perhaps  to  some  expreseions,  not  however 
80  decided,  of  St.  Thomas,  several  theologians  held  that  the 
souls  in  purgatory  do  not  pray  for  us,  and  that  consequently 
we  nhoutd  not  pray  to  them.  Other  theologians,  however, 
have  adopted  the  opposite  view,  Suarez  affirms  that 
practically  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  and  utihty  of 
praying  to  them.  Of  the  modem  theologians  who  have 
touched  on  this  question,  and  whom  I  had  the  means  of 
consulting,  all  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
The  theological  argument  for  it  is  strong. 

18.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  on  thiematter,  one  thing 
I  bold  is  absolutely  certain.  The  souls  after  entering 
heaven  will  pray  specially  and  with  special  fervour  for  those 
who  by  pious  sufirageH  had  relieved  them  in  the  day  of 
their  snSering.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  and  perhaps 
most  interesting  consideration  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper. 

§  5.   Suf  rages  for  the  Souls  in  Purgatory, 

19.  The  sufirages  or  aids  from  which  these  souls  obtain 
relief  are  of  four  kinds :  1°  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ; 
2°  prayer ;  3"  all  other  works  of  satisfaction ;  4°  Indulgences. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  powerful  and  efficacious. 

20.  For  some  it  majf  be  useful  to  remark  here  that  all 
works  performed  by  us  in  a  state  of  grace,  proceeding  from 
grace,  and  being  in  the  nature  of  prayers  of  petition,  have 
a  threefold  eflFect.  Take,  for  example,  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Offering  up  this  prayer  I,  first  of  all,  receive  actual  grace, 
that  is,  divine  aid,  enabling  me  to  perform  either  good 
^vorks  in  general  or  particular  good  works  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  I  specially  pray,  e.g.,  for  making  an  act  of 
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contrition,  for  overcoming  a  present  or  future  temptation. 
8ucL  grace  1  obtain  by  the  prayer  (as  impetratory),  as  a 
prayer,  as  a  petition,  according  to  the  promise  ("  ask  and 
you  shall  receive  ")  repeated  in  the  Scripture  bo  often  and 
in  so  many  forms.  Secondly,  I  receive  an  increase  of 
merit,  that  is,  as  stated  above,  an  additional  sanctifying 
^ace  here,  and,  if  [  die  in  grace,  an  additional  glory  in 
heaven.  Thirdly,  the  prayer  is  a  work  of  tatUfaction,  that 
is,  I  obtain  a  diminution  of  the  temporal  punishment  dne, 
in  this  life  or  in  purgatory,  for  my  past  forgiven  sins. 

21.  Now,  these  three  effects  are  distinct  each  from  the 
others,  and  quite  independent  of  each  other.  ThoB  the 
prayer  is  meritorious  all  the  same,  and  jnat  as  much  as  if 
it  had  no  effect  of  impetration  or  satisfaction.  But  this  is 
so  only  in  the  just.  A  person  in  a  state  of  sin  cannot  per- 
form a  work  either  of  merit  or  satisfaction;  by  fervent 
prayer,  however,  lie  can  obtain,  and  obtain  infallibly,  the 
grace  of  repentance.  His  prayer,  therefore,  has,  bo  far, 
flie  first  effect,  but  not  the  second  or  third.  The  prayer 
of  the  Just  man  has  all  three,  and  always  has  them. 

22.  Having  premised  thus  much,  I  proceed  to  state 
what  I  consider  to  bo  useful  for  the  simple  faithful  to 
know — passing  over  certain  scholastic  points  more  suited 
to  the  attention  of  the  theological  student,  for  whom  I  am 
not  writing. 

23.  1st.  Not  only  works  in  themselves,  and  in  their  own 
nature  painful,  such  as  fasting,  but  all  works  performed  in 
a  state  of  grace,  and  from  grace,  are  works  of  satisfaction. 
That  is,  every  work  of  this  kind  done  by  me,  diminishes 
the  amount  of  temporal  punishment  due  by  me.  Some  or 
many  of  these  works  may  be  in  themselves  agreeable  and 
pleasing :  for  example,  psalmody ;  but  as  supernatural  woiki 
— as  works  done,  not  as  an  agreeable  exercise,  not  to  gratify 
one's  self  or  others,  but  as  devotional  acts,  as  a  duty — there 
is  pulhng  against  them  the  heavy  drag  of  fallen  nature, 
which  only  grace  can  overcome.  There  is  a  similar  dis- 
tinction between  acts  of  purely  natural  order.  A  work 
whicb,  performed  of  our  own  choice,  is  highly  agreeable 
and  even  delightful, done  undercommandbecomea  a  burden. 

24.  2nd.  All  such  works,  as  expiatory,  as  works  of 
satisfaction,  may  be  apphed  with  effect,  not  only  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  but  also  to  the  living.  I  can  offer  up 
such  works  for  the  diminution  of  the  temporal  ptinishment 
due  for  the  pardoned  sins  of  any  one.  Examples  of  such 
vicarious  atonement  are  foimd  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
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25.  But  3rcl,  in  doing  eo,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  the 
expiatory  fruit  thua  transferred.  4th.  I  retain,  however, 
the  full  merit  of  the  same  work.  This,  indeed,  I  cannot 
transfer  to  another ;  the  increase  of  habitual  grace  and  of 
future  glory,  due  to  a  meritorious  work,  is  given  all  and 
escluedvely  to  him  who  does  the  work.  Nay,  the  meri- 
torious fruit  of  the  work,  whose  expiatory  fruit  has  been 
thus  transferred,  is  thereby  augmented;  such  transfer 
bein^  a  work  of  exalted  charity.  So  that  he  who  thus 
apphes  his  work  of  satisfaction,  though  not  gaining  an 
aoridgment  of  his  own  purgatorial  suffering,  yet  wins  for 
himself  a  higher  place  in  heaven.  That  is,  for  a  temporary 
suffering,  he  gains  a  reward  to  be  enjoyed  for  eternity. 

26.  5th.  Prayer  has  been  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
snf&age ;  because,  while,  like  other  good  works  done  in 
grace,  it  has  its  expiatory  effect,  it  has  also  its  effect  aa 
prayer,  its  impetratory  efiect.  Thus,  when  we  pray  for 
the  dead,  offering  for  them  all  the  fruits  of  our  prayers,  we 
gain  for  them  a  twofold  relief ;  one  by  our  prayer  as  prayer ; 
the  other  by  our  prayer  as  expiatory. 

27.  eth.  It  seems  to  be  the  nuanimous  and  quite  certain 
doctrine  of  theologians,  that  suffrages  offered  tor  us  while 
living,  especially  for  ourselves  by  ourselves,  are  of  far 
greater  benefit  to  us  in  the  way  of  satisfaction  than  the 
same  offered  for  us  afler  our  death.  Some  grave 
authorities  speak  of  the  different  effects  of  these  two 
suffrages  as  immense,  indeed  quite  startling. 

28.  Other  interesting  questions  on  this  subject  are  dis- 
cussed by  oar  theologians.  I  shall,  however,  close  here 
■with  one  practical  remark. 

29.  Jiverr  work,  even  the  smallest,  done  with  the  con- 
ditioos  required  for  merit,  has  its  reward.  What  act  of 
ours  can,  as  an  act  of  charity,  appear  smaller  than  giving 
a  cup  of  water  ?  Yet  "  whosoever  shall  give  you  a  drink, 
a  cup  of  water  in  my  name,  beeanse  yon  belong  to  Christ : 
Amen,  I  say  to  yon,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward."  (Mark 
ix.  40.)  All  such  works  are,  as  has  been  said,  espiatory  as 
well  ag  meritorious.  Now,  all  the  indulgences  contamed 
in  that  wonderful  treasure,  the  Raccolta,  are  applicable  to 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  Several,  very  many  mdeed,  of 
these  indolgences  are  attached  to  short  prayers,  some  of 
which  may  be  recited  in  a  minnte ;  some  in  a  few  seconds. 
I  will  give  a  few  examples,  as  they  lie  in  the  American 
translation,  published  by  the  Jesuit  College  of  Woodstock 
in  1880;  this  translatioD  having  been  expressly  "authorised 
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and   approved   by    the    Sacred    Congregation    of   Holy 
Indulgences." 

30.  Every  time  the  eign  of  the  cross  is  made  with  the 
ioTocation,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  an  indulgence  of  50  days.  Every 
time  the  same  sign  is  made  with  holy  water  and  the  same 
invocation,  100  days  (n.  5),  Every  time  the  ejacuiation, 
*'  My  Jesus,  mercy,"  is  said,  100  days  (n.  29).  Every  time 
we  say  the  ejaculation,  "  Jesus,  my  God,  I  love  Thee  above 
all  things,"  50  days  (n.  31).  For  saying  the  ejaculation, 
"  Jesus,  meek  and  humble  of  heart,  make  my  heart  like 
unto  Thine,"  300  days,  once  a  day  (n.  85).  For  every 
time  we  say  the  praj-er  of  St.  Bernard,  "  Memorare,"  Ac^ 
300  days  (n.  98).  The  same  for  eveiy  time  we  aaj  the 
ejaculation,  "  Sweet  heart  of  Mary,  be  my  salvation." 
(n.  112.)    Let  tiiese  examples  sufiSce. 

P.  Mdhrat. 
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The  Elizabethan  Period. — V. 

MiRACLB  Plats. 

IN  the  literature  of  every  nation,  as  well  in  ancient  as  m 
modem  times,  the  Drama  has  exercised  an  influence 
which  cau  scarcely  he  over  estimated.  It  is  at  once  a 
witness  to  the  intellectual  position  of  its  writers,  and  as  an 
outcome,  to  the  education  of  its  people ;  on  the  one  hand 
showing  what  it  can  do,  and  on  the  other  how  it  does  it 
It  enables  us  alike  to  gauge  the  condition  of  both  classes, 
the  teachers  and  taught,  and  so  to  judge  aright  the  mental 
development  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  dramatic  literature  in 
our  previous  papers,  and  have  selected  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  as  our  studies,  that  in  them,  and  in  their 
'  writings,  we  may  see  the  high  standard  to  which  Uterature 
attained  in  the  Elizabethau  period.  We  must  not,  hov* 
ever,  forget  that  they  and  those  anthors  who  take  place 
if  not  beside,  yet  still  not  far  below  them,  do  not  represent 
every  phase  in  dramatic  literature,  and  were  not  in  their 
day  any  more  than  such  are  in  ours,  the  sole  iustmctorB  oi 
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the  people  by  means  of  theatrical  representations.  There 
'will  always  be  a  popular  literature  in  ever^  department, 
far  below  the  bigneat,  which  owes  indeed  much  of  ita 
success  to  that  very  inferiority ;  being  more  readily  within 
the  grasp  of  uneducated  minos,  and  finding  recognition  in 
lees  refined  natures  through  having  so  much  in  common 
with  them.  Minds  have  to  be  educated  for  high  literature 
just  as  eyes  have  for  high  art,  A  Teniers  will  be  more 
popular  than  a  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  a  Dickens  than  a 
Tluickeray.  Each  of  course  may  be  good  in  his  way,  and 
be  remarkable  after  his  own  kind;  but  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  judge  them  solely  by  the  number  of  their  followers, 
without  taking  account  of  the  value  of  the  judgments 
which  pronounce  in  their  favour. 

Again,  it  may  help  us  towarde  a  right  appreciation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  triumphs  of  our  great  Drama- 
tists, if  we  consider  the  dramatic  literature  which  preceded, 
and  which  indeed  remained  also  contemporaneous  with 
them.  The  lofty  oaks  and  towering  cedars  do  not  need 
the  lowly  bramble  to  point  their  greatness,  yet  the  eye 
fails  not  to  profit  by  the  contrast  thus  afiorded;  while  art 
imitates  nature  in  these  means  of  comparison  by  contrast, 
and  raises  its  great  ones  still  higher  by  judicious  contrast 
with  what  is  beneath.  We  propose,  then,  in  our  present 
study,  to  dwell  upon  a  quaint  class  of  dramatic  literature, 
which  is  the  humble  beginning  out  of  which  such  great 
things  grew ;  which  we  shall  find  not  only  interesting  and 
curious,  but  fraught  with  charms  for  Catholic  minds 
irbich  we  too  often  miss  &om  works  of  higher  hteraiy 
merit. 

Miracle  Plays,  as  they  are  generally  called,  are  simple 
dramatic  representations  of  events  recorded  in  Scripture. 
They  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  Christian  times,  for 
^e  find  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  constructing  one  upon  the 
Passion,  and  how  recent  their  performance  is  every  one  who 
hasheardoftheOberammergaurepresentationBcanbearwit- 
ness.  S.  Gregory 'splay,  at  Constantinople,  and  others  of  a  like 
character,  in  the  four^  century,  were  doubtless  (as  Voltaire 
says),  "  Pmtr  Ui  oppoier  mu!  ouvraget  dramatiques  des  ancim» 
Greet  et  det  anciena  Somaint,"  and  such  may  nave  been  the 
dedgn  of  subsequent  writers ;  but  beyond  this  they  were 
intended,  like  the  small  pictures  with  which  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  fiUed  the  large  windows  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  to  instruct  the  unlettered  people  in  the  Bible  history, 
and  to  bring  home  to  their  nmple  minds  the  truths  of  tiie 
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faitb.  This  will  accotmt  for  the  circTunstance,  wbicli  othOT- 
wise  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  why  clerica  took  part  in 
fluch  performanceB,  not  only  as  atithore  and  superintendenta, 
but  sometimeB  as  performcrB,  thongh  this  last  statement  is 
built  upon  such  slight  foundation  as  the  expression  of 
Bishop  Grossetete,  of  Lincoln  (A.D.  1225),  who  says,  the 
plays  were  eontrove  par  Us  fola  clerce,  which  is  supposed  to 
imply  that  they  were  played  by  them  in  disguise. 

The  English  Miracle  Plays  to  which  we  intend  confining 
our  notice,  were  certainly  played  by  laymen.  Those  in 
London  (as  Stowe  tells  us  in  hia  Chronicle),  by  the  Guild  of 
Parish  Clerks  (who  of  course  are  not  to  be  coufounded  •mih 
clergymen),  while  elsewhere  they  were  played  by  other 
guilds  or  trades.  Doubtless,  the  clergy  wrote  most,  if  not 
all,  the  plays ;  but  they  left  the  acting  of  them,  at  least  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  to  the  laity. 

The  Dramas,  as  we  should  expect,  were  of  different 
orders  of  merit;  while  the  earher  were  little,  if  aoytliing 
more,  than  the  Scripture  narration  broken  into  dialogue,  the 
latter  show  greater  dramatic  conception,  and  are  evidently 
lending  on,  through  the  Moralitiefl  or  allegorical  plays  that 
follow  them,  to  the  regular  Drama,  which  culminated  in 
Shakespeare.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Feast  of  Corptu  Christi,  in  1264,  led  to  the  com- 
position of  most  of  the  Miracle  Plays  that  are  still  preserved ; 
for  the  cuBtnra  at  once  arose  of  c^ebrating  that  festival  by 
such  dram.-itic  performances.  Then  collectionfl  began  to 
to  be  made,  ana  put  into  chronological  order :  for  the  shorts- 
nese  of  each  Drama  necessitated  the  performance  of  several 
in  succession,  that  the  entertainment  might  be  spread  out 
to  a  sufficient  length  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  thd 
annual  dramatic  holiday. 

The  stage  arrangements  were  nmple  enough,  according 
to  modem  ideas,  though  in  truth  not  much  more  primitive 
than  those  which  sufficed  for  the  plays  of  Shakeflpeare 
himself.  They  differed  principally  in  this,  that  as  they 
were  to  be  peripatetic,  like  the  claenc  cart  of  Theepia,  they 
were  usually  more  hmited  in  extent,  and  adapted  for  ^e 
required  passbg  from  street  to  street  Archdeacon  Rogers 
describee  them  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  rthe 
stage  was  a  scaffold  of  two  storeys ;  in  the  lower  the  per- 
formers dressed  for  their  characters,  and  in  the  upper  one 
they  acted,  ascending  by  a  ladder,  and  this  waa  uncovered 
ao  that  all  spectators  might  see,  whether  in  the  open  street, 
or  on  temporary  scaffoldmg,  or  on  tho  home-topa.    Some- 
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times  a  more  elaborate  coustructlon  was  required,  and  then 
the  lower  room  repreeeuted  Hell,  as  a  stage  directioa  tells 
HB :  Here  enter*  the  Prince  of  the  Devils  in  a  stage,  tnth  hell 
underneath  the  stage.  Sometimes  another  storey  crowned 
the  mde  edifice,  and  from  it  angels  descended  to  the 
principal  stage  below.  Still  more  elaborate  were  other 
conatructions,  where  several  houses  were  reqnired,  with  a 
central  space  in  the  midst,  upon  which  would  come  mde 
figures  of  ships,  or  real  horses.  But  this  of  course  waa 
the  exception,  and  would  ill  accord  with  the  perambulating 
nature  of  the  general  entertainment:  for  perambulating  it 
nsually  was.  First  they  played  before  tne  grave  Bishop 
in  front  of  his  Cathedral,  they  then  wheeled  off  to  the 
Mansion  House  for  the  right  worshipful  the  Mayor's  delecta- 
tion, then  when  the  brief  play  was  over,  rolling  on  again, 
we  may  be  sure  with  no  httle  help  and  eocoaraging  shouts 
from  the  children  of  the  city,  to  a  comparatively  broad 
street,  where  a  wealthy  and  generous  mercnant  had  erected 
lofty  and  broad  seats,  at  his  own  cost,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  family  and  friends ;  and  ever  at  every  station, 
the  blunt  out-spoken  people  were  present  in  their  numbers 
to  share  with  their  betters  the  pleasure  and  ioBtnictdon  of 
the  scene,  which,  for  their  special  dehght,  was  not  unfre- 
qnently  spiced  with  humour  and  fun,  which  kept  them  in 
attendance  upon  more  serious  teaching  that,  without  such 
expectation,  might  have  sent  them  wandering  from  a 
church,  which  had  no  doors,  and  a  theatre  which  for  them 
'Was  seatlees.  There  was  of  course  in  this  somewhat  of  that 
■wifldom  of  the  serpent,  which  St.  Phihp  Neri  employed  and 
still  employs  in  a  more  refined  manner,  where  tlie  Eoman 
Oratory  wins  the  wanderers  to  its  Sermons,  by  interspersing 
the  brief  teachings  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
that  keeps  in  their  places  those  who  might  without  it 
quickly  depart. 

When  the  short  mystery  is  played  out,  the  audience 
still  remains.  The  stage  is  dragged  on  to  a  distant  station, 
and  thus  space  is  left  for  another  which  speedily  arrives, 
■with  new  actors  and  a  new  play  ;  a  second  mystery  is  then 
performed,  to  be  in  due  course  succeeded  by  a  third 
complete  set  of  stage,  actors,  and  story.  Thus  each  com- 
pany moves  through  every  station,  and  so,  on  each  favoured 
Xt,  the  whole  series  of  dramas  is  represented  in  due 
onological  order.  With  the  first  mystery  comes  what 
we  may  call  the  living  programme ;  and  at  tiie  end  of  the 
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fifth  of  the  Chester  Series,  the  notice  of  concIosioD  is  thus 
given ; — 

"  Now,  worthy  sirs,  both  great  and  small. 
Toil  have  we  show'd  this  story  hefore. 
And  if  it  be  pleasing  to  you  all, 
To-morrow  next  you  shall  have  more." 
This  was  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  Mysferiea, 
those  of  the  New  were  to  follow  day  by  day,  till  the  whole 
thirty  or  foi-ty  were  presented. 

There  are  tLree  principal  collections  of  these  plap,iii 
addition  to  sundry  odd  numbers  found  elsewhere,  'lliey 
are  called  respectively  the  Coventry,  the  Chester,  and  the 
Widkirk  or  Townley  Mysteries.  The  first  {Ludu«  Corentria) 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  1841  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society;  the  Chester,  by  Mr.  Markham, which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  see ;  and  the  Widkirk,'  in  the  possession  of 
the  Townley  family,  was  edited  by  Mr.  Hunter,  for  tie 
Surtees  Society.  Thus  none  of  them  are  published,  hut 
only  privately  printed.  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  his  Histoiy 
of  Dramatic  Poetry,  baa  very  diligently  compared  these 
three  collections  together,  and  marks  whatever  difference 
of  treatment  there  may  be  in  dealing  with  nearly  the  same 
eubjecta 

The  Coventry  collection  contains  a  prologue,  sevm 
plays  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  thirty-five  from  tbe 
New.  The  manuscript  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  The  Widkirk  volume  has  thirty  plays— seven 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  twenty-three  from  the  New. 
It  is  an  older  manuscript  than  the  Coventry,  being  writteo 
about  the  time  of  Heniy  VI.  The  Chester  collection  con- 
tains twenty-four  plays — five  from  the  Old  Testament, 
sixteen  from  the  New,  and  three  others  on  Ezekiel,  Anti- 
Christ,  and  the  Last  Judgment ;  it  waa  written  abont  1600, 
but  these  dates  refer  only  to  the  copies  thus  preserved :  the 
originals  belong  of  course  to  a  far  earlier  period. 

There  is  a  curious  manuscript  note  on  one  of  the  copies  of 
this  last  collection,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
throws  some  light,  not  only  upon  this  question  of  date,  but 
id  helps  to  solve  another  which  has  misled 
nentators.  "  Higden  circa  1370,  was  thrice  at 
he  could  obtain  leave  of  the  Pope  to  have 
English  tongue."     Now  to  Higden  the  author- 
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sbip  of  these  mysteries  had  been  aseigQed,  but  in  error ; 
seeing  that  they  had  been  played  in  1268,  half  a  centuiy 
at  least  before  bis  birth.  But  for  what  purpose  was  this 
application  made  to  Rome  and  from  what  language  did 
Higden  himself  translate  them!  Evidently  from  Latin, 
says  Walton  ;•  or  to  quote  his  words,  "  a  presumptive 
proof  arises  from  this  fact  that  all  our  mysteries  before  that 
period  were  in  Latin."  Hone,'  following  in  his  misguiding 
footsteps,  ponders  upon  what  could  occasion  the  author 
(as  he  erroneously  calls  him)  taking  these  three  journeys  to 
Rome  to  obtain  this  permission  of  translation.  He  evidently 
"smells  a  rat."  "  The  tabjeets  "  (the  italics  are  hie  own) 
"  of  these  plays  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  seem  to 
me  to  supply  the  reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
Pope's  consent."  "  Scripture  in  English,"  he  goes  on  to 
reason,  "  had  been  scrupulously  withheld  from  the  people, 
and  the  Pope  probably  anticipated  that  if  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  would  be 
demanded ;  while  the  author  of  the  plays,  better  acquainted 
than  the  Pope  with  the  more  immediate  difficulty  of 
altogether  repressing  the  curiosity  that  had  been  excited 
towards  it,  conceived,  perhaps,  that  the  growing  desire 
niight  be  delayed  by  distorted  and  confusing  representa- 
tions of  certain  portions."  There  is  a  fine  Popish  plot  for 
you !  The  Pope  wanting  to  keep  the  Scriptures  from  the 
English  people,  and  the  wiTyHigden  planning  to  mislead  and 
disgust  them  in  their  holy  aspirations  by  distorting  and 
corrupting  the  word  of  CrodI  So  pleased  indeed  is  this 
author  with  his  discovery,  that  he  adds  an  equally  learned 
and  veracious  note  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in 
things  general,  and  m  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  in 
particular.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  ikeae 
writers  that  if  the  Miracle  Plays  were  in  Latin  the  people 
would  not  understand  them,  and  so  the  humorous 
dialogues,  to  say  nothing  of  the  serious  parts,  would  be 
altogeUier  lost  iipon  them,  as  jokes  and  witticism  in  a 
strange  tongue  must  ever  be.  But  when  a  popular  writer 
has  to  have  a  fling  at  Catiiolics,  and  especially  at  mediteval 
priests,  he  has  ashttle  thought  of  reason  as  of  propriety. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  simple  blunder  upon  wmch 
all  this  superstructure  of  folly  ana  misrepresentation  has 


'  WartOD'B  History  of  English  Poetry, 

■Andent  Uysteriea  described  by  WiUiau  Hone,  p.  201. 
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Collier  ehowa  clearly  enough  that  the  traoslation  was 
not  from  Latin  at  all,  but  from  French ;  the  euperseding  of 
■which  language  by  the  native  English  was  a  work  to  which 
in  every  form  Uigden  especially  devoted  hiinBel£  Like 
many  of  his  oountiymen,  this  Benedictine  Monk  of  Chester 
was  wearied  with  the  enforced  use  of  what  was  in  truth 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  indignant  at  the  degraded  condition 
to  which  the  English  language  had  been  reduced.  In  his 
Poly-chronicon  (bk.  i  cap.  59),  he  eays  in  language  whose 
quaintneas  we  will  not  mjure  by  any  modernizing  of  ita 
spelhng  :  "  This  apayring  of  the  Inrlht  tonge  ig  by  cause  of 
Iweyne  thinget,  oon  is  for  childreit  in  tcole,  azens  the  usage  and 
manner  of  alle  oilier  tiaciona,  beth  compelled  for  to  Uve  her 
owne  langage,  and  forth  eonstreioe  her  lenonni,  and  her  thinget 
in  Fransche,  and  haveth  sithtke  tJte  Normans  come  first  into 
England.  Also  gentil  mennes  children  belh  ytaxat  for  to  spefce 
Fransche  from  the  tyme  thnt  thei  beth  rokked  m  her  eradel,  and 
cunneth  speke,  andptay  with  a  childet  brooche.  And  t^londish 
men  wole  likne  hemself  to  gentUmen,  and  fondeth  tmtk  grete 
bisynesicfor  to  speke  Fransche  for  to  be  the  more  ytold  of." 

In  1333  Higden  gained  his  end,  and  the  Mysteries  were 
played  in  Enghsb :  but  more  than  this  he  ^ined,  for  m 
1363  Edward  IIL  first  decreed  that  "  pleas  m  the  coarts 
of  the  King  or  of  any  other  lord,  shall  he  pleaded  and 
judged  in  the  English  tongue,"  and  &om  that  day  forth 
the  Norman  tongue  passed  away  and  Englishmen  spoke 
their  own  language.  Thus  passes  away  also  the  wonder- 
ful Popish  plot,  but  only,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  be  revived 
when  any  redoutable  champion  has  to  furbish  up  rusty  arms 
for  an  assault  upon  the  Pope,  and  to  prove  by  such  like 
tales  that  the  Bible  belongs  of  right  to  Protesttoita* 

But  the  charge  of  "  distorting  and  conftising"  certain 
portions  of  the  Scripture  leads  ua  to  another  chuscteristic 

>  An  anmaing  tUiutration  of  the  blQudeis  into  which  violent  writen 
fall,  when  the  G&tholio  Church  and  the  doings  of  Papists  come  in  their 
vftT,  ia  ^ven  bj  Stephen  GoBsen,  who  in  1579  set  himself  with  indiBcreet 
ceaJ  BgBinst  plays  and  plajere  of  all  kinds.  This  learned  pundit  infonns 
ng  in  his  "  School  of  Abuse,  containiiig  a  pleasant  invectiTe  against  Poeta, 
Pipers,  Plajera,  Jesters,  and  such  like  CaterpiUara  of  a  Commonwealtii," 
with  courageous  defiance  of  chronology,  that  Gregory  Nazianien  wrote 
his  pieces  because  '■  detesting  the  corruptions  of  Corpus  Chiisti  plijs, 
that  were  set  out  bj  the  Papists,  and  inveighing  against  them,  he  thoufht 
it  better  to  write  the  '  Paaaion  of  Christ '  in  numbeis  himself."'  Far- 
seeing  Father  of  the  Church,  who  in  the  foorth  century  inveighed  against 
the  doings  of  the  thirteenth,  and  detested  by  that  long  anticipation,  tb« 
Miracle  Plays  which  in  the  sixteenth  awoke  the  sympathetic  ire  of 
Stephen  Goaaen  I 
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of  these  myaterieB,  which  deserreB  a  paeeiug  notice.  Hone 
has  shown  clearly  enough  by  parallel  paasagee  that  the  first 
Beven  of  the  Coventry  MyBtenes  relating  to  the  history  of 
our  BlesBfid  Lady,  are  founded  upou  the  apooirphal  gospels. 
These  were  popular  legends,  well-knowii  to  the  people,  and 
as  thej  give  what  may  be  called  local  colour  through 
domestic  incidents  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  the  author  of 
the  plays  did  not  scruple  to  use  them  as  iUustrations  and 
allusions  which  the  least  educated  could  understand.  They 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  meditation  upon 
the  truths  they  exemplified,  and  as  such,  were  an  expansion 
and  application  of  the  truth,  what  we  might  now  call  a 
preparation  of  place  and  an  imaginary  picture  to  bring 
home  more  vividly  the  lesson  implied. 

Be  t^  as  it  may,  we  most  remember  that  these  Miracle 
Plays  were  ni^  intended  as  hteral  Scripture  narratives, 
chapters  as  it  were  from  the  Word  of  God.  They  were 
dramatic  representations,  and  as  such  were  free  to  be 
coloured,  enlaced,  and  enlivened  as  any  other  subject  when 
draoiatized.  The  aun^est  and  most  unlettered  spectator 
would  not  take  all  for  Gospel,  nor  could  he  be  erpected  so 
to  do ;  as  well  might  he  regard  thus  seriously  the  accus- 
tomed strife  of  tongues  between  Koah  and  his  wife,  or  the 
broad  farce  of  the  roguish  shepherd  who  steals  a  sheep  out 
of  the  fold  and  tries  to  conceal  it  in  bed,  as  a  child ;  which 
venerable  joke,  so  dear  to  medieeval  Btory  tellers,  precedes 
and  introduces  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  Some  margin  must  always  be 
allowea  to  a  dramatist;  even  in  these  days  purism  has  not 
gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
nnhistoric  charactersinto  historic  plays  and  pictures;  while 
scenes  and  incidentswhich  are  purely  imaginary  are  allowed 
without  scruple  to  illustrate  and  depict  characters  of  renown, 
when  they  by  so  doing  make  our  images  of  the  persons  more 
real  and  true.  In  simpler  times  the  materials  at  hand  had 
to  be  need  in  a  corresponding  simpler  way.  The  audience, 
if  not  learned,  was  at  least  appreciative,  and  could  under- 
Btand  development  of  character,  would  laugh  in  the  right 
place,  and  be  duly  serious  when  corresponding  feelings  were 
Bet  plainly  before  them.  The  language  addressed  to  them 
of  coarse  was  plain  enough,  but  qute  to  the  point  and 
indeed  met  dimculties  in  a  dramatic  way,  which  modem 
play-writers  have  not  ventured  to  follow. 

The  out-door  audience  standing  in  a  crowd  would  very 
likely  be  noisy  At  the  commencement  of  the  play,  and  liu 
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their  betters  in  the  present  day,  who  come  in  late  and 
disturb  others  in  their  places,  make  the  opening  scene  gener- 
ally Uttle  better  than  dumb  show.  The  WidMrk  dramatist 
meets  the  difficulty,  not  ae  now  by  sending  on  a  few  unim- 
portant characters  to  fill  np  the  unqmet  time,  but  by 
employing  uo  less  a  personage  than  Augustus  Ceesar  to 
begin  a  long  speech  with  these  emphatic  and  very  Hign£- 
cant  words— 

"  Be  still,  bestys,  I  commaod  you 
That  DO  mao  speak  a  word  here  now 

But  I  myself  alone. 
And  if  you  do,  I  make  a  vow 
This  brand  about  your  necks  shall  bow 
Therefcffe  be  sUll  as  stone." 
And  much  more  to  a  like  porpose,  which  doubtlees  had  its 
effect     But  not  only  in   olunt  and  quaint^lk  did  their 
plays  excel ;  they  had  their  poetic  and  imaginative  side, 
which  deserves  to  be  briefly  touched  upon.    Let  us  take, 
almost  at  random,  the  scene  between  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
wheu  the  father  is  about  to  offer  up  in  sacrifice  his  only 
sua,  in  whom  was  the  promise.     In  the  Widkirk  mystery 
Abraham  exclaims : — 

"What  water  shotes  in  both  myn  eeyo  ? 
I  were  lever  than  all  worldly  win 
That  I  had  found  him  once  unkynde. 
But  no  defawt  I  found  him  in, 
I  would  be  dede  for  him  or  pynde. 
To  slo  hym  thus  1  tbyok  grete  sju." 
The  Cheater  play  does  not  venture  upon  so  natural  a  buret 
of  feeling,  but  makes  Abraham  more  far-seeing  and  fuller 
of  faith— 

Isaac.  "  If  1  have  trespassed  in  any  degree 
With  a  yard  you  may  beat^ 
Put  up  your  sword,  tf  you  wQle 
For  I  am  but  a  childe." 
Abraham.  "  Oh  1  my  dear  soune,  I  am  sorye 
To  do  to  thee  this  graate  anoye, 
God's  commandment  do  must  I, 
His  works  are  aye  full  mylde." 
The  rhyme  of  theee  two  speeches  is  curious  and  very  effec- 
tive, the  father  following  as  it  were,  every  inflection  of  the 
child.    The  lines  that  follow  are  very  natural — 

Isaac  "  Would  God  my  mother  were  here  with  me. 
She  would  kneel  down  upon  her  knee 
FntTing  you,  father,  if  it  might  be. 
For  to  save  my  life," 
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So  the  scene  proceeds.  Isaac  expressing  bis  readiness  to 
snbmit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  reminding  Abraham  that  he 
has  other  sons  at  home  whom  he  may  love.  Abraham 
wrings  his  hands  and  declares  himself  almost  out  of  his 
senses  with  grief.  Isaac  on  bis  knees  asks  his  father's 
blessing,  and  requests  hitn  to  bind  his  eyes  that  he  may  not 
see  the  sword  which  is  raised  to  strike  him.  Abraham 
entreatfl  him  not  to  add  to  his  agony,  and  calls  on  Christ  to 
have  pity  upon  him.  The  stage  direction  then  is,  "  Here 
let  Abraham  make  a  sign  as  though  he  would  slay  and  cut 
off  his  head  with  his  sword ;  then  let  the  angel  come  and 
take  the  sword  by  the  end  and  stay  it." 

Henbt  Bedford. 


MODERN    ERRONEOUS    SYSTEMS    OF    BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 

Part  III.:  The  Rational  and  Pibtistic  Ststbms— 
(continoed). 

PASSING  from  the  conrnderation  of  the  use  of  private 
judgment  in  revelation  in  general,  to  the  examination 
of  its  exercise  in  BibHcal  Interpretation  according  to  the 
Rational  System,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
St,  Peter,  who  says:  "  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  made  by 
private  interpretation"  (2  Ep.,  c.  1,  v.  20).  It  is  opposed  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Legislator  as  we  have  seen.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Him.who  wishes  all  to 
be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  general  argument,  would  be 
impossible  for  the  vast  majority  even  of  Chnstians  if  He 
established  the  Bible  alone  according  to  private  interpreta- 
tion, as  the  rule  of  faith  and  guide  to  salvation. 

Bat  now  at  least,  when  tne  masses  are  educated  and 
able  to  read  the  Bible,  when  Bibles  may  be  had  for  Uttle 
or  nothing,  when  the  spirit  of  private  inquiry  is  at  fever 
height,  may  not  private  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scripture 
be  followed  as  a  safe  guide  %  The  reply  is  simple  It  was 
not  the  rule  in  the  Apostolio  times — it  was  not  the  rule  for 
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Bome  authentic  record  of  such  a  change  in  the  constJtutioti 
of  Hi'h  Church  be  produced,  no  alteration  of  circamstancea 
can  disturb  the  prescriptiTe  right  of  the  Church  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Again,  prescinding  altogether  from  this  reply,  there  is 
an  intrinsic  impediment,  that  ought  to  prevent  reasonable 
persons,  even  in  the  present  favourable  cm^umstances,  from 
subscribing  to  the  system  of  private  judgment. 

To  mamtain  such  a  system  mtn  any  conrastency,  it 
seems  necessary  to  hold  with  Luther,  that  the  sense  of 
Scripture  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  is  plain  and  evident. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  Puseyitee  and 
some  advanced  sections  of  the  Anglican  Church  admit  the 
obscurity  of  Scripture  even  on  doctrinal  and  moral  points, 
and  still  cling  to  the  system  of  private  interpretatiou.  But 
is  the  sense  of  Scripture  clear  t  St.  Peter  in  (2  Ep.  c.  3, 
V.  16)  speaking  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  says,  that  they  contain 
"  certain  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest,  aa  theif  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to 
their  own  destruction."  "  Thinkest  thou,"  said  Philip  to 
Queen  Candace's  eunuch,  "  that  thou  understandest  what 
thou  readest t  "  Who  said,  "and  how  can  I,  unless  some 
man  show  me."  (Actt  viii.  v.  30,  &c.) 

Hear  St.  Augustine,  "  There  are  more  thingsJn  Scriptnre, 
that  1  am  ignorant  of,  than  those  that  I  knoW  {£!p.  to 
Januarius).  Listen  to  St.  Vincent  of  Lerios  in  his  celebrated 
commonitorium — "  It  is  asked,  as  the  Scripture  is  perfect, 
what  need  is  there  of  the  authority  of  the  Cnurch  doctrine! 
The  reason  is,  because  the  Scripture,  being  «0;>n>/<n(n^fy 
deep,  is  not  understood  by  all  persons  in  the  same  Bense, 
but  different  persons  explain  it  in  different  ways;  so  that 
there  are  almost  ae  many  meanings  as  there  are  readers  of 
it.  Novatian  interprets  it  in  one  sense,  Photinus  in  another, 
Arius  &c.,  in  another."  Histt^  repeats  itself,  and  the  out- 
come of  rebellion  against  the  Qiurch  is  generally  the  same, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  the  sense  of  ScTipture 
obscure  and  difiScult.  The  form,  by  which  I  mean  the 
language  and  style  in  which  it  was  written,  preeents  one 
series  of  difficulties.  The  Hebrew,  in  which  for  the  most 
part  the  Old  Testament  was  written,  was  a  dead  language 
some  oentories  before  Christ,  and  has  few  features  m 
common  with  our  modem  languages ;  and  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  shows  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic.  Nor  do  versions  remove  this  source  of 
obscurity,  as  they,  the  more  faithful  they  are,  retain  the 
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idioms  sod  obsciiritieB  of  the  original  tongue.  The  style 
iDcreaseB  the  difficulty — it  is  varied  and  different  in  the 
several  booke :  at  one  time  involved,  at  another  simple — 
now  abrupt,  again  ea^  and  flowing, — here  sublime,  bold 
and  poetic, — there  familiar  and  historic. 

The  matter  or  argument  of  Holy  Scripture  presents 
another  set  of  difficulties,  and  these  sml  greater  to  account 
for  its  obscurity.  In  the  Dogmatie  parts,  many  doctrinal 
tmthg  anrpasong  the  compreheoBion  of  reason  are  proposed, 
and  generally  without  auy  system  or  logical  sequence; 
here  m  a  plam  hteral  clotmng,  there  under  a  metaphorical 
or  aymbobcal  garb :  in  one  place  general  laws  of  morals 
are  laid  down,  in  another,  and  quite  different  place,  the 
limitations  and  exceptions ;  hence  the  necessity  arises  for 
careful  comparisona  to  establish  the  concordance  between 
apparently  contradictory  statements.  Nor  is  the  Historic 
portion  free  from  obscurity.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  so 
ancientjthatnolightcan  be  thrown  on  it  by  contemporaneous 
history.  It  was  written  fifteen  centuriee  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  that  is,  ten  centuries  before  Herodotus  the  parent  of 
Greek  history,  or  Confucius  the  annalist  of  the  Chinese,  or 
the  Indian  Vedas, or  Persian  Zend-Avesta  fiourished,audetill 
longer  before  the  time  of  Polybius,  DiodoruB,  Thucydides, 
Livy,  and  the  other  historiaus  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Empires,  Add  to  this  the  many  changes,  topographical 
and  social,  which  have  come  over  the  land  of  Palestine  since 
the  events  related  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  occurred.  The 
Prophetic  placet  are  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  of  all, 
both  because  they  treat  of  future  events ;  and  in  a  manner 
altogether  different  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  thinking  and 
speaking. 

"By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them."  {Matt.c.  7,  v.  20). 

These  fruits  were  completely  in  accord  with  the 
intainfflc  absurdity  of  the  system  itself.  They  may  be 
nunmed  up  in  a  few  words, — endless  variety  of  doctrine, 
multiplication  of  sects,  glaring  contradictions,  impiety, 
mutual  intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  religious  order: 
tumults,  rebellion  and  anarchy  in  the  social  order.  Let  us 
take  a  few  proofe  out  of  the  vast  store  of  authentic  facts, 
contained  in  that  most  valuable  work  "Milner'a  End  of 
Bel^ons  Controver^." 

Luther  set  up  hia  tribunal  of  private  judgment  in  the 
yea*  1520 — his  disciples  almost  immediately  acting  on  his 

Srinciple  be^n  to  reform  his  Reformation,  (^lostad,  Arch- 
eacoQ  of  Wittenberg,  and  his  first  disciple  of  distinction, 
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declared  against  him  the  following  year.  Lather  challenged 
him  to  write  a  book  against  the  Reid  Presence,  in  which 
the  differeuce  arose  between  them ;  the  latter  replied  by 
wiehiug  him  a  broken  neck,  to  which  the  former  retorted 
"  May  1  see  thee  broken  on  a  wheel."  Blessed  system  that 
had  such  parents  I  happy  church  that  had  such  reformers ! 
Soon  after  Zwiuglius  Logan  to  preach  in  Switzerland 
doctrines  different  from  those  of  Luther ;  forthwith  Lather, 
notwithstanding  his  pet  principle  of  private  judgment, 
called  him  a  pagan,  and  aaid  he  despaired  of  his  salvation. 
OecolampadiuB,  an  ex-Brigittine  Friar,  having  quitted  hiB 
cloister,  and  taken  to  hiraaelfa  wife,  joined  the  new  apostles 
ofrehgious  liberty.  He  died  suddenly — but  because  be 
adopted  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  regarding  the  Real  Presence, 
Luther  asserted  that  he  was  strangled  by  the  devil. 
Muncer  another  disciple  of  Luther's  and  founder  of  the 
Anabaptists,  exercising  the  right  of  private  judgment  on 
the  second  beatitude  "  Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall 
possess  the  land,"  maintained  that  the  possessions  of  the 
German  princes  belonged  to  himself  and  his  followers, 
whom  he  modestly  believed  to  be  the  "  Meek  "  referred  to 
in  the  Beatitude.  He  wrote  to  the  Princes  to  renoonce 
their  titles  and  possessions;  they  declined;  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  40,000  men  to  enforce  his  requisition, 
and  filled  the  land  vnth  confusion,  havoc  and  bloodshed. 
In  vain  did  Luther  stamp  and  rage,  denounce  and 
threaten  helUfire  against  the  new  reformers.  "I  can 
defend  you  against  the  Pope,"  he  said  to  them,  "bot 
when  the  devil  shall  urge  against  you  at  your  death 
the  passage  of  Scripture  't£ey  ran  and  I  did  not 
send  them,'  how  shall  you  answer  himi  He  will  plange 
you  headlong  into  helL"  He  even  went  fiirther  and  said, 
"  If  you  continue  in  these  measures  of  your  common 
dehberations,  I  will  recant  whatever  I  have  written 
or  said,  and  leave  yon — mind  what  I  say."  But  his 
denunciation  and  threats  were  set  at  defiance,  and  proved 
quite  ineffectual  to  prevent  contradictiona  and  discords 
which  became  so  Dumerous  and  scandalous,  that  Calvin 
wrote  to  Melancthon  saying :  "  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  divisions  which  subsist  among  us  shoold 
not  be  known  to  future  ages :  for  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculooB  than  that  we,  who  have  broken  off  from  the  whole 
world,  should  have  agreed  so  ill  among  ourselves  &om  the 
vety  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  "Into  how  many 
morsels  have  those  sects  been  broken,  who  have  divided 
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themBelves  from  the  unity  of  the  Cihurch,"  exclaimed 
St,  AnguBtine,  alluding  to  the  heresies  of  his  timet  How 
much  more  truly  verified  when  the  system  of  private 
interpretation  established  a  new  charter  of  religious  Gcence, 
when,  before  the  close  of  the  century  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Reformation,  the  number  of  difierent  sects  had,  accord- 
mg  to  Staphylus  and  Cardiual  Hosiue,  increaaed  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy.  Nor  were  these  dififerences  on 
unimportaut  or  secondary  points  of  doctrine  and  morahty. 
Take  as  an  example,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Luther's 
theology,  which  was  that  of  imputed  justice,  to  the 
exclueioD  of  all  good  works  performed  by  onra^ves,  and 
which,  according  to  his  bottle  companion  Amsdorf,  are 
more  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  our  salvation.  This 
tenet  was  intended  by  Luther  to  be  the  comer-stone 
of  Ins  whole  ff^stem  of  moral  theology.  He  lays  it 
'down  in  the  foUowing  imperative  and  dogmatic  tone: 
"  This  article  shall  remain  in  spite  of  all  me  world :  it 
is  I,  Martin  Luther,  EvangeHst,  who  say  it ;  let  no  one 
therefore  attempt  to  infringe  it,  neither  the  Emperor  of  the 
Komane  nor  of  the  Turks,  nor  of  the  Tartars ;  neither  the 
Pope,  nor  the  monks,  nor  the  nuns,  nor  the  kings,  nor  the 
piinces,  nor  all  the  devils  in  hell.  If  they  attempt  it,  ma^ 
the  iufemat  flames  be  their  recompense.  What  I  s^  here  is 
to  be  taken  for  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Saxon 
Visitation.)  His  threats  and  imprecations  were  disregarded, 
Helancthon  and  many  other  Lutherans  not  only  abandoned 
this  tenet,  but  embraced  the  very  opposite  of  Semipela- 
gianism,  which  teaches  that  good  works  are  prior  to  God's 
grace.  On  that  one  fundamental  tenet,  Oaiander  tells  ue, 
fliere  were  "twenty  several"  opinions,  all  drawn  from 
Scripture,  and  held  by  different  members  of  the  Augsburgh 
or  Lutheran  confession"  (Archdeacon  Blackbnme's  Coq- 
feeaonal,  p.  16,) 

The  baneful  fruits  of  the  system  of  private  interpre- 
tation were  not  confined  to  the  religious  order,  they  were 
felt  too  in  the  social  order.  Tumults,  anarchy,  and  blood- 
shed followed  in  its  track.  Dr.  Hey,  in  his  Theolopcal 
Lectures,  asserta  that  "  the  misinterpretation  of  Scripture 
brought  on  the  miseries  of  the  civil  war;"  and  Lord 
Clarendon  and  other  writers  show,  that  the  Puritans  sought 
to  justify  their  exceBses  and  impieties  by  Scriptural 
qnotatiouB  and  examples.  It  was  thus  Almighty  God 
punished  with  their  own  weapons  tiiose  rulers  and  states- 
men, who,  for  personal  or  political  motives,  sanctioned  and 
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encouraged  the  epread  of  the  new  principles  of  the  religioaB 
revolntioD.  It  is  worthj  of  a  paaemg  notice,  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  faith,  the  propagation  of  new  sects, 
and  the  establishment  of  national  churches,  were  due,  Iqhb 
to  zeal  for  true  religion  or  honest  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
than  to  the  paeaionB,  pride,  lust  of  power  and  pleasure,  party 
and  political  interests  of  kings  and  princes.  It  was  more 
the  work  of  stateamen  than  of  theologians.  Luther  testifies 
and  calls  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  testimon j,  that  it 
was  not  mllingly,  i.e.  on  conviction  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
rehgion  but  iioiu  accident  (namely  a  quarrel  with  the 
Dominican  Friars)  that  he  raised  the  standard  of  religions 
revolt, "  casu,  non  voluntate  in  has  turmas  incidi :  Deum 
tester."  According  to  Mosheim,  the  Frotesfant  historian, 
Guetavus  introdnced  Lutheranism  into  Sweden,  in  op- 
poeition  to  the  clergy  and  bishops,  not  only  as  agreeable 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  bnt  also  as  favonrable ' 
to  the  temporal  state  and  politieal  eotutitution  of  the  Swedish 
dominions  I  According  to  the  same  hiatorian,  Christiem, 
who  introduced  the  new  rehgion  into  Denmark,  was 
animated  by  no  other  motives  than  ambition  and  avarice. 
Qrotius,  another  Protestant,  speaking  of  his  own  conntiy 
Holland,  says,  it  is  sedition  and  violence  that  gave  birth  to 
the  Reformation  in  it.  It  is  well  known  that  t£e  inordinate 
passion  of  a  lustful  king  had  more  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  into  fingland  than  the  Word 
of  God 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Reformatiou  was  l)Qt  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  circumetanoes  which  attended  its 
birth.  As  it  was  nurtured  and  propagated  nnder  the 
mantle  of  State  influence,  it  became  a  poUtical  machine 
worked  by  statesmen  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Hence  when  its  subversive  principles  began  to  be 
used  for  the  upsetting  of  civil  authority,  it  was  but  natural 
that  princes  and  rulera  for  their  own  safely,  should  seize 
the  helm,  and  quell  the  troubled  elements  by  enforcing 
obedience  and  conformity  to  their  own  reUgionasraitiments. 
Each  king  and  prince  framed  his  own  articles  of  rehgion  and 
confessionB  of  Faith ;  such  articles  got  the  sanction  of  legal 
enactments,  and  were  enforced  by  exconmiunication, 
deprivation,  exile,  imprisonment,  torture  and  death.  This 
was  aim,  of  oouree,  a  direct  violation  of  the  boasted  charter 
of  private  judgment ;  but  it  was  in  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence,  a  condign  punishmrait  of  an  ounatuntl  rabaUitm 
against  the  mild  yoke  of  their  llother  the  CSiarbh. 
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The  remedy  w&a  worse  than  the  disease.  The  arm  of 
anthority  which  is  wielded  with  eo  much  ease  and  snccess  hy 
the  OathoHc  Church  was  quite  unnatural  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  rejected  all  authority  and  became  an  instrument  of 
self-destruction,  until  the  Protestant  Church  became  "like 
an  oak,"  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  ablest  defenders,  "  cleft 
to  shivers  with  wedges  made  of  its  own  body."  Hence,  after 
three  hundred  years,  we  have  the  system  of  private  jvdgTnenf, 
notwithstanding  the  restraining  influence  of  civil  authority, 
producingits  natural  fruitsofreugiousdiscord.multiplication 
of  eeets,  palpable  contradictions,  and  gross  inconsistencies. 
We  need  not  go  far  for  a  witness.  In  "Whitaker's  Almanac" 
of  1879,  there  is  a  list,  stated  to  have  been  certified  by  the 
Registrar-Qeneral,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rehgions  sects,  having  registered  places  of  worship  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and  according  to  the  religious  statistics 
of  the  Irish  Census,  there  are  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  forms 
of  faith  in  Ireland. 

Again,  take  the  Church  of  England  (and  what  is 
said  of  it  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  misnamed 
"  Church  of  Ireland "),  the  Church  of  England  which, 
according  to  Dirden,  is  "The  least  de/orm'd,  because 
re/orm'd  least."  It  has  many  pretensions,  and  many  things 
connected  with  it  calculated  to  produce  an  impression,  it 
has  an  imposing  hierarchy — archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
rectors,  curates — it  can  boast  too  of  these  external  and 
material  helps  which  make  religion  attractive — ^mueic, 
architecture,  and  ceremonies — and  it  has  within  its  bosom 
many  devout,  self-sacrificing,  charitable  persons.  But  what 
is  it  ?  Nothing  more  than  a  huge  monster  of  inconststency. 
Itbasan  episcopate.  Tbeverynotion  of  an  episcopate  means 
a  teaching  body.  It  has  a  teaching  body,  but  no  teaching, 
because  it  does  not  even  claim  a  mission  or  divine  authority 
to  teach;  they  look  like  a  teaching  body,  but  having  no 
definite  scheme  of  doctrine  as  divinely  revealed,  we  may 
as  well  speak  of  the  Horse  Guards  or  Stock  Exchange  as  a 
teaching  body. 

We  nave  heard  and  read  of  "  a  Pan  Anglican  Synod  " 
in  our  own  times.  Many  questions  of  burning  and  vital 
importance  agitated  the  public  mind;  the  bishops  met 
and  separated,  but  taught  nothing.  Just  a  few  meanmg^esB 
sneers  at  Popery,  and  a  caution  against  honouring  the 
Mother  of  God  and  all  ended.  It  claims  to  have  a  prieemood. 
Hacrifice  and  priesthood  are  correlative,  yet  it  has  no 
sacrifice,  and  regards  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  am 
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a  blafiphenious  fable  and  dangerous  deceit.  And  if  there 
is  an  inherent  inconBisteiicy  in  its  constitution,  need  we 
wonder  at  the  inconsistency  of  its  members,  and  the 
mass  of  heterogenous  errors  mixed  up  within  its  bosom 
from  AogHcan  "  othodoxy "  to  the  moat  undisguised 
latitudinarianism,  from  the  vastest  notions  of  Christianity, 
to  the  rituahstic  tenets,  whicb,  though  they  bring  them 
apparently  to  tlie  very  gates  of  Rome,  apart  from  the 
pnnciple  of  Church  authority,  are  as  much  the  outcome  of 
private  judgment  as  the  teaching  of  the  rationali&ts  is. 

One  will  naturally  inquire,  how  is  this  state  of  things 
consistent  with  the  fact  of  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which 
were  specially  framed  to  prevent  diversity  of  opinion. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  "  Established  Church," 
because  of  its  "  establishment,"  is  essentially  a  church  of 
expediency.  We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Blackburn, 
Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  for  saying,  that 
out  of  a  hundred  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  every  year  in  his  time  subscribed  the  Articles, 
"  above  one-fifth  of  the  number  did  not  subscribe  or 
assent  to  them  in  one  uniform  sense."  Doctor  Clayton, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Clogher,  maintained  that  "no  tw^o 
thinldiig  men  ever  agreed  exactly  in  their  own  opinion, 
even  with  regard  to  any  one  article  of  it."  Finally 
we  have  the  famous  Bishop  Burnet,  who  says  that  "the 
requiring  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  a 
great  imposition,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
subscribe  the  Articles  without  ever  examiuing  them,  and 
others  do  it  becaiise  they  mtat  do  it,  though  theycan  hardly 
satisfy  their  consciences  about  some  things  in  them."  The 
truth  of  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  so  fat 
back  as  the  year  1772,  a  numerous  body  of  the  established 
clergy  petitioned  Parliament  to  he  relieved  from  the 
griemnce,  as  they  termed  it,  of  subscribing  to  these  articles. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the /rutto  of  the  system 
oi  private  judgment  axa  thesame  to-day,  but  more  abundant, 
than  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the 
Church  of  England,  which,  to  all  appearance,  is  the  moat 
noteworthy  of  all  Uioee  that  expres^y  or  imphcitly  culti- 
vate it  iu  Scriptural  interpretation,  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  Pietittie  Syttem. — This  system  differs  &om  the 
former  in  the  assumption  of  a  special  iuspiratioQ  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  securing  to  each  individual  the  true  meaning 
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of  Scripture.  Hence  ail  the  argumeDts  urged  against  that, 
appl^  with  equal  force  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  diawn  from  the  obecnrity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  which, 
according  to  the  advocates  of  the  Pietistic  sjatem,  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  right  understanding  of  them,  aa  all  things 
become  clear  and  intelhgible  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  what  proofs  do  they  bring  forward  in  support  of  this 
individual  inspiration,  which  tee  cannot  accept  on  mere 
aesertion  1 

They  are  chiefly  taken  from  Scripture,  (a)  "But  you 
have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  you  know  all  thingt. 
I  have  not  written  to  you  ae  to  such  as  Know  not  the  truth, 
but  at  to  suck  at  know  it "  (1  John  c.  2,  v.  20) ;  and  m  v.  27, 
he  thus  concludes:  "And  the  uncrion  which  you  have 
received  from  Him,  let  it  abide  in  you.  And  you  have  no 
need  that  any  one  should-  teach  you ;  but  as  His  unction 
leacheth  you  concerning  all  things,  and  it  is  truth,  and  is  not 
a  lie."  In  which  words  St.  John  seems  to  lay  down  the 
rule  of  private  individual  inspiration  in  acquiring  all  faith, 
and  consequently  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  (b) 
Again,  in  the  same  Epistle  (c.4,  v.  \),  St.  John  thus  addresses 
the  faithful :  "  Dearly  beloved,  beUeve  not  every  spirit ; 
but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God ;"  in  which  he 
appears  to  make  private  inspiration  the  judge  of  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  others,  (c)  "  But  the  spiritual  man  judgeth 
all  things :  and  himself  is  judged  by  no  one.  For  who  hath 
kaowu  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct  him. 
But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ."  (1  Cor.  ii.,  v.  15  and  1.) 
Prom  these  tezte  they  conclude  the  Apostles  teach  that  every 
true  follower  of  Christ  carries  within  him  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  by  HiB  unction  or  inspiration,  suggests  all  truth  that 
comes  from  God,  and  hence,  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  teaching  or  judgment  of 
any  other  person  or  number  of  persons. 

Such  is  foundation  of  the  system  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Before  refuting  it,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
make  one  or  two  prehminary  observationB.  First,  our 
controver^  is  not  about  any  exceptional  or  extraordinary 
case,  but  about  the  universal  rule  regarding  the  body  of  the 
faithful,  in  scriptural  interpretation.  We  do  not  deny  that 
there  have  been  individual  examples  of  an  extraordinary 
and  immediate  internal  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  teach- 
ing things  to  be  believed,  apart  from  the  magiiterium  of 
the  Church.    Such  was  St.  Paul,  who  testifies  of  himself 
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(Gal  i.  V.  12), "  For  neither  did  I  receive  it  (the  Gospel)  from 
man,  nor  did  I  leara  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jeens 
OhriBt."  And  in  the  lessons  in  the  Roman  Breviary  for  the 
feoat  of  St  Ignatius,  July  Slat,  we  read  that  tiie  saint  sud 
of  himself,  that  if  the  Scriptures  never  existed,  he  was 
prepared  to  die  for  the  faith,  on  account  of  what  the  Lord 
had  mani/eHed  to  him  at  Manresa.  But  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  rashness  to  set  up  a  few  extraordinary 
cases  of  this  lund  as  the  ordinary  general  ruU,  as  if  all  the 
faithful  may  expect,  every  time  they  take  a  Bible  in  hand 
to  read,  an  immediate  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Buch 
as  was  vouchsafed  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  Ignatius. 

Again,  if  the  Scriptural  texts  above  quoted,  and  relied 
on  so  much  by  our  opponents,  seem  to  lay  special  stress  on 
individual  inspiration,  there  are  many  other  texts  which 
more  clearly  and  conclusively  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  teaching  and  preaching,  and  the  obligatioD, 
on  the  part  of  the  faithnil  to  listen  to  her  voice.  "  FcaA 
eometh  by  /tearing  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Christ,"  siys 
St.  faul  to  the  Romans  (c.  x.  v.  17),  and  he  oontinuefl, 
"  How  shall  they  believe  him  of  whom  thei/  have  not  heard, 
and  how  shall  they  hear  teithout  a  preacher?  And  how  can 
they  preach  unless  they  be  sent"  Again,  what  does  out 
Blessed  Lord  mean  by  these  words  in  St.  Lute  (c.  x.  v.  16) 
"  He  who  heareth  you  hearetb  Me,  he  who  despiseth  yon 
despieeth  Me,"  unless  the  existence  of  a  ma^teriitm,  to 
which  all  the  faithful  are  bound  to  listen,  with  aubmisaioo 
to  ita  teachingt  Now  neither  our  adversaries  believing  in 
the  veracity  of  Scripture  nor  ourselves  can  admit  any  rtal 
contradiction  betweeen  different  parts  of  God's  word.  How 
then  can  these  apparently  contradictoiy  texts  of  Scripture 
be  reconciled  T  In  the  economy  of  CSmstian  faith  according 
to  the  Catholic  system,  the  concordance  of  the  BihIicJ 
teaching  is  simple  andnatural.  As  those  texts  which  allude 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  teaching  do  not  exclude 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  neither  do  these  which  extol 
the  operation  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  exclude  the 
maffiateriwn  of  the  CSurch.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  while  we  claim  for  the  Church,  the  office  of  infallible 
teaching  in  fwtb  and  morals  in  general,  and  in  the  case 
under  discusion,  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  we  do 
not  exclude  the  action  and  internal  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  "  po  one  can  come  to  me,"  says  onr  Saviour, 
"  unless  the  FatJjer  who  sent  me,  draw  him."  Without  this 
internal  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  teaching  of  the 
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Qinrch,  and  the  preaching  of  its  pastors  will  be  of  no  avail; 
but  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  alone  may  be 
followed,  casting  aside  the  authority  and  directionB  of  her  of 
whom  our  blessed  Lord  said,  "  He  that  heareth  you,"  &o. 
From  all  this  it  is  obvious,  that  unless  the  texts  on  which  our 
opponents  insist,  while  extolling  the  e£Scacy  of  internal 
in^iration,  at  the  same  time  exclude  the  magisterium  of  the 
Qmrch,  they  have  proved  nothing.  Nov,  if  we  examine 
them  closely  in  connection  with  the  context,  we  shall  see 
Uiat  instead  of  proving  the  assumption  of  our  adversaries, 
they  clearly  confirm  the  CathoHc  system,  such  as  1  have 
explained.  What,  then,  does  St.  John  mean,  when  he 
Bays, "  The  faithful  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  know  all  things,"  and  moreover  "have  no  need 
that  any  owe  ihoidd  leaeh  tkemf  In  these  words,  he 
neither  asserts  that  internal  inspiration  by  itself  is  a 
sufficient  and  universal  rule  of  oiblical  interpretation ; 
nor  does  he  exclude  the  teaching  authori^  of  the 
Church  either  antecedent  or  subsequent,  but  the  false 
and  illegitiniate  teaching  of  these  who  tried  to  seduce  the 
faithful  by  novel  and  perverse  doctrines.  This  is  quite 
manifest  from  the  whole  context.  "  My  little  children, '  he 
says,  in  vers.  16,  "it  is  the  last  hour:  and  as  you  have  heard 
that  Antichrist  cometh,  even  now  there  are  become  many 
Antichrists"  (i.e.  fahe  leackerg,  as  is  apparent  from  verse  22). 
"  But  you  have  the  unction  fi^m  the  Holy  One,"  &c.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  context  verse  26.  "  These 
things  have  I  written  to  you,  concerning  them  that  seduce 
you!  The  meaning  of  the  Apostle  therefore  is:  Let  you, 
my  children,  listen  not  to  the  doctrines  of  these  false 
teachers.  "  Let  that  which  you  have  heard  from  the 
beginning  abide  in  you  "  (vers.  24),  i.e,  the  truths  which 
have  been  preached  to  you,  retain  and  practise,  for  which 

aose  you  have  the  grace  and  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
lis  testimony  therefore,  instead  of  an  argument  for  the 
system  of  internal  inspiration  to  the  exclosion  of  an  external 
magiateriwn,  we  have  a  solid  and  convincing  proof  of  the 
CaUtolic  F^stem  which  combines  the  aathority  of  the 
Qmrch  with  the  tntemal  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

What  does  St  John  mean  when  he  exhorts  the  faith- 
fill  "  to  try  tiie  spirits  if  they  be  of  God  "  (c  4,  v.  1).  Here 
again  he  warns  them  against  false  prophets,  who  were 
teaching  unsound  doctrines  about  tne  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation ;  he  wishes  them  to  examine  whether  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  thete  teachers  agreed  with  that  which  they 
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received  from  the  Apostles.  This  is  evident  from  veree  2. 
"  By  this  is  the  spirit  of  God  known ;  every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  that  Jeeus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleao,  is  of  God : 
And  every  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus  is  not  of  God :  And 
this  is  Antichrist  So  far  is  he  from  excluding  the  teachiog 
of  the  Church,  that  he  clearly  inculcates  its  necessity  even 
in  trying  the  spirits,  verse  6.  "He  that  knoweth  God, 
heareth  us — He  that  is  not  of  God,  kmreth  ut  not.  By  this  we 
know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error."  By 
which  words, our  adversaries  are  convicted  of  error ;  because 
their  theory  is  to  hear  nobody  except  the  promptings  of 
the  spirit,  whereas  St.  John  says,  "  He  that  keareih  ut  not,  is 
not  of  God." 

Finally  when  St.  John  (1  Cot.  11,  v.  15)  says,  that  "the 
spiritual  man  jndgeth  all  things,  and  he  himself  is  judged  by 
no  man,"  he  is  speaking  of  the  perfect  amongst  the  faithful, 
as  is  manifest  from  verse  6  of  the  same  chapter,  "  Howbeit 
we  speak  wisdom  among  the  perfect,"  Hence  if  we  should 
concede  that  the  words  of  the  Apostle  bear  the  meaning 
given  them  by  our  adversaries,  the  most  that  would  follow 
is  that  their  rule  of  faith  and  interpretation  is  one  snited 
for  the  perfect.  Now  the  perfect  are  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  faithful ;  and  we  inquire  not  what  may  suit  indivi- 
duals, but  what  is  the  universal  rule  established  by  Chrirt 
for  all  the  faithful. 

But  the  Apostle  does  not  exempt  even  the  perfect 
from  the  magitterium  of  the  Church,  nor  does  he  assert 
that  they  of  thmmehet  can  always  know  for  certain 
all  things  to  be  beUeved  and  the  true  sense  of  Scriptnre. 
Is  not  tne  action  of  the  Apostle  himself  the  strongest  proof 
of  thist  11'  the  spiritual  and  perfect  man  knoweth  and 
judgeth  all  things  m  the  sense  of  onr  adversaries,  why  does 
St.  Paul  in  that  chapter  and  through  the  entire  Epistle  UaA 
the  perfect  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  carnal  and  imperfect, 
doctrines  suited  to  the  capacity  of  each  class,  and  which 
he  designates  by  the  words,  mitt  {i.e.  easy  doctrines}  and 
meat  (i.e.  more  difficult  and  profound  ones).  Experience 
moreover  teaches  us,  that  while  spiritual  and  perfect 
persons,  because  of  the  purity  of  their  souls,  and  their  ^riiit 
of  devotion  are  more  capable  than  others  to  form  a  discr^ 
tive  judgment  on  truths  proposed  for  their  beUef  and 
acceptance,  still  there  are  many  obscure  and  donbtfiil 
matters  on  which,  we  find  many  perfect  and  holy  persons 
to  disagree,  and  fall  into  error,  and  in  which  they  con- 
seqnenuy  need  the  infallible  teaching  of  some   extendi 
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authority.  The  words  therefore  of  the  Apostle,  "that  the 
spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,"  are  not  to  be  understood 
abtoltttely,  as  if  nothing  is  obscure  or  doubtful  to  such 
persons,  but  in  a  sense  suited  to  the  context,  viz.,  while  the 
camal  man  understands  temporal  affairs,  and  httle  or 
nothing  of  spiritual  things — the  spiritual  man  on  the 
contra^  is  a  judge  of  all  things,  ue.  understands  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  things.  As  tiien  the  whole  system  of 
internal  illumination  is  based  on  these  teste  of  Scripture, 
which,  taken  with  the  context,  not  only  do  not  exclude,  but 
rather  explicitly  or  implicitly  vindicate  the  magitterium  of 
the  Church,  it  is  evidently  without  foundation  and  con- 
nequently  to  be  rejected. 

Once  more  I  repeat  the  argument  used  against  the 
rational  ayatem,  "  By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them."  The 
fruits  of  the  ^stem  of  private  inspiration  have  been  the 
most  ridiculous  errors,  the  grossest  impieties  and  irregu- 
larities. Acting  on  this  Bupposed  iutemal  illumination,  the 
Aoabaptiets,  who  arose  five  years  after  the  trumpet  of 
evangeUeal  liberty  had  been  sounded  by  Luther,  and  who 
professed  to  have  immediate  commumcation  with  God, 
aaserted  that  they  had  a  command  from  him  to  kill  the 
■wicked,  and  to  establish  a  kingdom  for  the  just,  who  were 
all  to  be  rebaptized.  It  was  under  the  enthusiaBm  of  this 
epirit,  that  John  Bockhold,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  and  head  of 
the  Anabaptists,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Sion,  married 
eleven  wives  at  a  time,  and  then  put  them  and  many  of  his 
subjects  to  deatK  Moved  by  the  same  spirit,  Herman, 
another  Anabaptist  declared  himself  the  Messiali,  and 
commenced  his  preaching  by  exhorting  the  people,  "to  kill 
the  priests — to  kill  all  the  magistrates  in  the  world,"  because 
he  said,  "your  redemption  is  at  hand."  Hacket  a  Calvintet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  became  persuaded 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Messiah  had  descended  upon  him ; 
having  made  several  proselytes,  he  sent  two  of  them  through 
ttie  sb^ets  of  London  to  proclaim,  that  Christ  was  come 
tibither  with  his  fan  in  hie  hand.  When  he  was  brought  to 
tiie  gibbet,  the  spirit  became  imgovemable,  and  he  ex- 
claimed: "Jehovah,  Jehovah,  don't  you  see  the  heavens  are 
open,  and  Jesus  coming  to  deliver  me." 

George  Fox.  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  believed  he  had  a  divine  mission  to 
reform  all  abuses  and  to  address  persons  of  every  dignity 
in  the  prononn  of  the  second  person.  Moved  by  the  same 
epirit  one  of  bis  disciples  Simpson,  went  naked  and  bare- 
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foot  several  times  through  the  markets,  oonrta,  towns,  and 
cities  to  prieats'  homes,  &c.,  telling  them,  "  so  ahould  they 
all  be  stripped  naked  "  (Fox'b  Journal,  p.  239).  A  female 
Friend  came  into  the  Parhament  Honse  with  a  treocher  m 
her  hand,  which  she  broke  in  pieces  saying  "  Thus  shall  he 
(Oomwell)  be  broken  in  pieces.  Another  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  came  to  the  door  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  with  a 
drawn  sword,  wounded  several  saying,  "  he  was  ioBpired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that  sat  in  that  house. " 
James  Naylor,  a  rather  distinguished  member  of  the  Friends, 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  nation,  when  nnder  the 
guidance  of  the  supposed  private  spirit,  he  fancied  himsdf 
the  Messiah,  rode  into  Bristol,  his  <£sciples  spreading  tb^ 
garments  before  him,  and  crying,  Holy,  Holy,  Hosannah  in 
the  Highest !  Scourged  by  the  order  of  Parliament,  he 
allowed  the  demented  women  who  followed  him,  to  kifls  hii 
feet  and  wounds,  and  to  hail  him  "  The  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  the  fairest  of  ten  thousand." 

Many  similar  facts  are  to  be  found  collected  in  Milner's 
"  End  of  Religious  Controversy,"  letter  vi.,  about  the 
followers  of  other  sects,  the  Muggletonians,  HemhutteiB  or 
Moravian  Brethren,  the  Swedeuborgiaos,  Methodists,  Ac, 
who  mistaking  the  hallucinations  of  their  imaginations  for 
divine  inspirations,  and  pursuing  this  supposed  inward  light 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  fell  into  numberless  errore, 
contradictions,  impieties  and  immorahtiea.  Enough  h« 
been  said  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  foundation,  and  the 
evil  effects  of  the  Pietiatic  system,  and  to  enable  me  to 
conclude,  that  such  a  system  destitute  of  foundation,  aod 
leading  many  persons  into  such  a  series  of  errors,  abeurditJes, 
and  impieties,  cannot  be  the  work  of  our  Saviour,  nor  die 
system  of  Bibhcal  interpretation  eetabliabed  by  Him. 

D.  HAT.I.IMAM. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  CORPORATE  REUNION.' 

rS  name  of  Frederick  George  Lee,  whose  article  oo 
the  O.C.R.  lately  appeared  in  the  Mneteenth  Century, 
has  been  now  for  a  long  time  before  the  pnbUc,  as  promi- 
nentlj  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  Retuuon  of 
Christendom.  Ever  since  the  Union  newspaper  was  first 
edited,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  tinder  his  leadership, 
or,  at  any  rate,  with  his  foremost  co-operation,  Dr.  Lee  has 
continued  to  labour  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  by  writings  and 
Eermons,  as  well  as  by  active  organisatiDus,  either  instituted 
by  himself,  or  in  which  he  has  taken  a  chief  part ;  and  all 
this,  undaunted  and  unwearied  by  the  opposition,  apathy, 
and  discouragement  he  has  had  to  meet  with  from  various 
quarters. 

It  is  surely  a  great  and  a  noble  aspiration,  the  Reunion 
of  Christendom — the  gathering  once  more  together  of  all 
the  baptised,  long  since  divided  by  schisms  and  sects  into 
one  visible  communion — so  as  again  to  make  one  fold,  under 
one  shepherd,  with  the  same  common  faith,  sacraments, 
and  obedience. 

This  aim,  which  Dr.  Lee  has  proposed  to  himself,  joined 
to  his  untiring  zeal  in  its  furtherance,  cannot  fail  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  many  Cathohca ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  his  constantly  avowed  object  is  tiie  Reunion  of 
Christendom,  and  of  the  Anglican  Ch»u-ch  in  particular, 
with  Rome,  which  he  recognises  as  the  See  of  Peter,  the 
Rock  and  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Chair  of 
TmlJi,  the  source  and  centre  of  Catholic  unity ;  whilst  to 
separation  from  the  Holy  See,  he  traces  nearly  ail  the  evils 
tmit  have  befallen  religion  in  this  country  during  the  last 
300  years. 

Dr.  Lee  holds,  moreover,  a  peraonal  claim  on  the  kindly 
feelings  of  Catholics,  from  his  having  been,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  conspicnons  amongst  Anglican  authors  of 
the  High  Church  School,  for  the  more  large,  generous,  and 
thoughtful  n>irit,  and  for  the  tone  of  consideration  and 
respect  which  he  has  uniformly  evinced,  when,  in  hla  writ- 
ings, he  has  had  occasion  to  treat  of  the  Catholic  Qturcb, 
and  her  doctrines  and  practices. 

iTheNmsteenthCfliLtiiTy,  NoTember.  1881.  TheOrderof  Corpo- 
late  Reuiioii,  bj  tJie  Bar.  Dr.  P.  G.  Lee.     Tkt  Btmua  Mcgamt, 
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Having  iingnidginglj  rendered  this  tribute  of  acknov- 
ledgment  to  Dr.  Lee  peraoaally,  on  account  of  his  general 
aim,  his  zeal,  and  his  bearing  towards  the  Catholic  Church, 
I  now  propose,  aa  a  priest  of  that  Chwch,  and  guided  by 
her  pnnciples  and  teaching,  to  consider  the  queation  of 
Corporate  Reunion,  and  some  of  Dr.  Lee's  views  and  state- 
ments thereupon,  together  with  the  plan  of  action  of  the 
O.C.R.,  of  which,  in  his  recent  article,  he  may  be  accepted 
as  a  trustworthy  exponent. 

Before  entering  upon  any  scheme,  by  which  parties 
some  time  separated  and  estranged  fi'om  one  another,  may 
be  reconciled  and  once  more  united,  it  is  very  necessary, 
first  of  all,  that  they  be  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  import  of  certain  relevant  principles  and  terma, 
and  that  these  be  distinctly  de6ned ;  especi^ly,  for  example, 
what  are  understood  to  be  the  relative  nghts  and  the 
position  of  the  parties,  one  towards  the  other:  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  reunion  that  is  aimed  at :  in  what  pre- 
cisely is  it  to  consiBt :  and  how  far  is  it  to  extend :  With- 
out such  clear  mutual  understanding,  there  can  be  no 
common  basis  of  negotiatJon,  all  efforts  will  prove  abortive, 
and  any  steps  taken  towards  reunion  will  eventually  fall 
abort  of  their  end. 

What,  then,  we  may  first  inquire,  is  the  mutually  relative 
podtion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican  Churches 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  formert  And  what  is 
the  Reunion  of  Christendom  in  her  sense  ? 

The  Roman  Cathohc  Church — by  which  I  meaa  the 
Church  throughout  the  world  in  visible  communion  -with 
the  Holy  See — claims  to  be  herself  alone  the  entire 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ ;  that  one,  divine,  viable  kiii^ 
dom  which  He  came  to  found  on  ear^,  to  which  He  com- 
mitted the  deposit  of  His  revealed  truth,  together  with  the 
means  of  preserving  it  in  its  original  integrity  and  pnji^ 
nntil  the  end  of  time.  She  holds  that  to  hersefr  exclusively 
our  Lord  gave  the  New  Law  of  His  conunandments,  ordi- 
nances, and  sacraments,  and  authority  to  teach  His  tzuths, 
and  to  make  known  His  law  amongst  all  nationa  in  every 
age;  that  gathered  into  her  conmaunion,  and  with  her 
divine  sanction  for  faith  and  obedience,  men  might  thiu 
secure  for  themselves  all  the  means  He  has  provided  for 
the  sanctification  and  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Consequently,  she  cannot  but  re^ird  all  thoee  of  the 
baptised,  who,  refusing  to  her  the  submission  of  faith  or 
obedience,  remain  outside  her  pale,  as  strangeis  to  the 
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visible  kingdom  of  God  on  eartb,  as  heretics  and  achis- 
maticB  severed  from  the  Catholic  Church  and  Body  of 
Christ.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Catholic  Church — whose 
very  ntuon  d'etre,  we  may  eay,  iE  the  extension  of  God's 
kingdom  by  the  salvation  of  aouls — is  ever  yearning  as  a 
tender  mother  for  the  return  to  her  bosom  s£  all  vmo  are 
separated  from  her  unity  by  heresy  or  schism.  And  not 
alone  does  she  desire  the  conversion  of  individuals,  but  she 
makes  continual  efTorts  for  the  Corporate  Reunion  of  srthis- 
matical  and  heretical  churches ;  and  whenever  she  sees  any 
disposition  and  desire  on  their  part  to  return,  she  will  go 
out,  as  it  were,  to  meet  them  half-way ;  and  sometimes,  &e 
more  to  encourage  them,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  divine 
blessings  to  be  enjoyed  in  her  commimion,  she  is  ready  to 
relax  her  ordinary  discipliue  in  their  favour,  and  to  grant 
them  exceptional  privileges,  as  she  has  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Uniate  Churches  in  the  East,  by  leaving  to  them  the 
use  of  their  own  traditional  discipline^  rites,  and  customs. 
Still  the  one  only  way  to  reumon  the  Catholic  Church 
knows  of,  is  that  of  submission  to  her  divine  authority  by 
faitb  and  obedience. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  clear  than  another  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  question  between  Rome  and  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  it  is  that  Rome  in  the  sphere  of  religion  is 
sovereign  and  supreme,  or,  as  those  who  are  not  with  her 
must  a£nit,  that,  at  least,  she  claims  for  herself  spiritual 
sovereignty  and  supremacy,  by  divine  right.  She  can 
treat  with  none  on  equal  terms ;  she  requires  all  to  submit 
to  her.  If  she  makes  concesaons  to  any,  it  is  by  way  of 
condescension  on  her  part,  to  avoid  greater  evils,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

Hence  when  she  receives  and  restores  to  her  communion 
individuals  or  corporations  that  were  estranged  from  her, 
however  nearly  these  might  before  have  been  approximated 
to  her  in  faith,  still,  in  order  to  such  reception  and  reunion, 
an  essentially  new  element  must  first  enter  la,  which  will 
radically  affect  and  modify  their  previous  faith  and  poEdtion, 
and  that  essential  element  is,  t/u  recognition  of  her  cUanu  a» 
divine,  and  tubmittion  to  her.  She  never  makes  any  com- 
promise strictly  speaking.  In  bet  Concordats  with  Govern- 
ments, and  in  her  terms  for  Corporate  Reunion  of  Churches, 
she  will  wiuve  the  exercise  of  some  of  h^  rights  find 
powers  at  times,  and  in  given  cases,  on  account  of  grave 
emergencies,  or  for  the  general  good ;  but  she  never  fore- 
goes ner  inherent  right  to  these  prerogatives.  With  her 
VOL.  m.  2  H^         , 
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there  is  do  such  thing  as  a  confederatioii  of  Stat«B  in  the 
Church  of  God :  it  ia  a  divine  kdu^om,  whose  rightful 
sphere  is  all  her  own — the  entire  Christian  religion,  and 
UniTerBal  Christendom.  The  United  Greeks,  or  other 
Uniate  Churches,  as  such,  have  no  inherent,  separate  rights 
of  their  own,  independent  of  her.  All  these  exist  in 
subordination  to  her  supreme  authority,  with  their 
particular  privileges  conceded  by  her. 

Leet  I  should  be  thought  by  a  noD-CatboUc  reader  to 
be  dealing  in  exaggeration,  and  giving  utterance  to  merely 
iti dividual  opinion,  I  appeal  to  the  authoritative  teaching 
of  the  Church  in  her  General  Councils,  and  to  her  defini- 
tions of  Faith,  eapecially  to  thoae  of  the  last  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  which  no  CathoUc  dare,  ealvajide, 
to  controvert — where  it  is  expressly  taught  that  Churches 
or  individuals  holding  otherwise  aa  to  Faith  than  the  Roman 
Church,  or  separated  from  her  visible  conunTmion,  do  not 
belong  in  any  true  sense  to  the  One  Body  of  Christ's 
Catholic  Church.  Again :  that  there  is  no  rightful  ecclenas- 
tieal  authority  or  spiritual  jurisdiction,  save  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whose  primacy  and 
supremacy  are  by  divine  institution  over  the  whole  Cbarcb 
Catholic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  plenary,  ordinary,  and 
immediate  over  all  parte  of  the  Church,  and  eveir  paiticniar 
Church  ;  and  to  this  supremacy  all  the  baptised  are  bound 
by  divine  obligation  to  submit  and  to  he  obedient.  It  is^ 
moreover,  expressly  declared,  that  whoever  shoold  presume 
to  disbelieve  or  to  dehherately  doubt  the  Church's  teaching 
on  any  of  the  above  points,  incurs  her  anathema,  and  is 
guilty  of  heresy.  Should  ho  in  any  way  outwardly  mani- 
fest his  heresy,  he  ipso  facto  incurs  exconunnmcation  lalae 
lententiae.^ 

Thus  we  see  what,  according  to  hw  principles  and  Faith, 

'  If  Rome's  BapremMj  were  not  really  and  ia  the  Bbriotett  atnae  0/ 
divitie  right,  it  could  be  notliiiig  else  than  a  gross  and  barefaced  usurpa- 
tion, and  most  detestable  tyranny ;  and  her  whole  course  of  condnct 
throughont  history  mi:at  be  one  living  lie,  and  an  otrtngv  on  tba 
SoTereignty  of  God,  since  she  always  claims  diTinasuotionaBd  authority 
for  ber  acta,  aome  of  them  quite  aboonnal  to  the  oidtnaiT  coostitBtiM 
of  the  Chuid).  Such  as  sweeping  away,  by  a  stroke  of  her  pm,  an  entire 
hierarchy  of  a  country,  and  substituting  another  in  its  plB«e,  aa  Pioa 
VII.  did  in  France,  or  restoring  aiuerarchy  after  it  had  in  her  jadgnent 
died  out,  aa  Fins  DL  did  in  England. 

"  Qunm  oertuK  per  eas  Utteraa  (adl.  UttMrmitit  Ea^a»  S6  S^t, 
1860)  Pins  U.  episcopalam  hienrchiam  inter  angloa  nstitaavt "  Const. 
Kumaaot  Pvntijictt  Leonia  XIII.,  16  Mai,  1881. 
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is  the  Catholic  Church  in  her  own  eyes:  what  is  her  position, 
and  what  her  ri^^hts  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  ChriBtendom, 
and  to  the  Anglican  Church  in  particular  :  what,  moreover, 
this  latter  ia,  and  what  are  its  claims  in  the  eyes  of  Rome, 
and  what  too  in  her  sense  is  Reunion. 

No  arguments  are  needed  to  prove,  duce  the  patent 
facts  of  history  are  a  clear  demonstration,  that  the  Anglican 
Ohnrch  on  her  side  recognises  well  the  position  which  Home 
tak^  up,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  it.  Consequently, 
denial  of  Rome's  claim  to  supreme  jurisdiction  is  to  the 
Church  of  England  her  very  essence  and  life.  This  denial 
was  the  origin  of  her  separate  existence,  it  has  made  her 
what  she  is,  and  it  continues  her  in  being.  To  retract  the 
denial^  and  to  submit  would  either  make  her  not  to  be,  or 
to  become  other  than  what  she  is. 

The  national  Church  of  England,  so  far  from  being  in 
formertimes  degraded,  and  forfeiting  its  independence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  by  its  submission  to  Rome,  became  there- 
by invested  with  a  supernatural  character,  was  ennobled, 
and  glori6ed  in  their  sight,  as  itself  sharing  in  prerogatives 
which  were  recognised  as  divine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
through  union  with  the  Holy  See  and  the  other  national 
Churches  of  Catholicism,  it  was  strengthened  and  preserved 
in  its  spiritual indepeadence,and  protected  against  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  power.  But  when  the  national  Church 
exchanged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  for  that  of  the 
Oown,  at  once  its  glory  and  strength  were  gone.  Bound 
to,  and  then  absorbed  by  the  secular  Government,  it  became 
ehom  of  all  liberty  and  independence,  supernatural  character, 
popular  influence,  and  spiritual  jurisdiction :  it  lost  its  very 
identity,  or  rather,  as  the  O.C.Et.  ' Paitoral'  expresses  it, 
«  every  vestige  of  distinct  corporate  entity  "  whatsoever, 
and  was  found  but  a  function,  a  mode  of  operation,  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  State.  Thus  metamorphosed  and 
merged  into  secularism,  it  now  shrinks  instinctively  with 
lUl  me  force  of  its  changed  nature  and  being  from  the  very 
touch  or  breath  of  Rome,  since  opposition  to  her  spiritual 
claims  makes  its  raiion  d^itre  and  life,  whilst  reunion 
-with  her  would  prove  its  destruction  and  death.  With 
such  mutual  antagonran  on  fundamental  principles  vital 
aod  eesential  to  each,  any  Corporate  Reunion  of  the 
Anglican  Church  wid  Rome  seems  ind«ed  ui  impossible 
idea. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  what  has  been  said  as 
to  the  loss  of  all  independent  corporate  entity  od  the  part 
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of  the  Church  of  England  is  simply  an  tndividaal  specula- 
tion, and  a  gratuitoua  aasertion  which  may  be  as  BimtJj 
denied ;  and  a^ain,  that,  after  all,  the  ver^  same  autagonum 
to  the  epirituiu  claims  of  Rome  is  incident  to  all  those 
Churches  in  the  Eaat  or  elsewhere  that  are  outside  her 
communion,  and  was  equally  the  original  ground  of  theii 
separation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  En^ish  national  Chuich, 
and  that  yet,  notwithstanding.  Corporate  Reunion  with 
some  of  these,  so  far  from  being  considered  impracticable 
by  Rome,  ia  ever  an  object  of  her  earnest  desire,  and 
frequently  of  serious  negotiatioD,  whilst  in  some  cases 
actual  reunion  has  been  already  accomplished.  All  this  is 
true ;  but,  looked  at  from  the  side  of  Rome,  there  is  no 
parity  between  one  of  these  separated  Eastern  Churches 
and  the  Church  of  England.  Tne  latter  has  never  been 
considered  or  practically  treated  by  Rome,  or  by  the 
OathoUc  Church  generally,  as  having  any  ecclesiastical 
status  whatever ;  but  simply  as  one  of  the  forms  and 
aggregations  of  Protestantism  in  England.  It«  bishops  and 
clergy  have  been  umformly  regarded  and  practically 
treated  as  mere  laymen.  So  there  are  no  bishops  for  Rome 
to  deal  wi&,  as  there  are  in  the  Eastern  schismatical 
Churchea  And  even  waiving  this  for  the  moment,  and 
supposinc^  that  they  are  bishops,  or  that,  such  as  they  are. 
they  could  be  treated  with  as  the  authoritative  Heads  of 
Anglicanism ;  and  supposing,  too,  that  they  were  really 
united  amongst  themselves  on  all  points  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  and  agreed,  moreover,  in  suDmission  to  the  faith 
and  auijiority  of  Rome ;  still,  after  all  these  most  im- 
probable hypotheses,  they  could  not  be  accepted  or  dealt 
wifh  as  any  really  responsible  representatives  of  the 
members,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  of  the  AngUcan  com- 
munion, since  it  is  too  notorious  uiat  the  faith  of  theee  is 
in  no  sense  one,  but  that  they  hold  multitudinous  and  often 
utterly  contradictory  opinions  on  matters  of  faith.  This  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  various  Eastern  schismatic  Churches, 
whose  members  are  one  entirely  with  their  respective 
bishops;  amongst  them  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  homo- 
geneous creed,  and  a  definite  corput  Mei,  existing  not 
merely  as  a  dead  letter  in  paper  formularies,  but  living — 
however  defective  or  erroneous— in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  peopla.  Generally,  they  hold  the  Catholic  Faith  in 
its  integrity,  or  almost  so,  with  the  exception  of  what 
relates  to  the  Romnu  See  -,  at  any  rate  there  is  cohenon 
and  union  between  the  Uehops  and  people,  bo  that  the. 
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points  for  submiBsion,  and  the  terms  for  Corporate  ReuDioa 
are  greatly  siinplified,  and  the  changes  or  additions  of  faith 
consequent  on  reunion  could  be  easily  taught  and  pro- 
posed for  individual  acceptance  to  all  the  people.  Whereas, 
whatever  may  be  the  outward  profession  of  Anglicans  in 
words,  or  their  articles  of  faith  as  set  down  in  formularies, 
it  is  simply  the  fact,  that  a  vast  number  both  of  their 
clergy  and  laity  have  really  much  the  same  variety  of 
opinions  or  shifty  vagueness  amongst  themselves  on  what 
they  severally  take  to  be  of  faith  (if  indeed  they  have  any 
precise  notion  at  all  of  what  this  means)  as  Dissenters  who 
do  not  profess  to  belong  to  the  Anglican  Church.  Whilst 
among  what  are  called  High  Churchmeo  of  various  schools 
or  parties,  there  also  exists  a  very  wide  difference  as  to  what 
truths  and  doctrines  are  to  be  held  as  of  faith,  together 
with  all  sorts  of  diverging  views  on  the  points  they  may 
mutually  agree  and  settle  tohe  de  fide. 

One  single  form  might  be  drawn  up,  speciiying  the 
terms  of  nnjon  for  an  Oriental  Church  with  Rome,  which 
would  meet  the  case  of  every  individual  member  of  that 
Church,  whilst  for  the  Church  of  England,  there  would 
have  to  be  almost  as  many  forms  as  there  are  members,  or, 
at  least,  religious  parties  in  the  body,  particularising  the 
various  points  for  repudiation  or  submission. 

Hence — and  mau^  other  reasons  might  be  adduced — 
however  desirable  m  itself  Corporate  Reunion  of  the 
Anglican  body  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  might  be 
in  the  eyes  of  some  Anglicans,  practically,  and  as  things 
now  are,  any  such  reunion  is  chimerical  and  impossible. 

My  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  determine,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Cathohc  Faith,  the  mutual  relatioos  and  ri^ts 
of  the  two  parties  for  whom  reunion  is  proposed,  viz,,  the 
Catholic  Church  united  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Church  of 
England :  what  is  meant  in  a  Catholic  sense  by  reunion, 
and  how  far  this  is  practicable. 

I  shall  next  consider  what  is  the  O.C.R,  what  are 
its  principles  and  policy,  and  its  precise  position  relatively 
to  the  two  parties  for  whom  it  volunteers  to  negotiate 
a  reunion.  And  for  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  some  of  Dr.  Lee's  statements  which  bear  on  these 
points. 

The  O.C.R.  profesBes  to  be  a  voluntary  association  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  organisers  and 
mlers  being  Anglican  clergjnnen.  If  Dr.  Lee's  article  may 
be  regarded  as  represeatiug  the  views  of  the  Order,  they 
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hold  that  the  Anghcan  Episcopate,  and  conseqneiitly  ^ 
AugUcan  Church  itself,  ie  deetitate  of  all  spiiitaal  junidio- 
tioD  whatsoever;  that  its  Orders  are  at  the  best  doabtfiill;^ 
valid,  whether  from  fault  in  their  original  source,  or  on 
account  of  frequent  omission  and  invalid  mimstratioii  of 
baptosm,  or  again  from  defect  in  the  ordinal,  or  from  frequent 
grave  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  in  the  actoal 
collation  of  Orders.  They  hold  that  the  same  Church  is 
erroneous  and  defective  in  Faith,  particularly  in  its  teaching 
on  the  Sacraments,  wid  that  two  of  these  at  least,  via, 
Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction,  it  has  altogether  re- 
jected ;  that  it  has  substituted  "  the  mongrel,  mutilated 
and  bald  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper  now  in  public  nee," 
in  the  place  of  t^e  Mass  according  to  the  ancient  rite  of  the 
English  Church—  they  confess,  moreover,  that  the  Anj^caa 
Church  is  devoid  of  all  corporate  entity  whatsoever,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  Rome,  of  an  episcopate  or  ecclesiastical  statos 
of  any  sort — and  that,  consequent^,  in  its  present  state 
negotiation  with  her  for  Corporate  Reunion  is  entirely  ont 
of  the  question. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  O.C.R.  is  to  remedy  these 
defects,  and  "  to  build  up  again  the  Anglican  Church  from 
within."  By  the  infusion,  so  to  speak,  of  fresh  blood  into 
its  body,  they  hope  to  restore  its  life  and  organisation,  to 
reform  its  Faith,  give  back  to  it  once  more  its  lost  aacra- 
ments,  and  to  secure  for  it  an  unquestioned  succession  of 
valid  Orders ;  that  thus  raised  up  from  within  to  a  hi^ier 
level,  with  a  recovered  corporate  entity,  and  eocleoastical 
status,  it  may  be  able,  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with 
other  separated  Churches,  to  sue  ere  long  for  terms  of  re- 
union from  the  Holy  Se& 

To  accomplish  all  this  the  Order  has  oonstitnted  itself 
the  efficient  means.  Already  it  commands  "  an  impregnable 
position,  and  is  fully  equipped"  for  the  work.  Havingfint 
within  its  own  boundaries  supplied  for  itself  and  its 
associates  everything  that  is  wanting,  and  remedied 
whatever  is  amiaa  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  an- 
nounces itself  as  a  new  fountain  of  divine  bene<Uction 
and  grace  to  that  Church,  that  all  who  will,  whether  clergy 
or  laity,  may  draw  nigh  to  partake  of  its  life-givingatreami. 
It  will  be  as  though  a  new  graft  on  the  Church  of  jSndand, 
which  Dr.  Lee  describes  as  "a  branch  of  a  spiritual  tree 
long  since  visibly  severed  from  its  parent  trunk;"  and  a 
grait  of  such  rare  virtue,  as  not  only  itself  to  thiive  asd 
bear  fruit  on  the  sapless,  withered  branch,  bat  alao  to 
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impHrt  its  own  life  and  fruitfulnese  to  Uie  stock  to  -which  it 
is  united. 

The  way  in  which  tiie  Order  found  "  providentially  the 
diviuQ  instmiaeutB  and  materials "'  needful  for  its  full 
equipment  is  much  as  follows.  Some  three  or  four  of  its 
clerical  membera  in  the  year  1877  secured  for  themselves 
clandesnnely  episcopal  consecration,  having  first  received 
Baptism,  Co^ifinnation,  and  thmr  other  Orders  si^  conditUnu, 
from  some  source  which  th^  affirm  to  be  unquestioaably 
valid,  under  a  strict  obUgation  to  secresy  enjomed  by  the 
coDsecrators.  All  who  are  admitted  to  tiie  Order,  unless 
they  <jan  bring  clear  proof  of  their  previous  vsUd  baptism, 
are  conditionuly  baptised  and  confirmed  with  chrism  by  a 
Prelate  of  the  Order— clerical  members  before  their  con- 
ditional ordination  as  Deacons  and  Priests,  receive,  more- 
over, the  Minor  Orders  and  the  Subdiacouate,  which  the 
O.C.R.  has  revived.  The  new  Forms  prescribed  for 
Confirmation  and  Orders  are  translated  from  the  Roman 
Pontificate.  The  Sanun  Rite  for  Mass  and  the  Sacraments  of 
Extreme  Unction  have  been  solemnly  restored  by  the 
Prelates  of  the  Order,  who  consecrate  me  Oils  and  Chrism 
for  this  and  other  Sacrament& 

Besides  these  Sao-amental  and  Liturgical  changes,  a 
more  enlarged  assortment  of  Catholic  doctrines,  supplying 
many  omissions,  and  repudiating  many  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  England,  has  been  formed  on  an  Mitir^y  new  basis, 
^ecially  adopted  by  the  Order,  and  is  proposed  to  the 
faith  and  acceptance  of  its  AngUcan  associates. 

Everything  being  thus  ready  for  pubhc  action,  a  solrann 
Synod  of  the  O.C.R.  was  convoked,  and  a  Pastoral  promul- 
^ted,  in  which  the  formal  constitution  of  the  Order,  ita  - 
distinctive  principles  and  doings  were  set  forth.  Whilst  at 
the  same  tmie  the  immuise  store  of  bleseiDgs  of  which  it 
bad  become  possessed  was  ire^y  opened  to  the  AngUcan 
Church  and  all  in  its  communion.  They  are  especially : 
1.  The  Confession  of  a  right  Faith.  2.  The  integrity  of 
the  Sacraments.  3.  Valid  OrduB  unquestioned  by  East  or 
West 

The  Pastoral  wa,s  forthwith  "  despatched  to  all  the 
English  Bishops,  Deans,  and  ProctoiB  in  C<mvocation,"  in 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  pondering  over  th«r  distressful  case, 
of  probably  not  being  bishops  or  priests  at  all^  they  might 
be  led  to  seek  for  ApostoUcal  succession  from  the  reunionist 

Dr.  Lee's  Letter  to  Tie  Tabkt,  November  19th,  1881.. 
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prelates.  It  was  "  despatched  aleo  to  the  H0I7  Father  and 
to  many  distiaguiehed  Catholic  Prelates  and  Theologians 
in  Tarious  countries,"  to  -aseore  especially  the  Sovereign 
PontiiF,  that  now  at  length  the  old  reproach  wae  in  oouTse 
of  being  removed,  that  once  more  the  Anglican  Chnrch 
was  on  the  way  to  recover  the  ancient  Faith,  true  Sacra- 
ments, and  an  unquestionably  valid  succession,  and  that 
Anglicanism  would  ere  long  be  posaeseed  of  a  corporate 
entity  and  an  ecclesiastical  status  recognisable  even  by 
Home.and  thus  be  capable  of  negotiating  terms  of  reunion, 
at  any  rate  as  a  Uniate  Church, 

After  thus  informing  us  to  whcan  more  partioularly  the 
Pastoral  was  sent,  Dr.  Lee  immediately  adds :  "  Except  the 
simple  sentence,  containing  an  appeal  to  a  general  council 
— which,  from  a  Roman  Cathwic  standing-point,  was 
inadmissible — its  tone  and  terms  secured  a  wide  and  almost 
universal  commendation,"  words  which,  taken  with  their 
context,  and  with  what  is  soon  afterwards  asserted,  viz., 
that  "  the  podtion  of  the  O.C.R.  was  -allowed  to  be 
impregnable  by  official  representaiivee  both  from  E^ast  to 
West,"  obviously  imply,  and  would  seem  expressly  intended 
to  convey  the  impressioti,  that  the  principles,  pohcy  and 
proceedings  of  the  -Order,  as  enunciated  in  the  Pastoral, 
were  alike  almost  universally  approved  of  and  commended 
in  such  opposite  quarters  as  *'  all  the  English  Bishops, 
Deans,  and  Proctors  in  Convocation,"  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
(with  the  exception  of  one  single  danse)  "  the  Holy  Father 
and  many  Catholic  Prelates  and  Theologians  in  variooa 
countries,"  on  the  other.  Marvellously  strange  indeed! 
But  we  shall  be  better  able  to  gauge  the  correctness  of  the 
implication,  as  we  consider  the  O.C.R.  in  its  relation  to  the 
Church  of  lilngland,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  viewing  then  the  O.CR.  first  in  its  relation  to  the 
Anghcan  Church,  an  all-important  question  at  once  aiise^ 
By  what  right.and  authority  has  the  Order  done  what  it 
has  done  ?  Whence  did  it  derive  the  mission  and  power 
to  energise  anew  with  divine  and  ecclesiastical  life  the 
material  fabric  of  Anglicanism,  and  to  reorganise  into  a 
living  body  that  Church,  from  which  "  every  vestige  of 
distinct  corporate  entity  and  independence  as  a  body  cor- 
porate has  utterly  disappeared  t"  By  what  right  did  these 
Anghcan  clergymm  and  laymen  form  themselves  into  a 
private  ecclesiastical  oc^;anisation,  obtain  eciscopal  Orden 
for  some  of  their  members,  assume  the  position  they  have 
taken  up,  and  then  proceed  to  act  in  virtue  of  their  aasomed 
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pontion ;  assemble  in  what  they  call  a  Bjnod,  and  claim  for 
it  the  formalities  and  solemn  Banctious  of  Canon  Law  t  Bj 
what  right  do  they  iseae  what  is  termed  s  Pastoral,  and  set 
abont  remedying  the  evils,  and  supplying  the  defects  of 
the  Church  in  whose  communion  they  are,  and  to  whose 
aathority  they  are  subject :  and  propose  to  her  members  a 
more  perfect  faith  than  her  own,  and  claim  to  restore  to 
her  lost  sacraments,  and  to  revalidate  her  sucoessioD  ? 

The  right  to  do  all  this  must  come  either  by  delegatioD 
from  some  higher  authority  to  which  they  are  subject  in 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  it  must  be  an 
intrinsic  right  inherent  in  themselves. 

Now  they  certainly  cannot  claim  to  have  this  right  by 
delegation.  They  did  not  receive  it  from  the  Anglican 
Church,  whatever  its  supreme  authority  may  be  conceived 
to  be.  They  did  not  receive  it  from  Rome,  the  only  other 
ecclesiasticaj  authority  which  makes  any  claim  to  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  Anglicans.  They  will  hardly  pretend  that 
they  received  an  extraordinary  mission  direct  from  heaven. 
But  I  have  said  enough,  since  Dr.  Lee  disclaims  all  extiinsio 
source  whatever  for  the  O.C.B.'s  right  to  do  what  it  has 
done.  His  words  on  this  point  are  emphatic :  "It  may  be 
truly  asserted,"  he  says,  "  that  tiie  prelates  of  the  O.C.R. 
have  claimed  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  save  such 
as  is  granted  by  the  society  which  they  have  been  appointed 
to  rule."  Again,  the  prelates  themselves  in  an  official  docu- 
ment claim  indeed  plenary  authority,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  condemn  the  Church  of  England  for  having  « tam- 
pered with,  rudely  mutilated  and  dehberately  made 
ambiguous'  the  Ordinal,  so  that  it  is  now  of  doubtful 
validity ;  and  by  the  same  plenary  authority  decree  new 
Forms  for  Ordinations,  which  they  strictly  enjoin  upon  all 
members  of  their  Order,  who,  as  clergymen,  would  presnm- 
ably  be  subject  to  their  Church  alone  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Yet  it  is  "By  Plenary  Authority  (I  quote  their  own 
words)  to  Ub  belonging  in  right  of  Our  respective  Sacred 
Orders  and  Offices,"  and  not — it  should  be  well  observed — 
by  authority  derived  from  any  extrinsic  source,  whether 
delegated  by  the  Church  of  England  or  by  the  Apoatolio  See 

We  may  pass  over  the  claim  of  plenary  authority  in 
right  of  their  Sacred  Orders,  as  simply  unworthy  a  moment's 
comment,  since  the  bare  notion  is  palpably  preposterous 
and  intolerable,  that  because  a  man  may  somehow  get  him- 
self ordained  or  consecrated,  he  should  therefore  possess  a 
consequent  right  to  legislate  for  others  and  claim  their 
obedience. 
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The  plenaiy  authority,  then,  which  the  mlera  i 
to  exercise  is  derived  eiclamvely  from  the  Order  itaelf; 
that  ie,  is  bestowed  on  them  by  tnose  indiTidoal  Aoglican 
clergymen  and  laytnen  who  are  its  aasociatea,  and  therefore 
it  must  belong  inherently  to  them:  for  "nemo  dat  quod 
noD  habet." 

But  here  the  questioD  euggeets  itself:  How  comes  it  to 
be  inherent  in  them?  How  did  they  themselves  getitT 
Is  it  because  they  are  baptised,  or  because  they  are 
Anglicanst  Some  statements  Dr.  Lee  has  made  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  Baptism  to  Catholicism,  would 
incline  me  to  think  that  in  his  view  it  was  in  virtue  of  their 
Baptism.  For  from  his  answer  to  Father  Hatton,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  and  from  several  passages  in  his  pub- 
lished writings,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  because  all 
Catholics  are  baptised,  Ourefore  all  the  baptised  are 
Catholics ;  and  that  from  the  very  fact  of  their  valid  bap- 
tism, and  "admission  by  the  one  door  into  the  only 
Church,"  is  derived  a  connatural  right  to  secure  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  way  whatever  they  may  conceiv©  to 
appertain  to  the  integrity  of  their  Catholicism. 

It  is  very  well  sometimes  to  test  the  truth  of  a  principle 
by  its  consequences.  Supposing  then  this  right  to  belong 
to  Anglicans  in  virtue  of  their  baptum,  it  would  belong 
equally  to  baptised  non-Anglioans,  and  hence  it  would  be 
quite  competent  to  all,  or  any  of  the  Dissenten — say 
Methodists  or  Presbytenana — to  band  together  and  organise 
on  their  own  responsibility  an  O.CB.  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  AngHcan  Order.  After  securing  valid  baptism,  the 
rulers  might  by  some  means  or  other  obtain  true  orden 
and  episcopal  consecration,  and  then  *'  by  PJeuary  Author- 
ity to  them  belonging  in  right  of  their  respective  Sacred 
Orders  and  Offices,  and  in  virtue  of  the  spiritual  juriBdiction 
granted  by  the  Society  they  had  been  appointed  to  rule,' 
rai^ht  proceed  to  make  Decrees  on  Faith  and  Discipline, 
enjoin  obedience,  and  form  plane  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh  at  large,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Anglican  O.CB. 

But  should  this  be  held  inadmissible  on  Andean 
principles  as  sohismatical ;  then  whatever  inherent  right 
Churcn  of  England  clergymen  and  laymen  have  to  organise 
their  O.C.R.  must  be  in  virtue  not  of  their  baptiam,  but  of 
their  Anglicaniam,  and  because  they  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  ie  nothing  else  left,  religiously 
or  ecclenaatically,  for  them  to  fall  back  upon.    If  tueylay 
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claim  to  any  privilege  and  prerogative  above  the  non- 
AuglicaD  baptised  in  this  country :  that  they  are,  for 
example.  Churchmen,  Anglo-CatholicB,  Catholics,  or,  at  any 
rate,  "  more  Catholic  "  than  the  rest,  such  auperiority  must 
flowfrom  their  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  that 
they  are  members,  whether  as  clergymen  or  laymen,  of  ita 
communion,  and  subject  to  its  authority,  whatever  they 
may  prefer  to  think  this  to  be.  It  matters  not  whether  in 
their  opinion  that  Church  be  good  or  bad,  whatever  they 
possess  religiously  or  ecclesiasticaUy,  that  the  baptised  non- 
Anglican  has  not,  be  it  for  better  or  for  worse,  is  derived  to 
them  as  Anglicans  from  her,  and  is  due  exclusively  to  their 
connection  with  her,  that  they  are  bound  to  her,  that  sho 
is  their  mother,  and  that  they  are  under  her  authority. 

Now  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  first 
initiated,  and  all  who  compose  the  O.C.R.  are  Anglicans — 
"  The  Order,  Dr.  Lee  tells  us,  is  strictly  confined  to  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  " — and  indeed  we  may  say,  they 
profess  an  attachment  and  devotion  to  t^e  Church  of 
England  greater  than  that  of  its  other  ordinary  members. 
We  are  warranted  in  this  assertion  on  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  "  Laurence,  Bishop  and  Provincial  of  Caerleon, 
Prelate  and  Ruler  of  the  Order,"  who  expressly  declares 
that  all  the  brethren  by  the  very  fact  and  in  virtnie  of  their 
association  are  united  to  that  Qiurch  by  special  ties,  seeing 
they  would  "  either  by  secession  or  by  schiam  be  completely 
departingfrom  the  plan  of  the  Order.and  breaking  pledges 
solemnly  entered  into."  And  even  though  the  English 
Church  ae  a  whole  should  repudiate  the  blessings  and 
graces  proffered  by  the  Order,  and  choose  to  remain  "in  a 
positioD  in  which  reunion  with  other  episcopal  churches  is 
simply  impossible,"  yet  never  will  tney  repudiate  that 
church,  Naj,  ratiier  would  thoy  prefer  to  see  the  future 
of  their  cherished  movement  sacrificed,  that  it  should  "  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,"  than 
originate  a  schism,  or  desert  the  Church  of  England  with  its 
imperfect  faith,  its  mutilated  sacraments,  and  its  doubtful 
BuccessioQ.  It  is,  the  Prelate  intimates,  to  prevent  blame- 
worthy conduct  like  this  that  the  Order  has  been  devised, 
and  he  congratulates  himself  in  having  "  good  reason  for 
beheving  that  its  foundation  had  already  superseded  some 
such  steps,"' 

Thomas  Liyius,  CSS.R. 
(To  be  eontimted). 
>  The  NintUenA  Centum,  NoTenber,  1881.  Ttie  O.C.B.  PtMbcrijvf. 
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THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 

De  Oblioatione  bestitdendi  pauperibus,  vel  ad  pios 

usds,  bona  absolute  seu  sofpliciteb  mcerta 

ex  delicto  aoquisita. 

IT  is  Bometimes  asserted  that  a  man  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty, which  he  acquired  mala  fide,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  the  rightful  owner,  cannot  be  obliged, 
tuh  gravi,  to  give  the  same  to  the  poor,  or  for  pious  uaes— 
that  such  restitution  maj,  indeed,  be  counselled  as  an  act 
of  piety,  or,  at  the  most,  be  enjoined  as  a  penalty,  but 
cannot  be  made  obligatory  on  any  principle  of  reason  or 
justice ;  and,  moreover,  that  now-a-days  it  has  become 
obsolete  in  practice. 

I  may  at  once  put  the  subject  I  treat  of  in  a  clearer 
light  by  a  few  practical  illustrations. 

The  following  accuse  themselves  in  confession : — 

1.  Jamea,  of  having  still  id  Lia  posaessioD  a  gold  watch,  worlli 
£25,  which  he  stole  twenty  years  ago,  on  a  journey  in  America, 
from  an  entire  stranger,  whom  he  has  fur  some  time  past  been 
making  every  effort  to  discover,  but  without  success. 

2.  William,  of  having  some  thirty  years  since  stolen  a  pone, 
containing  £50,  at  the  Australian  diggings — with  the  same  or- 
cnmstances  as  in  James's  case. 

3.  Thomas,  that  he  spent  several  years  of  his  past  life  tn- 
veiling  up  and  dowa  England  and  Scotland,  buying  here  aod  then 
from  different  unknown  parties  at  a  cheap  rate  all  sorts  of  articles 
which  he  knew  very  well  were  stolen— so  that  by  this  traffic  he  ii 
now  possessed  of  a  pretty  considerable  fortune. 

4.  John,  of  having  made  his  living  both  in  London  and  livo- 
pool  by  purchasing  stolen  goods,  and  practising  unjust  nsoij, 
from  which  he  has  realized  a  large  amount  of  profits. 

Before  proceeding  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
foregoing  assertions,  I  desire  first  to  make  some  ohflervatiouB, 
the  result  of  my  reading  on  the  subject  of  bona  mcerta  in 
generaL 

Theolo^ans,  down  to  the  time  of  Soto,  held  nniver- 
aally  that  all  bona  simpliciter  incerta  sive  bon4  sive  mala 
fide  acc^uisita — bona  inventa  (scil.  smissa)  included — were 
to  be  given  to  the  poor,  or  for  pious  uaea  They  held  this 
opinion  on  the  ground  that  all  such  goods  remained  still 
under  the  dominion  of  the  unknown  owner;  and,  con- 
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flequently,  when  neither  he  nor  his  legitimate  heire  could 
be  discovered,  the  goods  were  by  natural  right  to  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  hie  reasonably  presumed  will,  ue., 
m  works  of  charity  or  piety  for  his  sake. 

Soto  made  a  revolution,  so  to  say,  in  the  schools,  by 
originating  the  opinion  that  hona  inventa  (sc.  amissa),  when 
the  owner  was  not  to  be  found,  were  to  be  regarded  no 
longer  as  under  his  dominium,  bat  as  re*  nulling,  and  might 
as  bona  derelicta  become  the  property  of  the  finder  as 
primi  occupantis — that  though  such  bona  might  metaphys- 
ically be  said  to  belong  still  to  their  former  owner,  yet 
morally  they  were  not  hia,  since  neither  they  nor  the  use 
of  them  coidd  any  longer  reach  him.  Several  theologians 
of  name  and  weight  oegan  to  adopt  Soto's  view,  whilst 
many  still  adhered  to  the  common  opinion,  viz.,  that  such 
goods  were  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  or  for  pious  uses, 
according  to  the  presumed  will  of  their  owner.  Those 
who  followed  Soto  went  on  to  extend  the  principle  to  all 
absolutely  uncertain  goods,  provided  they  were  acquired 
bona  fide.  This  is  the  opinion  which  with  some  modifications 
was  adopted  by  De  Lugo  ;  and  his  opinion,  adopted  by  St. 
AlphonsuB,  is  tnat  now  generally  carried  out  in  practice. 

With  regard,  however,  to  bona  simphciter  incerta  mal& 
fitU  acquiaito,  and  the  grave  obligation  then-  possessor  is 
under  of  restoring  such  to  the  poor,  or  for  pious  uses,  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  change  of  opinion  whatever  amongst 
theologians,  wheuier  ancient  or  modem.  Nor  so  far  as 
I  can  mscover  has  any  author  ventured  to  call  in  question 
this  obligation  except  Van  der  Velden,  a  Belgian,  Ord. 
FF.  Minor.  Recollect,  (Principia  TheoL  Mor.  Tom.  I.  n.  160, 
161);  and  he  confesses  that  his  views  have  no  eztrinaio 
authority  for  their  support,  and  are  in  opposition  to  the 
common  teaching  of  the  schools.  But  whilst  theologians 
are  thus  unanimous  as  to  the  existence  of  the  obligation 
itself,  there  has  been  no  httle  diversity  and  fluctuation  of 
opinion  amongst  them  as  to  the  reasons  and  principles  on 
-miich  it  is  based. 

To  tmderstand  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
obligation  is  really  two-fold — including  two  distinct  re- 
quirements.    First,  that  the  possessor  despoil  himself  of 


Uie  goods  unjustly  acquired.    Secondly,  that  these  goods 
be  ^ven  to  tne  poor  or  for  pious  uses.     Now,  I  say  that  all 

fold 
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theologians  ancient  and  modem  agree  to  base  the  two-fold 
^^ave  obligation  on  positive  ecclesiastical  law — the  con- 
stitution, TO.  of  Alexander  III.,  cap.  "  cum  tu  de  Usuris.' 
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What  ia  there  enacted  regarding  unjufit  usmy  th^  nnani- 
niouely  hold  to  extend  to  all  bona  simpliciter  inceita 
which  have  been  acquired  ex  quocmnque  delicto,  and 
to  be  universally  binding  even  at  the  present  day.  In 
tiiia  Bense,  they  Bay,  it  has  been  practically  received  hv 
the  Church,  eind  bo  has  obtained  the  force  of  her  commonly 
recognieed  custom  and  discipline.  (Conf.  Leea.  Lib.  II. 
cap.  14.  Dub.  VI.  Crolly  de  Justitia  et  Jure  Tom.  IIL  n. 
1105.  et  A.  A.  communiter, ) 

But  theologians  are  divided  a«  to  whether  the  obligatioo 
resta  on  positive  law  alone,  or  ou  natural  law  also.  Some 
maintain  that  the  entire  two-fold  obligation  ia  founded  on 
natural  law,  and  that  the  constitution  of  Alexander  III. 
servee  simply  to  declare,  enforce  and  determine  the 
natural  law  (thus  De  Lugo,  Sporer,  Molina,  Carriere,  Ac.} 
Others  hold  that,  whilst  the  obligation  to  give  up  the 
unjust  acquisitions  is  of  natural  law,  the  specified  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  poor  is  exclusively  due  to  the 
positive  precept  (thus  Leseius  and  many  others).  The  only 
author  I  have  ever  met  with  who  gives  it  expressly  as  hi 
opinion  that  both  parts  of  the  obligation  are  founded  on 
positive  ecclesiaBtical  law  alone,  ia  Layman  (Lib.  iii.,  Tr.  ii., 
cap.  ix,  Assertio  iL)  Agaiu,  theologiana  who  appeal  to 
natural  bb  well  as  to  positive  law,  differ  in  their  choice  of 
the  principles  of  reason  or  justice  on  which  the  obhgation 
rests. 

Of  course  all  those  authors,  aa  Carriere,  &c.,  who  adhere 
to  the  older  opinion,  viz.,  that  all  bona  incerta  are  still 
under  the  dominium  of  the  unknown  owner,  and  have 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  presumed  will,  consirteatly 
urge  this  principle  as  the  ground  of  the  obligatory  resti- 
tution to  the  poor  in  the  case  of  bona  incerta  matA  fix 
acqiiisita.  But  many  of  thoee  who  have,  practically  at 
least,  given  up  that  opinion  with  regard  to  bona  invents, 
and  simphciter  incerta  bon&  fide  acquisita,  reasonably  feel 
a  difficulty  in  applying  the  principlea  of  the  presumed  will 
of  the  doniinus  to  the  case  of  bona  incerta  malA  fidt 
acquisita,  since  these  are  objectively  in  the  eame  relative 
position  to  the  unlmown  owner,  aa  bona  invMita,  or  bona 
incerta  bonfi  fide  acquisita.  If  indeed  some  of  theee 
authors  still  mvoke  the  above  principle  in  the  case  of 
bona  incerta  maid  fids  acquisita  as  the  ground  of  their 
obligatory  restitotion  to  the  poor,  thw  do  so,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  great  inconsiBtency.  Hence  theologians 
who  have  come  to  abandon  the  principle  of  the  presumed 
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will  of  the  dominiiB,  ueoally  to  base  the  obligation  od 
other  principleB  or  axioms  of  reaaon  and  natural  justice, 
especially  that  one :  "  Nemo  ex  re  alteriua  injuste  locuple- 
tari  debet,"  Here,  however,  the  queetion  may  be  raised : 
Do  these  bona  aimpliciter  incerta  properly  fall  under  the 
category  of  "res  alteriua  t"  Since  hie  et  nunc  they  may 
equally,  with  bona  inventa,  or  incerta  bona  tide  acqiusita, 
be  regarded  as  "  res  uullius,"  and  so  become  the  property 
of  their  actual  possessor  as  primi  occupantis.  Others 
modify  the  above  principle  by  leaving  out  "  alterius," 
saying  simply :  **  Nefas  est  malitiam  furi  aut  malae  fidci 
possessori  prodesee,"  or  in  other  words :  "  Nemo  ex  mahtia 
sua  commodnm  reportare  debet."  Some  invoke  this  prin- 
ciple as  an  axiom  intrinsically  evident,  and  as  in  itself  a 
certainly  sufficient  ground  for  the  obligatory  restitution. 
Whilst  others  support  it  by  a  further  reason,  viz.,  the  evil 
that  thereby  would  accrue  to  society,  or  they  make  this  last 
reason  the  sole  ground,  "  Ratio  est  qm'a  notabiliter 
diteecendo  ex  re  aUena  grave  intnlit  damnum  reipubhcae." 
Besides  these  principlea  I  know  of  no  others  brought 
forward  by  theologians. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
assertions  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
They  contain : — 

1.  An  opinion  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
common  teaching  of  theologians,  who  unanimously  base 
the  obligation  on  positive  ecclesiastical  law,  and  support 
it  by  various  intrinsic  reasons.' 

2.  An  opinion  opposed  to  what  is  held  by  the  consent  of 
theologians  to  be  the  received  teaching  and  discipline  of 
the  Church. 

3.  An  opinion  destitute  of  all  extrinsic  authority,  and 
'dofallpi -    .- 


devoid  of  all  probability.  Conf,  Prop.  27  damn,  ab  Alex.  VII. 

4.  An  opinion  which,  if  referred  to  Rome,  would, 
I  believe,  be  condemned  as  a  novelty,  and  as  utterly 
false. 

All  that  I  have  as  yet  had  in  view  is  to  establish  incon- 
teetably  from  the  extrinsio  authority  of  theologians  the 
existence  of  the  grave  obhgation — and  to  show  that  any 

>  The  ltt«  lamented  Dr.  Crolly.  nut;  be  weU  appealed  to  u  the-  last, 
■ad  a  most  reliable  wititeM  amongBt  modem  theologiana  for  the  post 
traditioDal  teaching  of  the  schoola  od  the  nuitteT  of  this  obligation,  and 
foTitabernKpracttcalljiufonxftt thepreeentday.  Cf.  Crolly,  Diap.  de 
jmtitia  st  jiue,  Tom.  III.  d.  327,  329,  IIM  et  seq.  tl  NoUm  in  &um 
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contrary  opinion  is  improbable  taid  iiutenal)le.  If  it  is 
permitted  me,  I  shall  say  something  as  to  the  intrinsic 
reasons  on  which  the  obUgatdon  is  founded,  in  a  fiitnre 
number  of  the  Regobd. 


De  ObLIOATIOKE  BB8TITnENSI  PAUPEBIBCBTEL  AD  PI03  USUSiBOM 
ABBOLDTE  8EU  SIMPLIOITEB  INCERTA  EX  DELICTO  ACQtJISITA. 

In  a  former  paper  I  fulfilled  the  main  object  I  propoBed 
to  myself  in  bnnging  forward  the  above  question,  which 
was  to  show  that  all  theologians  are  unanimous  in  teaching 
that  the  posBessor  of  bona  simpliciter  incerta  ex  dehcto 
acquisita  is  bound,  eub  gravi,  to  give  them  up,  and  to  apply 
them  to  the  poor  or  for  pious  uses,  and  that  consequently 
any  contrary  opinion  is  a  novelty,  devoid  of  all  probability 
and  utterly  untenable. 

Together  with  this  unanimity  of  authors  as  to  tlie 
existence  of  the  obligation  we  saw  there  was  amongst 
them  much  divergencv  of  opinion  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
it  rests.  Some  basing  it,  or  at  least  the  application  of  the 
goods  to  the  poor,  on  positive  law  alone,  others  on  natural 
law  also,  whilst  l^ese  latter  were  divided  again  in  their 
choice  of  principles  for  ita  support. 

Theologians  of  name  and  authority  may  be  cited  in 
behalf  of  these  various  counter  opinions ;  and  since  agree- 
ment  with  them  all  is  impossible,  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
deemed  presumptuous  in  this  conflict  of  opinions,  if  one  who 
has  endeavoured  carefully  to  study  the  question,  and  to 
inform  himself  of  what  theologians  of  weight  have  written 
npon  it,  should  express  his  own  views,  or  should  rather  say 
which  of  the  various  opinions  he  prefers  to  adopt,  as  most 
approving  itself  to  his  Judgment,  and  should  at  the  same 
time  give  his  reasons  for  this  preference,  provided  he  doee 
tw  with  sobrie^  and  due  de^rence  to  the  authority  and 
reasonings  of  others,  and  is  open  to  correction  for  what  he 
may  say  amiss. 

The  thesis,  then,  that  I  would  maintain  is,  that  the 
obligatory  reetitutioa  in  question  is  founded  not  alone  on 
positive  ecclesiaBtical  law,  but  is  also  based  on  principles 
of  reason  and  justice  from  natural  and  divine  law:  moreover, 
that  the  Church  and  also  the  Civil  State  have  an  inherent 
right  to  determine  the  particular  application  of  the 
restitntion. 
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L  Natural  Law. 

The  principlee  from  natural  law  by  which  the  possessor 
cannot  be  aliowed  to  retain  hie  unjust  acquisitions,  are — 

A.  Nefas  est  malitiam  furi  aut  malae  fidei  poseeeeori 
prodesse— in  other  words :  nemo  ex  malitia  sua  ooimnoduni 
reportare  debet,  or,  nemini  et  non  nemini  sua  fraua 
pata  ....  patrocinari  debet. 

1,  ITiiB  principle  is  an  axiom  of  natural  morality,  intrin- 
sically consonant  with  justice  and  reason,  and  ita  contrary 
is  entirely  opposed  to  &]i  principles  of  natural  right. 

2,  It  is  necessary  for  me  observance  of,  and  essentially 
implied  in  the  Divine  precept  of  the  7th  Commandment,  as 
St  Alphonsus  testifies  (L.  IV.  n.  534  Qu.  2).  "  Pur  tamen 
certe  non  potest  sibi  retinere  quantitatem  ablatam  nam  (ut 
dicunt  Sanch.  et  aliqui  apud  Lugo,  etsi  in  alio  proposito) 
praeceptum  non  fiirandi  non  solum  prohibet  ne  qius  alios 
graviter  laedat.  Bed  etiam  ne  ditescat  notabiliter  in  aere 
alieuo." 

3,  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  restitution  in 
question  is  not  restitution  at  all  properly  speaking,  arising 
from  commutative  justice.  I  would  mamtain  the  contrary, 
viz.,  that  the  obligation  to  give  up  the  unjuat  acquisitions 
in  fitrictly  speabmg  restitution  due  from  commutative 
justice.  Since  by  theft  the  equality  of  justice  is 
disturbed,  and  an  inequality  is  brought  about,  by  which 
the  dominus  on  the  one  hand  is  deprived  of  what  is  his, 
and  which  he  ought  to  have,  whilst  the  thief  on  the  other 
hand  is  in  posseesion  of  what  is  not  his,  and  which  he  ought 
not  to  have.  Now,  if  the  equality  cannot  be  restored  on 
both  sides,  by  the  dominus  getting  back  hie  own,  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  restored  on  the  side  where  it  is  possible,  by 
despoiling  the  thief  of  what  is  not  his.  This  agrees  with 
St  Thomas  2.  2"Qu.  62,  avt,  vi.  "v^rfprimMmergodicendum, 
quod  Restitutio  uon  ordinatur  pWncipa/t(er  ad  hoc  quod  ille 
qui  plus  habet  quam  debet,  habere  desinat :  sed  ad  hoc 
quod  illi  qui  minus  habet  suppleatur."  For  from  this  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  Angehc  Doctor  held  that  "  Resti- 
tutio ordinatur  feeundarie  ad  hoc  quod  ille  qui  plus  habet 
quam  debet,  habere  desinat," 

B.  Another  principle,  reposing  on  society — itself  a 
natural  institution — and  necGssarify  required  for  ite  pro- 
tection, is  contained  in  the  following :  "  Notabiliter  dites- 
cendo  ex  re  aliena  grave  intulit  damnum  reipublicae," 
viz.,  the  injury  to  society  which  must  be  repaired 
VOL.  m.  2  1 
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St.  A]phoDBiis,  fuither  on  in  the  place  last  quoted, 
acknowledges  and  builds  upon  tliis  principle  : 

"  Si  ergosinguli  domini  noa  fuerint  graTil«r  laesi,  fur  noa  t«Dctur 
sub  gravi  obligatione  eia  rcstitulionem  faccre.  Attameu  cum  ip^ 
notabiiiler  ditesccudo  ex  bouis  alienis  grave  intulerit  damnum 
reipublieae,  idco  rcipublicae  damnum  restituere  debet.  £a  igitur 
casu  sub  gravi  tcucbitiir  reipublicae  restitutionem  facere  :  domiub 
vero  tantum  sub  Icvi." 

Dr.  Orolly  also : 

"In  hoc  casa  booum  publicum  prorsus  exigit  ut  injustuf 
possessor  restitutionem  facial,  et  hoc  jus  ex  ipsa  jure   naturali 

oritur,  ut  jam  probavimus quia  ipsa  societas  stare  non 

posset,  si  bominibus  iniquis   liceret   ditcscere   ex   rebus  alienb. 
(Tom.  iii.  1109.) 

'I'he  principles  I  have  brought  forward  are  axiomR  nf 
natural  law  and  dictates  of  reason,  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  human  society,  the  observance  of  the 
beventh  Commandment,  and  for  the  vindication  of  justice  i 
and  from  them  it  follows  that  antecedently  to  any  positive 
law,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  the  possessor  in  question  is  bound 
to  despoil  himecif  of  hie  unjust  acquisitions  and  to  give 
them  up. 

To  whom  f 

1.  He  cannot  give  them  to  the  former  domiuus,  ■whom 
ex  hypotheei  it  is  impossible  to  discover — who  is  in  fact. 
according  to  Lugo,  St.  Alphonsus,  and  other  theologians 
of  note,  morally  no  longer  dominus. 

"Quandores  .  .  .  nonvidcturpossibilcut  addomioum  redrntt^ 
nunc  ilia  tit  nullius,  ct  idco  acquiritur  a  primo  occupaote,  qiit  iUan 
non  tenetur  dare  juxta  voluDtatem  prioris  domini  cum  ille  iiD- 
possibililate  cam  recuperandi  jus  dominii  prorsus  amiserit  .... 
Ratio  a  priori  est  quia  jus  gentium  tribuit  privatts  dominium  rerum 
non  ad  aliud,  quam  ut  itiis  utantur :  hiac,  quaniio  est  impog^ibilr 
rem  pervcuire  ad  ipsorum  iisum,  ilia  tanquara  derelicta  evadii 
nulliue,  et  redit  ad  primaevum  jus  naturae  ac  idco  fit  primi  occn- 
pantia  sine  ulla  obligatione." 

2.  Nor,  consequently,  is  the  presumed  intention  of  th> 
former  dominus  to  be  the  rule  for  their  restitution,  as 
St.  Alphonsus  says,  if  he  is  domiuus  no  longer.  It  appears, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  very  ineoEBietent  that  authoiK 
who  refuso  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  presumed  will  of 
the  dominus  to  otLer  bona  incerta,  viz.,  inventa,  et  bona 
fide   acquisita,  should   invoke   this  principle   ber«,  sinct; 
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the  extrinsic  circumstance  of  the  acquisition  formerly 
mala  fide,  cannot  affect  the  objective  condition  of  the  bona 
hie  et  nunc,  or  change  their  present  relation  to  the  dominus. 

3,  The  iiQJUBt  poaeesaor  cannot  appropriate  them  himself; 
for  the  two  principles  founded  on  natural  justice  and  the 
good  of  society  debar  him,  and  in  his  case  invalidate,  as  it 
were,  the  otherwise  ordinary  natural  right  of  primi  occu- 
pantis. 

4.  He  cannot  leave  them  idle,  simply  as  they  are,  or 
throw  them  away,  for  that  would  be  absurd  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

To  ichom  is  he  to  give  them  f 

By  the  natural  law,  he  must  give  them  for  the  good  of 
society.  By  his  injustice  he  has  done  a  wrong  to  society 
which  has  to  be  repaired.  Society  has  a  claim  on  these 
goods.  He  must  then  make  reparation  by  giving  them  to 
society  (meliori  modo)  for  the  public  use,  or  to  those  of 
society  who  are  the  more  needy,  to  whom  they  would  be 
moat  useful,  which  would  be  really  for  the  good  of  society 
in  general. 

This  agrees  with  what  St.  Alphonsus  saysin  the  passage 
before  quoted  (n.  534),  and  with  what  he  says  further  on 
(ibid.),  though  on  another  question  than  our  present  one. 
*'  Unde  videtur  quod  eufficienter  fur  satiefa^-iat  sute  gravi 
obhgationi  ex  presumpto  consensu  reipubUcte,  si  restitucret 
pauperibus  aut  piis  locis  qui  aunt  egentioree  reipublica) 
partes,"  Ho  says,  too,  "  ad  rempublicam  principahus  tunc 
pertinet  jus  rei  ablatte"  (Conf.  Homo  Apost.,  Tr.  x,  n.  38). 

Though  Dr.  CroUy  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  DeLugo 
and  St,  Alphonsus  that  the  dominium  of  the  goods  in 
question  has  passed  away  from  the  unknown  dominus  (HOB 
et  8eq.),yet  he  does  not  on  that  account  admit  the  principle 
that  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  will  of  the 
dominus  (n.  1100) — this  principle  he  shows,  as  also  do  other 
authors,  is  open  to  several  objections,  qiute  independently 
of  the  opinion  concerning  tiie  lapsed  dominium  of  the 
goods.  But  he  maintains  that  by  the  prescription  of  the 
natural  law,  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  best  way  for  the 
common  good,  whether  in  charity  or  piety,  or  for  the  public 
use,  iinless  the  State  or  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  whom  the 
right  belongs,  should  have  otherwise  determined  their  appli- 
cation (Conf,  omnino  1109,  10). 

So  far  according  to  Natural  law,  and  to  what  would 
hold  good  in  any  society,  even  in  a  non-Christian  State. 
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2.  Positive  Law, 

A.  Civil  Society,  we  have  seen,  bas  a  ngnt  to  theee 
uncertain  goode ;  and,  consequently,  society  or  the  State 
may  (in  virtue  of  natural  law)  legislate  with  regard  to  their 
disposition  and  application  for  the  nee  and  benefit  of  society, 
and  Buch  positive  law  is  of  valid  force  for  the  members  of 
society, 

B.  Ecde)ia»tical. 

(a)  The  Church  also,  through  the  supreme  authority  residing 
in  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  may  mako  positive  laws  for  Chrisiiwis 
with  regard  to  these  boua  iucertn,  by  declaring,  interpreting,  deUr- 
mining,  and  enforcing  the  natural  law. 

This  Alexander  III.  did,  by  obhging  uncertain  uBurj 
to  be  given  to  the  poor,  or  for  pious  usee.  Aad  this  law  li^ 
always  been  held  to  apply  to  all  uncertain  acguisitione  es 
quocumque  delicto — for  so  it  has  been  interpreted  by  cod- 
seat  of  theologians,  and  become  the  uoiversally  received 
use  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 

(b]  The  Church  has  the  power  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  oot 
only  with  regard  to  ecclesiasticai  property,  but  also  with  regard  lo 
non- ecclesiastical  property — that  is,  temporal  goods  generallj,  w 
far  as  they  enter  into  the  spiritual  domain,  and  it  concerns  iba 
spiritual  good  of  the  faithful — and  can  make  positive  laws  as  to  Ibc 
disposition  and  application  of  these  bona  incerta  in  the  interestiof 
the  public  good,  and  for  the  same  reason  may  commute  and  wiin- 
pound  the  obligation  of  their  restitution  (St.  Alph.  L.  ir.  591-2). 

This  other  Popes  have  done  by  granting  compoeitioDS 
of  euch  uncertain  goods  (ibid.  591-594). 

The  right  of  legislating  for  the  faithful  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  these  boua  incerta  belongs,  so  at  leaet 
I  should  conceive,  primarily,  to  the  Church,  since  this  is  a 
matter  which  directly  concerns  the  forum  conscientiw,  and 
the  spiritual  direction  of  souls — hence  her  laws  on  this 
point  should  be  observed  in  preference  to  otbeis.  Sfflw^ 
arilyf  the  right  belongs  to  civil  society,  because  theft  b 
also  a  social  crime, 

St.  AlphonsuB  does  not  expressly  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  obligatory  restitution,  we  have  been  disciiaaiii& 
arises  from  the  natural  law  or  not,  and  hae  not  treated  the 
question  at  all  ez  professo.  Yet  that  he  holds  the  affirma- 
tive is  to  be  clearly  inf'eiTed  from  his  teaching  on  compoa- 
tious  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  (L.  IV,  591),  where  foUowinf 
Lugo  and  other  theologians  (Lug.  Disp.  21,  n.  95),hewy^ 
thatifacompoBitioa(superdehitiBiDcertiBaoa-ecclesiafiticie) 
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is  made  by  the  Pope,  without  just  cause,  it  is  invalid.  Now 
this  of  course  would  be  absurd,  if  the  restitution  were 
obligatory  by  positive  law  alone,  siuce  the  Pope  can  dispeuse 
validly,  even  without  just  cause,  in  all  positive  law.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  application  of  the  goods  to  the 
poor,  St.  AlphonsuB  in  two  or  three  passages  agents  to  the 
opinion  that  this  is  only  due  to  positive  law. 

Having  hitherto  treated  the  subject  of  this  grave 
obligation  to  restitution  entirely  in  a  speculative  way,  and 
as  it  exists  per  se,  may  I  be  allowed  in  conclusion  to  add 
a  few  observations  which  have  a  more  practical  bearing. 

1.  Though  the  grave  obligation  is  incontestably  in  force 
per  acj'yet  in  practice,  there  may  often  be  circumstances 
which  will  per  acddene  excuse  from  restitution.  Should  a 
man  for  example  be  in  possession  of  some  unjustly  acquired 
property  in  specie,  and  should  grave  inconvenience  or  risk 
of  detection  be  likely  to  ensue  from  its  restitution  to  the 
poor  or  for  pious  uses,  on  account  of  the  enactments  of  civil 
law,  he  would  be  excused  from  actual  restitution,  and 
might  be  allowed  to  hold  such  property  pro  tern,  as  care- 
keeper  so  to  say.  Such  a  case,  however,  is  not  veiy  commoo, 
and  must  not  be  feigned. 

It  might  be  perhaps  fairly  presumed  that  the  poBitive 
ecclesiastical  law  of  Alex.  III.  as  to  the  application  to  the 
poor  of  uncertain  unjust  acquisitions  would  not  be  in 
force  in  any  case  where  ita  observance  would  be  likely  to 
bring  the  possessor  into  collision  with  any  regulations  of  the 
civil  power,  especially  as  the  penalties  enacted  by  that 
ecclesiastical  law,  have  no  longer  any  force  in  foro 
extemo. 

2.  All  that  is  said  by  theologians,  and  so  well  brought 
together  by  Dr.  Crolly  (Tom.  III.  n.  n.  475,  480),  with 
regard  to  the  prudence  and  caution  the  confessor  should 
exercise  in  enlightening  and  admonishing  those  who  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  grave  obhgatiou,  and  who  are  in  bond 
fide,  or  who  would  not  probably  profit  by  his  monitions, 
have  certainly  a  double  force,  in  the  case  of  the  restitution 
of  these  debits  incerta,  whore  the  obligation  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  and  evidently  cogent  per  ee,  as  in  the  case 
of  debita  certa.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  would  seem 
tbat  the  principle ;  "  mensura  restitutiouis  est  quantitas  rei 
alienae  ame  causa  detentae,"  need  not  be  urged  and  applied 
-with  such  strictness  as  in  ordinary  restitution  to  a  known 
dominus. 

3.  If  the  possessor  is  himself  poor,  the  confessor  can 
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allow  him  to  keep  the  property  in  queation,  or  part  of  it. 
Siuce  theologians  toach  that  the  posseRsor  may  apply  it  to 
himBelf,  qua  pauperi,  or  if  hie  family  is  poor  he  may  g^ve  it, 
whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  -them.  And  it  is  not 
necessary  that  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  ahonld  be  of  the 
poorest,  or  abaolately  poor,  but  relatively  so. 

4.  It  appears  to  me  quite  clear,  that  one  who  had 
acquired  unjustly  some  property  (bona  incerta),  bat  was 
now  no  longer  in  possession  of  it,  either  in  specie,  in  aequi- 
T^enti  or  m  emolumento,  would  not  be  boiuid  to  any 
restitation,  v.0.,  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  watch,  or  puree 
worth  £20,  and  who  had  afterwards  lost  it,  as  in  this  case 
the  inemiality  brought  about  by  the  theft  is  repaired  as  far 
as  can  do  by  the  thiefs  privation  of  what  he  had  unjustly 
acquired.     (See  what  was  said  on  an  earlier  page). 

C. 


LITURGICAL  QUESTIONS. 
Wax  Candles  required  for  tke  celehration  of  Mass. 

It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find  Uol]r  Mass  habitually  celebrated 
in  churches  and  chapels  both  in  town  and  country  through  Ireland 
with  candles  of  Other  materials  than  wax — (parafine,  vegetable  wax, 
composite,  Sx.) 

Priests  will  defend  this  practice  as  lawful,  on  the  plea  of  some 
old  privilege,  or  recognised  custom,  which  they  sny  has  come  doini 
from  penal  times.     I  would  wish  to  ask  ; — 
I. 

Was  such  a  privilege  ever  granted  to  this  country  by  the  H<Jj 
See ;  or  was  any  such  custom  legitimate  ? 

We  are  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  candles  which 
are  Dot  made  of  wax  are  used  at  Mass  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.  Surely  no  priest  is  unaware  that  the  rubric^ 
expressly  require  these  candles  to  be  of  wax,  and  that  a 
violation  of  this  riibric  without  necessity  is,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  many  theologians,  a  mortal  sin.  "Com- 
munitcr  Doctores  docent,"  writes  St,  Alphonsns,  "  id  esse 
mortale  (celebrare  cum  candelis  ex  sebo  vel  oleo)  quia  talis 
USU8  est  indecentissimus  et  proreus  alienus  ab  xuuversali 
Ecclesiae  consuetudine."* 


'  Rub.  Uiaaae.  de  defectibus,  tit.  x 
•  8.  Alph.  Ub.  vL,  n.  894,  dub.  1. 
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No  Apostolic  ladult  allowing  the  use  of  any  but  wax 
candles  at  Masa  was  ever  granted  to  Ireland,  as  far  as  we 
knov,  and  the  cuatom  you  mention  is  not  legitimate.  The 
SacreiJ  Congregation  was  declared  "  consuetudines,  quae 
snnt  contra  Miasale  Romaoum,  dicendae  Bunt  potius  cor- 
ruptelae  quam  consuetudines ;  "*  and  in  another  Decree  it 
oraers  "  in  omnibus  et  per  omnia  servari  Rubricas  Missalis 
Romani,  non  obstante  quocunque  praetextu,  et  contratia 
consuetudine,  quam  abusum  esse  declarat."* 
IT. 

Would  not  the  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the  National  S^nodf  of 
Thnrles  and  Ma^oootti  (page  18)  abrogate  the  use  of  such  a 
privilege  or  costom,  if  it  formerly  existed  ? 

The  Decrees  of  those  Synods  clearly  indicate  that 
Ireland  baa  no  Apostolic  Indult,  and,  moreover,  that  there 
is  no  general  necessity  in  this  country  to  justify  such  a 
departure  from  the  law.  "  Cum  Missa  celebratm-,  coUuce- 
ant  duae  saltern  candelae  cereae."' 

m. 

Are  not  the  only  instances  on  record  of  dispensations  being 
granted  by  the  S.R.C.  for  other  than  wax  candles  at  Mass,  the 
permission  given  to  the  missions  in  the  Polar  regions  and  Oceanica? 

These  are  the  only  instances  recorded  in  the  Decreta 
Authentica  of  Gardellini.  We  have  seen  no  reference  to 
«ny  other  similar  Indult. 

IV. 

Has  every  bishop  the  power  to  dispense  from  the  universal 
obligntioD  of  using  only  wax  candles  at  Mass,  or  to  sanction  or 
tolerate  a  contrary  custom  ? 

Manifestly  net.  1"r.'.R  rogiiliiilun  rcppcctiug  tlic  material 
of  the  candles  is  one  of  the  missal  rubrics,  and  the  misBal 
rubrics  are  laws  made  by  a  higher  authority  than  the  bishops. 
"  inferior  non  valet  dispensare  in  legibus  superiorie."  In 
a  particular  case  when  it  is  doubted  whether  or  not  the 
necessity  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  general 
law,  the  bishop  is  the  proper  person  to  whom  we  should 
refer  for  a  practical  decision ;  but  in  no  sense  does  he  exercise 
a  dispensing  power. 

h  or  the  same  reason  he  has  no  authority  to  sanction  or 
tolerate  a  custom  against  a  plain  rubric  of  the  Roman 
missal. 
'  16  March,  1591.  *  Decree  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  UissaL 

*  Ohap.  xiii.,  n,  61. 
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V. 

If  the  obligation  (and  thatni^  gratt)  of  using  only  wax  candles 
at  Mass  is  in  force  in  Ireland,  can  a  priest,  tMa  eomeientia,  cete- 
brat«  with  non-wax  candles  in  any  other  case  than  that  of  such 
necessity  as  is  contemplated  by  theologians,  v.  g.,  ne  moribundns 
viatico,  Tel  populus  Missa  de  praecepto  careat? 

We  in  Ireland  are  bound  by  the  general  law,  and  con- 
sequently any  departure  from  it  can  be  juatified  only  by 
such  necessity  as  would  be  recognised  by  the  theologians 
to  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  But  theolo^ans  do  not  coramonly 
limit  the  cases  of  necessity  to  the  two  which  you  have 
quoted  from  St.  Alphonsus  (Lib.  vi.,  n.  394,  Dnb.  1.) 
They  lay  down  the  general  principle. 

Thus  Suarez  writes,  "  m  ilia  (necesatate),  quando 
candela  cerea  haberi  non  potest,  non  damnarem  peccati 
mortalis  eum  qui  sme  scandalo  et  eontemptu  sed  ex 
devotione,  cum  sola  hujusmodi  (ex  oleo)  lucema  Missam 
diceret,  quamvis  ego  non  coneulerem ;  inferiori  autem 
materia,  ut  ex  eebo  vel  simile,  nullo  modo  adhibenda  est."" 
Ottier  theologians  are  not  so  rigid  in  excluding  the  uee  ol 
even  tallow  candles  {candelae  ex  sebo)  in  cases  of  necessity, 
"Non  video,"  writes  Gobat,'  "cur  tam  rigide  excludat 
eebaceam,  ut  maUt  omitti  Sacrum  ex  devotione,  quam  cum 
ilia  sacrifioari ;"  and  Bonacina,  "  ia  necessitate  sufficiant 
candelae  sebaecae  aut  etiam  lucema  ex  aleo."'  Layman 
says,  "  oh  causam,  etiam  non  valde  gravem,  celebrari  posset 
cmn  uno  cereo,  vel  igni  ardente  in  oleo  aut  sebo :  modo 
scandalum  absiL"* 

VL 
Can  a  stranger- priest,  who  may  be  staying  in  a  place  and  who 
knows  that  there  are  no  wax  candles  in  the  church,  and  is  also 
aware  of  the  strict  obligation  under  which  they  are  required  for 
Mass,  celebrate  during  his  sojourn,  tula  cotucierttia,  on  the  ground 
that  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  him,  but  with  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  church,  and  that  if  be  were  to  advert  to  the  defect 
he  might  give  oifence  and  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  other 
interests  which  are  of  importance  ? 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  theologians  we  have  con- 
sulted (Suarez,  Layman,  Bonacina,  Gobat)  woald  allow 
him  to  say  Mass  with  the  non-wax  candles  in  this  case. 
The  obligation  of  providing  the  proper  kind  of  candles  falls 

>  Tom.  iviii.,  Q.  lirx.    Act  iii.,  sect.  6. 

'  Tom.  I,  p.  i..  Tract,  iii.,  cas.  x.,  n,  292, 

'  Tom.  i.,  Disp.  iv.,  R.  vi.,  punct  ix.,  n.  81. 

*  Lib,  cap.  vi,  n,  17. 

L.:,l,zi;i:,vG00ylf 
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in  the  first  instance  on  the  priests  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  church,  and  then  upon  his  bishop,  who  is  oHi^d  to 
inquire  into  matters  of  this  kind  when  making  his  visitation 
of  the  parish.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  tiioely  euggeetion  or 
remonstrance  on  tbe  part  of  the  stranger  priest  would  lead 
to  the  providing  of  wax  candles,  wo  thmk  he  ought  to  make 
it.  The  feeling  of  a  priest  for  whom  such  a  suggestion 
would  be  necessary,  would,  we  fancy,  be  one  of  confusion 
rather  than  of  resentment 

Even  St.  Alphonsus,  who  is  so  strict  on  this  question, 
only  objects  to  the  action  of  one,  who,  not  being  able  to 
procure  wax  candles,  says  Mass  with  those  made  of  oil  or 
tallow,  ex  mera  devotione.  This  principle  would  not  apply 
to  him  who  has  any  other  reason  for  celebratmg  besides 
devotion  alone.* 

VII. 
1.  If  such  a  atraoger-priest  celebrates,  is  be  bound  to  provide 
wax  candles  for  his  Mass,  otherwise  must  he  abstain  from  saying 
Maes? 

2.  If  he  foresaw,  before  comiog,  the  absence  of  wax  candles, 
should  he  have  brought  them  with  him  ? 

1.  If  he  can  provide  such  candles  himself,  he  ought  to 
do  so ;  but  we  nemtate  to  say  that,  in  the  speciu  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  bound  to  do  so  under  penalty  of  abstain- 
ing from  the  celebration  of  tiass. 

2.  If  he  foresaw  the  difficulty,  we  think  he  should  bring 
with  him  wax  candles. 

vm. 

Are  any  other  candles  than  those  of  wax  at  all  recognised  in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  benediction  of  the 
cburch  on  Candlemas-day  or  on  other  occasion  through  the  prayers 
of  the  liturgy  P 

The  candles  presented  for  blessing  on  Candlemas-day 
and  on  other  occasions  must  he  of  wax.  This  is  an  essential 
condition. 

We  pnnted  in  the  February  number  of  the  Record, 
1881,  page  117,  an  important  Ordinance  of  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  of  Rome  on  this  subject 

B.  Brownb. 

*  Non  approbo  id  quod  dicant  Pasquesine,  Gobatus  et  slii  f quibus 
consentit  Suarez  loqQeudo  de  lutuiue  ex  oleo)  nempe  non  eise  iUicitnm 
celebrare  cum  candelia  ei  olco  vel  sebo,  atism  ex  sola  devotione,  si  aliae 
hnberi  non  poaaint ;  nam  haec  non  videtnr  causa  gravis  snfficiens  ad 
eicnsandnm  a  mortal!,  at  supra  dictmn  est.  8.  Alp,  L.  vi.  Tr.  v., 
n.  894. 
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The  Noptial  Benediction. 

[From  the  following  Decree  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Sacred  Congregation  directs — 

1°  that  the  Nuptial  Benediction  as  contained  in  the 
Roman  Missal  should  be  given  extra  tempus  fertatum  as 
often  as  two  Catholics  are  gettioa;  married,  provided  that 
the  woman,  if  a  widow,  has  not  already  received  it. 

2"  That  the  benediction  is  to  be  supplied  even  though 
a  long  time  may  have  elapsed  since  the  marriage  was 
celebrated. 

3°  That  converts  should  be  instructed  that  the  bene- 
diction is  a*  ceremony  and  not  an  essential  condition  of  a 
valid  marriage. — Ed.  I.E.R.] 

Ex  S.   Cong.  S.  B.    U.  Inqdtsit. 

DeCBETOU   GbNERALE^  quoad  BEKEDICTIONBU  NUl^IALEH. 
FerI*    IV.   DIE   31    ADG08TI,   1881. 

In  Congregatione  Gcnerali  S.  B.  et  UniverBalis  Inquiaitioois 
habita  coram  Emia  ac  Rinis  DD.  S-  R.  E.  Cardinalibus  in  rebus 
fidei  inquiai  tori  bus  gcnernlibus,  praehabito  voW  DD.  Consultorum 
iidem  Em!  ac  Bmi  DD.  decreverunt : 

Benedictionem  nuptialcm,  quam  exhibet  missale  romanam  in 
Mista  pro  ifmo  et  tpoma,  eemper  impertiendam  esse  in  matri- 
mODiis  catholicoruD),  infra  tamen  AIisai\e  celebrationem,  iuxta 
mbricas,  et  extra  tempus  ferintum,  omnibus  illis  couiugibua,  qni 
earn  io  contrahcndo  matrimooio,  quacumquc  ex  ctmsa  oon  obtinue- 
rint ;  etiamsi  peteot  postquam  diu  iam  ia  matrimonio  vixerint, 
dummodo  mnlier,  si  vidua,  benedictionem  ipsam  in  aliis  noptiis  oon 
iicceperit. 

lusuper  hortandos  esse  eosdera  coniuges  CathoHcos,  qni  bene- 
dictionem sui  matrimonii  non  obtinuerunt,  ut  eam  primo  cjaoque 
tempore  petant.  Significandum  vero  illie,  maxime  si  neophyti  sint, 
■  vel  ante  conversionem  ab  haeresi  valiilo  conlraxerint ;  beoedie- 
tionem  ipsam  ad  ritum  et  solemnitatem,  non  vero  ad  substantiam 
et  validitatcm  pertinere  coniugii. 

Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

S  Fr.  Vincbnthjs  Leo  Salltia 
Archiepiscopus  Chalcedouensis  S.  R.  et  Universalis  InquisiUonis 
Commissarius  Gcneralis. 
IDTSKAI.IS  Pelahi 
S.  Romanat  et  Universalis  [■nqtiiaitioni*  Notariu$, 

'  De  mandato  R.  P.  D,  Oommisaarii  Keneralis.  cen  alios,  edimns 
dceretiun  hoc. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

"hfgendt  of  Ireland'*   Heroic   Age."     By  Aubrey  dk  Verk. 
LoodoD  ;  Eegan  Paul  and  Co. 

We  venture  to  call  the  epecial  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
beautiful  volume,  first,  because  it  is  noble  poetry,  and  secondly, 
beCRuee  its  inspiration  is  borrowed  from  the  legendary  history  of 
ancient  Ireland.  Long  since,  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  taken  his  place 
ia  the  front  ranlc  of  living  poets.  But  we  owe  him  special  grati- 
tude because  be  has  devoted  his  genius  nngrudgingly  to  the  service 
of  Catholic  Ireland.  He  might  have  won  more  fame  from  the 
noisy  critics  of  the  time,  had  he  sought  for  other  themes,  for 
assuredly  nothing  Irish  is  likely  to  secure  its  due  meed  of  praise 
either  in  English  or  Scotch  Reviews.  But  he  loves  to  sing  of 
loiafail.and  we  believe  he  has  chosen  well  for  his  future  fame  ;  and 
even  now,  if  the  stranger  is  iadifFerent,  that  ia  all  the  better  reason 
why  his  own  should  appreciate  him  the  more.  If  we  get  the 
genuine  article  of  Irish  manufacture,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  both 
with  imported  goods  and  foreign  consumption.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  this  thoroughly  Irish  book 
brought  out  by  an  Irish  publisher. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  conclude  what  may  be  called  the 
poetic  history  of  Ireland.  That  history  includes  three  perfect 
cycles,  distinct  in  all  essential  features — Pagan  Ireland.  Saintly 
Ireland,  and  Suffering  Ireland.  In  "  Iniafail,"  the  author  has 
dealt  with  the  six  centuries  of  woe  that  extend  from  Strongbow  to 
O'Connell,  when  Erin's  harp  was  tuned  only  to  notes  of  sadness, 
when  the  tears  were  never  dry  or  her  cheeks,  and  the  voice  of  her 
mourning  was  heard  in  the  night.  The  poet  caught  up  the 
mourner's  tone,  and  gave  a  voice  to  her  wailing,  and  threw  the 
lustre  of  a  divine  hope  on  the  crown  of  sorrows  that  she  wore. 
"  The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick  "  deal  with  the  saintly  period  of  Ire- 
land, from  Patrick  to  Columba,  when  every  island  round  our  shores 
had  its  school  of  saints,  whose  glory  was  as  the  sun,  and  the  people 
were  made  strong  in  faith  that  might  endure  the  bitter  conflict  of 
the  coming  years.  And  now  we  have  the  "  Legends  of  Ireland's 
Heroic  Age,"  the  stories  of  our  conntry's  youthhood,  half  fact  and 
half  fable,  but  all  poetry  ;  for  the  world  was  then  fresh  and  young, 
and  men  were  as  gods,  exulting  in  their  strength  :  there  was  no 
philosophy,  no  clonding  cares,  or  cramping  civilization  ;  but  hand 
was  strong,  and  eye  was  keen,  and  foot  was  swift  and  sure,  and 
more  than  all  there  were  bards  to  sing  as  well  as  warriors  to  fight. 
So  it  was  when  Homer  roamed  through  the  towns  of  Ionia;  so  tl 
was  when  Horatius  "  kept  the  bridge  in  the  brave  days  of  old," 
and  so   it   was  in   Ireland  before  the  Cliristian  era,  when  the 
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AmazoDian  Meave  kept  her  court  on  the  green  slopes  of  Bath 
Cruachao,  and  the  Red  Branch  Knights  held  high  revel  in  the  halls 
of  Gmania.  To  this  period  belongs  the  famous  "  Tain,"  or  Cattle 
Spoil,  which  holds  the  same  place  in  the  heroic  history  of  Ireland 
as  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  or  the  tale  of  "  Troy  divine,"  did 
in  ancient  Greece. 

The  story  of  the  "  Tain  "  is  retold  in  the  "  Foray  of  Qneeo 

Meave,"  to  which    "  The    Sons  of    Usnach "   forms  a  kind  of 

poetic  introduction.  The  third  poem  in  this  volume,  "  The  Children 

of  Ur,"  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  of  Ireland's  history — 

"  Ere  yet  great  Miledh's  sods  to  Erin  came," 

and  narrates  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  four  children  of  Lir  changed 
into  swans  by  the  mighty  magic  of  their  wicked  stepmother,  and 
doomed  to  wander  over  lake  and  sea  for  thrice  three  hnndred 
years,  singing  their  tale  of  woe  : — 

"  Till  comes  the  Tailkenn,  sent  to  sound  the  knell 
Of  darkness,  and  ye  hear  his  Christian  bell." 

Nowhere  do  we  remember  to  have  read  anything  more  touching 
and  more  sweetly  harmonious  than  this  enchanting  poem.  Yon 
might  fancy  the  author  caught  up  the  sweet  song  of  the  eachaDtad 
Swans  by  Darvra's  lonely  lake,  under  the  starlit  sky : — 

"  And  ever,  when  the  sacred  night  descended, 
While  with  these  ripples  on  the  sandy  bars 

The  sighing  woods  and  winds  low  murmurs  blended, 
Their  music  fell  upon  them  from  the  stars  ; 

And  tbey  gave  utterance  to  that  ^ft  divine 
In  silver  song,  or  anthem  crystalline." 

The  "  Foray  of  Queen  Meave  "  is  a  loftier  and  more  ambitioas, 
but  certainly  not  a  more  beautiful,  poem.  If  Hector  was  fortunate 
in  finding  a  Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  his  praise,  we  may  like- 
wise congratulate  Cuchullain,  the  Hector  of  Ancient  Erin,  on  the 
noble  poem  in  which  his  god-like  deeds  are  so  vividly  described. 
It  is  a  lofty  theme,  and  the  author's  language  well  befits  the  stately 
march  of  his  adventurous  aong.  We  regret  we  cannot  give  a 
lengthened  analysis  of  these  poems;  we  can  only  recouuneod  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  work  will  not  only  repay  a 
cursory  reading,  but  careful  study.  These  poems  can  well  bear 
comparison  with  any  amongst  the  "Idylls  of  the  King;"  tie 
ite,  elevated,  and  harmonious ;  the  music  is  rich ; 
>id  and  interesting. 

s  charming  volume  will  become  bmiliar  to  all 
gent  Irishmen,  and  we  think  it  might  be  studied 
iate  Schools  with  quite  as  much  profit  as  anything 

QO. 

J.H. 
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HiatoTif  of  England  from  tht  War$  of  the  Eoks  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  Thos-  J.  Litebat.     London  :  Bdkns  &  Oate^, 

This  is  th«  third  nnmber  of  the  Granville  History  Readers.  It 
deserves  all,  and  more  than  all  the  praise  we  have  been  able  to 
give  a  former  nmnber.  The  History  is  perfectly  fair  and  impar* 
tial.  Whilst  justifying  Catholics  where  they  have  been  badly 
treated,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  them  where  they  have 
merited  censmv.  The  atyle  is  simple  and  admirably  stiited  to 
children,  especially  such  as  are  being  trained  at  home.  There  are 
some  well-selected  extracts  from  the  poets  interspersed  throngh  the 
volume,  and  an  additional  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the 
engravings.  Parents  will  find  the  book  very  useful  and  interesting 
for  their  children.  Mc. 

Lecture*  and  Ditcovrtes.  By  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Peoria.  New  York  :  Ths  CathoLio  Publication 
SooiBTt  Co. 

We  have  received  this  bandaoma  volume  from  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Son,  agents  for  Ireland.  The  work  is  excellently  brought  out, 
the  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  being  of  the  best.  There  ar^ 
twelve  lectures  on  religious  and  doctrinal  subjects,  snch  as  reli- 
gious indifference,  faith  and  science,  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Christian  religion,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Protestantisni,  &c.  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  say  that  the  eminent  author  docs  full  justice  to 
each  subject,  and  that  both  clergy  and  laity  will  find  amusement 
and  instruction  in  these  lectures. 

And  yet  we  think  it  would  not  be  fair  or  honest  to  say  this 
much  without  mentioning  also,  with  all  duo  respect,  our  opim'on 
that  some  things  might  be  amended.  For  instance,  all  will  not 
agree  that  "  it  is  indubitable  that  God  and  the  soul  are  the  first 
truths  given  in  consciousness"  [p.  20],  or  that  "  God's  existence 
is  a  part  of  human  consciousness  "  (p.  68).  What  consciousness 
testifies  is  immediately  known  to  all ;  but  the  ablest  and  holiest 
men  have  always  held  that  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of 
God's  existence.  It  is  true  that  the  other  theory  was  recently  put 
forward,  but  its  supporters  were  always  few,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

Again,  we  arc  of  opinion  that,  in  writings  of  this  kind,  such 
words  as  faith  and  belief  should  be  used  accurately.  In  each  of 
them  is  implied  an  acceptance  of  the  testimony  of  others.  Hence 
we  object  entirely  to  such  expressions  as  the  following; — 

"  The  uniformity  of  nature,  if  we  take  the  matter  rigidly,  is  not 
known  to  us ;  we  believe  in  it,  and  without  this  invincible  faith 
the  Springs  of  action  would  break,"  p.  70. 

"  The  materialist  does  not  know  there  is  no  God.  At  most  he 
can  but  believe  there  is  none.     Whatever  theory  of  the  ii 
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wc  may  adopt,  it  is  through  faith  that  we  reach  our  judgment  a£  to 
what  ia  the  transcendent  reality  which  lies  behind  phenomena," 
p.  72. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  correct  to  say  that  we  are  not  able  to 
account  logically  for  why  we  assent  to  certain  truths,  such  as  that 
natural  causes  are  uniform  in  their  action.  Or  again,  we  may  say 
that  materialists  can  never  be  sure  there  is  no  God,  but  at  mwt 
can  only  doubt.  But  to  apply  the  terms  fuilh  and  btlir/to  sach 
acts  and  states  of  the  mind,  in  a  philosophical  lecture,  ia  surely  mis- 
leading. 

With  regard  to  faith  we  would,  moreover,  suggest  that  writers 
and  speakers  onght  to  be  more  on  their  guard  lest  they  should  be 
understood  to  say  that  an  act  of  faith  is  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Take 
this  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  lecture  ; — 

"Religion  must  assume  what  we  ciianot  comprehend,  and  for 
the  acceptance  of  which  consequently  we  can  furnish  no  reasons 
that  will  clear  away  all  difficulty.  What  is  God  ?  What  is  Hi? 
life?"  &c..  p.  42, 

But  who  asxumes  the  enistence  of  God  ?  It  is  true  we  prove 
certain  truths  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  but  that  is  not  an 
assumption.  Even  when  we  do  assume  our  own  capability  of 
knowledge  and  other  first  principles,  it  is  a  rational  assumption, 
and  this,  if  touched  upon  at  all,  should  be  carefully  esplained. 

The  lectures  suggest  many  useful  thoughts,  and  put  old  diffi- 
culties in  new  lights,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  Mc. 

All  Etiay  on  MnsSfs  for  the  Dtad  and  the  Motives  f^r  having  them 
Oelehrated.  By  the  Rev.  A.  A,  L&uoing.  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana  ;  Ave  Maiiia  Fnt^ss. 
In  his  introduction  the  author  writes : — "  The  aim  of  the  present 
essay  is  fully  expressed  in  the  title.  It  ia  not  doctrinal,  much  less 
controversial,  nor  does  it  profess  to  treat  of  devotion  to  the  souis 
in  purgatory  in  general ;  it  U  strictly  confined  to  a  statement  and 
explanation  of  such  motives  as  are  calculated  by  their  nature  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pious  reader  the  importance,  if  not 
the  necessity,  and  the  advantage,  if  not  the  duty,  of  having  Masses. 
or  at  least  more  Classes,  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
our  brethren  of  the  Church  suffering.  Much  will  doubtless  be  said 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  tend  not  only  to  foster  devotion  to  Ihesonls 
in  general,  but  also  to  excite  the  faithful  to  particular  practices  in 
their  behalf.  .  .  Explanations  and  commentaries  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  will  be  introdaced  in  so  far  only  as  ihey  are 
necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject." 

He  then  eK|ilains  why  it  is  that  he  directs  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  Masses  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  suffering  souls. 
The  principal  reason  is,  because,  wliilst  other  means  are  frequently 
advocated,  pastors  hesitate  to  recommend  the  offering  of  Mass,  lest 
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they  should  be  thought  to  be  ioflueDCcd  by  mercenary  motiveE. 
Tiaa  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  all  priests.  If  Father  Lambing's 
essay  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  laity  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  enlighten  them  in  thid  matter ;  but  for  clergy  or  laity  it 
coatains  an  amount  of  useful  information. 

A  good  deal  of  the  essay  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  approved 
writers,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  ''  First,  because  in  a  matter  in 
which  so  much  is  involved  tn  mystery,  the  writer  piefers  to  give 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  in  their  own  words  rather  than  to 
attempt  giving  them  in  his.  All  the  Authors  quoted  are  such  only 
as  are  entitled  to  the  readci''3  entire  confidence — St.  Leonard  of  Fort 
Maurice,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  Cardinal  Bellarraine,  Fathers 
Paber,  Maiirel,  and  Coleridge.  .  .  Secondly,  the  writer  hopes 
that  the  extracts  presented  may  so  please  some  at  least  of  his 
readers  as  to  induce  them  to  procure  and  read  the  works  entire 
from  which  they  are  taken-"  Mc. 


The  compiler  tells  us  that  Charles  Kuight's  "  Half-hours  with 
the  best  Authors  "  suggested  the  title  of  this  volume.  The  matter 
is  taken  mostly  from  Pere  Houdry's  Bibliothiique ;  and  though  the 
short  edition  of  that  work  is  now  within  reach  of  all  priests,  yet 
those  who  have  not  got  it  will  find  a  great  deal  of  matter  for  ser- 
mons aad  instructions  iu  this  vuliiiiu'.  Most  of  the  good  and  wise 
sayings  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  holy  men  will  be 
found  here.  There  are  half-hours  on  almost  every  subject,  and  in 
each  many  exocllcut  hints  are  tu  be  got  which  must  be  of  great 
utility  to  preachers. 

There  is  a  short  prcf.iee  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Gordon,  Provost  of 
the  Oratory,  whose  words  wilt  most  accurately  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  book  is.  "  The  extracts  are  made  from  writers  of  every 
age,  from  St.  Augustine  down  to  our  own  Father  Faber,  uud  many 
of  the  quotations  are  from  books  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
readers.  Moreover,  the  editor  has  wisely  added  a  short  account  of 
the  life  of  the  saint  or  servant  of  God,  whose  work  he  quotes,  and 
this  not  only  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  tlio  work,  but  may  lead 
those  who  have  lime  at  theu-  disposal  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  solid 
reading.  They  will  learn  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  men  whom 
they  have  hitherto  known  only  by  name,  and  they  will  become 
loisious  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  their  times,  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  wrote."  Mc. 

Enchiridion  Clericorum,  dc.     By  the  Author  of  '■  Programmes  of 
Sermons,"  &c.     Dublin  :  Bhownk  &  Nolam. 
A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  hiuried  look  into  the 
treatment  of  a  few  of  the  subjects  mentioned  therein,  convince  us 
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that  it  wonld  not  be  fiur  either  to  our  readers,  or  to  llie  author, 
to  dismiss  this  book  with  the  brief  notice  to  which  we  shoald  of 
ntscessity  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  nnmber  of  the  Bbcobd. 

Wc  shall  merely  say  for  the  present  that  as  far  as  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  the  book  is  all  that  its  title  impliea, 
and  all  that  our  readers  can  desire  in  sach  a  work. 

We  beg  to  thank  the  learned  and  experienced  anthor  for  this 
new  proof  of  hia  untiring  zeal  in  a  most  laudable  cause,  and  this 
new  pledge  of  the  keen  interest  he  takes  in  the  best  interests  of  bis 
brettu^n  in  the  ministry.  We  ahoU  return  to  the  subject  in  our 
next  number,  Ed. 


We  have  received  for  Review  the  following  Books  : — 

From  Messrs.  Browne  &  Nolan — 

The   Writinffi  of  Cardinal  CuUen.      3  vols.       Edited   by   Moat 

Kev.  Dr.  Moran. 
Enchiridion    Ctericomm.       By    the  Anthor  of   Frogrammee  of 

Sermons. 
From  MeBBrs.  Gill  &  Son — 

A  Saint  among  SainU:   A  Sketch  of  Ihe  Life  0/  Saint  EmnKiia, 

Mother  of  St.  Bimil  the  Great.     By  S.  M.  P. 
The  Spirit  of  Saint  Francit  De  Salei.    By  Monaeignenr  Cavcs, 

Bishop  of  Belley.    Translated  from  the  French.    New  Editira, 

Revised. 
Poeinsfirigiml  and  Translated.  By  H.  J.  D.  ItVDEH,  of  the  Oratory. 
Moore's  Irish  Mdodies,icilk  Pianoforte  Accompaninunls,  Com^tU 

Edition. 
Edmund  Burke ;  On  Conciliation  mA  America,  and  IVo  Letter*  to 

GenttancT.  of  Bristol  oh  Trade  icith  Ireland.     With  an  IntiXMfaic- 

tion  by  Vincent  Scullt. 
Irish  Peasantry  and  Fun;    A  selection  of  the  bent  Uumoroas 

Tales  by  Cakleton,  Lover,  Lever,  and  other  Popular  Writers. 

With  Sixteen  Coloured  Illustrations.    By  3.  F.  O'Uea. 
From  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates — 

The  Dublin  Review.     July  1882, 

7  he  GranviUe  Reading  Book.    Part  IV. 

The  Catholic  ChtliTs  Complete  Hymn  Book. 

The  Offixx  of  the  Holy  Ghotl.     By  CARDINAL  MANKIIte. 

Secret  Societiet:  a  quiet  taU:  about  them.    ByW.H.  Ain>eBD0II,3J. 
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A  QUESTION  IN  CLANDESTINITY. 

IN  Gury,  Part  11,,  ii.  839,  it  is  asked : — "  Is  marriage 
validly  contracted  by  tliosc  who  leave  a  locality  where 
the  Council  of  Trent  is  received,  aiid  enter  into  the  married 
state  in  a  place  where  tho  Council  is  not  received  ?"  The 
ceremony  is  supposed  to  he  clandestinely  perfonned,  and 
Gary's  answer  is,  that  if  a  domicile  or  quasi-domicile  he 
acquired,  the  marriage  is  valid,  whether  the  contracting 

fiarties  leave  in  fraudfm  legin  or  not,  but  invalid  if  they 
eave  to  evade  the  law,  and  fail  to  acquire  a  qnasi- 
domicile. 

Now,  this  answer  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  hut  it  docs 
not  go  far  enough.  We  arc  not  given  a  complete  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  For  what  are  wo  to  hold  il'  the  parties, 
without  any  intention  of  evading  the  law,  4eave  a  parish 
where  tho  decree  "  Tametai "  is  published,  and  contract 
clandestinely  where  it  is  not  published,  without  having 
abandoned  their  old  abode  or  acquired  anew  one?  Is 
such  a  marriage  invahd  as  well  as  illicit  ?  This  is  the  point 
on  which  Gury,  like  so  many  others,  is  silent.  For  the 
partial  answer  which  he  supplies,  he  had  the  decisive 
authority  of  Urban  VIII. 'a  decree ;  but  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  that  instrument  in  any  way  touches 
the  portion  of  the  question  which  ho  passes  over,  and 
which  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  no  mean  importance.  The 
omission  is  to  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  brevity  of 
a  compendium,  perhaps  to  inadvertence,  possibly  to 
the  conflict  of  theological  opinion  on  the  point ;  but 
whatever  tho  catise  was,  it  did  not  influence  G'ury's 
editors  with  equal  force  in  the  same  direction.  Both 
VOL.  m.  2k, 
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Balleritu  and  the  Ratiebon"  editor  have  ooticed  the 
defect,  and  each  is  prepared  with  his  own  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  unfortunate  they  disagree,  and  to  the 
extent  of  holding  directly  opposite  views.  The  former 
citing  many  theologians  and  canoniete  of  name,  holds  for 
validity ;  the  latter  claims  the  invahdity  to  be  manifest 
from  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Couucil, 
ratified  by  Urban  VIII.  and  Benedict  XIV. 

Opinions  so  widely  different  coming  from  euch  men, 
lead  us  at  once  to  examine  the  arguments  adducible  on 
either  side ;  and  these,  as  we  might  naturally  expect  in 
treating  a  subject  like  this,  are  taken  from  three  sources  :— 

1.  The  general  principles  of  law  as  apphed  to  this  par- 
ticular law  of  clandestimty ; 

2.  The  decisions  which  have  from  time  to  time  emanated 
from  the  Sacred  Congregation  with  Papal  approved; 

3.  The  authority  of  theologians  and  canonists. 

1.  To  take  the  last  first ;  some  theologians  have  not  dis- 
cussed the  question  at  all ;  some  have  discussed  it,  and 
kept  back  their  own  opinions  ;  and  some  there  are  who 
have  not  been  consulted :  still,  the  following  Hst  of  name* 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicating  the  authonty  on  one  ait 
and  on  the  other.  For  the  vahdity : — Sanchez,^  Pontine, 
Bannez,  Aversa,  Coninch,'  Oastropalao,  Wiggers,  Stniggi,* 
S aim anti censes,*  Henno,'  Ferraris,*  Reiffenstuel,'  SchmalK- 
grueber,^  De  Castillo,  Engel,  Barbosa,  Mazzotta,  La  Croix,' 
Escobar,"  Billuart  (as  more  probable),  Feije  (as  more 
common),  Mansella.  For  invahdity : — Concina,  Koningp,^ 
Kngler  (as  more  probable),  Carri^re,"  Bailly,  Scavini, 
Charmes,  Dens,  HeiBS*^  (as  much  more  probable,  but  much 
less  common),  and  Burgt.** 

Benedict  XIV.  is  sometimes  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
second  opinion ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  anywhere 
discusses  the  question  at  issue,  bo  also  the  authority  of 
St.  Liguori.  But  it  is  pretty  plain  that  St.  AlphonsoB 
expresses  no  opinion  on  either  side.  Obviously,  in  □.  1080, 
the  case  he  deals  with  is  one  of  evasion ;  for,  in  favonr  of 
the  view  put  forward.  La  C)-oix  and  the  Salmanticenses  are 

1  Lib.  iii.,  Diip.  18,  n.  29.  '  De  Mafr.,  Diep.  27,  n.  14. 

» De Matr.  Qiiaest.  iii.,  Art.  xv., ii.  180,        'De  Matr.,  cap.  viii., n.  21. 
t  DiBp.  Ult.  Art.  vii.,  Petes  3.  •  Impedm,  Art.  ii.,  n.  11". 

'L.iv.,  t,3.n.  123.      «L.iv,  t.:i,ii.  110.      "L.  vi.,Part  iii.,n.7Ii 
'•L.xxT.,Dub.  L-xxvii.  "  V.  728,  Kesp.  2.  "1193-i. 

"F.i:!.  "P.  25*. 
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cited  as  against  Sanchez.  Now  La  Croix  and  the  Salmau- 
ticenses  go  with  Sanchez  for  validity  in  the  case  we  are 
dieciissing,  and  draw  back  from  lum  only  where  the 
latter  would  extend  the  same  teaching  to  caaea  of 
evasion.  The  conclusion  is  eaaiiy  drawn.  St  Lignori 
deals  with  some  point  on  which  these  authorities  are  not 
agreed ;  but  the  only  point  of  disagreement  is  that  otfraus 
legit.  Therefore  the  case  of  evasion,  and  not  our  question, 
was  the  exact  issue  bsfore  St  Alphonsus. 

A  glance  at  the  above  analysis  of  theological  opinion 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  great  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  validity.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Struggl,  and  the  other  theologians  who  come  after  him  on 
the  Bst  tad  before  them  the  decree  of  Urban,  and  that 
many  of  them  state  expressly  in  regard  to  it,  that  the 
Pontiff^  so  far  from  settlmg  the  question,  did  not  in  the 
least  touch  on  the  matter  at  issue.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  negative  opinion  has  had  a  fair  following,  especially 
sincQ  Carri^re  wrote  his  treatise.  These  theologians 
either  hold  the  obligation  to  be  purefy  penmtal,  or  more 
commonly,  to  be  perianal  in  the  fullest  sense  as  well  as  local, 
and  their  contention  is  that  the  decisions  of  the  S.  Congre- 
gation are  so  plainly  in  their  favour  as  to  make  the 
explanation  of  legal  maxims,  and  the  quoting  of  theologians, 
useless  and  unmeaning. 

There  would  bo  some  convenience  in  briefly  stating 
here  the  principles  of  law  which  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  solution  ol^  the  difficulty ;  but  as  those  who  hold  for 
invalidity  look  upon  the  matter  as  decided  by  the  responses 
from  Kome,  we  deem  it  better  to  take  up  these  documents 
and  examine  them  in  the  first  instance.  Afterwards,  if  we 
find  that  the  answers  of  the  S.  Congregation  are  not 
decisive — that  the  ordinary  law  has  not  been  overruled — 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  for  applying  the  accepted 
.doctrine  of  the  law-treatise  to  untie  this  knot  What  then 
is  the  constnictioQ  put  upon  the  Tridentine  decree  by  that 
authority  whose  interpretation  is  as  binding  as  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Council  itself? 

II.  After  the  decree  "  Tametsi,"  the  most  important 
document  in  connection  with  this  whole  subject  is  an 
answer  given  (in  1626)  by  the  S.  C.  G  to  three  questions 
proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  questions 
were  the  following: — 1.  "An  incolae  tarn  masculi  quam 

1  Cf.  La  Croix,  and  Lugo  Beep.  Mor.  L.  i.  Dab.  36. 
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feminae  loci  in  quo  Concilium  Tridentimim  in  puncto 
matrimonii  eat  promulgattim  et  acceptatiira,  tranBenntes 
per  locum  in  quo  dictum  Concilium  non  est  promnl- 
gatum,  retinentee  idem  domicilium,  valido  poefdnt  in 
isto  loco  matrimoniura  sine  parocho  et  testibus  contraherer 
2.  "Quid  si  eo  praedicti  incolae  i&m  masculi  quam  feminae 
80I0  animo  sine  parocho  et  testibus  contraheudi  ee  trana- 
ferant,  habitatiouem  non  mutantes?"  3.  "Quid  si  iidem 
incolae  tarn  masculi  quam  feminae  eo  transferant  habitai- 
tionem  solo  animo  ut  absque  parocho  et  testibus  contra- 
hantl"  The  Congregation  replied,  "Ad  primam  et 
seeundam  respondit  non  esse  legitimum  matrimonium  int« 
eic  se  transferentes  et  transeuntes  cumfraude."  "  Ad  tertiam 
respondit  nisi  domicilium  vere  transferatiu- matrimonium  uoa 
esse  validum,"  On  receiving  this  response,  the  Archbishop 
besought  Urban  VIII.,  the  reigning  Pontiff,  to  confirm  it 
by  his  Apostolic  authority.  Thin  the  Pope  did,  by  a  briel 
expedited  on  the  14th  August,  1627. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  decree  of  Urban  VIII.,  which 
proved  the  fruitful  source  of  so  much  controversy  in  after 
times.  On  it,  as  upon  a  main  support,  those  who  agree 
with  the  Ratisbon  editor  have  always  relied.  Manifestly, 
they  say,  the  Archbishop's  &st  question  is  the  precise 
question  we  are  discussing,  and  no  less  manifestly  the 
answer  given  was  negative.  The  reply,  however,  to  snch 
reasoning  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  at 
once  domed  that  the  first  question  put  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  is  our  question ;  but  waiving  this  for  the  present, 
the  Congregation  gives  no  answer  whatever  to  the  firet 
question  as  it  stands.  On  the  contrary,  what  the  cardinali  do 
is  to  group  together  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  first  and 
second  question,  and  declare  broadly  that  their  maniagea 
are  invaud  il'  they  go  out  in  /raudem  legia.  In  doing  so, « 
Lugo  remarks,  Uicy  use  a  precise  expression,  in  fraudm 
legis,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  questions,  to  define 
accurately  the  invalid  marriages,  and  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  were  valid.  Any  one  may  draw  tie 
conclusion  by  declaring  marriages  tainted  with  fraud 
invaUd,  in  the  circumstances  the  Coogregation  implicitly 
declares  marriages  free  from  fraud  to  be  free  from  nullity 
also. 

To  this  there  is  no  particular  objection,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  there  always  is  fraud  in  the  case  made.  Such  is  the 
actual  contention  of  Ballerini's  opponents.  In  their  view,  a 
material  evasion  has  attached  to  it  the  penalty  of  invalidity, 
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and  at  the  very  least  a  material  evaeion  ie  always  present. 
To  support  this  position,  they  rely  chiefly  on  Benedict  XIV. 
The  first  argument  is  taken  from  his  Ecclesiastical  In- 
stitute (33),  where  he  appears  to  say  that  in  every  case  there 
is  "  fraus  in  parochum."  But  plainly  he  supposes  the  con- 
tract to  be  entered  into  in  a  parish  where  the  law  is 
promulgated. 

The  second  is  much  weightier.  It  may  be  taken  either 
from  the  EcclesiaBtical  luatitutea  or  from  his  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Goa,  In  both,  after  quoting  Urban's  decree, 
he  draws  the  following  conclusion  : — "  1"  acile  intelhgitur 
matrimonia  primo  et  secundo  loco  exposita  irrita  ct  nulla 
ab  eadem  Congregatione  decemi  eo  quia  fraut  interces- 
Berat."  Two  things  seem  to  follow.  First,  to  the  mind  of 
Benedict  XIV,  the  8.  Congregation  pronounced  such  mar- 
riages,  as  the  first  question  regarded,  invalid.  Secondly, 
aa  he  accounts  for  this  fact  by  assigning  fraud  as  the  cause, 
and  as  material  evasion  was  the  only  fraud  that  could  be 
present,  material  evasion  suffices  fully,  as  well  as  formal 
evasion,  to  constitute  that  frmu  legi»  which  occasions 
invalidity. 

The  argument  is  undoubtedly  forcible,  and  can  perhaps 
be  best  met  by  showing  that  the  Pope  did  not  speak  of 
mere  material  evasion.  In  his  work  De  Synodo,' ne  lay* 
down  the  common  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  exemption 
strangers  {peregrini)  enjoy  from  the  obligation  of  observing 
the  laws  oi  their  domicile.  This  done,  he  assigns,  ae  an 
exception,  the  case  of  strangers  who  leave  in  fraudem  legis. 
Whether  his  teaching  be  correct  or  not  in  this  particular  is 
little  to  our  purpose ;  what  does  concern  us  ia,  that  in  lay- 
ing down  the  exception,  he  explains  what  he  means  by 
frait*  legit,  and  cites,  to  exemply  his  meaning,  the  case  of 
those  who  leave  their  territory  with  the  intention  of  contract- 
ing clandestine  marriage,  where  the  decree  of  Trent  is  not 
in  force.  This  makes  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the 
phrase  unmistakable.  He  also  instances  the  act  of  thosa 
who  go  out  in  fraudem  retervalionit  peccatornm,  and  con- 
cludes by  aaying  fraus  Ugia  is  present  when  a  person  leaves 
"  solo  animo  legem  eludendi."  For  fraus  legit,  then, 
Benedict  XVI.  requires  an  intention  to  defeat  the  law. 

Indeed,  it  is  true  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
recent  authors,  who  suggest  the  other  sense  to  support 
their  opinion  on  this  particular  point,  scarcely  any  theolo- 
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gian  or  canonist  of  name  designateB  aB/raus  legis  the  mtre 
fact  of  being  outeide  a  pemou's  parieh.  To  merit  this 
name,  an  iuteotioD  to  evade  the  law  is  required  alike  by 
common  Bense,  propriety  of  language,  and  scientific 
usage. 

But  if  Benedict  XIV.  understood  fraut  UgU  in  its  only 
proper  senfie  of  formal  evasion,  how  could  he  suppose  the 
existence  of  a  fraudulent  intention  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  the  first  question  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  referred?  Several  raphes  suggest  themselveB. 
And  first  of  all,  it  is  enough  that  this  great  Pope  nses  the 
phrase,  fraus  legii,  in  its  proper  sense,  and  states  that  it 
was  becaUBe  of  fraus  le^is,  and  therefore  because  of  formal 
evasion,  the  Congregation  declared  the  marriages  invalid 
Again,  plainly  hi^  words,  "  matrimonia  primo  et  secundo 
loco  exposita,"  mean  the  same  thing  as  "ad  primam  et 
secundam,  raatrimonium  inter  sic  transeuntes  et  sese  trane- 
ferentes,"  in  the  response  of  the  S.  Congregation,  and  wa 
have  seen  how  that  answer  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
intention  of  defeating  the  law  in  those  to  whom  the  first 
question  refers.     Finally,    does  the  wording  of  the  first 

?uestion  necessarily  exclude  formal  evasioD  ?  By  no  means. 
f  we  suppose  the  persons  to  whom  it  refers  to  leave  for 
many  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  evade  the  law,  we 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fraua  hgig  to  which  invaUdity 
attaches,  and  on  the  other  this  query  remains  quite  distinct 
from  the  second,  by  the  terms  of  which,  the  parties  leave 
tolely  to  defeat  the  decree.  In  any  case,  whatever  was  the 
meaning  of  those  who  framed  the  question,  the  S.  Congre- 
gation might  have  adverted  to  the  construction  we  have 
suggested  as  possible,  and  given  a  reply  that  would  be 
applicable ;  or  at  least  Benedict  XIV.  seeing  that  formal 
evasion  was  not  necessarily  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the 
first  question,  and  that  the  S.  Congregation  pronounced 
marriage  invalid  in  every  case  of  formal  evasion,  unless  a 
domicile  or  quasi  domicile  had  been  acquired,  might 
assuredly  make  the  statement — "  facile  inteUigitur  matri- 
monia primo  et  secundo  loco  exposita  irrita  et  nulla  ab 
eadem  Congregatione  decemi  eo  quia  fraus  interceeeerif 
—without  in  anj-way  implying  that  material  evasion  con- 
stituted tmefram  legis.  Two  conclusions  cleariy  follow. 
The  first  is,  that  in  those  marriages /rotu  legi»  is  the  invali- 
dating cause.  The  second  is,  that  neither  the  decree  itseli 
nor  the  words  of  Benedict  XIV.  supply  an  argument  for 
calling  by  that  name  the  fact  of  one's  being  outside  his  own 
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parish  where  the  decree  is  in  force,  and  in  another  where  it 
18  not  received,  unless  the  fact  be  coupled  with  an  intention 
to  defeat  the  decree. 

We  now  come  to  another  document,  which  ranks  next 
to  the  decree  of  Urban  in  the  history  of  this  controversy. 
We  have  alluded  to  it  already.  It  ie  no  other  than  the 
oft-quoted  letter  of  Benedict  XIV.,  addressed  in  the  year 
1758  to  Antonius  Taveira,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Lord  Primate 
of  the  East.  The  importauee  of  this  document  can  scarcely 
be  overstated.  It  contains  and  confirms  the  decree  of 
Urban  VIII.,  deals  with  the  subject-matter,  questions,  and 
answers  of  that  decree,  and  proclaims  the  menslrua-habitatio 
doctrine  in  connection  with  quasi-domicilee.  To  it  the 
Sacred  Congregation  has,  time  after  time,  referred  pre- 
lates, chapters,  and  confessors ;  and  to  it,  also,  those  who 
decide  the  question  before  us  in  the  negative  have  always 
triumphantly  appealed.  With  the  comment  which  Benedict 
XIV.  makes. in  it  on  Urban's  decree,  we  have  already 
dealt  t  we  proceed  to  consider  what  further  light  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  letter  throws  upon  the  controversy. 

Goa  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it 
now  is,  an  important  See.  The  decree  "  Tametsi "  had 
been  promulgated  long  before  1754,  the  year  in  which 
Antomus  Taveira  wrote  to  Benedict  XIV.,  but  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  Archbishop  bitterly  complains, 
managed  to  set  the  law  at  defiance;  for  when  they  wished 
to  get  married,  instead  of  going  through  the  ceremony 
before  a  priest  and  two  witnesses  at  Goa,  they,  on  various 
pretexts,  left  Goa,  went  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Sunda  and  Quittur,  where  the  Council  was  not  binding, 
and  there  contracted  before  a  MiRsionary,  who,  as  it 
appeara,  had  no  licence  tn  ii.-*isL  at  ciiiuh  marriages.  This 
practice  grew  into  an  intolerable  abuse,  and  it  was  to  pro- 
cure a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  that  the  Archbishop 
penned  the  communication,  which  elicited  in  return  the 
celebrated  "  Epistola  ad  Archiepiscopum  Goanum." 

Now,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself — Did  those 
subjects,  of  whom  the  Archbishop  speaks  in  his  letter,  go 
out  infraudem  legis  or  nott  Two  passages  from  his  letter 
prove  clearly  that  he  spoke  of  those  who  left  his  territory 
to  defeat  the  law,  and  of  them  alone.  The  passages  are  : 
"  Ad  quern  (missionarium)  dolose  se  transtulerunt  dicentes, 
ae  velle  ibi  novum  domicilium  acquirere,  sed  contracto 
matrimonio  statim  ad  patriam  convolarant,"  and  "  Opus 
esse  mihi  videtur  sanctitatem  tuam  meis  precibus  inclinatiim 
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(leclarare  nulla  esse  talia  matrimoiiia,  prouti  olim  declaratum 
fiiit  a  S.  Congregation e  Cardinalium  approbante  sanctisamd 
Domino  Urbaiio  VIII.,  14  Aiigtisti,  1621,  ad  instantiam 
Archiepiscopi  Colonienaie  ;  ut  refert  Schmalzgrueber.'  The 
first  quofaliun  I'equires  no  comment ;  the  second  is  equally 
(lecisive  when  wc  remember  that  the  purpose  for  whicn 
Schmalzgnieber  cites  Uiban's  decree  is  to  show  that 
whereas  marriages  free  from  fraud  are  valid,  maniagex 
tainted  with  that  stain  are  null  and  void. 

The  Archbishop  therefore  spoke  of  those  who  left  his 
diocese  to  defeat  the  decree.  And,  what  is  of  more  import* 
ance,  this  is  the  sense  iu  which  he  was  understood  and 
answered  by  Benedict  XIV.  Let  us  see,  at  length,  the 
Pontiff's  underetanding  of  the  issue  raised  by  AntoniuB 
I'aveira,  The  Pope's  letter  runs  thus : — "  Cum  vero  diocea 
tuae  finitimus  sit  locus  quidam  Suuda  vacatus  nbi  nonuulli 
mieaionarii  sacerdotes  .  .  .  contigit  ahquando  atqui  nunc 
etiam  contiugit  ut  q^uispiam  dijtcultates  praenoscent  quae 
matrimonium  fortasais  impedirent,  quotiescunque  in  tua 
diocesl  contrahendum  foret,  ab  eadem  decedk  una  cum  muUfrt 
atqui  Sundam  pergit  ubi  neque  receptum  neque  promul- 
gatum  fuit  concilium  Tridentinum,  ibique  coram  misfiionariis 
matrimoninm  contrahit,  ae  subinde  regrediens  ad  diocesm 
tuam  validum  esse  contendit  eo  quia  matrimonium  non  alibi 
nullum  esse  reputattu*  praeterquam  iis  in  locis  in  qniboB 
Concilii  deoretum  receptum  ac  publicatum  fuit."  Could 
the  act  of  those  who  leave  to  evade  the  law  be  more 
fairly  described  %  Well,  the  next  sentence  is  this : — "  Haec 
est  quaestio  de  qua  nos  interrogasti  ut  normam  praefini- 
remus  quomodo  in  ejusmodi  matrimoniis  gerere  te  oporteat" 
And,  further  on  : — "  Petitionibus  tuis  recta  responsa  dare 
non  omittemuB."  Let  us  see  the  nature  of  these  responsa. 
He  begins  by  vindicating  the  right  of  the  Apostohc  Seeto 
decide  questions  of  difficulty,  such  as  the  one  proposed, 
and  then  plunges  in  medias  res  at  once.  The  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  dispose  of  his  adversaries.  Who  are  theyt 
We  saw  already  how  the  Pontiff  had  before  him  a  fraudu- 
lent evasion  of  the  Tridentine  decree,  and,  this  being  the 
case,  ae  we  might  naturally  expect,  he  at  once  singles  out 
for  refutation  iSanchez  and  his  followers,  who  held  that  the 
intention  of  defeating  the  law  did  not  invalidate  subsequent 
marriage — "  Thomas  Sanchez  defendit  validum  matrimo- 
nium initum  in  loco  ubi  promulgatum  non  fuerit  'iVideuti- 
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num  Concilium  quamviB  ille  qui  contrahit,  domicilium 
habeat  in  loco  ubi  Concilium  receptum  est,  ideoque  decee- 
serat  ut  eas  diiScultates  aufugeret  in  quas  incideret  vel  in 
qiiaa  incidere  se  posse  rebatur  b!  matrimonium  ibidem  con- 
trahere  voluisset.  To  meet  thie  doctrine,  the  Pope  states 
that  there  is  no  want  of  authority  on  the  other  side,  that 
many  theologians  teach  the  opposite  opinion,  which  holds, 
"nullum  esee  matrimonium  ab  eo  contractum  qui  ad 
mtandat  diffieultatei  in  quas  incidit  vel  incidere  se  posse 
veretur  si  matrimonium  ineat  in  loco  domiciHi  ubi  viget 
Tridentina  lex  transit  ad  locum  ubi  promulgatum  non  iuit 
adeoque  neutiquam  recepta,  et  post  initum  matrimoniiun 
domnm  suam  revertitur."  A  long  list  of  theologians 
follows. 

Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  so  far,  the  only  question 
before  the  Pope  ia  a  frandident  evasion  ;  but  he  goes  no 
further,  he  discusses  no  other  question  in  this  connection. 
The  very  next  thing  he  does  is  to  cite  Urban's  decree  as 
decisive  against  Sanchez,  and  therefore  equally  decisive 
on  the  difficulty  he  wished  to  solve.  The  meaning  which 
Benedict  XIV.  attaches  to  /rang  Uais  is  thus  placed  in  still 
clearer  light.  He  uses  the  expression  in  only  one  sense,  its 
ordinary  meaning  of  deliberate  evasion.  This  is  the  only 
fraud  he  was  consulted  about,  and  of  this  and  of  no  other 
does  liis  letter  speak.  No  wonder  then,  if,  after  Cftufirming 
the  decree  of  Urban  VIII.,  he  describee  his  own  action  in 
the  following  words: — "Nos  arbitramur  petitioni  quam 
proposuisti  in  epistola  die  18  Decembris,  1754,  ubi  normam 
quam  sequereriscommonBtrari  tibi  cupiebassi  contingant  uti 
panic  ante  dicebamus  matrimonia  eonun  qui  ad  evitandat 
di^cvllates  in  quas  vel  offenderant  vel  onensuri  eraot  si 
matrimonium  in  tua  diocesi  celebravisseut  transeunt  ad 
fiuitiinum  locum  in  (jno  coram  aliquo  missionario  matrimo- 
nium contrahunt,  deinde  vero  ad  earn  regionem  ubi  verum 
domicilium  habent  revertuntur." 

The  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  stated  is,  that 
Benedict  XIV.  was  asked  about  fraudulent  evasions,  and 
that  he  answers  the  difficulty  proposed,  and  no  other.  Nor 
let  it  be  urged  from  the  other  side  that  the  Archbishop 
had  Urban's  decree  to  fall  back  on,  if  his  question  was 
what  we  state  it  to  have  been.  Here  is  his  own  account  in 
almost  his  own  words : — "  A  new  decision  declaring,  like 
tiie  decree  of  Urban,  such  marriages  invalid,  is  absolutely 
neceeeaty  to  save  the  law  of  Trent  from  utter  neglect." 
We  need  not  pause  to  iuquire  further  into  the  Archbishop's 
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reaBonfi  for  this  statement,  and,  with  one  observation,  we 
pass  to  another  portion  of  the  subject.  The  observationia 
this.  For  those  who  hold  that  the  fraudulent  intention  of 
the  parties  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  solution  of  this 
queetion,  that  eveiything  depends  on  acquiring  a  quaa- 
domicile,  it  must  be  somewhat  perplexing  to  notice  the 
importance  attached  by  Benedict  XIV.  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fraud.  If  their  opinion  were  correct^  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  one  way  or  other  should  be  a  matter  of 
Uttle  moment,  and  the  Pope  should  simply  have  replied 
that  everything  depended  on  acquiring  a  quasi-dotmcile. 
But  he  acta  very  differently.  Although  the  acquistion  of 
a  qua^-domicile  would  secure  validity  even  m  case  of 
fraud,  the  Pope  is  careful  to  state  that,  failing  a  quasi- 
domicile,  the  reason  why  Urban  declared  the  marriages 
invalid  was  because  of  fraud.  He  might  have  stated  in  all 
correctness  that  these  marriages  were  invahd  becanse  a 
quasi-domicile  had  not  been  acquired,  but  by  assigmngthe 
real  cause  of  invahdity,  "  fraus  legis,"  he  distingmBhea  be- 
tween two  clauses  of  marriages,  between  those  which  are, 
and  those  which  are  not,  tainted  with  fraud,  and  he  make* 
the  question  of  validity  or  invahdity  hinge  on  this  distinc- 
tion. It  is  worth  adding  that  Benedict  XIV.  here  speatg 
of  a  domicile  being  acquu-ed  admiaga  etiam  frauds  f  Could 
a  domicile  be  acquired  «in«/miirfff,  if  material  evasion  con- 
stituted/raiw  Ugis? 

We  come  to  examine  some  other  decisions  which  ha^e 
been  given  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  and  are  said  to  be 
in  favour  of  Ballerini's  opponents.  Heiss  has  the  following  :— 
"  Id  Antverpiensi  die  16  Dec.  1628,  in  qua  Da\-id  et  Mwia 
qui  pridem  habitaverant  ubi  concilium  est  publicatnm, 
cum  profecti  esscnt  ad  oppidum  distans  itinere  unius  diei, 
ubi  Qon  erat  pubhcatum  concilium,  ibi  more  hsereticanmi 
contraxerunt  matrimonium ;  postridie  domum  revend,  cam 
diu  inter  se  cohabitaverant,  ob  diesidium  natum  instabant 
declarari  matrimonium  invalidum.  Censuit  Congregstio 
matrimonium  ut  supra  contractum  esse  nidlum,  quia  noa 
rehquerunt  locura  proprii  domicilii."  Heiss  thinks  there 
was  no  fraud  in  the  casa  But  on  the  contrary,  does  not  the 
whole  proceeding  appear  a  deliberate  attempt  at  evaoon!' 

Perrone  (De  Matoimonio  Christiano)  says,  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  answered  in  l8ll;"non  constare  de  validi- 
tate,"  when  asked  about  a  marriage  contracted  *'  a  duoboB 

>  L.  il  c  vii.  p.  26S. 
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Gallie  Londini  post  octo  aut  decern  dierum  commorationem 
coram  miasiouario  apoetolico."  Probably  the  cardinals 
could  aot  be  certain  of  the  absence  of  fraudulent  intention. 

In  1640  the  Sacred  Congregation  decided  "  non  valere 
matrimoniiun  contractum  coram  parocho  loci  nbi  contra- 
hentes  reperiuntur  non  animo  domicihmn  ibi  acquirendi." 
Bnt  the  marriage  is  supposed  to  be  contracted  in  a  parish 
where  the  Council  of  Trent  is  promulgated. 

It  were  useless  to  cite  other  decisions.  Many  are  given 
at  length  in  the  Acta  S.  Bedis,  but  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  already  quoted,  and  are  therefor©  not  to 
the  point. 

This  perhaps  is  the  place  to  mention  a  document  which 
at  first  sight  at  least  seems  to  be  strongly  opposed  to 
Ballerini'e  view.  We  have  seen  but  a  manuscript  copy,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  the  original  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  following  particulars.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  who  was  at  the  time  Prefect  of  the 
Dnnboyne  Establishment  in  Maynooth,  gave  extracts  from 
the  document  to  the  students  of  hie  class.  Before  doing 
80,  the  Prefect  stated  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  always 
held  the  validity  of  marriages  contracted  sine  fraude,  but 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  opposite  opinion  by  a  Rescript 
of  the  then  reigning  Pontiff  to  I)r,  O'Connell  of  CaUforma. 
He  then  dictated  from  the  Rescript :  "  In  confeeso  est  apud 
onmes  quod  lex  Tridentina  est  simul  personalis  et  locaUs ;  in 
quantum  est  localis  obligat  omues  omuiuo  in  loco  ubi  viget ; 
in  quantum  est  peiBonalis  obligat  omncs  etiam  qui  habent 
domicilium  vel  quasi-domicilium  in  loco  ubi  rccepta  est 
Tridentina  lex  et  volunt  contrahere  in  loco  ubi  non  viget." 
This  is  undoubtedly  pretty  strong.  Still  we  cannot  look 
upon  the  matter  as  by  any  means  settled.  Recent  authors 
make  no  mention  of  this  rescript,  and  Mansella,  whose  book 
is  fresh  from  a  Roman  printing-press,  and  whose  attention 
could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  directed  to  such  a  docu- 
ment, holds  for  validity  without  any  hesitation.  Then, 
too,  the  decision  is  not  so  much  in  favour  of  one  side.  For 
instance, "  onmes"  in  the  third  clause  may  admit  the  excep- 
tion  of  those  who  leave  atne  frauds,  just  as  a  stronger 
phrase,  "  omues  omnino,"  in  the  second  clause,  is  consistent 
•with  the  exemption,  in  some  places,  of  heretics  from  the 
obligation.  Besides,  "  omnes "  is  not  put  directly  with 
"  qui  habent  domicilium ;"  the  wording  is — "  omnes  etiam 

qui ;"  so  that  tlie  last  words  may  be  taken  to 

include  only  those  who  leave  in  fraadem  legie. 
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So  much  for  the  decrees  of  the  S,  Congregation.  They 
aeem  to  leave  the  issue  etill  doubtful.  If,  then,  we  make 
up  our  minds  to  consider  the  marriages  invalid,  our  ar^- 
ments  must  come  from  some  other  source.  The  only  re- 
maining source  of  argument  is  the  application  of  legal 
principles.     Our  examination  of  them  shall  be  brief. 

III.  The  law  of  Clandestimty  was  enacted  in  the  S4th 
Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  by  it  those  who 
attempt  to  contract  marriage  otherwise  than  in  presence 
of  the  Parochus,  or  of  some  other  priest  having  licence 
for  this  purpose  from  the  parish  priest  or  ordinary,  and  of 
two  witnesses,  are  rendered  incapable  of  so  contracting, 
and  if  they  presume  to  act  against  the  law  their  contracta 
are  invalid!  Clandestine  Marriages  had  always  been 
ilhcit.  What  the  Council  of  Trent  did  was  to  superadd 
the  effect  of  invalidity.  The  decree,  however,  the  Council 
goes  on  to  say,  has  no  binding  force  in  a  parish  until 
thii-ty  days  have  elapsed  after  its  publication  in  that  parish. 
A  parish,  therefore,  in  which  the  decree  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated is  free  from  its  invalidating  effect,  as  free  and 
as  exoiiipt  iia  if  tlie  Council  had  never  been  held.  In  a 
word,  the  decree  is  law  in  some  places  and  no  law  in  others. 
Let  us  apply  accepted  rules.  I'eregrim  are  not  bound  hy 
the  laws  of  the  place  where  their  domicile  is  situated, 
unless  in  a  few  well-known  cases,  in  which,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  the  transgression  is  held  to  be  consummated  at  their 
abode.  Per  se  it  is  not  even  sinful  to  evade  a  law  by 
leaving  the  territory  where  it  has  binding  force.  Against 
this  it  may  be  objected  that  those  who  go  out  in  fratidem 
Ttiervationia  peccatorum  cannot  be  absolved  in  a  district 
where  the  sins  are  not  reserved ;  and  again,  in  this  very 
matter  of  clandeatiuity,  that  those  who  go  out  in  fraadtta 
legit  cannot  contract  valid  marriage.  The  second  objection, 
wnich  is  much  the  more  important  for  our  purpose,  will  be 
considered  further  on ;  as  regards  reserved  sins,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  even  if  an  ecclefflastical  superior  were  held 
to  possess  jurisdiction  over  his  snbjecta  in  the  particnlar 
matter  of  absolution  from  sins  when  outside  his  territory,  it 
would  not  follow  that  we  should  allow  himpower  to  make 
laws  binding  in  similar  circumstances.'  Tne  tratb,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  the  want  of  power  to  absolve  is  Ui 
be  traced,  not  to  any  reservation  made  by  an  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  superior,  but  to  the  action  of  the  Qiarcb, 

>  Cf.  Walfih,  De  Legibns. 
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which,  while  conceding  to  confessois  in  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances juriBdiction  to  abBolve  aU  comers  from  Bins  not 
reserved  where  the  confessions  are  heard,  refuses,  for  good 
reasons,  to  grant  such  power  when  penitents  leave  in 
fraudem  reservationis. 

On  the  other  hand,  strangers  are  likewise  exempt  from 
observing  the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  happen  to  be 
staying,  n  we  except  laws  made  by  supreme  authority  in 
the  Church,  and  some  others  which,  ex  natura  ret,  or  from 
common  law,  they  are  expected  to  observe.  Perhaps 
contracts  would  best  exemplify  the  exception  according  to 
the  axiom,  "  locus  regit  contractum." 

From  these  rules  and  exceptions  we  should  expect,  (1) 
that  £uglish  people  sojourning  in  Ireland  (peregrini)  could 
not  contract  Clandestine  Marriage  validly,  as  the  law  bind- 
ing in  Ireland  is  enforced  by  the  highest  authority ;  (2) 
that  Irish  people  sojourning  in  England  could  validly 
contract  Clandostine  Marriage,  as  they  are  in  a  territory 
where  the  decree  is  not  in  force. 

However,  these  conclusions  are  far  from  being  generally 
accepted.  Those  who  hold  with  Carriere  the  obligation  to 
be  purely  personal,  reject  both.  Those  who  hold  the 
obligation  to  be  local  and  also  personal  for  all,  admit  the 
first  and  reject  the  second.  Finally,  the  theologians  who 
agree  with  Ballerini  admitting  the  first,  distingtiieh  the 
second.  In  other  words,  they  hold  the  obligation  to  be 
local  for  all  who  are  bound  by  the  law,  and  personal  as  well 
for  one  cla»ii  as  for  those  alone  who  leave  in  frmidem  Urjit. 

At  the  present  time  the  first  deduction  is  everywhere 
received.  In  point  of  fact  the  decisions  of  the  S.  Congre^- 
tiott  leave  Carriero's  opinion  of  a  purely  personal  obligabon 
destitute  of  probability.  We  must  then  select  between 
Ballerini  and  his  opponents.  The  law  is  certainly  local ; 
to  what  extent  is  it  personal  ?  This  is  the  question  with 
which  we  began,  and  from  the  general  principles  of  law 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  obligation  beyond  the  territory 
where  promulgation  has  taken  place.  The  contention 
on  the  other  side  is  that  through  the  medium  of  a  domicile 
where  the  decree  binds,  a  personal  individual  inability  to 
contract  without  the  presence  of  a  parish  priest  and  two 
witnesses  is  induced,  which  adheres  to  the  individual  as  long 
as  that  domicile  is  retained.  But  manifestly  this  obligation 
may  arise  as  in  the  case  of  vagrants  {vagi),  without  a 
domicile,  and  where  it  does  arise  in  conjunction  with  a 
domicile,  what  the  latter  does  is  to  determine  the  parish 
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priest,  before  whom  the  sponsus  and  eponsa  must  gire  thai 
consent.  A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  tvo 
kinds  of  inabilities.    To  one  class  belong  those  which  are 

Eeraonal  and  individual ;  for  instance,  an  inabihty  induced 
y  a  particular  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge.  Under 
the  other  are  included  general  inabilities  induced  by  law 
on  all  whom  the  law  binds.  An  inabihty  of  the  former 
class  adheres  to  the  individual  wherever  he  goes,  whereas 
one  of  the  latter  kind  ceases  when  the  macting  lav 
ceases  to  have  its  binding  force  on  a  pmticular  person. 
Schmalzgrueber  is  strong  on  this  difference  in  connecdoD 
with  the  very  question  we  are  discussiug.  Where  the 
inabihty  comes  from  a  law  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  it  as  stick- 
ing to  a  peraon  as  does  his  shadow.  Certainly  an  ItAliao 
sojourning  in  Ireland  may  eat  meat  on  Saturday.  No  bod, 
no  shadow ;  no  law,  no  inability.  The  domicile  then  ifinol 
enough. 

But  is  not  the  law  personal  at  least  practically  for  thoK 
who  leave  in  fraudem,  UgU,  and  how  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  throw  overboard  the  theory  of  inabihty  indnced 
through  the  medium  of  a  domicile  t  The  reply  is  obviou. 
A  legislator  like  the  Church  enjoyinguniversal  jnrifldiclioD, 
may,  for  reasons  which  it  deems  sufficient,  compel  pereow 
belonging  to  a  place  where  one  of  its  laws  is  m  force,  to 
observe  that  law  even  in  a  strange  territory  where  tie 
inhabitants  are  under  no  such  obUgatton.  1  his  couiGe  e 
evidently  the  proper  one,  if  it  be  necessary  to  prevent  an 
important  law  irom  being  set  at  defiance.  Mow,  there  vns 
every  danger  of  this  most  important  decree  against  dan- 
destine  Marriages  being  set  at  nought,  if  persona  could 
leave  in  fraudem  tegis  a  parish  where  it  was  promulgated, 
and  contract,  without  parish  priest  and  witnesses,  where  it 
was  not  received  ;  whereas  no  such  danger  threatened  the 
decree  from  the  act  of  those  who  left  without  this  fraudulem 
intention,  or  who  left  indeed  with  it,  but  were  under  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  a  quad-domicile.  Hence  Urban  VUl 
singled  out  the  case  of  fraud  and  declared  null  all  contncts 
tainted  with  it  unless  a  domicile  had  been  acquired.  Itiabj 
no  means  certain  that  even  theie  marriages  were  iuvahd 
.before  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  Sanchez  and  nearly  all  the 
theologians  of  name  who  wrote  before  that  Pope's  decree, 
held  them  to  be  valid.  Schmalzgrueber,  writing  long  after- 
wards, takes  occasion  to  say  that  prior  to  Urban's  action,  uid 
looking  to  the  principles  of  law,  such  contracts  were  mo* 
probably  vahd.     Furthermore  this  great  canonist  e^laiw 
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the  whole  proceediog  in  words  of  no  uncertain  meaniao;. 
His  account  of  the  motive  Urban  had  in  pubHehing  hm 
decree  is,  that "  lex  utilis  reipublicEe  erat  interpretatione 
adjuvanda."  That  is,  Urban  VIII,,  lest  the  decree  "Tametsi" 
abould  be  set  at  defiance,  promulgated  an  extensive  inter- 
pretaHon  as  binding  as  the  law  itaelf. 

We  have  seen  the  extent  of  that  interpretation.  It  reaches 
thoee  only  who  leave  infraudem  legi».  Whether  a  more 
extended  interpretation  has  since  been  made  binding,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  from  the  evidence  before  them. 
Should  the  case  we  have  been  discuseuig  tiim  up  in  practice, 
the  Holy  See  should  be  consulted  ;  but  until  its  decision  is 
made  known,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Feije,  who  says 
he  would  not  dare  to  pronounce  such  marriages  invalid. 
P.  O'DONflELL. 


WORDSWORTH. 


FEW  poets  have  passed,  within  so  short  a  time,  through 
all  the  stages  between  bitter  hostility  and  extravagant 
praise  as  William  Wordsworth.  During  the  early  part  of 
this  century  he  was  the  unfailing  butt  at  once  of  Lord  Byron 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review.  For  some  years  before  his  death 
he  viBB  worshipped  in  a  fashion  scarcely  less  unreasonable. 
In  our  time  a  society,  numbering  many  distinguished 
names,  has  been  formed  to  guard  the  purity  of  his  text  and 
to  interpret  his  wisdom;  and  some  of  Ms  more  fei-vent 
admirers  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  him  on  the  serene 
height  occupied  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  This  ebb 
and  flow  of  opinion  is  a  familiar  incident  in  the  history  of 
letters,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  prelude  to  settled  judg- 
ments in  literature  and  art.  But  in  Wordsworth's  case  the 
contrasts  have  been  very  striking ;  the  extremes  have  been 
reached  within  a  shorter  interval  than  is  usually  allotted 
to  the  play  of  intelligent  criticism.  The  worst  has  been 
said  and  also  the  best.  The  final  verdict  rests  with  a 
remoter  posterity,  but  after  the  ample  diecusmon  expended 
upon  his  works  we  may  fairly  assume  that  Wordsworth  has 
secured  at  least  a  high  place  among  the  classical  poets  of 
the  English  language. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  AVordsworth  was  the  central 
figure  in  a  group  of  writers  better  known  to  us  than  any 
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in  later  literature,  aad  thougb  be  gave  rise  to  more  th&a  dne 
critical  dispute,  it  would  uot  be  eaay  to  name  any  emineiit 
man  whoae  persoual  history  la  ao  little  ioterestiug.  His  life, 
apart  from  Ms  writinga,  was  eingularly  uneventful.  The 
cast  of  his  mind  w&b  too  thoughtful  and  contemplative  to 
allow  him  to  take  much  pleasure  in  society,  and  his  conver- 
sation, while  doing  no  discredit  to  his  generul  powers,  ran 
too  uniformly  on  his  own  poetry.and  was  too  little  enlivened 
by  point  and  huoionr,  to  leave  much  food  for  pleasant 
reminiscence.  His  supreme  confidence  in  himself  kept  him 
away  from  literary  controversy.  Had  he  been  as  senHitive 
as  Pope  to  the  persistent  attacks  of  his  critics,  his  life  would 
have  been  more  varied,  if  less  happy;  as  it  was,  his  dajs 
were  passed  in  a  noiseless  calm,  which  leaves  room  for  little 
more  than  the  barest  literary  record. 

William  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockermouth  in  1771. 
He  wassprungfrom  a  famUy  which,  tboughlees  distinguished 
by  brilliant  gifts  than  the  family  of  his  friend  Coleridge, 
has  still  maintained  in  high  positions  the  honours  of  here- 
ditary talent.  His  father  was  law  agent  to  Lord  Lonsd^e, 
who  wielded  almost  feudal  sway  over  the  Lake  Countrj. 
from    this   connection  the    elder    Wordsworth  suffered 

Eecuniary  losses,  afterwards  nobly  requited,  but  which  left 
im  embarrassed  for  many  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
famous  son.  He  was,  consequently,  unable,  at  first,  to  give 
his  childien  an  education  suited  to  their  position,  and 
Wordsworth  pdssed  his  early  youth  in  a  plain  conntry 
school  near  Penrith.  To  tins  circumstance  he  probably 
owed  the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  seems  to  have  learned 
little,  but  in  his  boyish  rambles  be  conceived  a  love  for 
natural  beauty  and  for  the  traditions  of  rural  life  marked 
in  every  page  ho  wrote.  He  afterwards  spent  some  jean 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  Hawshead  in  Lancashire,  whm 
he  indulged  in  much  discursive  but  well-selected  readings, 
and  composed  his  first  verses.  In  1787  he  entered  St  Johns 
College,  Cambridge.  Though  deeply  alive  to  the  venerable 
associations  of  Cambridge,  his  actual  surroundings  made  no 
more  favourable  impression  upon  him  than  Oxford  had 
made  in  the  previous  generation  upon  Gibbon.  For  the 
special  studies  of  Cambridge  he  had  no  taste,  and  his  im- 
perfect training  shut  him  out  from  the  hope  of  winnin; 
classical  honours.  In  those  days  too  his  aspirations  travelled 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  University.  He  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  only  spell  which  ever  disturbed  tie 
even  tenor  of  bis  life.    In  the  long  vacation  of  1790  he 
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started  with  a  college  friend  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
France,  Switzerlajid,  and  Northern  Italy,  All  Europe  was 
Btured  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  first  scenes  in  the 
great  drama  had  been  enacted.  The  monarchy  and  the 
ancient  Church  of  France  atill  survived,  both  ehom  of 
immemorial  privileges,  but  destined  in  the  opinion  of  many 
enthusiastic  observers  to  endure  more  securely  under  new 
conditions.  The  prophetic  waroinge  of  Burke  were  already 
heard,  but  were  at  first  regarded  as  the  plea.ding8  of  a 
heated  imagination.  While  grave  statesmen  were  touched 
by  universal  sympathy,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  youths 
fresh  from  the  rhapsodies  of  ancient  poets  should  have  seen, 
in  events  more  absorbing  than  any  in  the  whole  range  of 
mere  human  history,  the  new  birth  of  the  world.  Many 
men,  afterwards  illustrious,  were  then  in  the  springtide  of 
life.  Mackintosh,  even  in  his  youth  remarkable  for  hie 
varied  learning,  broke  a  lance  with  Burke  himself.  Southey, 
after  writing  a  revolutionary  epic,  joined  with  Coleridge  in 
a  fantastic  scheme,  since  tried  more  than  once  with  ludicrous 
results,  to  establish  a  society,  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America, 
fi%e  &om  the  restraints  of  artificial  laws.  No  man  was 
more  affected  by  these  dreams  than  Wordsworth,  His 
earijer  poems  are  inspired  by  the  wild  fancies  of  Rousseau, 
and  his  faith  in  impossible  tl)eories  only  yielded  to  tho 
inevitable  march  of  events. 

In  the  winter  of  1791  he  spent  several  months  in  France. 
He  listened  to  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  and  to  the 
tirades  of  the  Jacobin  -Club.  On  the  bonks  of  the  Loire, 
where  two  generations  before  GoldHmith  pntered  into  all 
the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  France  under  the  old  Regime,  he 
indulged  with  General  Beaapuis,  who  died  a  few  years 
later  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  glowing  anticipations  of  a 
reign  of  liberty  and  peace.  In  those  days  he  was  full  of  the 
Utopian  schemes  of  the  Girondists  for  barmoniaing  irrecon- 
cilable conditions.  The  events  of  1792  again  hurried  him 
to  Paris.  The  AUied  Armies  were  on  the  frontier.  The 
Massacre  of  the  Prisons  had  just  taken  place.  Perched  up 
"  in  a  high  and  lonely  chamber,"  Wordsworth  for  weeks 
together  looked  out  upon  the  seething  agitation  of  the  great 
capital.  He  forecast  from  the  wild  Ireuzy  he  saw  around, 
all  the  coming  atrociries  -,  but  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
excitement,  and,  like  Dr.  Moore  of  Edinburgh,  immortalised 
by  Carlyle,  he  hovered  dangerously  around  scenes  of  blood, 
and  had  at  last  to  be  hurried  away  by  some  friends  who  were 
alarmed  for  bis  personal  safety.    When  he  crossed  the 
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Straits  of  Dover  he  left  the  iUusionfi  of  hk  youth  behind.  For 
some  years  he  clung  doubtinglj  to  the  sbredB  of  a  broken 
ideal,  but,  like  Southey,  he  gradually  passed  to  the  other 
extreme,  and,  though  never  aggressive,  was,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  steady  and  unbending  Tory. 

The  great  Revolution  wMchaSectedthedeetimeflof  the 
civilised  world  was  coincident  with  a  quieter  revolution  in 
the  world  of  letters.  In  hterature,  as  well  as  in  political  or 
social  life,  there  are  immutable  laws,  and  conditions  as 
changeable  as  the  winds,  as  fleeting  as  a  fashion.  The 
true  principles  of  art  exhibited  in  tbe  masterpieces  of  Gr^ek 
gemus,  are  cooaetent  with  varieties  characterising  ages  and 
schools,  and  sharply  dividing  groups  of  writers  from  each 
other  by  specific  distinctions  ot  hterary  taste.  In  En^Bh, 
more  than  in  other  hteratures,  with  less  claim  to  origiuality, 
the  predominant  cause  of  each  new  change  has  been  exerted 
fivam  without  Twice  did  Italy  inspire  English  poeby, 
once  in  the  far-oFT  days  of  Chaucer,  again  in  the  golden 
era  of  Elizabeth,  French  literature,  though  lying  nearer, 
came  later  into  the  field,  but  it  acquired  greater  weight 
Its  infiuetice  began  with  Dryden  and  his  coatemporaries, 
and  culminated,  so  far  as  it  fmected  English  poetiy,  in  the 
commanding  influence  of  Pope.  He  brought  to  peifectioa 
the  finish,  the  grace,  the  exquisite  delicacy  borrowed  bj 
his  predecessors  from  Racine  and  Boileau.  The  circuin- 
stances  of  his,  life  as  well  as  the  tone  of  society,  did  litde  to 
tempt  him  to  extend  the  narrow  range  of  these  great 
writers.  But  he  scanned  all  the  weaknesses  and  pettmea 
around  him  with  the  keen  glance  of  Horace  in  the  Romsa 
Forum,  and,  while  capable  of  sounding  the  deeper  passionH, 
confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  completing  the  woik 
of  Dryden — to  giving  satire  its  finest  point  and  language 
its  last  perfection.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century  he  determined  the  general  limits  of  English  poetry, 
but  the  general  limits  only.  At  length  the  reaction  came, 
a  reaction  much  exaggerated  by  Macaulay,  but  still  resl 
and  definite.  The  cultivatiou  of  German  Literature,  the 
publication  of  Percy's  Rehques  and  the  revived  interest  in 
mediaeval  history,  the  striking  of  a  ahghtly  new  hne  by 
Cowptr,  the  action  upon  every  department  of  letters  of  the 
magnificent  rhetoric  of  Burke,  and  the  discussion  of 
burning  questions  involving  profound  and  mysterious  issues, 
gave  an  expansion  and  intensity  to  every  class  of  poetiy 
unknown  in  the  era  then  passing  away.  At  first,  as  in  all  ench 
revolutions,  there  was  a  period  of  extravagance  and  excec^ 
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largely  springing  from  the  inflated  language  of  political 
excitement,  m  which  the  halance  of  bterary  excellenue 
received  a  rude  shock.  In  no  one  was  this  more  marked 
than  in  Wordsworth.  Hia  very  earhest  poems  were  indeed 
written  in  imitation  of  Pope.  Even  in  hie  "  Descriptive 
Sketches,"  published  in  1793,  there  ia  httle  trace  of 
wandering  irom  the  beaten  track.  His  style  waa  alill  in 
embryo.  He  was  travelling  about  purposelessly  with  no 
settled  means  of  livelihood,  and  nu  definite  plana  The 
generous  bequest  of  a  friend,  Itaisley  Calvert,  who  had  an 
nufailing  confidence  in  his  genius,  enabled  him  to  make 
hterature  a  profession.  The  spontaneous  settlement  of  the 
old  family  ciEiim  by  Lord  Lonsdale  made  him  independent. 
In  1797  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Alfozden  among  the 
Mendip  hills  in  Somerset  and  formed  his  life-long  friendship 
with  Coleridge.  Together  they  planned  the  "  Lyrioa! 
Ballads."  The  first  volume  appeiiredin  1797,  and  was  met 
with  a  chorus  of  disapproval  An  interval  of  two  years 
elapsed  before  the  second  volume  waa  published.  Dining 
this  period  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  wrote  *'Ruth" 
and  some  of  his  minor  poems.  The  second  volume  of  the 
*' Lyrical  Ballads"  was  given  to  the  pubUc  in  1800,  and 
was  ushered  in  by  the  famous  preface  in.  which  Wordsworth 
declared  war  against  the  artificial  graces  of  the  school  of 
Pope.  He  arraigned  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  exhibiting  scarcely  one  single  image  of  natural  beauty 
trie  in  conceptiou  and  expression.  Like  many  similar 
indictments,  tins  sweeping  charge,  while  founded  upon  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  poetry  of  Anne  and  the  first  Georges, 
does  an  injustice  not  so  much  to  Pope  as  to  writers  of 
lesser  fame.  To  see  no  fidelity  to  nature  in  the  works  of 
Thomson,  Young,  or  Goldsmith,  or  in  the  charming  lyrics 
of  Collins,  is  as  inadequate  an  estimate  of  their  place  in 
literatore  as  it  was  unjust  to  suppose  after  the  homely 
OTmpathies  of  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  and  the  "  Borough," 
tLat  it  waa  left  to  himself  "  to  impart  moral  gi'andeur  to 
poverty,  and  invest  the  objects  of  irrational  and  inanimate 
nature  with  a  beauty  and  grace  of  which  they  had  been 
long  stripped  by  a  heartless  and  false  taste  pretending  to 
the  title  of  delicacy  and  refinement."  On  a  similar  ground 
he  attacked  the  elegance  of  language  so  much  stucUed  by 
the  masters  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Johnson  gave  Diyden 
credit  for  having  enriched  Enghsh  Hterature  by  formmg  a 
'*  poetical  diction  at  once  re&ied  from  domestic  use  and 
free  horn  the  harshness  of  terms  appropriated  to  particular 
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arts."  From  the  first  part  of  thiB  view  Wordawortli 
tstronglj  dissented.  He  laid  down  the  principle  as  the  very 
keynote  of  his  system,  that  the  tmest  enbjecta  of  poetry  are 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  hfe,  the  purest  diction  the  language 
of  unlettered  people  cleared  from  grammatical  errora. 
This  canon  of  taete,  to  which  Wordsworth's  best  poetry  is 
in  flat  contradiction,  might  have  failed  to  excite  a  Btonn 
among  the  critics  if  he  and  Coleridge  had  not  proceeded  to 
ffy^e  it  effect  in  some  of  the  weakest  and  silliest  poems  ever 
written  by  men  of  genina.  Besides  these  there  were,  no 
donbt,  many  pieces  in  a  higher  order.  Bat  the  weird  fancy 
of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  the  simple  beauty  of  many 
of  the  shorter  ballads  could  not  relieve  the  prevailing  tone 
of  maudlin  sentiment,  and  the  exquisite  parodies  of  the 
"  Kejected  Addresses  "  did  httle  more  than  faithfully  cqpy 
the  serious  absurdity  of  such  infantile  lays  as  "  Hany  GiD  " 
and  the  "Man  of  Snow." 

The  "Lyrical  Ballads"  brought  Wordsworth  little 
remuneration,  and  exposed  him  to  unsparing  attacks, 
especially  from  the  Edinburgh  Sevievi,  which  was  started 
while  the  clamour  against  them  was  still  at  its  height.  For 
many  ^ears  afterwards  that  famous  periodical  waged  an 
unceasing  war  against  a  body  of  poets  united  more  by 
personal  friendship  and  the  accident  of  locality  than  by 
any  common  character,  but  all  treated  as  one,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Lake  School."  Much  of  the  criticism  has 
now  lost  its  point,  much  of  it  has  been  discredited  by 
calmer  judgment ;  but  the  name  first  applied  in  reproach 
has  survived  in  honour.  So  far  as  it  has  hteraty  signifi- 
cance, the  designation  covers  the  theory  of  the  preface  to 
the  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  a  principle,  as  we  have  imphed, 
largely  modified  in  the  riper  works  of  Wordsworth  himself. 
But  the  title  has  been  preserved  by  a  charm  of  its  own. 
For  the  name  of  "  Lake  Poets,"  to  whatever  use  it  ivas  put 
by  carping  criticism,  originated  in  one  of  those  accidental 
unions  of  literary  men,  which,  whether  in  Mermaid 
Clubs,  or  Benedictine  Cloisters,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman,  dwell  pleasantly  in  the  memory,  and  give  to 
genius  the  added  interest  of  association. 

In  1799  Wordsworth  settled  down  at  Orasmereamong 
the  scenes  of  his  early  youth.  Within  a  space  narrow, 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  wide  range  of  Swiss  or 
Itahan  scenery  there  is  in  the  mountain  district  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  a  rare  combination  of  natural 
attractions.     Masses  of  hills  thrown  in  endless  confurion, 
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and  preeentin^  every  variety  of  hue  and  outline,  lakea 
uestbng  at  their  feet  or  winding  through  their  rock-bound 
valleys,  deep  glens  and  bounding  waterfalls,  with  here  and 
there  stretcheB  of  quiet  woodland,  all  form  a  land  of  beauty 
surpassed  in  these  countries  only  by  the  rugged  grandeur 
and  broad  expanses  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or  the  blend- 
ing of  the  fairest  gifts  of  nature  in  some  favoured  spota  of 
our  own  piotureeque  island.  Even  nowwhen  it  haa  become 
the  haunt  of  tounets,  the  Lake  diairict  is  shut  out  from  the 
whirl  and  toil  of  ordinary  English  life ;  but  before  the  fame 
of  its  adopted  poets  made  it  known  to  the  outer  world  it 
was  a  perfect  paradise  of  attlneaa  and  repoee.  The  people 
themselves  are  suited  to  their  surroundings.  In  Cumber- 
laod  and  Westmoreland  the  ancient  Celtic  race,  resisting  the 
successive  inroads  of  Saxona  and  Normans,  lived  on  among 
their  guardian  mountaiueand  preserve  much  of  the  simplicity 
of  life,  which  the  Irish  maiden,  St  Beaga,  found  amongst 
them  when  she  first  rounded,  in  her  corame,  the  bold  head- 
land that  Btill  embahna  the  memory  of  her  gniceful  life.  In 
such  a  home  Wordsworth  realised  his  fondest  wiehee.  He 
was  not  made  for  the  busy  hum  of  men.  The  quiet  retire- 
ment, the  changing  mooda  of  natural  phenomena,  all  the 
illusions  of  sight  and  sound  harmonised  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  poet,  who  was  eminently  the  interpreter  of  nature, 
the  prophet  of  fancy  and  meditation.  These  attractions 
and  mutual  tastee  gradually  gathered  around  him  a  aociety, 
rarely  endowed  with  gifts  of  genius  and  culture.  The  near 
neighbourhood  of  Southey  and  Coleridge,  of  Wilson  and 
De  Quincey,  added  to  charms  sufScient  of  themselves  to  tie 
him  to  his  chosen  home.  Some  of  his  friends  iifterwards 
sought  other  scenes,  but  hia  changes,  few  in  all,  were 
within  a  narrow  circumference.  In  1808  he  removed  from 
Grasmere  to  ^llan  Bank,  and  in  1813  he  finally  fixed  hia 
residence  at  Rydal  Mount,  under  the  shadow  of  Helvyllin 
and  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  broad  surface  of 
Windermere. 

In  1803  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  Stamps  for 
Westmoreland,  and  the  income  of  the  office  reUeved  him 
from  unpleasant  anxieties  and  brought  him  more  remunera- 
tion than  up  to  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
he  was  able  to  derive  from  literature.  In  1807  he  publiabed, 
in  two  volumes,  some  of  hia  moat  beautiful  descriptive 
poems.  From  hia  aolitaiy  retreat  he  was  no  indifferent 
Bpectator  of  the  great  atruggle  going  on  upon  the  Continent. 
The  disgraceful  treal^  made  between  Su-  Hew  Dalrymple 


and  the  French  generals  in  Portugal,  called  forth  hb 
vigorous  "EsBay  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra."  In  the 
excited  discussions  of  that  day  it  was  little  noticed  and  had 
no  effect  upon  puhlic  opinion,  but  it  has  merits  of  sach  & 
high  order  that  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  Wordfiworih 
did  not  oltener  write  in  prose.  In  style  and  argument  the 
"  Essay  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra ''  has,  perhaps,  been 
equalled  by  no  political  pamphlet  since  tne  death  of 
Burke. 

In  the  early  part  of  1814  he  travelled  in  Scotland,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  pubhehed  his  longest  aod 
most  elaborate  poem,  the  "ExArsion."  Two  small  editions 
satisfied  the  public  of  that  day,  and  for  many  years  few 
generous  estimates  were  formed  of  what -was,  with  all  its 
mults,  one  of  the  greatest  poems  of  this  century.  But 
pubhc  neglect  had  httle  effect  on  Wordsworth,  He  was* 
singularly  self-contained  man,  with  a  profoimd  consciotiB- 
ness  of  lus  own  genius.  Though  committed  to  the  theory 
of  poetic  art  apparently  leading  by  logical  influence  to  the 
opposite  conclusion,  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  im- 
mediate popularity  was  no  test  of  merit,  and  he  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  small  sensation  created  by  the  appearance 
of  "Paradise  Lost."  The  "Excursion"  was  followed  by 
three  poems,  which  would  alone  have  made  bis  reputation: 
the  "  White  Doe  of  Eylstone  "  and  his  classical  sketches  of 
"  Laodamia  "  and  "  Dion."  In  1819  he  startled  the  world 
by  "  Peter  Bell"  It  is  remarkable  that  a  poem  which  has 
few  merits  and  many  glaring  defects  was  the  first  of 
Wordsworth's  works  generally  read,  and  though  the  criScs 
were  as  pungent  as  ever,  the  pubhcation  of  "Peter  Bell" 
was  the  tummg  point  in  his  career.  Through  the  follow- 
ing years  his  new  poems  were  well  received,  and  the  great 
works  of  his  maturity  were  rescued  at  length  from  coliiew 
and  neglect.  He  passed  from  the  admiration  of  a  select 
few  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  his  genera- 
tion. His  later  writings  were,  for  the  most  part,  occasionali 
but  amongst  them  were  many  of  his  most  exquisite  and 
finished  studies.  Some  of  them  too,  like  "  Yarrow  Eevieited," 
were  counterparts  to  earher  poems,  and.  besides  their  own 
inherent  claims  recalled  attention  to  the  unheeded  prodnc- 
tions  of  hie  struggling  youth  and  manhood.  Pnbhc  honours 
came  to  add  to  his  general  reputation.  In  1839  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  fr^m  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1843  he  was  appointed  Latu'eate.  Soon  after  a  atill 
higher  tribute  was  paid  to  his  genius  in  the  gracefid 
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retraotatioD,  by  Lord  Jeffi-ey,  of  his  Bevere  criticismB  in  the 
Editiimrgh  Reoimi,  Bnt  these  triomphs  were  tinged  by 
inevitable  sorrows.  Through  these  later  years  he  had  to 
bewail  one  after  another  of  the  friends  who  had  sustained 
him  under  disappointment  and  neglect.  In  1831  he  saw 
idcott,  old  and  broken  in  spirit,  about  to  start  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  health,  to  the  cloudless  skies  of  Italy ;  and  in  the 
well-remembered  fancy  of  the  aged  poet  himself,  thought 
he  could  discern  the  "  trouble "  or  approaching  doom 
"  Hang  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height."  Coleridge,  the  first 
companion  of  his  literaiy  life,  died  in  the  succeeding 
year,  followed  within  a  short  interval  by  one  who  firom 
school  days  upwards  had  clung  round  Coleridge  as  the  ivy 
round  the  oak,  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  figures  in  that 
brilliant  society — the  genial  and  tender-hearted  Charles 
Larob.  Hie  very  Laureate  honours  were  wreathed  in 
cypress,  for  they  passed  to  him  br  the  death  of  Southey  who 
had,  like  himself,  clung  to  the  bst  to  hie  home  among  the 
Lakes.  A  new  generation,  in  full  sympathy  with  his  genius, 
had,  indeed,  sprung  up  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  the 
fair  fraternity  associated  with  his  name.  Amongst  the 
occasional  companions  of  bis  later  wanderings  was  a  young 
man,  fresh  from  Oxford,  who  used  to  pomt  out  in  vivid 
language  to  the  veteran  poet  aspects  of  nature  which  had 
escaped  bis  loving  observation,  and  who  was  destined,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  future, 
lliat  young  man  is  known  to  us  all  as  Father  Faber. 
Ligbtened  by  the  love  and  reverence  of  such  men  as 
Frederick  Faber,  and  tended  by  the  solicitude  of  a  devoted 
family  circle,  his  declining  years  were  spent  in  quiet 
happiness  and  peace.  At  length,  having  attained  a 
patnarcbal  age,  be  died  in  1850.  By  his  own  wish — a  wish, 
m  his  instance,  reechoed  by  all  his  admirers — he  was  buried 
beside  bis  friend  Coleridge  in  the  lonely  churchyard  of 
Grasmere,  among  the  scenes  immortalised  in  his  noblest 
poema 

Within  our  limits  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
briefly  glance  at  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  We  have 
already  implied  that  he  wrote  much  especially  in  his  youth 
that  has  not  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  There  is 
not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  riper  work,  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  very  justly  thioks  can  add  little  to  his 
fame.  He  was  often  unhappy  in  his  subjects,  and  some- 
times his  general  plan  when  sufficiently  well  suited  to  be 
the  frame  work  of  true  poetry  was  marred,  as  in  the  case 


of  Peter  Bell,  by  ludicrous  iDcidentB.  Hence  every  Tdnme 
he  issued  from  the  prees  offered  tempting  opporhimties  to 
adverse  criticism.  But  there  is  no  poem  of  his  without 
some  characteristio  excellence,  and  the  most  simple  of  Ur 
effusions,  to  use  a  word  once  applied  so  commonly  as  a 
reproach,  throws  some  light  on  tne  growth  of  his  poweia 
His  literary  reputation  will,  however,  probably  rest  (1) 
upon  his  sonnets,  (S)  on  a  proportion  of  his  descriptive  and 
ballad  poems,  and  (3)  on  tiie  "  Excursion." 

The  sonnet,  borrowed  by  Wyatt  and  the  unJorhmate 
Earl  of  Surrey  from  Italian  literature,  has  been  acclimataeed 
in  the  English  language  by  a  succession  of  the  grestcal 
English  poets.  It  consists  of  fourteen  lines  only,  but 
allows  room  for  variety  in  its  rhymes,  and  in  the  method 
of  presenting  the  conception  it  embodies.  Abstracting 
from  fine  drawn  theories,  for  minute  forms  of  verse  are  do 
more  free  from  subtle  distinctions  than  the  OTaveat  qn»- 
tiona  in  philosophy,  the  leading  thought  is  either  developed 
through  four  successive  quatrains,  and  applied  in  a  bmI 
couplet ;  or  it  is  unfolded  in  the  first  eignt  lines  and  the 
counterpart  or  application  in  the  remaining  six. 

In  both  cases  there  is  the  division  of  a  pause,  bnt  in  the 
latter  the  pause  occurring  neax  the  centre  leads  to  a 
balanced  arrangement,  the  sonnet,  as  a  recent  writer  puts 
it,  "  breaking  asunder  like  the  acorn  into  the  unequal  pKrte 
of  a  perfect  organism,"  while  in  the  former  the  pause  being 
reserved  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  line,  the  thought  is  bos- 
tained  without  a  break,  with  the  advantage  of  a  more 
emphatic  and  sonorous  close.  Neitiier  form  wants  the 
auwority  of  great  names.  The  continuotis  method:,  in 
itself  a  departure  Irom  Italian  models,  was  adopted  by 
Shakespeare;  the  octave-sestet  arrangement,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  was  revived  by  Milton,  and  waa  vary 
generally,  though  with  some  mocUfications,  employed  by 
Wordsworth.  But  whatever  the  metrical  structure  may  be 
the  essence  of  a  sonnet  consists  in  the  expression  of  one 
central  idea.  When  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  some  of  the  noblest  sonnets,  especially 
sonnets  of  a  patheric  cast,  have  been  written  by  men  not 
otherwise  devoted  to  poetic  compositioQ,  but  who,  likfl 
Chidiock  Tichbome  or  Walter  Raleigh,  hotii  under  fle»- 
tence  of  death,  uttered  in  one  prolonged  note  of  feeling 
the  overpowering  emotions  of  fated  lives.  In  this  claaof 
poetry  Wordsworth  rules  supreme.  He  ia  distinguiahed 
from  all  his  predecessors  by  the  number  and  variety,  whil* 
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he  is  snrpaflBed  by  none  in  the  finish  and  beauty  of  hie 
eonnete.  He  waa  naturally  inclined  to  be  diecumiTe,  but 
the  iJmitationB  of  a  form  of  verse,  controlled  by  stringent 
rules,  checked  his  poetic  fliehts  and  brought  out  the  heat 
qnahties  of  bis  peculiar  gemua 

Up  to  his  tune  aoonets  were  written  in  no  connection, 
unless  we  are  to  adopt  the  view  plausibly  maintained  by 
some  writers,  that  those  of  Shakespeare  are  really  the 
serial  histoi7  of  an  episode  in  his  hte.  However  this  may 
be,  the  sonnets  of  Muton,  Drummond  and  their  successors, 
were  called  forth  by  passing  events  or  by  sudden  move- 
ments of  sentiment  or  feeling.  Many  of  Wordsworth's,  too, 
were  of  the  same  class,  amongst  them,  hie  famous  sonnet, 
*'  On  viewing  London  at  early  dawn  &om  Westminster 
Bridge."  But  in  two  notable  instances  he  has  eo  dovetailed 
Bonnets  as  to  make  them,  while  preserving  their  individual 
completeness,  devote  the  sequence  of  historical  events  and 
an  unbroken  continuityin  the  description  of  natural  scenery. 
In  this  way  he  has  pictured  the  River  Duddon.  He  lights 
upon  its  source  high  over  Couiston  Water  in  a  *' lofty 
"waste,"  of  lonely  desolation,  and  traces  in  a  series  of 
exquisite  sonnets,  all  the  windings  of  its  sinuous  coiUBe,  now 
tumbling  from  the  mountain,  now  slowly  wending  through 
the  plain,  at  one  time  laving  the  ruined  Church  of  Ulpha, 
at  another  forcing  its  passage  through  haunted  gleoe,  or 
flowing  smoothly  through  quiet  meadows,  until  swelled  by 
tributary  streams  and  mingling  its  waters  with  the  great 
ocean,  it  becomes  the  highway  of  world-wide  commerce  : 

*'  Not  hurled  precipitous  from  ateep  to  steep : 
Lingeriog  do  more  'mid  flower- enamelled  lands 
And  blooming  thickeU ;  nor  by  rocky  bonds 
Held — but  in  radiant  progress  toward  the  deep 
Where  mightiest  riverB  into  powerless  sleep. 
Sink,  and  forget  their  nature — now  expands 
Hajestic  Dnddon,  over  smooth  flat  sands, 
Gliding  in  silence  with  unfettered  sweep  I 
Beneath  an  ampler  sky  a  region  wide 
Is  opened  round  him :  hamlets,  towers  and  towns 
And  blue-topped  hills  behold  him  from  afer  ; 
In  stately  mieo  to  sovereign  Thames  allied. 
Spreading  his  bosom  unter  Kentish  Downs, 
With  commerce  freighted,  or  triumphant  war." 

Each  of  the  contrasted  scenes  suggests  its  own  appropriate 
thought,  while  all  together  fonn  a  panorama  of  the  Duddon 
from  its  source  to  the  sea. 
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On  a  stiU  larger  scale,  and  with  more  varied  points  of 
interest  are  the  "  Eccleaiaetical  sooneta."  They  bnng  oat 
the  religious  a^ects  of  the  whole  history  of  £ngland,  and 
are  imbued  with  a  Catholic  spirit  rare  among  Eng^iA 
poets. 

In  tmth  these  sonnets  by  turning  reflecting  minds  at  a 
critical  period  to  ages  little  understood,  and  by  their  heart; 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  Church,  concurred  with  Ike 
kindred  works  of  Scott  and  Coleridge,  in  stirring  up  the 
great  movement  which  gave  back  to  the  religion  of  th^ 
forefathers  eo  many  gifted  men.  They  present,  it  is  tme, 
another  side.  Cardinal  Newman,  in  describing  how  the 
great  Protestant  Tradition,  set  up  in  the  age  of  Elizabefh, 
had  coloured  the  whole  speech  of  the  English  people^ 
written  and  unwritten,  numbers  among  its  ultimate  conse- 
quencee  the  silence  of  Pope,  and  the  necessity  which  forced 
Wordsworth  to  atone  for  the  Catholic  spirit  of  some  of  his 
poems  by  fitting  them  with  anti-Cathohc  complements.  But 
luB  later  performance  wants  the  freshness  ana  genuine  ring 
of  his  earlier  work.  He  never  writes  with  such  poiver,  tiie 
music  of  Mb  verse  never  breaks  into  such  melodious  rhythm 
as  when  his  soul  is  lit  up  by  some  heroic  Catholic  eotar- 
prise,  or  when  he  lingers  over  some  great  foundation  of 
piety,  nor  do  his  melancholy  musings  ever  touch  deeper 
chorda  than  when  he  describes  the  lost  hopes  that  chea«d 
the  hearts  and  solaced  the  trials  of  generations  of  his 
countrymen.  He  kindles  into  enthusiasm  in  portraying 
the  Irish  Apostles  of  his  own  northern  land,  the  miasion  ^ 
St.  Augnstme,  the  commanding  positioD  of  the  Norman 
Primates,  the  noble  works,  done  with  no  niggard  hand,  bet 
erected,  like  the  prond  pile  of  Henry  VI.,  as  if  to  defy  the 
ravages  of  time  itself.  In  a  kindred  spirit  his  seal 
was  stirred  by  the  unselfish  earnestness  of  the  great  up- 
rioug  which  united  all  Christendom  in  a  movement  of 
Christian  chivalry,  and,  in  a  utilitarian  age,  he  coold  fed 
the  inspiring  infiuence  of — 

"  That  romance 
Of  many  coloured  life  which  Eortone  ponrs 
Bound  the  Crusaders." 

But,  perhaps,  his  ^mpathy  with  Catholic  feeling  is  most 
clearly  shown  iu  his  treatment  of  the  devotional  practices 
of  the  Church.  The  wayside  cross,  the  crowding  pilgrim^ 
the  silent  prayer  of  the  recloae,  the  high  ceremonial  were  for 
him  neither  objects  of  vulgar  curioedty  nor  mere  pictoresqiie 


memoriale  of  an  ancient  creed,  but  BymboU  of  tlte  inTisible 

glory  of  6od,  the  natiual  outcome  of  reverence  for  all 
lat  is  holy  and  pura  Such,  too,  were  his  eentimentB 
towarda  the  Mother  of  God,  sentunenta,  heeotating,  no 
doubt,  and  half  apologetic,  but  in  the  very  apology  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  ^votional  strains  not  heard  for  many 
generations  in  English  poetry : — 

"  Mother,  whose  virgin  bosom  wu  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  ain  allied ; 
Woman  I  above  all  women  glorified, 
Onr  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost; 
Brighter  than  Eutem  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  uablemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast ; 
Thy  image  falls  to  earth.     Tet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  oaforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  visible  power  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee 
Gf  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene." 

After  his  sonneta  the  most  popular  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
lies  scattered  through  his  "Descriptive  Sketches,"  "  Memo- 
rials "  of  his  diflerent  tours,  and  his  "  Poems  of  Fancy  and 
Ima^ation."  Outside  of  these,  however.  He  at  least  two 
poems  which  must  be  clasaed  by  themselves.  Wordsworth 
luniBelf  evidently  regarded  "Peter  Bell"  with  satisfaction, 
and  perhaps  of  all  his  works,  after  some  of  his  very  earUest, 
it  was  the  one  most  literally  constructed  on  the  theory  laid 
down  in  the  Preface  to  the  "Lyrical  Ballads."  But  the 
unfavourable  judgment  expressed  by  JeOrey  has  not  been 
reversed.  The  "White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  is  a  work  of  a 
nobler  Mud.  It  is  founded  on  a  heroic  incident  in  the 
*•  Rebellion  of  the  Five  Wounds,"  the  last  eflFort  of  the 
Cathohcs  of  the  North  of  England  to  assert  their  rights 
against  the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth.  His  picture  of  the  nuned 
Aobey  of  Bolton,  and  his  delineation  of  all  the  quieter 
scenes  in  the  legendary  story  are  as  beautiful  as  anything 
he  has  written,  and  be  has  left,  perhaps,  no  finer  specimen 
of  his  versification.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  plot  he 
necessarily  nhallenges  a  comparison  with  Scott,  on  Scott's 
own  ground ;  and  no  reader  can  help  feehng  how  incom- 
parably finer  Scott's  treatment  would  have  been,  how  eveiy 
incident  of  flood  and  field  would  have  grown,  under  the 


magic  of  lua  careless  rbymea,  into  life  and  action.  We 
have  already  stated  that  though  Wordsworth  lived  b 
retirement  he  occasioDallj  went  on  protracted  totna.  In 
his  early  days  he  saw  much  of  France  and  Italy.  In  1813 
he  again  spent  many  months  on  the  Continent.  He  visited 
Second  several  times,  passing  over  all  the  Bcencs 
famiharised  by  the  great  Scotch  writers.  These  jooniejrB 
were  essentially  the  journeys  of  a  poet.  We  owe  to  tb«n 
the  most  beautiful  eflnsionB  of  his  lyre,  whether  direcfly 
inspired  by  immediate  contact,  or  embodied  in  the  medi- 
tations  of  the  "  Excursion."  He  hved  in  an  age  when  the 
poetry  of  description  attained  its  highest  excellence.  Aaa 
separate  department  in  literature,  it  is  of  late  growth; 
later  even  than  the  cognate  art  of  landscape  painting.  In 
our  time  the  question  baa  been  even  raised,  whether  the 
perception  of  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  radw 
aspects  of  natural  scenery  is  not  itself  the  creation  of  recent 
literature.  Ancient  writers,  and  the  older  writers  among 
modems,  treat  the  wild  mountain  ranges  and  beetling 
cliffs,  that  now  excite  enthusiastic  admiration,  as  objecfB  of 
terror  and  alarm ;  and  rarely  indulged  in  description  except 
as  an  accessoiy  to  other  poetic  effects.  The  descriptiTe 
passages  in  Ureek  and  Latin  poetry,  though  beautifal  and 
true,  are  usually  too  general  to  form  an  exact  picture,  and 
the  finer  shades  of  distinction,  when  hit  off  at  all,  are 
conveyed,  as  in  manypassagesofHorace,  in  single  epithets. 
Wordsworth  was  the  contemporary  of  two  of  the  great«t 
masters  of  description  as  it  is  now  understood.  Descnptiait 
as  Byron  said,  was  bis  forte — description  short,  rapid,  and 
vivid  as  the  lightning.  He  fixed  the  attention  on  book 
few  objects,  and  whether  by  a  dying  gladiatcM-,  or  lie 
contrast  of  a  night  of  revelry  with  liie  pomp  and  terron  of 
a  battlefield,  brought  out  before  the  mental  vision  d» 
mingled  barbarity  and  splendoiir  of  the  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  hghts  and  shadows  of  the  final  stm^le  <^ 
the  last  great  conqueror.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  thongh 
also  proceeding  by  selection,  leaves  few  points  nntonidtM- 
The  fantastic  tracery  of  Melrose  is  as  finely  brought  out  as 
the  lofty  proportions  of  the  nave ;  and  every  lull  and  dale, 
whether  m  his  prose  or  poetry,  are  so  impressed  apoo  dK 
mind  that  the  reader  who  travels  over  the  localife* 
recognises  them  as  famihar  acqilaintances.  In  effectm 
force  Wordsworth  cannot  be  compared  with  either.  Se 
had  a  keen  and  delicate  observation.  He  was  familiarvith 
every  mood  of  natural    phenomena   and   impatient  « 


mistakes.  But  he  lacked  the  power  of  pictoreeqae  efiect, 
or  rather  he  sacrificed  it  to  a  minute  exactness  in  which  he 
has  nerer  heen  soipassed.  Hence  while  eveiy  prominent 
feature  in  Scotch  sceneiy  suc^gests  some  lines  of  Scott, 
^vhile  Byron  haa  lit  up  every  classic  q)ot  in  Greece  with  a 
new  lustre,  Wordsworth,  more  local  in  his  subjects  than 
either,  has  left  few  passageB  associated  with  the  objects  he 
loved  so  welL  Ee  was  essentially  the  poet  of  meditation 
uid  refiectioQ.  The  majesty  and  beauty  of  nature  attracted 
his  devotion,  but  it  did  not  rest  in  them :  he  was  ever 
harried  aw^  to  the  truths  they  symbolised,  to  show,  as  he 
said  in  the  Prelude  to  the  "  Excursion," 


And  BO  whether  he  stands  over  Lough  Awe,  or  takes 
refuge  in  Roslyn  Chapel,  or  revisits  the  Wye,  he  regards 
them  in  the  spirit  he  has  himself  so  finely  described  : 

"  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  OD  nature,  not  as  in  the  hoar 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

And  I  have  felt 
A  preeence  that  disturbs  me  Trith  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  tbonght 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

Thus  the  scene  spread  before  the  vision  is  always 
for  Wordsworth  the  mirror  of  Almighty  power,  open- 
ing up  to  the  eyo  of  reverent  contemplation  wnole 
realms  of  fancy,  or  suggesting  long  trains  of  abstract 
thought,  evolved  from  meditation,  or  borrowed  from 
ancient  sages.  For  ho  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  older  world,  not  only  that  love  of  Eiymmetiy  and 
form  which  enabled  him  to  reproduce  the  severe  beauty  of 
the  Greek  poets  in  Laodamia  and  Dion — the  two  most 
exquisite  classical  studies  in  modem  poetry — but  also  with 
the  speculations  of  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Though 
unfortunately  without  the  guidance  of  Catholic  faith  he 
was  still  instinctiTely  drawn  to  the  purest  conceptions  of 
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mere  hnman  reaaon.  In  the  greatest  of  his  siiigle  eficnts, 
the  *'  Ode  on  Intimatioiis  of  Immortality,"  the  leading 
idea  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  Plato's  T^ch  foreahadowM 
the  fall  light  of  Christian  tmtK 

But  t£o  higher  qualities  of  Wordsworth'B  genioB  are 
best  seen,  after  all,  in  the  "  Excursion."  The  plan  has 
indeed  been  severely  criticteed,  and  is  open  to  just  excep- 
tion. The  "  Excursion"  deals  with  the  highest  problems 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  yet  the 
principed  speakeiB — for  it  is  largely  in  the  form  of  a  dialogae 
— are  a  bcotch  pedlar  and  an  ecceatric  reclnee.  But 
however  faulty  the  general  conception  may  be,  we  camiot 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  Wordsworth  should  rather 
have  proceeded  iu  unbroken  reflection  tiian  have  adopted 
a  machinery  so  little  suited  to  his  desigo.  For  the  E^^eaKera 
though  oddly  selected,  are  finely  drawn,  and  they  at  least 
serve  the  purpose  of  gently  shifting  the  subject  &om  one 
line  of  thought  to  another,  and  saving  the  poem  &om  the 
weariness  of  abstract  musings,  and  t^e  unpleasant  jais  of 
abrupt  trauffltions. 

The  "Excursion"  is  a  poem  at  once  descriptive  and 
philosophical.  The  first  idea  of  this  great  work — an  idea 
really  underlying  its  whole  framework — was  an  attempt  to 
examine  the  growth  and  development  of  his  own  facul1ie& 
But  his  design  gradually  expanded.  From  the  homelj 
features  of  every-day  life,  from  the  tiials  and  struggles  of 
the  poor,  from  the  blending  of  sublimity  and  beauty  in  the 
scenery  of  the  Lake  Country,  he  rises  into  snccesKve  trains 
of  meditation  on  "Man,  Nature,  and  Society,"  embodying 
the  results  of  long  years  of  solitary  study  and  reflectioa 
While  discoursiug — 

"  la  nomerons  verse 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love  and  hope, 
And  melancholy  fe&r  subdned  by  faith. 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  ; 
Of  moral  strength  and  iDtellectuel  power ; 
Of  joy  in  vrideet  commonalty  epread ; 
Of  the  individnal  mind  that  keeps  known 
Inviolate  retirement," 

Wordsworth  believed  that  he  was  coostructing  a  literary 
work  that  might  live,  but  he  was  also  conscious  that  he 
could  appeal  only  to  a  narrow  circle.  In  the  long  ran  his 
reliance  upon  himself  has  been  fully  justified,  bnt  it  has 
been  justified  within  the  measure  of  his  modest  wiBh,  "  Fit 
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audience^  let  me  find  thoueb  few."  The  fame  of  the 
"Excuisioii"  hasg^rown  slowly,  bat  it  has  grown,  especially 
among  men  of  letters  and  men  of  cultivated  taste.  It  can 
never  be  popular  in  the  sense  in  which  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  many  of  his  own  lighter 
pieces  are  popular.  The  comparison  between  Wordsworth 
and  Milton  indulged  in  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  which 
was  really,  too,  a  weakness  of  his  own,  was  extravagant, 
but  it  was  common  to  both  that,  in'  their  more  elaborate 
■works,  they  entered  on  fields  of  speculation  where  only 
trained  and  intellectual  readers  could  follow  them  with 
noabated  pleasure.  But  for  them  tbo  "  Excursion,"  how- 
ever inferior  to  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  has  caught  much  of  its 
elevation  of  thought.  Sometimes,  toc^  we  are  remiuj^ed  of 
Milton's  manner,  especially  in  some  of  the  fine  reflections 
of  the  Second  eind  Third  Books,  notably  in  the  well-known 
summary  of  the  origin  and  interpretation  of  the  fables  of 
Greek  mythology. 

In  such  passages  the  harmony  between  thought  and 
language  is  complete.  For  Wordsworth,  thou^  often 
involved  and  obscure,  had,  in  his  happier  moods,  a  rare 
insight  into  the  graces  of  diction,  and  after  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Pope,  no  writer  has  left  so  many  of  these 
curiously  wrought  phrases  whioli  dwell  unconsciously  in 
the  memory  of  men.  Side  by  side  with  those  aphorisms 
are  still  more  numerous  instances  of  a  great  characteristic 
of  the  first,  especially  of  these  great  poete,  the  expansion 
of  a  thought  or  image  into  flowing  periphrases  reflecting 
the  central  idea  through  a  succession  of  cadences  which 
fall  like  music  on  the  ear.  Of  this  class  is  hie  beautiful 
description  of  the  sea  shell  first  fit  upon  by  Landor  and 
conveyed  by  him  in  admirably  terse  and  classical 
language : — 

"I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Wiihin, 

Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ears. 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes 
And  muTiDurB,  as  the  ocean  munnurs  there." 

Byron,  as  was  his  manner,  boldly  seized  upon  this 
thought  and  used  it  to  round  ofi*  a  brilUant  stanza  in  his 
"  Island." 

Unconscious  as  he  asserted  of  any  imitation  the  thought 
presented  itself  to  Wordsworth,  and  whether  we  believe 
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this  possible  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made  it  is 
effectually  hie  own  ae  if  he  could  claim  the  fall  meiit  of 
originality: — 

"  I  have  seen 
A  curions  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  groond,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  couTolutioDs  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hashed,  his  very  sool 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  counUoance  soon 
Brightened  with  joj ;  for  murmuringa  from  within 
Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences ;  whereby 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterions  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  nniverse  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  teith,  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things, 
Of  ebb  and  flow  and  ever-dnring  power ; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation." 

It  was  not  in  Wordsworth's  power  to  improve  Landor's 
expression  of  the  main  idea,  and  Landor  himself  complained 
that  he  had  beaten  his  own  bar  of  precious  ore  into  wires. 
But  tbey  aro  wires  of  gold ;  and  while  the  image  loses  in 
condensed  brevity,  it  strikes  the  imagination  with  nev 
force  as  the  symbol  of  glory  revealed  m  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  universe,  and  touches  sacred  sympathies  by  being 
linked  with  the  wondering  curiosity  and  mysterious  fanciw 
of  childhood. 

Underlying  all  these  high  wrought  fancies  there  is  in 
the  "  Excursion,"  as  in  all  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  a  noble 
compassion  for  human  wants,  a  rare  insight  into  the  feelinga 
and  Bufferings  of  the  poor.  He  has  left  together  with  the 
fame  of  a  great  poet,  the  memory  of  gemus  directed  to 
hi{^  aims,  and  of  a  pure  and  stainless  character.  His  poem 
are  open  to  many  objections,  and  discerning  criticism  witl 
probably  condemn  to  oblivion  many  productions  which  he 
himself  believed  to  be  immortal.  But  many,  too,  will  be 
sacredly  preserved,  and  posteri^  will  credit  him  along  witJi 
high  gifts  of  imagination  and  fancy,  with  the  glory  of 
never  having  offended  against  moral  purity,  or  pandered  to 
a  depraved  state. 

J.  EOAK. 
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BUT  to  return  to  our  point.  If  thoae  who  have  formed  the 
O.CB.  have  done  so  in  virtue  of  their  Anglicanism,  it 
would  of  com^e  be  open  to  all  and  any  other  Anglicana  to 
do  the  same ;  and  a  fresh  knot  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  found  another  Order. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  the  existing  O.O.R.  was  known  to 
have  ohtaiued  its  orders  from  a  Jansenist  source,  we  might 
conceive  certain  Anghcans  preferring  an  Oriental,  or  an  Old 
Catholic  BucceBsion,  or  desiring  rather  reunion  with  the  . 


Holy  Orthodox  Eaetem  Chimin  in  Russia,  or  at  Constanti- 
nople, than  reunion  with  Rome.  Thus  there  might  be 
various  aasociationB  of  corporate  reunion  existing  within 
the  Anglican  fold ;  and  their  Rulers,  by  the  plenary 
authority  to  them  belonging  in  right  of  their  respective 
Sacred  Orders  and  Offices,  would  have  it  severally  m  their 
power  to  adopt  their  own  separate  basis  of  faim,  and'  to 
give  doctrinal  and  discipUnary  decrees  for  their  respective 
obediences — each  and  all  working  together  with  "their 
divine  instruments  and  materials  "  on  diverging  lines  for 
the  perfecting  and  building  up  from  within  of  the  AngUcan 
Church. 

But  it  would  be  simply  trifling  with  all  reason  and 
common  sense  to  discuss  any  further  on  what  imagin- 
able principles  of  right  the  Anglican  O.C.R.  is  founded  ; 
since  it  is  clear  a^  day  light,  that  it  is  based  on  no  right 
whatever,  but  reposes  solely  on  the  free  responsibility,  the 
independent  will  and  pleasure  of  the  associates  themselves, 
and  that  conHequently  the  authority  it  assumes  to  exercise 
is  absolutely  null  and  void.  In  truth,  I  should  gather  from 
much  that  ia  written  by  the  chiefs  of  the  movement  in 
7  he  Reunion  Magazine  and  elsewhere,  that  they  hardly 
considered  the  sanction  of  "right,"  in  the  sense  of  any 
legitimate  authority  or  title,  to  oe  required  at  all  for  theu: 
action.  They  appear  to  look  on  their  position,  as  that  of 
men  living  in  an  utter  collapse  of  society,  when  ordinary 
laws  and  rights  are  in  abeyance  and  no  louger  in  force ; 
and  when  aU  may  take  action,  as  best  they  can,  individually 
or  in  combination,  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own, 
or  the  public  good.  They  find  tiieir  lot  cast  in  the  AngUcan 
Church ;  this  they  put  up  with,  though  they  might  wish  it 
otherwise ;  for  they  see  in  that  church  nought  but  rehgious 
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confuaioa,  and  a  total  disintegration  of  all  eccledasticaluid 
Catholic  principles.  Still  they  think  they  eee  in  it,  too, 
from  the  fact  of  its  historical  and  actual  existence,  ita 
external  organisation,  its  veiy  pretentions  and  claims  and 
its  partial  influence  for  good,  the  only  effectual  meaiu  of 
preserving  to  the  nation  at  large  what  is  still  left  to  it 
of  Christianity,  and  the  only  hope  of  leading  back  the 
people  of  England  in  general  once  more  to  Catholicity. 
Thtre  are  dangers  they  Sescn'  in  the  near  distance  which 
threaten  to  make  shipwreck  of  that  Church  altogether.  By 
all  means  they  must  save  it:  "an  imperative  duty"  is  on 
them,  even  at  their  own  risk,  to  go  to  its  rescue,  by  restor- 
ing to  it,  though  against  its  will,  what  they  deem  eeeentid 
for  its  very  existence  and  life.  This  can  only  be  per- 
manently secured  by  reunion  with  Rome  and  the  rest  of 
Catholicism;  and  this  they  must  attempt  at  all  hazard& 
There  has  been  enough  of  counsel  and  deUberatioD,  the 
time  for  all  that  has  gone  by,  and  the  moment  for  action 
has  come :  they  must  act.  Their  mode  of  action  may  be 
strange  and  abnormaL  But  what  of  thatt  It  isjustififtble, 
"  tiecesntas  non  liahet  legem."  Here  is  their  plea.  This  masini 
has  for  them  a  very  wide  apphcation ;  it  covers  all  that  thej 
have  done;  it  serves  them  for  an  apology,  when  they  are 
tempted  to  help  themselves  at  will  to  "  divine  instriunenti 
and  materials,"  needful  for  their  purpose,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  deem  them  "  providentiaJly  "  to  comt  in 
Uieir  way.  "  Necesntaa  non  habet  legem."  Dazzled  and 
obscured  by  their  view  of  the  urgent  necessity,  and  by  the 
very  greatness  of  their  aim,  real^  and  practically,  thou^ 
as  we  may  hope  and  believe,  unconsciously,  and  in  good 
faith,  they  are  acting  by  another  maxim,  viz. :  "  TA*  «•' 
justifies  (lie  meatm." 

Passing  by  the  question  of  necessity  in  the  case,  with 
the  single  remark  mat  no  Cathohc  would  for  a  moment 
allow  its  real  existence,^  and  that  Anghcaus  general!; 
would  have  much  to  say  against  it ;  what,  I  ask,  is  the 
true  meaningand  right  application  of  themaxim,  "Necesatw 
non  habet  legem  1 "     Does  it  mean  that  necessity  exempts 

*  On  tbe  hjrpotbeaiB — which  I  presume  the  Temuoniets  vanU 
admit — that  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  in  England  is  reallj  Catbofe 
1.  e.,  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  in  it  aic  cerlaad!  all  0^ 
means  of  BalTation,  lawful  ocdesiaatical  jurisdiction,  the  trne  Cathob 
Faith,  and  the  sacramentH  in  their  integrit;,  &c.  Surely  there  ii  M 
place  for  such  naxtfity  as  may  diapense  from  all  ecclesiaBtical  U*  m^ 
precedent,  and  risk  even  the  introduction  of  what  ia  per  at  nnlivM 
and  the  invalidity  of  ecclesiMtical  acta  and  of  sacnments. 
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from  Divine  natural  law,  and  justifies  a  man  in  doing,  as 
a  means  to  obtain  hie  end,  what  ia  forbidden  ther^jT 
And  doee  it  mean,  that  necessity  gives  a  man  the  power  to 
do  what  otherwise  is  beyond  hie  powers  ?  Will  any  neces- 
sity render  a  man  capable  of  effecting  what  is  super-human 
and  divine  ?  Supposing,  for  example,  that  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  poeitive  act  and 
grant  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  supposing,  moreover, 
due  jurisdiction  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  the  validity 
of  certain  sacred  or  ecclesiastiGal  acts,  does  the  maxim 
mean,  that  in  the  absence  of  such  jurisdiction,  necessity  in 
a  ^ven  case,  will  supply  the  power  or  faculty  of  validly 
domg  those  acts?  Or  does  not  the  maxim  mean  rather, 
that  in  a  case  of  necessity,  where  one  cannot  observe 
positive  prescriptions  and  laws  which  are  generally  binding, 
one  is  held  to  be  exempted  and  dispensed  from  them? 
And  when  one  cannot  use  the  ordinary  and  prescribed 
means  to  effect  a  lawful  and  necessary  purpose,  one  may 
avail  oneself  of  other  and  extraordinary  means  that  are 
vrithin  one's  power,  even  such  as  may  be  under  ordinary 
circumstances  not  allowed,  so  that  one  does  nothing  that 
per  te  is  evil  or  wrong? 

We  shall  see  later  on  that,  without  doubt,  according  to 
the  principles  and  faith  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  O.CR.  is  intrinsically  wrong  and  sinful. 

With  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  not  my 
purpose,  and  it  would  ill-become  me,  to  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  what  amount  of  duties  or  allegiance  Anglican 
clergymen  owe  to  their  Church,  much  less  have  I  any 
intention  of  passing  judgment  on  the  consciences  of 
individuals.  Still,  I  maintain,  that  in  the  minds  of  an 
impartial  general  public,  the  mere  broad  objective  fact, 
that  men  who  are  specially  bound,  by  their  very  pro- 
fesfflon  as  clergymen,  as  well  as  by  solemn  vow  and 
express  declarations,  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  obey  its  rulers,  should,  by 
their  public  writings  and  acts,  cast  open  discredit  upon  its 
recognised  formal  teaching,  and  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  its  vahd  authority,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
continue  to  hold  ofSces  as  ministers  and  pastors  within  its 
communion,  and  partake  of  its  emoluments  and  privileges, 
is  something  which,  when  only  stated,  and  far  more  when 
defended  and  approved  of,  shocks  at  once  the  natmal 
moral  sense,  as  tending  to  loosen  and  subvert  those  first 
principles  of  honesty,  equity,  and  Justice,  which  are  ordin- 
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arily  held  to  be  of  obligation  in  all  matters  of  hnman  contract 
and  mutual  engagement.  And  it  is  simply  inconceivable, 
that  thosn  who  claim  authority  in  the  Anglican  Church 
could,  with  any  self-reject,  regard  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  O.C.R.  sot  forth  in  its  Pastoral,  as  othenviee 
than  dishonest,  insulting,  and  rebeUious. 

But  apart  from  the  mora!  aspect  of  the  case,  there  ig  in 
it  the  most  manifest  absurdity.  Who  ever  heard  of  indivi- 
dual private  members  of  any  society  claiming  the  right  and 
power  to  endow  the  body  corporate  with  what  is  really 
a  new  life  and  organisation,  to  revahdate  what  they  may 
consider  the  doubtful  prerogatives  of  its  government,  to 
invest  this  with  new  jurisdiction,  and  the  re-ahihty  to 
exercise  functions  which  it  has  dehberately  renonnced! 
And  it  is  this  that  the  O.C.K.  undertakes  to  do  for  the 
Church  of  England,  It  would  change  her  express  and 
formal  teaching,  especially  on  the  sacraments,  by  the  snb- 
stitution  of  a  new  rule  of  faith,  and  a  new  creed  for  the 
acceptance  of  her  children.  "The  Church  of  England.' 
Bjiys  Dr.  Lee,  "  thought  fit  to  retain  the  two  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist;  it  has  intentionally  altered  the 
nlcf  and  vaUd  sacramental  service  of  Confirmation,  and 
dehberately  dropped  the  apostohc  and  universal  practice  of 
Unction;"  so  that  "the  new  rite  of  Confirmation  icoj  a  new 
rite  and  nothing  more — but  no  sacrament."  The  Pastoral 
witncHBCs  to  "the  total  abolition  in  the  Church  of  Englami 
of  tho  apostolic  practice  of  anointing  tlie  sick  with  oil' 
This  is,  as  everybody  knows,  only  in  accordance  with  the 
formal  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  sacrameolB 
in  her  25th  Article,  which  declares  that  "  Those  five  com- 
monly called  sacraments,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  aacn- 
mcnts  of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of 
the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of 
Ufe  allowed  in  the  Scriptures ;"  and  goes  on  to  show  that 
they  have  not  the  proper  uatnre  of  sacraments,  "  for  that 
they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God." 

But  the  Prelates  of  the  Order  can  now  say:  "None 
avons  change  tout  cela  " — We,  by  the  favour  of  God,  are 
now  enabled  to  restore  Extreme  Unction.  In  virtue  of 
the  plenary  authority  to  Us  belonging.  We  do  hereby  pro- 
scribe and  utterly  condemn  all  such  Anghcan  teaching  and 
practice  as  the  work  of  "  profane  innovators,  fanatics  and 
traitors,  (so  called)  'reformers,'  who  robbed  our  defencde» 
ancestors  of  their  lawful  spiritual  rights;"  and  We  do,  by 
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these  preeeute,  notify  to  all  men  that  "  akeadj  there  are 
representativee  of  our  Order  in  almost  every  English 
dioceee,  our  duly  appointed  officers,  who,  having  severally 
introduced  the  simple  but  perfect  sacramental  machinery, 
by  which  persons  within  the  Estabhahment  can  be  first 
securely  and  validly  made  members  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  then  fed  and  fortified  by  tho  Seven  Sacramenta  of  the 
Church  Universal,  (will)  unostentatiously  govern  them  in  all 
things  lawfuL"  Furthermore,  for  this  end,  and  by  the 
same  plenary  authority  to  Us  belonging.  We  authorise  the 
use  of  the  ancient  Sarum  Liturgy  fur  Mass,  in  place  of  the 
AngUcan  "  mongrel,  mutilate^  and  bald  service  for  the 
Lord's  Supper  now  in  public  use,"  and  a  form  for  com- 
munion under  one  kind  for  chapels  and  oratories,  in  which, 
by  Our  sanction,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  reserved.  We  issue, 
moreover  a  pontifical  containing  new  and  valid  forms  for 
Confirmation  with  use  of  Chrism,  for  consecration  of  bishops, 
and  admission  to  the  other  Orders,  including  the  Sub- 
diaconate  and  the  Minor  Orders,  which  We,  by  the  same 
plenary  authority  to  Us  belonging,  have  revived  in  the 
Church  of  England.  And  the  aforesaid  forms,  and  none 
other,  We,  bythese  presents,  do  decree  for  and  enjoin  upon 
all  members  of  our  Order,  &G?- 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  Prelates  of  the 
O.CR.  do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  all  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  only  within  the  limits  of  their  Order — that 
this  is  a  purely  voluntary  association,  and  that  they  force 
their  authority  on  no  one.  This  line  of  defence,  however, 
is  untenable.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  associates  of 
the  O.CR.  are  all  members  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
and,  as  such,  are  subject  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesias- 
tical to  its  authority ;  and  it  is  within  this  communion,  and 
over  its  members,  that  the  Prelates  assume  to  exercise  acts, 
which  undoubtedly  appertain  to  jurisdiction  of  the  highest 
order,  and  such  as  coma  emanate  lawfully  from  the  supreme 
authority  alone.  That  this  must  be  the  view  of  the 
Anglican  bishops  themselves,  is  at  once  evident,  if  from 
this  fact  alone ;  that  they  always  give  dimissoriaJ  letters 
when  any  one  of  their  respective  subjects  are  to  be 
ordained  by  a  bishop  in  another  diocese ;  and  that  a  bishop 
who  confirms  or  ordainB  in  any  diocese  not  his  own,  neces- 
sarily requires  a  grant  or  permission  irom  the  Ordinary  of 
that  See. 

'  See  Btuimm  Magatdne,  Febniar;  1679. 
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It  could  Bcarcely  be  expected  tbat  the  principles  and 
action  of  the  O.C.B.  should  generally  find  favour  m  High 
Church  quarters.  And  Dr.  Lee  takes  note  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing charges  brought  against  the  Order  by  the  AngiicftB 
Society  of  the  Holy  CroBB:— 

1.  That  it  denies  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  bdccm- 
sors  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  PauhnuB  in  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  aud  York,  thereby  sinning  against  Catholic 
obedience. 

2.  That  it  proposes  to  set  up  a  new  Episcopate  dwtitats 
of  all  spiritual  junsdictiou,  and  consequently  schiamaticsL 

To  the  first  charge  Dr.  Lee  replies ;  "  It  is  quite  inac- 
curate and  untrue  that  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  Drs.  Tait 
and  Thomson  has  ever  or  anywhere  been  denied  by  liie 
O.C.B.  The  only  '  lawftd  jurisdiction '  those  dignitahes 
either  claim  or  possef^  is  the  JTirisdiction  which  is  bestowed 
upon  them  by  tne  law  of  the  land,  and  comes  in  Endaai 
solely  and  altogether  from  the  Queen,  the  ^acknowledged) 
source  of  all  juriadiction-"  Such  "  lawful  jurisdiction,"  he 
implies,  is  not  spiritual  at  all,  but  purely  and  simply  t«ot- 
poral  in  its  nature ;  and  all  this,  he  says,  is  freely  adinitted 
by  the  bishops  themselves  in  their  oath  of  homage.  He 
adds,  moreover,  that  "  this  no  reasonable  being  can  den;, 
and  no  member  of  the  O.C.R.  desires  to  do  so."  The 
answer  may  be  ingenious,  but  is  scarcely  relevant ;  since 
clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  objectors,  latr/ul  jurudietion  has 
a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Dr.  Lee  uses  it 
They,  of  course,  mean  valid  spiritual  jurisdiction  sanctiooed 
by  t&vine  and  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  this.  Dr.  Lee  denies 
the  Anglican  bishops  have  or  claim,  so  that  he  really  admita 
the  chai'ge  made  by  the  society  to  be  a  true  one.  This  i« 
confirmed  by  his  own  express  words :  *'  The  true  spiritiuJ 
jurisdiction  of  tJie  See  of  Canterbury  notoriously  lapsed  it 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole."  And  he  contemptuously 
scouts  the  society's  assertion  that  it  '*  remained  vested  some- 
how or  otiier  m  certain  sufiragan  bishops,  as  '  childiE'i 
fooling,'  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that  those  who 
are  supremely  ignorant  of  anything  relating  either  to 
Orders  or  jurisdiction — a  considerable  multitude— are  often 
willingly  duped  by  the  anonymous  autbors  of  such  bold 
and  baseless  assertions." 

His  answer  to  the  second  charge  is  somewhat  strange^ 
"  It  may  be  truly  asserted,"  he  says,"  that  Uie  Prelates  (S 
the  O.C.R,  have  claimed  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  whatevw, 
save  such  as  ie  granted  by  the  society  which  they  have 
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been  appointed  to  rule."  This  may  be  a  trnistn,  bnt  is  no 
reptj  to  the  charge.  The  fact  remains,  as  has  been  aheady 
abondantlyflhown — and  it  ie  implied  in  the  charge — that  the 
Prelates  of  the  O.CB.  assume  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  highest  kind  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  over  its 
members,  who,  in  matters  of  religion,  are  under  its 
authority.  Dr.  Lee  says  that  the  claim  of  the  Prelates  does 
not  go  beyond  the  grant  of  the  society ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  more  they  could  claim,  since  in  virtue  of  that 
grant  their  authority  is  plenary.  The  question  of  course 
still  remains  unanswered :  How  did  the  society  become 
poseeesed  of  the  right  to  have  episcopal  prelates,  and  to 
grant  them  jurisdiction  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Lee  adds :  "  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
because  s  bishop  be  destitute  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  that 
he  is '  consequently  schismatical.'  These  are  hasty  '  views,' 
without  either  sound  foundation  or  theolo^cal  accuracy." 

It  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  a  bishop  without  juris- 
diction may  be  no  schismatic :  there  are  many  such  bishops 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  to  say  this,  is  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  charge ;  for  there  is  no  parity  between  "  a  bishop 
destitute  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,"  and  "  a  new  episcopate 
proposed  to  be  set  up,  destitute  of  all  spiritual  jurisdiction:'* 
this  latter  obviously  implies,  by  its  very  terms  and  by  its 
context,  an  organised  institution  of  bishops  devoid  of 
jurisdiction,  yet  unlawfully  asBuming  its  exercise.  And  it 
IS  no  hasty  view,  but  a  sound  theological  truth,  accurately 
expressed,  that  such  an  episcopate  is  schismatical 

Dr.  Lee  however  protests,  and  "  Laurence  Bishop  of 
Caerieon  "  joins  in  the  protest,  that  nothing  schismatical, 
from  an  Anghcan  point  of  view,  has  been  done  by  the 
Order.  "No  (Anghcnn)  dioccKc  was  in  any  way  invaded. 
No  lawful  episcopal  rights  were  intruded  upon.  Strange 
as  this  may  read  to  some,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true. 
The  grand  act  of  charity  and  benevolence  thiis  rendered 
to  those  CathoUc  Reunionists  in  the  Church  of  England 
^vho  can  look  beyond  the  length  of  their  own  noses  was 
moreover,  no  injury  to  any  diocesan  prelate,  and  no 
contempt  of  lawful  authority."  "  We  boldly  afl5rm — we 
challenge  contradiction  here — ^that  in  all  we  have  done  we 
have  not  violated  one  single  known  law  of  the  English 
Church.  We  have  not  transgressed  the  limits  of  her 
authoritative  teaching,  fairly  interpreted  (as  by  I'ract  xc.)," 
I  have  already  accepted  the  challenge,  and  have  proved  the 
contradictory  of  the  affirmation  to  my  own  impartial  specn- 
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lative  salisfaction.  And  1  should  conceive  that  my  con- 
tention on  this  point  will  approve  itself  to  Anglican 
authority. 

I  quite  admit  however  that,  according  to  Dr.  Lee'sown 
view,  Dis  protest  holds  good ;  and  that  the  affirmation  may 
well  challenge  contradiction.  For  the  Church  of  England 
having  lost  all  vestige  of  corporate  entity  and  its  bJshopR 
all  spiritual  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  as  Dr.  Lee  assures  ae, 
there  is  left,  in  fact,  no  Anglican  Ordinary,  Diocese,  eccle- 
siastical law,  authoritative  teaching,  or  Church  at  all,  in  any 
proper  sense ;  since  each  and  all  of  these  neceeearily  imply 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  of  which  they  are  strictly  correlative 
terms,  and  without  it  have  no  real  existence.  Aiid,oi 
course,  if  there  are  no  dioceses  to  invade,  nor  any  lawful 
episcopal  rights  to  be  intruded  upon,  and  no  Englit^ 
Cnurch  exists,  it  is  most  true,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a 
truism  to  assert  that  the  O.C.R.  has  neither  invaded  or 
intruded  upon  them,  nor  has  tranBgressed  the  authoritative 
teaching,  or  any  known  law  of  the  English  Church. 

Apart  from  its  connection  with  the  Church  of  EnglsDil, 
the  U.C.R.  is,  iu  truth,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  little, 
new,  independent,  Chiu-ch  of  its  own.  Dr.  Lee  take* 
Father  Hutton  somewhat  severely  to  task  for  charging  ^e 
O.C.R-  with  aiming  at  the  formation  of  a  new  Churcli,and 
saye  this  "  is  simply  inexact,' and  obviously  ridiculous,  mere 
random  rhetoric."  Whilst  admitting  to  the  full  Father 
Hutton's  assertion  as  regards  the  endeavour  to  make  a  new 
Chiirch  of  England,  1  go  further  and  maintain  that  the 
now  '  petite  eglise '  is  already  formed.  The  O.C.R  it»elf 
constitutes  in  fact  a  Httle  independent  Church,  very  Enng, 
and  self-sufficing.  It  has  taken  up  "  an  impregoable 
position,  with  a  sure  foundation  built  upon  the  Rock,  is 
fully  equipped,  with  divine  instruments  and  materials,  with 
a  simple  but  perfect  sacramental  machinery,  and  has  secured 
the  keys  of  the  citadel  of  truth,"  It  has  everything  to  make 
and  provision  a  Chiircli,anindepeDdentepiscopal8UcceeeioD, 
with  plenary  aiithority  to  create  bishoprics,  to  preconiw 
bishops  with  titles,  to  convoke  sj^ods,  issue  Pastorals,  pro- 
mulgate doctrinal  and  discipUnaty  Decrees,  reetore  lort 
Sacraments,  revive  obsolete  Orders  and  antiquated  Seee, 
authorise  Pontificals  with  its  own  Forms  for  Saciamests 
and  Rites,  arrange  its  Liturgy,  exercise  jurisdictioD,  eojoui 
obedience  on  its  clergy,  impose  terms  of  Communion  odiIb 
associates,  'securely  make  persons  within  tiie  Estahlishioait 
members  of  the  dhurch  of  God,  feed,  fortify,  unostent*- 
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tiouBly  govern  them,  supply  their  neede  bj  grace,  and 
preserve  ever  the  unalterable  Divine  deposit  on  behalf  of 
its  Divine  Giver.' 

It  is  entirely  independent,  and  subject  to  no  external 
jurisdiction  or  control.  Whilst  exempt,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  all  laws,  definitions,  decisions,  penalties,  censures, 
irreg^arities,  interdicts,  impediments,  &c.,  which  are  of 
binding  force  for  Cathohcs  in  their  Communion  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  owing  no  obedience,  within  its  own  sphere  at  least, 
to  any  authority  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  enjoys  the 
singular  happiness  of  being  able  to  av^  itself  of  whatever 
it  ma^  judge  to  be  for  its  own  advantage  in  both.  And 
thus  it  claims  as  its  right  an  eclectic  use  of  all  Canon  law 
whatsoever,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  that  may  suit  its 
turn,  and  of  any  exemptions,  privileges,  or  immunities,  that 
have  ever  been  granted  in  fecial  cases.' 

It  thus,  so  to  say,  occupies  a  little  house  of  its  own  in 
'  no  man's  land,'  seu-contamod  and  completely  famished, 
and  wiU  not  suffer  any  from  without  to  meddle  in  its 
concerns.  Hard  by  is  a  large,  roomy,  commodious,  but 
much  dilapidated  State  mansion,  in  which  it  holds  a 
certain  interest,  and  which  claims  over  it  some  nominal 
right  of  seigniory — this  the  '  petite  6glise '  expects  ere  long 
wul  fall  in  to  itself,  and  then  will  renew  and  settle  it  after 
its  own  fashion,  and  already  io  this  view  is  making  some 
needful  prehminary  arrangements. 

Dr.  Lee's  answer  to  ^ther  Button's  charge  that  the 
CCR.  Rulers  are  thus  endeavouring  to  form  a  new  Church, 
is  characteristic. 

He  says :  "  It  is  exactly  and  precisely  what  they  have 
not  done.  There  is  only  one  Oiurch — into  whicn  both 
Father  Button  and  those  Rulers  whom  he  condemns  were 
alike  admitted  by  the  one  door — Baptism.  If,  in  either 
case,  there  had  been  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  supposed 
baptism  of  either,  conditional  baptism,  for  greater  caution, 
would  have  followed  as  an  obvious  duty  and  as  a  matter  of 
couise.''  According  to  this  reasoning  then,  all  who  are 
validly  baptised,  whether  Cathohcs,  Protestants,  AngUcans, 
Reunioniste,  Dissenters,  &c. — Father  Hutton  and  the  O.CHR. 
Prelates  included — are  ahke  boused  in  "  the  one  only 
Church."     Consequently  Christendom  is  united,  and  what 

■  It  ia  OD  this  priiunple  alone  Dr.  Lee'a  juBtiScation  of  the  omission 
of  all  lefereace  to  peTpetual  chastity  in  the  O.C.K.  Form  for  otdainuu 
a  SnbdeACOD  is  reanj  tiased.     See  tus  Article,  timeleeitth  Ceatmy,  p.  749, 
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are  called  separate  Omrches,  sohismatical  or  heretical,  and 
the  variouB  Ctuistian  Sects,  have  no  real  existence,  as  ench; 
bnt  are  merely  subjective  ideas  or  aspects  of  **  the  one  only 
Church."  Here,  however,  we  would  observe  that  thu 
"one  only  Church  "  mast  be  either  a  visible  body  with  a 
distinct  corporate  entity,  or  not  If  it  m  sach  a  body,  wid 
baptised  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  are  both  alike  in  it, 
that  is,  already  corporately  united,  then  evidently  the  O.C.B. 
is  8uperflu<ms,  and  ite  occupation  is  gone.  If,  on  the  contrsuy, 
the  "  one  only  Church  "  U  not  a  visible  body  at  all,  and  has 
no  distinct  corporate  entity,  then  clearly  the  very  idea  of 
an  O.GR.  at  all,  is  preposterous. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  Dr.  Lee  makes  baptism  his  only 
essential  principle  of  Catholic  unity,  so  also  would  he  dedve 
from  the  rigjht  to  revalidate  doubtful  baptism,  the  jnstifica- 
tion  for'receiving  conditional  Confirmation  and  Ordtsrs :  tiaa 
he  maintains  is  a  clear  logical  sequence.  "  Of  course,"  he 
says,  "it  follows  that  a  similar  practice"  (whereby  is  meant 
a  right  to  conditional  reception  of  sacraments)  "  would 
logically  ensue  in  all  sacraments  which  impart  a  charact«r.* 
And  again  :  "  Such  a  very  sweeping  statement  (viz.  Fathffl 
Button's)  is  of  course  quite  as  much  against  conditional 
baptism,  as  against  conditional  Confirmation  or  Orders;  if 
the  second  be  wrong  and  sinful,  the  first  is  wrong  and  an- 
hil  likewise."  But  pace  Dr.  Lee,  this  is  not  a  case  for  logic 
at  all,  but  for  Theology,  for  positive  law,  and  eccleeJaetical 
prescription. 

For  the  right  to  receive  baptism  conditionally  in  case 
of  doubt  as  to  its  former  due  administration.  Dr.  Lee 
appeals  to  the  positive  prescription  of  the  Church  of  Englaud ; 
and  in  virtue  thereof,  and  according  to  the  form  and  By  the 
lawful  minister  prescribed  by  that  Church,  the  baptism  a 
revalidated — and  lawfully  so,  on  Anglican  principles.  So 
far,  so  good.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  aa  Auglican 
clergyman  who  has  doubts  as  to  the  vahdity  of  his  Confir- 
mation or  Orders,  has  the  same  warrant  for  demanding  the 
conditional  collation  of  these  rites  ?  Certainly  not :  since  do 
appeal  can  be  made  here  aa  in  the  case  of  doubtful  Baptism, 
to  any  positive  rule  of  the  Church  of  England — whidi, 
moreover,  nowhere  teaches  that  the  omission  of  any  par- 
ticular points  in  the  service  for  their  administration  would 
invalidate  these  rites,  or  that  they  impart  any  character 
at  all.  But  waiving  the  appeal  to  positive  Anghcan  law 
on  the  matter,  the  most  that  a  clergyman,  who  has  a  w^- 
grounded  doubt  (dubium  facti)  as  to  "his  vaUd  Confirmatioo 
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and  Orders,  or  who  has  had  to  have  his  donbt&I  Baptism 
revalidated,  could,  on  Anglican  priDciples,  be  allowed  to  do, 
would  be,  to  Beek  for  conditional  Confirmation  and  Orders 
from  hie  AnelicaD  bishop,  according  to  the  prescribed 
forms  of  the  C^wch  of  England.  If,  however,  an  Anglican 
clergyman  has  a  practical  doubt  as  to  the  vaUdily  of  the 
prescribed  forme  themselves  (dtdnum  juris),  ho  dare  not  in 
conecieDce  seek  to  have  them  reiterated,  or  remain  any 
Icmgerin  communion  with  that  Church,  without  grievous  ein. 
What  is  clearly  against  all  reason  and  logical  consistencj 
is,  for  Anglican  clergymen  to  have  their  Baptism  revahdated 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Qiurch  of  England  in 
virtue  of  her  poeitire  permission  or  injuuction,  and  then, 
on  the  strength  of  this  mjuuctioD,  praetically  to  invahdato 
her  authority,  and  to  cast  contempt  upon  her  ordinances, 
by  getting  Anglican  rites  changed  for  them  into  sacraments, 
which,  as  such,  she  repudiates — and  that  by  ministers  un- 
authorised by  her,  and  with  sacramental  forms  she  has 
deliberately  rejected,  and  replaced  by  her  own  non- 
sacramental  services ;  and  then  for  these  clergymen  still  to 
hold  office,  and  minister  in  the  Anglican  communion. 
What  is  certainly  against  logic,  and  theology  too,  is  for 
clergymen  in,  what  is  to  them,  a  doubtful  Church  to  make 
their  doubtful  Confirmation  and  Orders,  the  plea  for  re- 
vahdating  their  Baptism,  and  then  to  make  their  revah- 
dated Baptism  the  ground  for  obtaining  wholly  new  and 
valid  Coimrmation  and  Orders  from  an  entirely  foreign  and 
a  certainly  valid  source,  and  yet  to  remain  in  their  doubtful 
Church. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  is  surely  against  all  reason  and 
theology,  for  the  Prelates  of  the  Order  to  teach,  as  the 
"  Bishop  of  Dorchester"  fin  a  sermon  reported  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle)  and  Dr.  Lee  do,  that  Anglican  Confirmation  is 
certainly  no  saerament,  hut  only  a  new  Anglican  rite,  that  ie, 
not  Confirmation  at  all,  and  yet  for  them  to  revalidate  this 
rite  for  the  members  of  the  O.C.R.  by  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation  sub  conditione;  as  I  gather  is  their  wont 
Were  the  primitive  practice  of  washing  the  feet  still  in 
general  use,  the  O.C.R.  bishops  might  with  as  good  reason, 
according  to  their  own  principles,  supplement  or  revalidate 
this  rite  also  by  conditionat  Confirmation. 

But  I  have  said  more  than  enough  on  the  anomalous 
poeidon  of  the  O.C.R.  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  on  the  unreasonable  principles,  and  many  mcon- 
Kistencies  of  the    Society  itself;    and    it    only   remains 
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for  me  to  treat  briefly  of  its  relation  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

We  have  aJready  seen  that  that  Church  is,  according  to 
the  principles  of  her  faith,  by  divine  right,  eovereign  and 
supreme  in  Christendom;  tLat  all  spiritual  jurieoictioD 
belongs  exclusively  to  her ;  that  all  orders  and  sacnunenta 
are  iu  her  keeping ;  and  consequently  to  obtain  them  with- 
out  her  sanction,  and  out  of  her  communion,  is  unlawful, 
and  per  se  sacrilegious ;  and  that  the  assumption  of  an; 
epiritiial  jurisdiction,  not  derived  from  her,  is  null  and  voii 
Hence  the  principles  and  plan  of  action  of  the  O.CR.  are, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  both  anri-Catholic  and 
immoral. 

We  know  what  would  be  thought  of  some  secret 
society  in  the  civil  state,  which  should  by  clandeetiiM 
means  usurp  to  itself,  powers,  functions  and  digniliea, 
derivable  rightly  from  the  sovereign  authority  alone — and 
should  do  this  in  contravention  of  express  laws  of  the 
State,  and  in  defiance  of  its  threats  and  penalties.  Sack 
secret  combinations  are  justly  held  to  be  of  their  vctj 
nature  disloyal,  treasonable,  subversive  of  all  rightful  jnris- 
diction  and  authority,  essentially  immoral ;  and  their 
members  are  accounted  traitors  and  rebels.  The  mode  of 
action  is  radically,  ceaentially,  bad ;  and  no  end,  whatever 
it  may  be,  can  in  any  case  justify  such  means. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  according  to  CathoUc  doctriDe, 
the  principles  and  acts  of  the  O.CR.  are  of  a  like  natnie. 
Its  members  combine  together  in  a  secret  society,  without 
sanction  of  any  authority  but  their  own,  clandestinely  to 
filch  for  themselves  certain  high  powers  and  rights  dirinely 
bestowed  on  the  Cathohc  Church,  such  as  Sacred  Orden 
and  Sacraments,  and  presume  to  exercise  their  usoiped 
powers  cuntrary  to  her  formal  and  express  prohibition,  sod 
in  spite  of  her  most  grievous  threats  and  censure&  Thosi 
they  dare  to  offer  up  the  Sacrifice  of  Holy  Mass,  to  reaerre 
amongst  themselves  the  Holy  Eucharist,  to  administef 
sacraments,  and  to  perform  other  sacred  functions. 

They  claim,  moreover,  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
by  assuming  to  convoke  synods  with  the  pretenaioD  of 
due  canonical  form  and  sanction,  by  legislating  on  docbme, 
discipline,  and  rites.  They  even  make  use  of,  adapt,  revise. 
or  change  at  their  will  and  caprice  the  defined  doctrine  of 
Sacred  Umiiciie,  and  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Catholic 
Qiurch  for  their  unhallowed  work.  Their  self-titled  bidiopa 
give  themselves  episcopal  sees  and  pretended  jurisdictioiJ) 
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thus  arrogating  to  themselTes  the  prerogative  conferred  hy 
Divine  right  on  the  Chief  Pastor  alone — to  rule  the  whole  of 
Chiist's  m>ck,  and  to  divide  the  paBture  for  the  ^eep  and 
lambe ;  for  what  they  have  done  in  thJB  country  with 
Dorchester  and  Caerleon,  they  might  jofit  as  well  do  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  said  that  the  principles  and  action  of  the  O.C.R. 
are  snti-Cathohc,  and,  I  may  add,  exceptionally  and 
emphatically  ao.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  just 
those  very  acta,  by  which  the  members  of  the  Order  are 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  AngUcans,  are  acta  most  gravely 
forbidden  by  the  Catholic  Church  under  her  severest 
penaltieB.  And  ao,  beeidea  any  ceoauree  to  which  non- 
CathoUcs  in  general  may  be  hable,  the  clerical  members  of 
the  O.C.R.,  by  their  clandeatine  ordination,  their  heretical 
or  schiamabcal  succession ;  their  reception  of  other 
eacraments;  their  exercise  of  Orders,  in  eaying  Mass, 
ordaining  and  administering  the  sacraments ;  by  their  new- 
formed  basis  of  faith ;  their  appeal  to  a  General  CouncU ; 
their  constitution  of  episcopal  sees — by  each  and  all  of 
these  several  acta — incur,  ipso  facto,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  CathoUc  Church,  not  only  criminal  clericu  irregularity, 
but  suspension  and  excommunication  laUe  tententicr, 
^ecially  reserved  for  absolution  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
Moreover,  all  exercise  of  their  Orders  is  held  to  be  sacri- 
legious, and  their  absolution  irom  sin  in  the  tribunal  of 
Penance  to  be  utterly  invalid  and  worthless,  besides  being 
also  an  act  of  sacrilege.  Thus,  ao  far  from  being  more 
Cathohc  or  Roman  than  other  Anghcans — notwithstanding 
their  advanced  opinions,  leanings,  and  aspirations — they  are 
really  in  a  worse  position  as  regards  the  CathoUc  Church; 
and  were  they  to  oe  reconciled  with  her  (as  we  trust  many 
may)  they  would  have  to  seek  for  special  absolution  from 
cenaures  incurred  by  their  acts  as  members  of  the  O.C.R., 
over  and  above  whatever  else  to  which  they  might  have 
rendered  theniselveB  liable. 

This  view  of  the  poation  of  the  O.C.R.  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  very  plainest  teaching  of  the  CathoUc 
Church,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  treatise  of  her  theology. 
And  to  take  a  contrary  view  would  be  an  impUcit  denial 
of  the  principles  of  her  Faith  ;  whilst  for  a  Catholic  openly 
and  formally  to  defend  or  to  commend  the  poncy  and 
action  of  the  O.C.R.  would  render  him  in  imminent  danger 
of  ipto  facto  incurring  the  Church's  censures. 

Hence  we  can  now  prize  at  its  true  value  the  suggestion 
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of  Dr.  Lee,  that  the  tone  and  terms  of  the  Pastoral  Betting 
forth  the  principles  and  doinga  of  the  Order,  a  single  clause 
excepted,  met  with  almost  muTersal  oommendatiou  from 
<Jatholic8  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
quartera 

So  far  from  Catholics  in  general  finding  any  satiefEtctioD 
in  the  knowledge  that  there  are  valid  Orders  and  Sacra- 
ments amongst  Anglicans,  they  are  thereby  rather  filled 
with  sorrow  and  dismay  at  the  thought  of  the  multiplied 
sacrileges  and  indignities  to  which  all  they  hold  most 
sacred  and  divine  will  be  too  surely  exposed.  We  rejuice 
indeed  to  know  that  there  is  ontside  the  Church  much  of 
revealed  reli^on,  and  of  Christian  principles,  still  aurviving 
and  yielding  its  fruit ;  and  the  more  we  can  think  there  is, 
the  more  we  rejoice.  We  rejoice  too  at  the  re-awakemng 
to  the  light  of  Catholic  truth  that  is  again  dawning  over 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen ;  and  knowmg  u 
we  do  that  the  perception  of  truth  is  gradual  and  slow,  asd 
manifests  itself  (Aversely  in  diverse  souls,  we  should  be 
very  patient  and  forbearing,  ever  ready  to  excuse  and 
overlook  inconsistency  and  error  where  we  can,  consideriiig 
with  howmuchofneceBSarymieconception  and  prejudice  and 
dawning  light  is  mingled ;  and  should  hope  on  with  charityin 
God's  good  time,  for  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  illuminadoa 
But  even  so,  we  must  not  omit  in  season  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  though  it  may  sound  severe,  especially  when  enot 
is  made  openly  to  wear  a  fietitiaus  garb,  and  what  is  wrong 
is  publicly  advocated  as  though  it  were  right.  And  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  certain  moral  dispodtionE  of 
heart,  which  ethically  are  more  in  harmony  with  funda- 
mental Catholic  principles  than  mere  intellectual  light  and 
appreciation  of  objective  truth,  and  that  these  ai'e,  most 
especially,  docility  and  obedience.  And  granted  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  what  she  claims  to  be — a  divine 
institution — all  must  see  that  these  moral  dispositiona  have 
necessarily  with  her  the  first  place.  Since  she  is  the  divine 
teacher,  all  who  would  seek  union  with  her,  must  come  to 
learn  religious  truth  from  her  lips  alone.  Since  she  bas 
divine  authority,  they  must  be  obedient  to  her  voica 
Hence,  those  who  in  their  former  religious  sphere  have  set 
themselves  up  at  will  to  be  masters  and  teachers,  and 
shown  themselves  independent  and  indocile  towards  the 
authority  to  which  they  professed  and  engaged  to  be  sub- 
ject, should  they  not  in  measure  first  unlearn  themselves, 
would  notwithstanding  their  clearer  perception  of  truth, 
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bardlj  find  a  coagemal  home  in  the  CathoUc  Church. 
Whereas  those  who  practise  snhmissioD  and  obedience  to 
the  authority  under  which  they  are  eet,  and  bo  long  as 
they  hold  it  to  be  true,  though  with  less  knowledge  of 
dogmatic  truth,  have  dispositions  more  akin  to  Cauiohc 
principles,  may  be  nearer  to  the  kdngdom  of  God,  and 
more  m  the  way  of  His  blessing. 

To  sum  up.  For  the  Corporate  Union  of  moral  bodies, 
in  any  definite  and  proper  sense,  unity  of  spirit  is  just  as 
necessary,  8S  that  one  soul  andlife  should  animate  the  whole 
physical  human  frame.  No  two  things  of  totally  different 
and  contrary  natures  can  be  in  either  physical  or  moral 
union,  with  the  continued  existence  of  each.  The  two 
parties  in  question,  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome, 
are  in  their  whole  principles  and  nature  essentially  mutually 
opposed  one  to  the  other :  one  common  spirit  cannot  am- 
mate  both.  The  Catholic  Church  cannot  change  her 
faith ;  the  Church  of  England,  regarded  in  its  spiritual 
aspect,  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  change. 
Hence  reunion  is  not  possible.  The  O.CR^  which  volun- 
teers its  mediation,  is  by  its  nature  unacceptable  to  either 
f>arty ;  it  has  a  spirit  and  principles  of  its  own,  which  be- 
ong  to  neither,  and  are  equally  opposed  to  both ;  whilst 
its  mode  of  action  for  the  cause  it  undertakes,  is  the  worst 
possible  on  every  account.  I  may  add,  that  a  reunion  of 
separate  moral  bodies  can  be  effected  only  by  the  mutual 
action  of  their  responsible  ruling  authorities.  Now,  since 
the  secular  power  originally  Beparated  the  National  Church 
of  England  from  Home,  made  it  what  it  is,  and  continues 
to  mamtain  and  rule  it^,  no  other  authority  tiian  that  of  the 
State  could  properly  negotiate  terms  of  reunion  with  the 
Holy  See.  J?  or  myself,  looking  at  the  matter  speculatively, 
I  should  regard  any  such  reumon,  if  initiated  by  the  Crown, 
the  Legislature,  or  the  Executive  Government,  to  be  far 
more  within  the  range  of  practical  possibilities,  than  if 
attenmted  by  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  that,  if,  through  example 
shown  in  high  quarters,  and  through  legalised  public  recog- 
nition of  the  Catholic  rehgion,  the  many  social  hindrauces, 
drawbacks,  and  discouragements  to  its  profession  were 
removed ;  and  if  the  Cathohc  Church  had  all  facihties  at 
its  disposal  to  make  its  doctrines  known,  and  its  moral  and 
religious  influence  felt,  a  large  number  both  of  the  English 
clergy  and  laity  would  he  led  in  course  of  time  to  embrace 
its  faith ;  and  even  Corporate  Reunion  eventually  might 
not  be  impossible. 
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But  tluB  18  only  epecnlation,  and  not  practicaL  One 
thing,  at  least,  in  this  long  discoBsion  is  practical  and  cer- 
tain, and  that  is :  if  Corporate  Reunion  be  of  such  great 
importance  as  the  O.CK.  holds  it  to  be,  then  individnal 
reunion  must  be  of  an  importance  far  more  person^y 
pressing. 

"  Fugite  de  medio  Babytonis,  et  ealvet  ounaqDisqne 
animam  suam."  {Jer.  li.  6,  45.) 

Thomas  Livins,  C.SS.E. 


CONFRATERNITIES— THEIR  OBJECT  AND  USE. 

CONFRATERNITIES  mean  the  amalghmation  of  tha 
faithiiil  for  works  of  charity  or  piety,  ^vith  the  approval 
and  under  the  guidance  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  They 
are  called  into  existence  by  the  Bishops,  or,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  directly  by  Papal  Bulls  or  decrees ;  but  in  all  cases, 
whether  they  exist  in  parochial  churches,  orin  the  churches 
or  oratories  of  rehgioua  communities,  they  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary;  in  parochial  chureha 
the  parish  priest  is,  ex  ojtcio,  the  miritual  director,  upon 
whom  they  depend  for  all  ecclesiastical  functJone,  and 
the  administration  of  their  temporal  goods.  For  their  exact 
.  position  in  the  Church,  and  all  ecclesiastical  legjalation 
regarding  them,  the  reader  may  he  referred  to  Ferrarie, 
Article  III.,  under  the  heading  Con/ratemitas ;  Bouii, 
De  Epiecopo,  tom,  2,  p.  317 ;  Manuale  Juris  Canonici,  by 
D,  CraiBSon,  fifth  edition,  page  431 ;  and  the  Sulpice  Treatise 
on  Canon  Law,  fifth  edition,  page  465. 

There  are  some  facts  regardiug  Confraternities  whicli 
are  of  great  importance.  In  the  first  place,  though  they 
are  of  comparatively  modem  origin,  yet  they  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  more  especially  in  new 
countries  and  in  Enghsh-speaking  communities.  In  Irelsnd, 
at  least,  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  that  has  not  some  one  oi 
the  Confraternities  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  and  many 
think  that  they  are  the  great  means,  in  this  age,  of  pre- 
seiTing  a  spirit  of  fervour  amongst  the  people.  That  is 
the  first  great  fact,  viz.,  that  Confratemities  are  as  wide- 
spread as  the  Cathohc  Church,  and  that  they  have  tli« 
mark  of  universahty  upon  them. 

L.:,l,zi;i:,vG00ylf 
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The  second  fact  is,  that  the  Boman  Pontiflf  eacourages 
the  existence,  growtb,  tuid  extension  of  ConfiratemitieB 
in  a  most  maiteii  way ;  this  is  seen  in  the  great  oumber 
and  variety  of  privilegeB  and  indiU^enecs  imparted  from 
time  to  time  to  all  who,  either  organiee  them,  or  join  their 
raoke.  Some  national  Syaodahave  decreed  that  the  faidifiil 
who  etndiously  keep  aloof  from  them,  much  more  those 
^rho  speak  lightly  or  profanely  of  them,  have  not  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Chtirch. 

The  third  fact  need  aoaroely  be  stated,  viz.,  that  they 
are  not  neoeesaiy  for  the  Chmxsh's  existence,  or  for  the 
salvation  of  individoal  booIb,  in  the  eeoBethat  "the preach- 
ing of  the.  Word  "  and  the  administration  of  the  saorunents 
are  necessary.  These  are  divine  in  tlieir  origin,  not  eo 
Goufrateraities.  But,  if.tbey  we  not  necessary  in  the  strict 
sense,  they  are,  nevertheless,  powerful  agencies  to  induce 
Chriatians  to  ponder  often  on  their  destiny,  and  on  all 
tiieir  rehgious  and  social  duties,  whilst  they  afford  them 
attractive  opportunities  for  listening  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  receiving  the  Holy  Sacram^its  oftea  and  suitably. 

The  men  who  aim  at  blotting  out  the  name  of  God 
and  religion  from  human  traosactions,  and  who  have  sought 
and  still  seek  to  undermine  all  legitimate  authority  in  the 
world,  have  combined  with  other  men  for  these  objects ; 
and  the  measure  of  success  that  may. have  attended  their 
diabolical  efforts  depended  on  the  strength  and  oompaotnees 
of  that  combination.  In  iact,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
all-tiie  evils  by  which  religion  and  sooiety  have  been  more 
or  less  successfully  assailed  in  modem  times,  found  their 
only  strength  in  the  union  of  human  wills,  human  intellects, 
and  human  hearte ;  and  that,  in  those  countries  where 
religious  and  social  disorders  have  taken  the  fastest  hold, 
the  aggressiveness  and  strength  of  such  sinful  combination 
have  Deen  busily  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  all  social 
reforms  of  importance,  as  well  as  whatever  promotes  the 
well-being  of  numkiDd,  is  best  secured  by  legitimate 
oombtnation,  and  through  that,  by  the  mutual  heJp  and 
confidence  tiiat  spring  from  union. 

Admitting  this  to  oe  true,  and  also  that  the  souls  of  men 
must  be  saved,  kumano  modo,  not  as  those  of  angels  but  of 
men,  it  occurs  to  me  that  to  combine,  under  legitimate 
authority,  for  purposes  and  objects  that  are  higher  and  more 
lastiug  than  those  of  any  mundane  consideration,  and  to 
seoure  by  that  combinarion  the  aid  and  sympathy  and 
encouraging  example  of  all  others  who  are  earnestly  sfcriving 
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for  the  eame  end,  must  be  a  good  thing,  and  most  make  our 
success  more  certain  thao  if  we  stood  alone.  Thatispredsely 
what  every  confraternity  in  tiie  Catholic  Church  aims  at 
doing.  I  will  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  confraternities, 
or  inedtutionB  akin  to  them,  are,  in  a  certain  Beiise, 
necessary  in  the  present  age,  and  that  if  our  Irish  congre- 
gations  were  to  trust  to  the  amount  of  religious  infitniction 
and  religious  ceremonial  to  which  people  were  accustomed 
fifty  years  ago,  they  would  not  be  so  devoted  to  reli^n, 
and  BO  distrnguished  for  piety  as,  thank  God,  they  are 
to-day.  I  know  a  rural  parish  this  moment  into  which, 
about  forty  years  ago,  only  one  weekly  newspaper  used  to 
enter,  and  its  only  reader  was  the  priest  of  the  paiieb. 
That  parish  then  contained  upwards  of  seven  thousanaeoDk 
How  changed  is  the  scene  now  I  Every  household  has 
its  weekly  paper,  and  the  greater  number  enjoy  the  laxm; 
of  a"  daily ;"  the  young  people  indulge  their  tastes  for  light 
literature  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  it  is  plain  that  it^ 
cannot  be  treated  like  those  who  held  their  places  for^ 
years  back.  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  future  life,  and  be  satisfied  with 
passing  events,  which  succeed  each  other  with  such 
rapidity,  tliat  they  must  he  very  startling  to  be  remem- 
bered at  all.  We  have  plenty  of  the  present  to  occupy  i» 
Electrici^  and  stetun-power,  and  the  art  of  printing,  Diiog 
us  into  direct  and  ready  communication  with  ail  other 
people,  and  the  great  events  tiiat  affect  the  hves  of  uatiw 
are  as  familiar  to  us  now,  as  used  to  be  the  local  or  paiieh 
goeaip  to  our  ancestors  fifty  years  ago.  Living  in  an  age 
of  such  frivolous  distractions,  and  reminded  constantly  irf 
the  Mammon-worship  and  irreligion  of  all  who  have  col 
the  true  faith,  and  which  are  so  characteristic  of  our  times. 
Christians  are  naturally  more  apt  to  forget  all  supematQia] 
interests  if  not  often  and  earnestly  reminded  of  them. 
Confraternities,  well  and  wisely  directed,  will  be  the  be« 
antidote  against  these  pecnUar  spiritual  evils.  Throneh 
their  agency,  religious  instmotion  canbemore  syatemsticaOf 
and  frequently  delivered,  as  the  same  persons,  at  tiie  eame 
hour,  and  in  frequent  recurrence  assemble  in  the  church, 
where  the  members  of  confraternities  are  induced  to 
think  oftener  of  heavenly  subjects,  to  pray  better,  and 
what  is  of  the  highest  importance,  are  made  to  receive 
the  Holy  Sacraments  with  a  frequency  that  would  nevei 
exist  if  they  were  not  members  of  some  confratanitf- 
Because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  to  produce  such  renHsi 
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and  thos  often  the  only  means  by  which  the  religious 
indifilerence  that  marks  the  busy  age  in  which  we  live 
can  be  counteracted,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  con- 
fraternities, or  some  such  kindred  institutions,  are  in  a 
certain  sense  necessary. 

The  faithful  people  of  this  country  like  those  admirable 
societies,  which  should  be  rendered  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  made  to  aSord  a  rich  and  precious  treat  of 
which  all  shall  gladly  partake.  The  success  of  each 
confraternity  mainly  depends  on  the  spiritual  director, 
and  on  his  zeal  and  tact  for  organisation.  He  must 
convince  all  his  sodalists  that  he  is  in  earnest,  that 
he  loves  their  association,  and  is  jealous  of  its  fair  fame 
and  snccess.  So  long  and  only  so  long  as  the  priest  is  thus 
quahfied  to  guide  tne  confraternity  with  wisdom  and 
earnestness,  shall  it  continue  to  attract  people  to  its  ranks, 
or  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  raised  up  and  endowed  by 
the  church.  The  religious  exercises  should  be  varied,  and 
on  ordinary  occasions,  should  never  exceed  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  duration.  As  they  are  free  devotions,  as  far 
as  individuals  are  concerned,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  tedium,  and,  I  think,  that  on  any  occasion  the 
exercises  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  an  hour.  The 
rules  that  guide  confraternities  should  be  known  by  the 
members,  and  good  organisation  requires  that  they  shall 
not  be  departed  from. 

A  well-managed  confraternity  is  a  source  of  great 
blessing,  in  any  parish,  and  though  its  existence  always 
places  additional  ourthens  upon  the  priest  who  organises 
or  sustains  it,  still  he  is  amply  rewarded,  even  in  this  hfe, 
by  the  happy  homes  which  it  creates,  and  the  public  virtues 
and  social  order  which  it  fosters  amongst  his  people. 

James  Cantwell. 
{7 o  be  Continued.) 
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THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 

I. 

MlBBA    CiSTATi. 
TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   IBISH    ECCLESlASTtOAL   RI^COBD. 

Bet.  StE, — A  case  lately  came  befon  me  for  decisitm,  iriiidi, 
ns  I  caoDot  fiod  it  in  any  work  accessible  to  me,  I  would  fed  mocb 
obliged  for  a  solution. 

A  legacy  was  left  to  a  priest,  with  the  sole  condition  "  to  have 
Masses  offered  by  him  "  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Canhesaya 
Mina  Cantata,  and  charge  the  fund  for  the  same,  according  to 
the  statute  regulations  of  hia  diocese,  or  must  he  offer  all  as  Lok 
Masses,  and  thus  have  a  greater  number  offered  ? 

Pituburgh,  U.S.  Saceedos. 

Onr  correspondent  will  probably  be  diseatiBfied  ■with  ns 
if  we  give  only  a  modified  answer  to  hie  qn^stion.  Bathe 
will  remember  that  the  varioae  circumstancee  of  the  case, 
which  are  quite  famiUar  to  him,  are  unknown  to  ob.  In 
moral  caeea,  particularly,  it  is  much  easier  to  give  a  correct 
viva  voce,  than  a  written,  reply.     When  the  qnestioner  is 

S resent,  information  may  be  obtained  regarding  those  inci- 
ental  circumstances  which  so  largely  determine  the 
solution  of  the  question  at  issue. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  before  us  only  the 
neceesarity  bare  statement  of  the  case,  which  can  be  given 
in  a  short  compass,  we  can  only  fall  back  on  general  prin- 
ciples, the  statement  of  which  must  often  seem  no  bett«r 
than  an  evasion  of  the  real  difficulty. 

In  the  present  case,  then,  we  can  only  say  that  iw  ". 
we  believe  our  correspondent  would  not  be  justified  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  honorarium  he  has  received, 
by  the  honorarium  nsiiaJly  given  Du  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  a  Mi)>ga  Cantata. 

If,  for  instance,  the  bequest  is  so  small  as  to  require  the 
celebration  of  only  a  few  Masses  at  most,  it  seems  to  m 
that  it  would  not  he  lawful  to  claim,  on  acconnt  of  a  Mwa 
Cantata,  an  unusually  large  honorarium.  The  reason  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
testator,  who,  in  the  circumstances,  seems  to  require  as 
many  Masses  as  will  correspond  with  the  number  of  ordi- 
nary honoraria  contained  in  the  sum  which  he  has  given. 
But  if  the  amount  of  the  bequest  is  large,  and  consequently 
requires  the  celebration  of  a  large  number  of  Masses ;  and  if, 
in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  duty,  our  correspondent  hasi 
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within  a  fixed  time,  to  aubatitute  some  few  Mieaae  Cantatae 
for  the  usual  Low  Masses,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  may 
offbr  these  J^tae  Cantatae  for  the  testator's  intention,  and 
may  take  credit  for  these  MU»a£  Cantatae  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  honoraria. — Ed.  I.  E.  R. 


II. 
Indolgencbs. 

Bev.  Dbar  Snt,-~I  have  seen  vrith  delight  the  paper  on 
"  Purgatory,"  in  your  last  iaaue.  I  trust  that  the  good  and  learned 
divine  will  publish  many  such  leaves  from  his  Note  Books. 

The  fruits  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  expluned 
Mid  developed  by  encb  a  maeter-hand,  wonld  diffuse  a  Bfurit  of 
laating  piety  throughout  the  land. 

In  No.  21,  the  learned  writer  Bays,  "  A  person  in  a  state  of  sin 
cannot  perform  a  work  either  of  merit  or  satigfaction."  I  sfaonld 
desire  to  know  hie  views  on  the  opinion  held  by  some  thetdogiaaa, 
who  hold  that  if  you  oCet  your  Indulgences  for  the  relief  of  tb« 
Bonlfl  in  PnrgaKny,  such  Indidgences  will  benefit  them,  even 
though  at  the  time  you  had  the  misfortune  of  not  being  in  the 
slate  of  grace.  I  cannot  see  the  reason.  I  would  wish  also  to 
learn,  with  reference  to  those  who  die  with  deliberate  venial  sins 
OQ  their  souls,  at  what  particular  moment  are  those  sins  cancelled 
or  remitted.  L. 

[As  soon  aa  his  vacation  comes  to  a  close,  we  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  our  venerable  con- 
tributor the  interesting  questions  referred  to  in  our 
correspondent's  commumcation. — Ed.  I.  E.  R,] 
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lITK  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  insert  in  the  present 
tT  number  of  the  RECORD  the  full  text  of  the  Apostohc 
Letter,in  which  th.e  Supreme  PoutifFhae  recently  determined 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  by  which  bishops  are  bound  to 
offer  Mass  for  the  faithful  committed  to  their  care. 

The  exatmce  of  the  obligation  of  oHering  Mass  for  the 
people  was  undoubted,  but  the  extent  of  the  obligation,  as 
well  as  tbe  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  when  bishops 
were  concerned,  were  questions  on  which  Canonists  held 
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different  opiniotiB.  The  Propaganda  had  been  freqaentl; 
consulted  by  bishops  sabject  to  its  jurisdiction,  on  the  matter, 
Ib  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  all  future  decisioiiB,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda  was  directed  to  consolt  the 
Congregation  of  the  Council  to  which  the  decieioa  of  the 
question  more  properly  belonged.  The  following  two 
questionB  were  therefore  proposed  to  the  Sacred  Congregar 
tion : — 

I.  An  Epiicopi  leneantur  ad  litandamMisgam  pro  populo  omnibiu 
diebvs  dominicis,  eljeslia  de  praecepto,  etiam  auppretsie  f 

II.  Quattnut  negative,  quale  sit  et  qwymodo  exprimi  possit  ontu, 
qtidd  Episcopit  incumhit,  Miiaam  applicandi  pro  populo  f 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  qnestions  proposed,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  was  unwilling  to  give  a  decisive  answer  at  ooce. 
The  first  reply,  therefore,  was  to  the  foUowing  effect : — 

Ditata,  et  exqmratur  votum  trivm  Conttiltorvm,  reaesumplis  ts 
Secrttariia  Congregationum  S.  Ritvum,  el  de  Propaganda,  ormuims  ad 
rem  facienlilms. 

The  Vota  of  the  three  Conauliori  are  given  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Acta  S.  Sedis.  They  are  very  interesting,  and  will  well 
repay  perusal.  Our  available  space  does  not  permit  their  iosertion 
here.  Having  considered  the  Vola  of  these  CooBoltore,  the 
Sacred  Congregation  at  length  gave  the  following  definite  replies 
to  the  two  questions  proposed  : — 

Ad  I.  Epiecopos  teneri  ad  appUeatiortem  Missaepro  popvh:  el 
ConsulenduBi  SSmo.  ttt  decemere  dignetur,  eosdem  Mittam  pn 
populo  applicare  debere  omnibus  dominicis,  aliisqtteJestlM  diebus,  bm 
de  praecepto,  turn  tuppretsis. 

Ad  II.  Provisum  in  prima. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  application  made  to  the  Holy  Father 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  the 
Apostolic  Letter  to  which  we  have  referred  was  published.  After 
referring  to  previous  legislation  by  Popes  and  Councils,  sapporlcd 
by  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of 
Canonists,  the  Supreme  Fontiff  in  the  following  words  definitivel; 
determines  the  extent  of  the  obligation  of  bishops,  and  confirms  the 
replies  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council: — 

"  His  itaque  omoibus  diu  multumque  considcratis,  auditisqoe 
Venerabilium  Fratrum  Vestromm  S.R.E,  Cardinalinm  Conolii 
Tridentini  interpretum  senteotiis,  decemimus  et  declanunus,  omnes 
et  singnloB  Episcopos,  quacumque  dignitate,  etiam  Cardinalitia, 
auctos,  item  Abbates  jurisdictionem  quasi  episcopalem  in  Cleram 
et  populum  cum  territorio  separato  habentes,  in  Dominicis  aliisqne 
testis  diebus,  qui  ex  praecepto  adhnc  servantur,  et  qui  ex  dienun 
de  praecepto  festorum  nnmoro  sublati  sunt,  omni  exiqnitstis 
reditnum  excusatione  aut  alia  quavis  exceptione  remota,  ad  Missam 
pro  populo  sibi  commisso  celebrandam  et  spplicandam  teneri." 
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"Et  ne  cni  dubitatione  oditns  pateat,  declaramtu,  eoadem 
Episcopos  et  AbbataB  hnic  officio  satis  esse  factunw  per  celebrationem 
et  ^plicationem  tuuns  Missae  pro  univeno  popnlo  sibi  commisso, 
etiamsi  duas  vel  plores  Dioceses  et  Abbatias  aeque  principaliter 
ooitas  regant." 

From  this  and  other  decisions  recently  given  we  ma;  infer : — 

1.  That  Bishops  are  bound  to  applj  the  H0I7  Sacrifice  for  all 
the  people  commitbxl  to  their  care,  on  the  same  dajs  that  Parish 
Priests  are  bound  to  offer  Mass  for  their  parishioners. 

2.  That  one  Mass  will  satisfy  this  obligation  in  case  of  a  Bishop 
or  Abbot,  even  though  he  may  rule  two  or  more  dioceses  which 
have  been  united  aeque  principaliter,  or  with  a  union  which 
extinguishes  the  separate  and  distinct  rights  of  each,  and  renders 
the  two  former,  one  diocese. 

3.  That  a  Bishop  is  bound  by  this  obligation  onfy  after  ha 
takes  possession  of  his  diocese. 

4.  That  merely  Titular  Bishops  are  not  bound  by  this  obliga- 
tion, but  they  are  recommended  to  pray  and  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  diocese  from  which  their  title  is  derived. 

5.  That  a  Bishop  may  not  satisfy  his  obligation  as  Parochus, 
by  offering  up  Mass  for  the  whole  diocese. 

6.  That  to  satisfy  his  obligation  as  Parochus,  a  Vicar  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  and  that  in  apportioning  the  revenues 
of  the  parish,  the  Bishop  should  take  into  account  the  onus  imposed 
on  the  Vicar  or  Administator,  of  oEfering  Mass  for  the  people  of  the 
parish  on  all  Sundays  and  Holidays. 

The  following  replies  were  sent  on  the  33rd  March,  1863,  to 
questions  forwarded  from  Ireland  : —  * 

I.  An  Episcopus  qui  officium  parochi  ezercet,  applicatione 
Missae  pro  suis  diocesanis,  satisf  aciat  quoque  obligation!  qua  tenetur 
ad  parochiale  officinm. 

II.  Si  idem  Episcopus  non  satiefociat  obligationi  parochi  pro- 
priae.quoadobligationem  pro  populo.quiddiceDdnm  super  praeteritia 
oraissionibus  ? 

The  replies  were  : — 

.Ad  I.  Juxta  expoeita  negative  et  ad  mentem.' 
Ad  II.  Ad.  d.  Secretarium  cum  SSmo. 

Ed.  I.  E.  R 

1  The  Editor  of  the  Acta  S.  Sedit  ezplams  the  ad  mentem  thus : — 
"  Mens  est  ut  Episcopus,  si  in  ciritate  Newr;  non  habet  Vicariom 

So  adminiatranda  ilia  paroecia,  eundem  coostituere  debeat ;  et  per  ilium 
beat  qnoqne  facere  satis  obli^tioui  Missae  pro  populo ;  animadvertena 
tamen  juxta.  §  9  Constitutionis  Benediti  XlV.  Cam  temper  oblalai,  ut 
coDsideret  bujusmodi  onus  dum  eidem  congmam  statnit." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rbstitctiom. 
Bona  Inobrta  Injuste  AcQtJisrrA. 

Vbrt  Rev,  Dbab  Sir, — In  commoa  with  auny  others,  I  hftv« 
derived  mach  pleasure  from  reading  the  thoughtful  aad  au^estiTe 
paper  od  Restitutioo  that  appears  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Rf^OBD.  The  writer  of  that  paper  treats  a  very  difficult  and 
involred  enbject  with  all  the  studied  serioaanesB  it  merits,  aad  gives 
us  his  views  upon  it  with  graceful  and  facile  pen.  But,  like  e«erf 
other  controverted  question  of  Moral  Theology  that  has  occiqned 
the  thoughts  and  engaged  the  labour  of  our  schoolmen,  this 
question  of  the  "  Restitution  of  stolea  goods  whose  owners  cannot 
be  fonod,"  is  overshadowed  with  difficulties  so  many  and  so  per- 
plexing, that  until  they  are  removed,  or  snfflcientlj  explavaed 
away,  no  theory,  however  specious,  can  be  considered  as  satisfac- 
torily established.  My  object  in  writing  the  present  letter  is  to 
evoke  from  your  learned  contributor  such  ductdation  of  those 
difficulties  as  mil  smooth  the  way  for  those  whose  office  obliges 
them  not  unfrequmtty  to  reduce  specious  theory  to  matter-of-&et 
practice. 

Tour  contributor  states  bis  thesis  in  no  uncertain  words:  "  AS 
theologians  are  unanimous  in  teaching  that  the  possessor  of  hom 
Hmpliciler  inctrta  ex  delicto  acqvisita  is  bound  tub  gravi  to  give 
them  up,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  poor  or  for  pions  purposes,  and 
any  contrary  opinion  is  a  novelty  devoid  of  all  prababili^  and 
utteriy  untenable."  Further  on,  he  "  maintsins  that  this  <M^a- 
tion  is,  strictly  speaking,  [restitution  due  from  oonunntstive 
justice." 

Now,  I  would  ask  in  limine,  how  conld  the  handing  over  of,  for 
example,  a  stolen  hone,  or  a  suite  of  drawing-room  fbmitnre,  to  a 
poor  man  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  reatitvtion — a  "dnnni  aUati 
eomptntaiio,"  a  "  ret  aceeptae  redditio,"  a  "juris  alieni  reditH«gratio''f 
The  poor  man  has  suffered  no  diminution  of  property,  for  which  he 
can  claim  to  be  compensated  ;  he  has  been  robbed  of  nothing  (o 
which  he  had  an  antecedent  right ;  and  his  only  regret  r^aiding 
res  alienae  is,  that  no  portion  of  them  was  ever  hit,  Heaee,  tba 
very  etymology  of  tbe  word  seems  to  debar  the  poor  man  from  all 
claim.  And  we  should  never  forget  that  the  approved  and  aeoepted 
terminology  of  theologians  pre-supposes  and  involves  a  more  test- 
proof  accora^  to  express  ike  intended  meaning  than  that  of  the 
most  elaborately  drafted  Act  of  Parliament. 

But,  furthermore,  the  illustratioDS  of  a  "  practical  bearing  " 
which  the  writer  submits,  seem  to  intensify  the  difficult  and  to 
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make  tin  knot  more  lauBling.  He  says  tlL&t  if  the  poaseaaor  of 
tliMe  goods  ba  himadf  poor,  h«  may  apply  them  to  himself,  qua- 
ptmjMri.  This  w|nld  seem  to  imply  that  in  applying  then  to 
himself  he  is  disohat^iDg  ttdebt  to  which  he  is  bouni"  svigravi  ;" 
that  be  is  "  making  reetltntioo  "  to  himself  far  goods  whiich  he  sever 
pusisnand  as  his  own, and  never  loet;  that  he  is  "despoiling himself 
of  goods  unjustly  acquired,"  instead  of  giving  himself  a  true  title, 
to  their  poasesaioii ;  that  he  is  exercising  an  act  of  the  highest 
virtue ;  that  he  is  restoring  a  disturbed  equilibrium ;  that  he  is 
tfaereby  the  protector  and  guardian  of  society,  and  the  uncom- 
promisbg  assvtor  of  the  rights  of  property. 

For  we  must  ever  remember  that  here  there  is  question,  not  of 
expedient  or  of  charity,  but  of  stkict  NATn&u.  justics. 

Neither  are  the  inconveniences  of  this  theory  lees  appalling 
'  when  the  claims  of  others  of  the  poor,  or  of  pious  purposes,  come 
to  be  examined.  What  individual  amongst  the  poor  can  prove,  or 
decently  assert,  that  he  has  a  right  to  these  goods?  What  congre- 
gation of  poor  ?  ViLo  amongst  the  needy  can  say  :  this  is  mine, 
because  it  is  not  yours?  Or,  passing  by  individnaU,  what  institu- 
tion or  society  or  pious  Congregation  can,  without  the  intervention  of 
positive  law,  seize  on,  or  appropriate,  these  goods?  Not  the  State 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt,  nor  the  Local 
Government  fioard  towards  the  lightening  of  the  Foor  Bate  :  nor 
the  Harbour  Board  for  the  benefit  of  trade  :  nor  the  Ortfaopradic 
Hospital :  nor  the  Sick  and  Indigent  Roomkeepers ;  nor  even  those 
benevolent  sisterhoods  whose  very  shadow  brings  healing  to  the 
sick  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted  poor.  Does  a  man  by  conunitting 
a  theft  open  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  any  or  all  of  these, 
or  with  that  intangible  being — a  poor  man  in  genere  f 

These  and  many  other  cognate  difficulties  are  not  lessened, 
much  less  removed,  by  saying  that  society  transfers  to  the  poor, 
or  to  pious  purposes,  a  jut  atriclum  [and  we  speak  of  no  other)  to 
these  goods.  Man  does  not  possess  a  joint  ownership  with  the 
State  or  with  society  in  his  property.  A  man's  horse  or  honse  is 
his  own,  and  no  one  proclaims  this  right  of  ownership  man 
emphatically  than  the  State.  The  State  may  compel  a  man  to  pay 
taxes:  but  it  gives  (or  professes  to  give)  him  an  equitable  equiva- 
lent in  its  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  It  never  calls  in  taxes 
as  a  portion  of  its  own  property,  with  which  it  may  do  as  it  lists. 
It  asserts  no  jus  itrictvm  to  them,  and  therefore  does  not  presume 
to  transfer  one. 

But,  perhaps,  hy  the  exercise  of  its  Dominivm  Altum,  and  for 
the  good  of  society,  it  does  make  such  a  transfer  ?  Decidedly  not. 
Should  the  rightful  owner  ever  turn  up,  and  satisfactorily  prove 
his  right,  the  State  at  once  admits  and  asserts  it,  and  furnishes 
him  with  "  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,"  hy  force  of  which  to 
recover  his  goods. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  arguments  of  your  contributor,  and  of  tho 
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theotogiana  whose  works  he  has  so  laodably  stodiad,  prore  thtt 
those  stolen  goods  form  a  matter  on  which  Ute  Chnrch  or  aocu^ 
might  well  legislate,  but  prove  no  more.  The  Constatntion  oE 
Alexander  III.,  and  other  similar  enactments  on  which  the^  rely, 
have  reference  to  Usury  and  Simony,  and  I  will  not  i^end  the 
writer  of  your  paper  by  reminding  him  that,  in  laws,  an  argnmant 
a  pari,  ie  of  positively  no  value,  and  that  "  recognised  cnstom  and 
discipline  "  have  force  within  their  own  domain  only. 

Id  coDclnsioi),  I  will  merely  say  that  the  axioins  and  prinafdes 
so  abundantly  cited,  are  in  peHect  harmony  with  the  above.  The 
guilt  of  the  dishonest  man's  theft  is  by  do  means  diminished  by  the 
inabihty  ctf  the  owner  to  show  himself:  he  was  gnitty  of  a  most 
grievous  sin  against  society  and  natural  justice,  as  well  as  against 
the  law  of  Grod. 

C.  J.  H. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


EncMridion  Clericorum.     By   the   Author   of  "  Programmes  of 
Sermons    and    Instructions,"    &c.       BnowHE    &    Not^ut' : 
Dublin,  188S. 

For  our  clerical  readers,  and  more  particularly  for  the  younger 
priests,  no  book  can  be  more  interesting  than  one  which,  like  the 
Enchiridion  Clericorum,  proposes  to  take  the  young  priest  by  the 
hand,  on  the  threshold  of  the  seminary  where  he  has  made  his 
studies,  and  to  lead  him  into  his  sacred  ministry,  by  putting  befix« 
him  a  Rule  of  Life  for  his  guidance,  pointing  out  to  him  how  he 
may  '^present  kimitlf  approved  vnto  Ood,  a  workman  that  needak 
not  to  he  aakamed,  rightly  handling  the  Word  of  Truth."  (9  Tim, 
ii.  16).  Such  is  the  high  and  holy  object  which  the  author  of  this 
book  has  undertaken  to  accomplish ;  and  if  the  execution  at  all 
corresponds  with  the  design,  a  real  and  lasting  benefit  has  been 
conferred  on  all  priests  into  whose  hands  the  book  may  come. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  express  any  opinion  on  th« 
author's  success  or  &Uure,  we  desire  to  put  before  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  plan  he  has  followed,  and  of  the  different  subjects  he  has 
treated. 

The  central  part  of  the  book  consists  of  the  Rule  of  Life  which 
a  young  priest  should  follow  in  order  that  he  may  live  worthy  of 
his  vocation,  and  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  youth  and  inex- 
perience are  apt  to  lead  those  who  follow  no  settled  [dan 
in  the  discbarge  of  their  daily  duties.     To  show  how  practical 
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ftod  extaamtive  this  Bule  of  Life  is,  we  Dced  onl;  quote  tbe 
headings  of  the  different  chapters  under  which  the  whole  matter 
of  this  section  of  the  book  is  arranged.  The  first  chapter 
demonstrates  the  nectBaity  of  sticb  a  rule.  The  second  chapter 
proves  clearly  that  tbe  example  of  others  is  not  to  be 
adopted  for  a  Itule  of  Life.  Eadi  one  will,  as  the  author  says, 
have  to  stand  or  fall  by  himself,  aDd  it  will  be  no  excuse  before 
the  Supreme  Judge  that  he  acted  as  others  act — that  he  followed 
others  in  the  course  they  porsued. 

The  author  by  no  means  wishes  that  the  young  priest  should 
not  avail  himself  of  the  help  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  good 
example  of  his  elder  brethren  in  the  ministry.  On  the  contrary, 
he  desires  theyoimg  priest  to  "  look  around  him  in  all  directions, 
30  that  he  may  find  examples  to  imitate — examples  of  holy  priests, 
true  '  mitiistert  of  Chriit,  andditpetuert  of  the  ntyiteriei  of  Ood,' 
who,  by  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  their  zeal  in  the  service 
of  the  ministry,  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  'Be  ye  imitaton  of  me,  as 
I  am  of  Christ.'" 

What  the  author  insists  on,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Rule  of 
Life  must  be  framed  according  to  fixed,  well-defined  principles, 
and  must  not  depend  on  the  haphazard  circumstances  in  wfaicli  a 
young  priest  may  find  himself  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  What  these  principles  are,  to  what  particular 
duties  they  must  be  applied,  and  how  these  duties  are  to  be  dis- 
charged, we  find  explained  at  considerable  length,  and  witli 
suEGcient  detail,  in  the  subsequent  chapters  under  the  following 
headings : — Betiring  and  Bising,  Morning  Prayer,  Holy  Mass, 
Guardianship  of  tbe  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  Spiritual  Lecture, 
Stndy,  Examination  of  Conscience,  Solid  Devotions,  Devotion  to 
onr  Divine  Lord  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  Devotion  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Qod, 
Devotion  to  St.  Joseph,  Devotion  to  your  Angel  Guardian, 
Devotion  to  your  Patron  Saint,  Monthly  Ketreat,  Frequent  Con- 
fession, Clerical  Modesty,  Visits,  Mortification— of  the  Tongue  ;  of 
the  Temper ;  at  Table — Avarice,  Preaching,  Hearing  of  Con- 
fessions, Care  of  the  Sick,  Short  Addresses,  Synopsis  of  a  Priest's 
life  in  the  Public  Ministry  of  the  Church. 

This  Bule  of  Life  forms,  aa  we  have  said,  the  central  part  of 
the  book,  but  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  matter  scarcely  less 
important  or  less  interesting.  The  Introduction  to  the  Bule  of 
Lite  is  occupied  with  some  general  considerations  "  showing  what 
a  Priest  in  the  first  place  ought  to  be ;  and  secondly,  by  way  of 
coatrast,  what  he  ought  not  to  be,  in  tbe  hope  that,  impressing 
these  considerations  deeply  on  his  mind,  he  may  see  all  the  mora 
the  necessity  of  regulating  his  life  in  accordance  with  tbe  prescrip- 
tions submitted  for  his  adoption  on  the  very  outset  of  his  Sacred 
Ministry." 

What  a  Priest  ought' to  be,  is  considered,  first,  with  reference 
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to  bis  Uinutry  at  large ;  mcodcU;,  with  reference  to  the  Idustr; 
of  the  Altar;  and  thirdly,  with  reference  to  the  holy  trtboiud  ct 


What  a  Priest  ought  not  to  be,  is  viewed  particalarly  with 
reference  to  venial  ain  and  to  tepidity,  as  the  baneful  sources  ot  the 
barreDnesa  which  marks  the  ministiy  of  some  priesta. 

The  Rule  of  Life  is  "  followed  by  an  examination  of  coo- 
scieace  adapted  to  a  retreat.  .  .  .  This  examination  of  cmi> 
science  will  be  found  very  comprehensive,  so  as  to  take  occoont 
of  all  the  duties  of  a  priest  in  every  position  of  the  sacred  mimstTy, 
so  as  to  make  the  examination  as  generally  naeful  as  possiUe.' 
In  truth,  the  examination  of  conscience  embraces  all  Uie  duties 
which  a  priest  charged  with  the  care  of  souls,  has  to  discharge. 
Under  the  different  heads  of  those  duties,  the  questions  proposed 
for  exanunation  are  searching  and  practical.  We  cannot  cmi- 
ceive  how  any  priest  could,  in  time  of  retreat,  or,  indeed,  at  any 
time,  read  attentively  this  examination,  and  not  be  moved  to  cor- 
rect whatever  may  be  defective  in  the  past,  and  to  form  strong 
and  holy  resolutions  for  the  hiture. 

After  the  examination  of  conscience,  we  find  in  Appendix  I. 
Monitionet  S.  CaroU  Borromati  ad  CUricot  »t  Saetrdota,  In 
Appendix  II.  Quinque  Puneia  a  CUrieii  lerto  MedUanda;  and  in 
Appendix  II  [,  which  is  the  longest  and  most  important,  a  "  Gatde 
to  the  Programmes  of  Sermons  and  Instructions,  painting  out  how 
they  may  be  adapted  to  the  G-ospels  of  the  Sundays  and  holidays 
throughout  the  year."  What  the  author  does  is,  fint,  to  select 
some  one  subject  nhich  naturally  arises  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
Sunday ;  secondly,  to  give  a  reference  to  the  Programme  in  whidi 
this  subject  will  be  found  treated ;  and  thirdly,  to  give  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to  connect  the  Gospel  of  the  day  with  the  sub- 
ject of  instmcltOD.  Thus,  for  example,  let  us  take  the  treatment 
of  the  Gospel  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  as  it  h^pens  to 
be  brief. 

The  subject  selected  is : — 7^e  Effieaey  of  Prayer.  The  reference 
is  to  Programme  on  Prayer,  Part  III. ;  abo  L^aon  XXII-,  Ex- 
position of  Christian  T>octrine,  Part  V.  Then  follows  the  intro- 
duction thus: — 

"In  this  Gospel  our  Divine  Lord  speaks  very  encoura^ngty  of 
Prayer,  and  His  words  are  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  lud 
down  in  various  paesagea  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  attested  by 
the  most  remarkable  i&cte  respecting  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Let  ns,  therefore,  in  God's  name,  bestow  some  reflections 
on  the  subject.  It  is  vitally  interesting  to  ns,  involving  as  it  does 
our  dearest  interests,  spiritual  and  temporal,  for  this  world,  and 
still  more  for  the  world  tu  come. 

"  Invocation,  and  prooetd  to  the  subject." 

We  have  now  given  a  short  analjrsis  of  the  Enchiridicui  Gleri- 
corum,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  (pinion  of  the  bode  very 
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brieflj',  bat  veiy  forcibly.  We  cannot  do  so  better  than  by  echo- 
ingi'with  a  alight  change,  the  ardent  wish  eontained  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  Letter  of  ApprobatJon  imtten  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  prefixed  to  the  book  ; — 

"  CDiivinced,  tiierefore,  that  the  Encbibidion  will  do  great 
SMTice  to  tiie  cause  of  religion  in  largely  contributing  to  the  sanc- 
tifieation  of  her  ministers,  we  wish  for  it  the  largest  possible  cir- 
culation "  amongst  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  the  clergy  of  every 
Engli8h-^>eaking  couotry  all  over  the  globe.  Ed.  I.  E.  B. 

Eiematta  of  EoetenMticat  Lme,  ^.  Adapted  especially  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Sy  Rev.  S.  B. 
Smith,  D.D.     N«w  York:  BaHziasa  Bboteebs. 

We  hRve  before  OS  the  fonrlb  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  "Elements 
of  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  and  a  more  valuable  contribution  to 
Church  literature  we  have  seldom  seen.  For  order,  clearness,  and 
practical  nsefohtesH,  "  The  Elements  "  deserve  every  commendation. 
Obserriag  closely  the  method  of  Craisson'a  Manual,  Dr.  Smith 

'  divides  his  volume  into  tiiree  parts  : — 

"The'first  treats  of  the  nature,  division,  &c.,  of  ecclesiastical 
hew  i  of  the  sources  whence  it  emanates ;  and  of  the  authorities 
from  winch  it  derives  its  efficacy.  Next,  the  nature  and  force  of 
iiatifHial  canon  law,  especially  with  reference  to  the  United  States, 

'are  discnssed.  TheseoondpartdiscOnrBes,  in  a  general  manner,  on 
ecclesiastics  as  w^teil  with  power  or  jurisdiction  in  the  Church. 
Hence,  it  shows  what  is  meant  by  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  how  it 
is  aoqniTed,  how  lost  and  resigned.  It  therefore  treats  chiefly  of 
the  Section  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  of  the  creation  of  CtmiinalB, 
of  the  appointment,  dismissal,  and  transfer  of  bishops,  vicars- 
g^CTal,  administrators  of  dioceses,  and  of  pastors,  particularly  in 
this  conatry.  The  third  part  treats  in  particular  of  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  ecclesiastics  as  clothed  with  authority  in  the 
Church.  Hence  it  points  out  the  rights  and  duties  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  of  the  Roman  Congregations,  of  cardinals,  legates, 
patriarchs,  primates,  metropolitans,  bishops,  vicara-general,  adminis- 
trators of  dioceses,  pastors,  and  confessors." 

The  greatest  want  this  book  supplies  is  an  exposition  of  what 
its  author  calls  the  "  National  Canon  Law  of  America,"  that  is,  of 
Ae  various  modifications  of  Common  Law  which  circumstances  in 
America   have  made   necessary   or  use&il.     Every  country,  and 

'"particularly  every  missionary  country,  has  its  own  pecidiar  Canon 
Law  differing  less  or  more  from  the  Common  Law  of  the  Church. 
The  cBvergence  is  occasionally  slight,  but  in  some  countries  it 
iMppena  to  be  very  considerable.  America  is  of  the  latter  class,  and 
hence  for  American  priests  and  students  Dr.  Smith's  volume  baa 
sdvautagea  which  snch  admirable  treatises  as  Craisaon's  Mannat 
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and  the  Sulpice  Tract  cannot  pofisess.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Ireland,  England,  and  the  Colonies,  and  with  aome  atUitions  fran 
plenary  synods  and  diocesans  statuteB,  "  The  Elements  "  will  lie 
found  a  safe  guide  in  these  countries. 

One  of  the  Consultors  appointed  by  Cardinal  Simeoni  to  examine 
this  nork  expresses  regret  at  its  being  written  in  Englirh  rather 
than  Latin,  "  the  language  of  the  Church."  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Smith's  reasons  for  the  language  selected, 
and  we  would  add  to  those  put  forward  this  other.  In  conntrica 
like  America  and  Ireland,  where  missionary  labours  engross  almatt 
the  whole  energy  of  the  priesthood,  everything  should  be  done  to 
make  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  science  as  inviting  as  possible.  It 
is  not  merely  for  students  in  seminaries  provision  must  be  made. 
Knowledge,  unless  kept  up  by  constant  revision,  vanishes  imper* 
ceptibly.  Now  a  good  manual  of  canon  law  well  read,  meant 
revising  a  considerable  portion  of  priestly  science,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  in  these  countries,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  a  priest 
will  take  up  with  greater  pleasure  a  book  written  in  English,  thoa 
he  would  the  same  book  if  written  in  any  other  language. 

It  is  no  small  pnuse  of  Dr.  Smith's  Canon  Law  that  it  has  p«»ed 
almost  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Consultore' examiDa- 
tion.  With  some,  of  course,  of  his  teaching,  as  for  instance  where  he 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  a  custom  "  praeler  legem  "  may 
induce  an  obligation,  all  cannot  be  expected  to  agree.  Oo  diapoted 
points  a  canonist  or  theotc^ian  mnst  be  allowed  freedom  of  opioiaa. 
The  work  it  not  yet  finished.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  another 
volume,  and  we  are  confident  when  the  second  appears  it  will  merit 
that  favour  from  the  public  which  has  been  sodeservedly  extended  to 
the  first.  Though  published  scarce  four  years,  the  work  has  reached 
a  fourth  edition,  and  we  welcome  it  as  a  successful  attempt  to  make 
canon  law  popular  without  lowering  its  dignity. 

P.OD. 

Poems,  Original  and  Tranglaied.    By  H.  I.  D.  Rtder,  of  the 
Oratory.    Dublin :  U.  H.  Gill  &  Son.   1669. 

Father  Faber  published  not  only  a  voltune  of  "  Hymns,"  but 
a  volume  of  "  Poems."  A  less  known  Oratorion,  the  late  Father 
Caswell,  besides  excellent  transUtions  of  a  great  many  litoi^TCtl 
hymns,  wrote  much  beanti^l  poetry  of  his  own.  "  Th«  Drcftm  of 
Gerontius"is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  even  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  genius.  And  now  another  priest  of  the  Bitmingham 
Oratory  has  earned  the  epitaph  which  Dr.  Johnson  propoeed  Cor 
the  poet-archdeacoD  of  Clogher,  namesake  and  ancestor  of  tbe 
senior  Member  for  Cork  city  :  "  Qui,  sacerdos  et  poeta,  utramqse 
partem  ita  implevit  ut  neqne  sacerdoti  snavitaa  poetae,  neqne 
poetae  sanctitas  sacerdotis  deesseL" 
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Father  Ryder  bas  hitherto  been  best  known  &b  a  controveraial 
theologian.  The  late  Dr.  Word  found  him  a  doughty  adversary  in 
a  domestic  controversy  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  Papal 
definitions :  but  his  most  valnable  work  is  the  reply  to  Doctor 
Littledale'a  "  Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome," 
which  Protestant  societies  have  scattered  broadcast,  edition  after 
edition.  "  The  children  of  light "  are  unfortunately  much  less 
zealous  iu  such  matters  ;  yet  Father  Ryder's  "  Catholic  Contro- 
verfiy,"  into  which  is  condensed  a  great  deal  of  accurate  teaming, 
brought  down  to  the  present  date,  has  reached  a  third  edition  in  a 
few  months,  and  circulates  widely  in  America. 

The  present  elegant  volume  shows  him  in  a  new  character ;  not 
a,  mere  writer  of  religious  verses,  but  a  very  cultivated  poet  The 
nature  of  the  book  before  us,  and  the  nature  of  these  book  uotices 
in  a  periodical  like  ours,  do  not  allow  us  to  analyse  his  poetical 
characteristics  minutely,  else  we  should  wish  to  show  by  examples 
the  tasteful  variety  of  his  themes,  his  skill  in  many  kinds  of  versi- 
fication, the  freshness  and  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  purity 
and  exquisite  grace  of  his  diction.  Our  readers  will  not  be  pre- 
judiced against  this  volume — whatever  its  English  critics  may 
be — by  the  fact  that  it  is  published  in  our  good  city  of  Dublin,  and 
that  it  is  dedicated  to  an  Irishman — "  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  as  a 
alight  expression  of  reverence  for  one  whose  life  bas  been  a 
bappy  blending  of  fidelities  to  his  Chnrcb,  his  country,  and  his 
muse,  in  an  age  which  presents  but  few  examples  of  any  such 
conjonctiou."  R. 

A  SaifU  among  SainU:  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Si.  Emmelia, 
Mother  of  St.  Basil  the  Great.  By  S.  M.  8.  Dublin: 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1882. 

The  producticoi  of  this  biography  has  evidently  been  a  labour 
of  love  for  others  besides  the  writer  of  it.  The  printers  and 
binders  seem  to  have  been  warned  to  spare  no  pains  to  make  this 
"  Life  of  St.  Emily"  as  attractive  without  as  it  is  within.  They 
bave  succeeded.  As  an  instance  of  the  sudden  access  of  popularity 
vrhicb  has  hence  accrued  to  St.  Basil's  Mother,  we  have  heard 
of  a  fair  namesake  of  the  Asiatic  matron,  who  recently,  at 
a  very  interesting  crisis  of  her  career,  was  presented  with  no 
fewer  than  three  copies  of  "  A  Saint  among  Saints,"  one 
of  the  kind  donors  being  the  officiating  Bishop.  The  picturesque 
vividness  of  the  style  is  no  surprise  to  those  who  have  learned  to 
rec<^ize  the  letters  "S.  M.S.,"  as  the  initials  of  the  religious  name 
of  a  true  poet's  poet-cbild.  One  of  the  sweetest  and  not  the  least 
holy  consolations  of  the  last  days  of  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy 
was  the  perusal  of  this  first  prose  work  of  his  Dominican 
daughter.  B. 
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Eifi^a  on  Variota  Subjeoti,  AieJUf  Soman.  By  Morsickob 
Sbton,  D.D.  The  GKtiioIic  Pnblication  Sociaty,  New  York. 
Dablin :  M.  H.  Giu.  &  Son. 

Hiis  is  a  very  readable  volume.  Its  contents  were  publubed 
at  Tariovs  times  in  the  CaAolic  World,  and  are  now  presented  to 
the  public  by  the  author  in  an  enlarged  and  amended  form.  We 
have  just  twelve  eeaaya  in  all,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  snbjecb 
— fine  arts,  history,  and  canon  law.  These  essays  are  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  mature  and  scholarly  mind,  and,  we  veatore  to 
think,  will  be  read  and  re-read  with  pleasure  and  profiL 

The  author's  long  reradence  in  Rome  has  mode  him  fomiUv 
with  the  ways  of  the  Curia,  and  lends  additional  authority  to  hit 
Btstaments  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Palatine  Prelates  of  BonM," 
"  Papal  Elections,"  and  "  The  Cardinalate." 

The  book  is  written  very  much  in  the  style  of  **  The  Last  Fonr 
Pcqws  "  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  will  form  a  uaefol  addition  to 
a  priest's  Ubraiy. 

J.  H. 


We  have  received  for  Eeview  the  following  Books : — 


From  MeBsra.  Bdrks  &  Oates — 

The  Office  of  the  Hnly  Ghoit  aader  Ok  Gotptl—The  Divine  Inttrprtta 

^Holy  Scripture.     A  Sermon  preached  by  Hhmbt  EdtuK 

Card.  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
Secret  Societia:  a  Quiet  TaDc  about  7'hem.   Bj  W.H.  Ansebdox.SJ- 
The  Catholic  Ch^ifg  Compku  ffymn  Soot. 
The  Granpille  .StnVj  ItemSng  Book.  Fourth  Standard. 
The  Life  of  St.  Louix  Bertraml.    By  Father  Bertrahd  Wilbeb- 

FORCE. 

Tht  Life  of  St.  Pi%>  -Wm,  Apostle  of  Rome.    By  Alfbosk 
Capecelatro,  Translated  by  Thoku  Aloer  Pofb,  ILA. 
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ON  THE  REMISSION  OP  SIN. 
I.— What  is  Sdj  % 

THIS  question  does  not  seem  very  difficult.  One  of  the 
first  truths  children  learn  from  the  Catechism  is,  that 
sin  is  "  any  wilful  thought,  word,  or  action  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God."  The  definition  is  St.  Augustine's,  and  is 
plain  enough  to  suit  the  meanest  intellect 

What  are  the  diflferent  kinds  of  sin  t  Original  and 
personal,  mortal  and  venial ;  all  of  which  the  oft-mentioned 
school-boy  will  glibly  explain.  But  there  is  another  kind 
uot  BO  easily  understood,  the  fruitful  subject  of  controversy, 
with  regard  to  which  the  deepest  tiinkers — to  use  a 
joumahstic  expression — have  advocated  very  different 
opinions.  This  is  the  division  of  stn  into  actual  and 
habituaL 

Actual  sin  presents  no  special  difficulty.  Its  nature  is 
very  well  explained  in  St.  Augustine's  general  definition. 
It  is,  as  its  name  imports,  the  act  by  which  we  transgress 
God's  law.  But,  as  no  one  can  obtain  remission  of  sin  in 
the  very  act  of  transgressing,  it  ie  manifest  that  when  we 
speak  of  such  remission,  we  must  mean  the  blotting  out  of 
something  which  remains  after  the  act  has  passed  away, — 
of  habitual  sin.  What  is  it  that  remains  1  \¥hat  is  blotted 
out  ?     What  is  habitual  sin  ? 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  set  forth  what  used  to 
be  a  pretty  common  notion,  not  only  amongst  the  ignorant, 
but  even  amongst  those  who  in  other  matters  are  cultivated 
enough.  It  was  but  a  vague  notion  at  most,  put  together 
in  a  straggling  way,  collected  partly  from  sermons  on  the 
gnevousness  of  sin,  and  partly  from  occaaional  writings 
VOU  111,  2  0,  -  T 
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on  kiDdred  subjects.  Thus  was  formed  a  general  idea  that 
sm  is  a  sort  of  corrupting  virus,  penetrating,  ao  to  speak, 
into  the  veir  marrow  of  the  soul;  asortoflepro^orsmall- 
pox,  not  only  injuring  the  soul's  powers,  but  lendenoifit 
bideouB  and  deformed.  The  soul  in  sin  was  represented  in 
a  coarse  material  way,  as  something  putrid,  capable  of 
corruption  and  corrupt ;  a  sort  of  wretch  who  had  by  a 
long  course  of  dissipation  covered  himself  with  ulcers  and 
become  an  object  of  disgust.  Do  I  err  in  thinking  this  not 
uulike  the  picture  which  issometimee  drawn  in  sermons  on 
smt 

Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  shoulil 
have  formed  such  an  idea ;  for  loathsome  diseases,  notably 
leprosy,  are  the  most  usual  figures  under  which  sin  is 
represented  iu  the  Scriptures.  When  the  Sacred  Writers 
wish  to  vary  their  expressione,  the  wicked  are  called 
"  unclean,"  "  filthy,"  "abominable,"  Who  has  been  alwaji 
thought  the  fittest  type  of  the  hardened  sinner?  Is  it  not 
Lazarus  stinking  in  the  grave  T  Of  course  there  is  also  ■ 
general  notion  that  many  of  these  things  are  only  types 
and  figures,  and  that  the  descriptious  are  in  some  wst 
metaphorical.  But  behind  all  that  the  coninsed  idea 
remams,  that  sin  is  a  kind  of  physical  virus  superadded  to 
the  soul,  not  substantially  changing  it,  but  makJng  it  cor- 
rupt and  deformed. 

It  will  serve  as  a  corrective  to  this  false  notion  to  con- 
sider that  the  soul  is  not  made  up  of  parts — is  not  capable, 
like  the  body,  of  being  chemically  resolved  into  gasee; 
and  that,  if  it  becomes  deteriorated  at  all,  it  mnst  be  in  it» 
powers  and  tendencies.  The  intellect  may  be  darkened— 
may  think  good  evil  and  evil  good.  The  will  may  be 
weakened  iu  its  better  motiona  Absolutely  speaking,  mere 
might  even  be  physical  qualities  superadded  to  the  aonl, 
which  would  render  it  as  weak  and  ugly  as  it  is  strengthened 
and  beautified  by  sanctifying  grace.  But  all  this  should 
still  be  very  far  from  substantial  poison  reducing  it  to 
corruption. 

Again,  it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  the  Bible 
was  not  written  for  theologians  and  philosophers,  who  ma^ 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  or  deformity  ra 
spiritual  substances.  It  was  written  for  the  poor ;  and,  as 
regards  the  New  Testament  at  least,  the  fact  of  its  being 
preached  to  the  poor  is  a  mark  of  its  authenticity.'    But 
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^ere  jou  to  tell  our  workmen  that  the  highest  kind  of 
spiritual  beauty  consiate  in  an  elevation  of  inteUect  and  will, 
irhilst  the  most  lioirible  spiritual  deformity  takes  place 
when  these  faculties  are  weakened  and  diverted  from  their 
proper  objects,  what  a  bald  notion  the  poor  ignorant  men 
would  be  able  to  form  of  the  glory  or  the  ugliness  you 
describe  I  The  Sacred  WriterB  took  this  into  account. 
They  knew  that,  as  long  as  the  soul  ie  wrapped  up  in  the 
flesh,  deriving  all  its  knowledge  from  materia)  impressions, 
the  material  will  make  itaelf  felt  where  the  spiritual  will 
lie  quite  unnoticed.  Hence  Grod  and  the  angels  are 
represented  under  human  forms.  The  joys  of  heaven  are 
oftenest  dencribed  as  sensible ;  the  sante  is  tnie  of  the  pains 
of  hell.*  And  so  it  is  that,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  us 
from  committing  sin,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  is  often 
committed  by  acts  in  themselves  gross,  it  is  set  forth  under 
those  disgusting  outward  forms  of  uncleanneas,  and  lilth, 
and  corruption. 

It  was  for  want  of  taking  these  things  into  account  that 
some  of  the  so-called  reformers  made  one  of  their  most 
egregious  blunders.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Illyricus 
with  regard  to  original  sin.  He  was  impressed  with 
certain  Scriptural  phrases,  such  as  "  heart  of  stone,"  "  wicked 
seed,"  "  body  of  sin."*  To  explain  them  he  supposed  that 
man,  at  his  creation,  was  endowed  with — besides  his  soul — 
a  certain  additional  substantial  form ;  or,  at  least,  wit^  an 
additional  substantial  degree  of  the  form  which  he  already 
possessed.  This  was  sanctifying  grace,  which  raised  the 
soul  to  the  supernatural  state  and  to  the  dignity  of  God's 
image.  Sin  came,  and  the  image  of  God  was  blotted  out, 
and  the  superadded  substantial  form  was  changed  into 
another  of  altogether  a  worse  and  lower  species,  which  is 
transmitted  by  geueration  from  father  to  eon  and  is  now 
called  original  sin." 

Other  Protestants  strenuously  opposed  this  doctrine  of 
Illyricus.     Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  it  was 

'To  goant  agaiDBt  mistakes  I  may  remark  that  the  text  is  quite 
conaistent  wilii  the  doctrine  of  real  corporeal  fire.  For,  aa  the  essential 
joys  of  heaven  are  purely  spiritual,  though  not  excluding  accidental 
sensible  delights;  so  the  essential  punishment  of  hell  is  the  pain  oflosi, 
which  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  pain  of  senBiblefire. 

'See  respectively  Ezech.  xi.  19  ;  Is.  i.  4  ;  Rom.  v.  6. 

'Suarei,  He  Vttiis  et  PeccatiSj  Disp.  ix,.  Sect,  ii.,  n.  3  (Ed.  Vives, 
vol.  iT.,  p.  601J.  See  also  pp.  160,  &c.,  of  a  dissertation  De  Pieeeato 
Originalt,  published  in  1877  at  Louvain,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Tbcology,  by  Joseph  Thys,  a  priest  of  the  archdiocese  of  Molinei. 
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bis  teaching  at  all.  It  is  impoasible,  however,  to  explain 
his  words  away ;  the  very  title  of  one  of  his  tracts  ie 
decisive.*  Neither  is  it  eaey  to  understand  why  his  view 
wae  eo  badly  received.  For  if,  as  the  Reformer  aaserted, 
original  sin  is  nothing  else  than  concupiscence  ;  and  if  by 
concupiscence  is  meant  "  a  corruption  of  the  whole  nature 
and  powers  of  man,  particularly  of  the  superior  faculties  of 
the  soul,"*  involving  the  lose  of  the  divine  image ;  how 
does  all  this  difler  from  "  substantial  deterioration  1" 

As  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  controversial,  1  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  habitual  sin  is  something  intrin^c 
to  the  soul,  real  and  inherent ; — that  when  the  guilty  act 
has  passed  away,  something  remains  by  reason  of  which 
the  guilty  person  is  no  longer  what  he  was  before,  but  in 
truth  and  reaHty  a  sinner.  This  ia  the  teaching  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  with  regard  to  original  sin,  which,  we  are 
told,  is  truly  in  all  men ;  "  unicuique  inest  propriunC* 
A  fortiori  with  regard  to  the  sins  we  commit  ourselves. 

This  much  at  least  is  required  for  the  verification  of  ibe 
Scriptural  language  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It 
is  admitted  by  all  that  there  are  metaphors  and  other 
figures,  and  hence  the  Sacred  Writers  are  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  in  a  downright  literal  sense.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  manifest  that  sin  is  represented  as  sometbiug 
more  than  a  transitory  act,  as  something  abiding  iu  the 
soul.  Take,  for  instance,  this  text  of  Josue  :*  "  is  it  a  surali 
thing  to  you  that  you  sinned  with  Beelphegor,  and  the 
stain  of  that  crime  remaineth  in  us  to  this  day  f"  Or  take 
this  other  expression  applied  by  the  Church  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin :  "  thou  art  all  fair,  0  my  beloved,  and  there  is  no 
stain  in  thee."'  It  is  manifest  that  sin  is  here  represented 
as  something  permanent,  not  passing  away  with  the  guilty 
act,  something  which  we  do  not  fully  understand,  but  which 
may  be  best  described  in  metaphorical  language  aa  a  riiiiN 
upon  the  soul, — macula  peccati. 

Many  such  texts  could  be  quoted,  if  it  were  necessary, 
in  support  of  this  doctrine.  The  very  title,  *'  Sinner,"  and 
more    particularly    the     denominations     "  unclean "   and 

■"Quod homo  ait  corruptuget  mntatUBiioii  tantum  in  soddoitibw 
sed  etiam  in  subetantia."  1562. 

'Soliila  Dedaratio  I.  §  10;  "Aifirmatur  ,  ,  ,  quod  id  locum 
imagiDis  Dei  amiiiBfe  f<ucce8serit  intimo,  peasima.  profuDoiwima  (tosUr 
cujusdam  ab^ssi)  inscrutabllis  et  ineffabilie  comiptio  totioe  natnne  ct 
omnium  Ttnum,  imprimie  vero  superiorum  et  principalinin  aaiBUF 
facultatum." 

•Sess.  v.,  DePecc.  Orig.,  can.3.        'uii.  17.        •CauL  ir^  7. 
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"filthy,"  evidently  suppose  some  foundation  in  the  indivi- 
dual, something  whica  is  now  but  was  not  formerly,  when 
he  was  the  beloved  of  God  and  the  heir  of  glory. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  positive  something, 
very  different  views  have  been  put  forward. 

I.  Some  of  the  older  theolo^ans  taught  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  morbid  physical  quality  produced  by  the  guilty 
act.  This  wbs  held  principally  with  regard  to  original  sin, 
and  was  extended  to  personal  by  a  parity  of  reason.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  opmion  approaches  somewhat  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine  already  referred  to,  with  this  great  differ- 
ence, however :  the  heretics  maintained  that  sin,  whatever 
its  nature,  is  not  blotted  out  in  justification,  but  only  not 
imputed;  all  Catholics  maintain  the  contrary.* 

Now,  without  taking  into  account  the  obscurity  in  which 
such  things  as  quahties  are  always  involved,  let  us  ask : 
what  produces  this  special  one  of  sin  ?  Not  the  mere  act  of 
the  sinner ;  for  man's  act,  if  repeated,  may  produce  a  habit  in 
the  soul,  but  no  other  permanent  physical  quality ;  and  that 
tin  is  not  a  mere  vicious  habit  we  know  from  sad  experience, 
for  it  is  only  too  often  found  that  evil  inclinations  remain 
after  the  guilt  has  been  washed  away.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  morbid  qnahty  is  produced  by  tiod  on  the  occasion 
of  the  guilty  act.  But  the  quality  is  admitted  to  be  the 
an ;  and  we  know  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  that 
He  abhors  it,  detests  it,  and  will  not  produce  it.  Besides, 
no  quahty  can  be  of  itself  evil,  as  sin  is ;  no  quahty  can 
become  evil  except  bv  reason  of  an  accompanying  priva- 
tion; in  which  case  the  privation  would  be  the  evil,  not 
the  quality.    This  is  substantially  the  reasoning  of  Suarez.* 

Sin,  therefore,  is  not  a  physical  but  a  moral  entity.  In 
'what  does  this  moral  entity  consist  t 

II.  ScotUB  held  that  it  is  a  liabihty  to  the  punishment 
due  to  the  guilty  act,  and  that  the  ttale  of  sin  is  the  state  of 
being  liable  to  such  punishment  This  view  is  advocated 
by  many  eminent  writers.'  It  will  be  seen  that  such 
liabihty  is  not  a  mere  nothing, — is  a  reality ;  and  this  reality 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  in  all  sinners — "  unicuique  inesse 

'  The  opinion  is  ascribed  by  muiy  to  the  Master  of  Sentencee  ;  it 
had  undoubtedlj  aome  supporters  amongst  the  SehooJinen.  See  Suarez, 
De  Vitiis  et  Feccatia,  Digp.  ii.,  Sect,  ii.,  n.  2. 

'  Ibid.  Diap.  viii.,  Sect,  i.,  n.  6. 

•  Vasqaei  in  L,  II.,  Disp.  139,  n.  4,  quotes  Durandna,  Joannes 
Medina,  William  of  Paris,  and  Gabriel 
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proprium  " — inasmuch  as  all  are  really  and  truly  desemng 
of  punishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Scotus  is  not  without  hie 
difficulties. 

1.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  the  gtain  of  sin 
may  be  washed  away  and  yet  some  punithment  remain. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  and  purgatory.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  stain  ie  something  different 
from  the  liabihty.  Dicastillo'  replies  with  a  distinction: 
the  stain  is  distinct  from  liability  to  tome  punishment,  he 
admits ;  it  is  distinct  from  liability  to  eterjial  punishment, 
he  denies.  To  me  the  answer  does  not  appear  satisfactory. 
For,  why  is  the  temporal  punishment  due  ?  Because  of  the 
sin.  Now  if  the  stain  of  sin  means  nothing  more  than 
liabihty  to  punishment,  it  would  follow  that  liabihty  to 
temporal  punishment  should  be  equivalent  to  a  lesser  stain: 
and  that,  as  long  as  any  punishment  remains  due,  the  whole 
guilt  is  not  remitted. 

2.  There  is  another  difficulty.  Why  is  the  person 
deserving  of  punishment  1  Because  he  is  in  the  state  of 
sin.  Therefore  the  liability  to  punishment  arises  from  the 
siu,  is  consequent  on  and  quite  distinct  from  it.*  You  ma; 
object  that  the  liability  to  punishment  arises  from  the 
guilty  act  and  not  from  the  sinful  ttat^..^  The  reply  is 
manifest :  it  docs  not  arise  from  the  guilty  act ;  for  even 
after  justification  it  will  still  bo  true  that  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, whilst  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  liabihty  t« 
punishment.  The  liability  consequently  does  not  ari&; 
from  the  act  merely,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  act  was 
committed  and  not  retracted — which  is  quite  a  different 
thing.* 

3.  Again,  there  is  a  proposition  of  "Bains,  the  56th  of 
those  condemned  by  St.  Pius  V.,  which  is  suspiciously  lite 
the  opinion  we  are  considering.  Here  is  the  propositioD: 
"in  peccato  duo  sunt,  actus  et  reatus;  transeunte  acfu 
nihil  remanet  nisi  reatus  sive  obligatio  ad  poenam."  It 
must  be  confessed  that  good  theologians  see  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrines  of  Ijcotus  and  Bains,  and  most 
hkely  many  would  explain  Scotus  so  as  to  back  up  that 

'  De  Pcenit.  Diip.  i,  n.  258.  « So  Vaequei^  1.  c,  Diap.  139,  n.  8. 
'  IbiA  n.  269. 

•  This  is  called  by  Dicastillo  radicatn  digmla*  poenm.  ft  is  a  mere 
verbal  queation  ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  abaence  of  retractatioii, 
or,  as  De  Lugo  would  call  it,  the  moTal  perseverance  of  the  act,  h 
Teqiured. 
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view ;'  but  considermg  hia  opimon  as  ordinarily  eet  forth, 
for  example  in  Vast^uez  or  Suarez,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in 
what  it  differs  from  the  condemned  proposition. 

III.  According  to  a  third  view,  habitual  sin  consiets  in 
the  privation  of  sanctifying  grace.  This  is,  of  course,  in 
the  present  order.  In  the  state  of  pure  nature  it  would 
have  been  different,  for  then  we  should  never  have  lost 
grace,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  should  never  have 
had  it  We  should  have  been  denied  grace,  not  deprived  of 
it  But  as  we  are  constituted  with  our  supernatural  eleva- 
tion,— which  for  us  is  the  real  question, — to  be  in  sin  means 
simply  to  be  deprived  of  the  beauty  and  the  glory  which 
come  from  sanctifying  grace. 

This  is  said  by  Ue  Lugo*  to  be  "  satis  comraunia 
sententia."  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  St  Thomas,  and 
indeed  he  does  seom  to  teach  it  in  the  Summa,'  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  writings,  Uke  the  Bible,  are 
quoted  in  favour  of  teachings  the  most  opposed.  Hence  it 
is  that  Suarez,  who  does  not  by  any  means  admit  this  third 
opimon  as  it  stands,  refers  over  and  over  to  St  Thomas  in 
favour  of  a  different  view.* 

1.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  privation  of 
grace  is  rather  the  punishment  of  sin  than  the  sin  itself. 
Why  is  grace  withdrawn  t  Because  of  sin.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  privation  of  grace  is  not  the  punishment 
of  kabihial  sin  but  of  actual.  The  reply  is  easy.  It  is  not 
the  punishment  merely  of  the  act  For  after  justification 
it  will  still  be  true  that  the  act  was  committed ;  and  yet 
there  will  be  grace  in  the  soul.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
it  is  not  merely  the  act  which  caused  the  privation,  but  the 
act  as  in  some  way  persevering,  that  is,  the  habitual  sin. 

2.  Again,  according  to  this  third  opinion  one  mortal  sin 
should  be  as  bad  as  a  thousand.  For,  what  is  sin  t  It  is 
the  privation  of  grace.  But  grace  does  not  go  by  pieces : 
the  first  mortal  sin  expels  it  totally  from  the  soul.  When 
it  has  been  expelled  by  the  first  what  additional  injury  in 
the  way  of  expulsion  can  be  done  by  the  second? 

3.  There  is  a  third  reason.  In  speaking  generally  of 
the  stain  of  sin  we  do  not  distinguish  m  our  minds  between 
mortal  and  venial,  and  we  mean  by  the  stain  something 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  both.     This  something  can- 


>  So  Dicastillo,  1.  c,  n.  264.  ■  De  Pixnit.  Digp.  vi 

'  I.,  II.,  Quacst.  86.  *  L  c  Diap.  viii.  n.  i 
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not  be  the  privation  of  sanctifTitig  grace,  else  it  could  not 
apply  to  venial  sin. 

Against  this  argument  it  is  urged  that,  according  to  St 
Thomas,*  venial  sm  does  not  leave  any  permanent  stain 
behind.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  special  article 
referred  to,  the  Angelic  Doctor  does  seem  to  adopt  that 
view.  Yet,  here  again  we  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive 
at  the  full  meaning  of  his  writings.  For  Suarez*  calls 
attention  to  an  incidental  expression  in  the  same  article, 
which  would  go  to  prove  that,  in  St  Thomas's  opinion, 
venial  sin  does  leave  oehind  a  macula  secundum  qaid.  Hence, 
according  to  Vasquez,'  the  Angelic  Doctor  simply  meane 
that  venial  sin  does  not  leave  such  a  stain  behind  as  would 
be  suffieientfoundationfor  callingthe  sinner  defiled,  althongfa 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  saying  he  has  same  little  dejiit- 
tnenl.  If  this  be  the  true  meanmg  there  is  no  weight  in 
the  ob Section. 

It  IS  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  examine  all  the 
difficulties  raised  against  the  argument  from  the  stain  of 
venial  sin.  Many  opponents  admit  the  necessity  of  aome 
stain  but  differ  as  to  its  nature.  Some  would  have  it  con- 
sist in  privation  of  fervour,  others  in  privation  of  the 
right  to  be  immediately  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  God. 
When,  however,  these  opinions  are  carefully  considered, 
they  resolve  themselves,  with  regard  to  venial  sin,  into  the 
doctrine  we  have  already  rejected  regarding  mortal,  that 
it  condsts  in  the  deserving  of  punishment. 

There  is  another  view.  It  is  that  the  stain  of  venial 
sin  consists  in  the  privation  of  a  certain  intrinsic  physical 
form  superadded  to  sanctifying  grace  and  of  such  nature 
as  to  remit  venial  sin.  To  discuss  this  fully  it  wotdd  be 
necessary  to  enter  on  the  very  disputed  question  of  re- 
mission of  sin  by  physical  forms, — a  matter  which  is  more 
pertinent  to  a  subsequent  paper.  For  the  present  let  ns 
suppose  that  venial  sin  is  remitted  by  such  a  form  as  those 
writers  describe.  Would  the  privation  of  this  fonn  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  venial  gtiilt  or  the  stain?  Would 
not  the  privation  be  still  a  puni^ment,  not  a  sin  T  Again; 
would  there  not  be  the  same  privation  before  the  first 
venial  siu  ie  committed  ?  The  form  is  admitted  to  be 
absent  at  the  time  in  question ;  and  this  absence  may  well 
be  called  a  privation,  inasmuch  as,  if  this  form  exists  at 

iSnmmsI.,  II.,  QuBHt.  89,ut.  1.        *Di8p.Tiil,  Sect,  ix.,  d.  I& 
*  Ju  I.,  IL  Disp.  139,  n.  la 
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all,  it  mnet  be  a  perfection  coimatural  to  the  Bupematural 
state.  Besides,  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  we  should  say 
that  in  the  matter  of  theft,  for  example,  mortal  sin  is 
specifically  distinct  from  venial;  for  the  ibrmer  would  be 
a  privation  of  grace,  the  latter  a  privation  of  something 
else.  This  would  upeet  all  our  notions  of  the  distinction 
between  sins.' 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  third  opinion ; 
let  ns  now  examine  just  one  argument  in  its  favour. 

Actual  sin  is  a  turning  from  God  to  the  creature ;  con- 
sequently, habitual  sin  is  the  state  of  one  who  is  so  turned. 
How  can  one  withdraw  from  that  state  t  Only  by  turning 
or"  being  turned  back  again.  But  remark ;  as  m  the  present 
order  sin  is  immediately  and  formally  remitted  by  sanctifying 
grace,  so  it  is  by  the  same  grace  that  one  is  formally  turned 
to  (rod.  It  ie  urged  accordingly  that  ein  and  grace  are 
immediately  and  formally  opposed ;  and  hence  the  privation 
of  grace  must  be  what  is  meant  by  sin.* 

There  is  no  denying  the  strength  of  this  arguments  It 
forced  Ue  Lugo*  to  admit  that,  in  the  present  order,  "the 
privation  of  sanctifying  grace  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  habitual 
sin,  not  an  adequate  and  determinate  part,  out  inadequate 
and  indeterminate."  That  is  also  the  opinion  of  Suarez,' 
For,  according  to  these  writers,  besides  tne  privation,  there 
enters  into  the  constitution  of  sin  the  guilty  act  morally 
persevering.  We  shall  see  presently  how  that  may  be 
explained. 

IV.  Don't  be  annoyed  with  me,  most  patient  reader,  for 
inviting  you  to  consider  yet  another  opinion.  As  many  as 
nine  or  ten  are  usually  given  by  writers  on  this  question ; 
I  have,  so  far,  mentioned  but  three,  and  for  your  con- 
venience shall  put  aU  the  rest  into  one.  You  will  see  that 
this  theological  mixture  has  in  it  a  sort  of  convenience, 
for  the  disciples  of  many  masters  will  find  their  pet  theory 
represented  as  true.  May  I  hope  to  avoid  the  usual  incon* 
venience  of  being  denounced  by  all  for  not  representing 
any  one  con-ectlv  I 

De  Lugo  shall  supply  the  substance  of  my  explanation 
of  this  fourth  opinion ;  it  will  be  uecetsary  to  point  out 
afterwards  how  others  differ  from  him. 

'  St>  DicMtaJo,  Di8p.  I,  n.  273. 

<  So  SuBKt  (from  St.  TbODuw),  L  c.  Disp.  viii.,  n.  15 ;  also  Tbjs, 
p.  230. 

'  Disp.  viii.,  n.  19.        <  Ibid. ;  see  also  Dicastillo,  Disp.  i.,  d.  29Ii. 
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According  to  this  great  theologian,  habitual  ain  ici 
QOthiDg  more  than  the  guilty  act  morally  peraevering.  It 
does  not  persevere  phyeieally,  ae  is  manifest ;  for  the  act 
of  theft,  for  example,  may  have  long  since  passed  away. 
In  what  does  this  moral  perseverance  consist  f 

It  is  evident  that  acts  of  the  will— in  which  principally 
sin  consists — may  remain  in  some  vay  after  they  are 
physically  past.  Thus,  for  example,  by  virtue  of  an 
intention  formed  before  mass,  a  priest  may  validly  conse- 
crate and  apply  the  holy  sacrifice.  His  former  act  remainB 
in  some  way.  Hence  theolo^ans  usually  distinguish  three 
kinds  of  intentions — actual,  virtual,  and  habitual.  It  mi^t 
be  interesting  to  explain  these,  but  there  is  another  kiud 
more  to  my  present  purpose.  For  an  act  of  the  'wii\  may 
be  physically  past,  and  remain  neither  virtually  nor 
habitually,  and  yet  be  said  to  remain  in  some  way. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  most  easily  shown  by  examples. 
Take  the  making  a  vow.  Juhus  is  bound  by  bis  act  not 
merely  when  he  makes  the  vow,  nor  for  two  or  three  days 
or  weeks  afterwards,  but  as  long  iis  he  intended  to  bind 
himself;  and,  if  there  be  no  restriction,  for  his  whole  life. 
Here  we  have  neither  actual,  virtual,  nor  habitual  will 
For,  virtual  intentions,  if  not  renewed,  are  interfered  with 
by  lapse  of  time  ;  and  even  those  which  are  habitual  will 
bo  destroyed  by  retractation  at  least ;  but  even  though 
Julius  retracts  hia  vow  ever  so  often,  still,  without  s 
dispensation,  it  will  continue  to  bind. 

Again,  take  a  case  in  contracts.  If  Julius  gets  married 
his  act  will  not  immediately  pass  away.  For  his  whole 
hfe  he  must  stand  to  his  contract;  nor,  should  he  find  it 
inconvenient,  will  it  suffice  him  to  retract.  This  is  a  special 
kind  of  perseverance,  which  is  called  moral  for  want  of  a 
better  word. 

For,  let  us  examine  these  cases  and  see  what  it  is  that 
remains.  Why  is  Juhus  bound  by  his  vow  or  by  his 
contract?  Because  in  the  common  estimation  of  men  he  is 
in  the  same  position  after  a  year  as  when  bis  act  was  being 
elicited.  When  he  made  his  vow  or  his  contract  he 
engaged  to  do  a  certain  thing.  After  some  time  he  wishes 
to  retract  but  cannot.  Why  ?  Because,  as  people 
ordinarily  Judge,  he  ought  to  stand  to  his  bargain ;  ana  if 
be  does  go  back  of  hia  word,  all  good  and  honest  men  will 
condemn  him  tor  doing  so.  Of  course  he  will  be  al» 
obliged  by  the  law  of  God;  but  it  will  not  bind  him 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  own  act,  which  is  not  s 
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mere  condition  but  has  a  positive  influence  in  the  eenee 
explained.  It  is  because  of  this  appeal  to  the  common 
Bense  of  mankind  that  we  use  the  terra  inoral  peraeverance. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  question  before  ue.  When 
Julius  sins  he  does  what  is  offensive  to  God, — what  God 
has  a  right  to  punish.  But  put  it  to  any  honest  man :  does 
God's  right  to  be  offended  and  to  punish  cease  when  the 
guilty  act  passes  away  f  Has  Juhus  in  five  minutes  after- 
wards a  right  to  be  on  the  same  terms  with  Almigh^  God 
as  he  was  before  ?  You  may  distinguish :  if  Jufiua  could 
make  oomplete  satisfaction,  or  if  God  forgave  him,  yes ; 
otherwise,  surely  no.  Hence,  the  guilty  act  does  not  paaa 
away,  but  morally  perseveres, — in  this  sense,  that  as  long  as 
he  cannot  make  complete  satisfaction,  and  will  not  be  for- 
given, so  long  will  all  good  men  think  he  should  take  the 
consequences  of  his  act. 

Hence,  in  De  Lugo's  view.habitual  sin  is  nothing  else  than 
actual  ein  morally  persevering  so  as  reasonably  to  render 
a  man  hateful  to  God.  The  foundation  of  this  moral 
peraeverance  is,  that  the  man  sinned  and  cannot  make 
complete  satisfaction,  whilst  God  has  not  pardoned  the 
offence ;  on  which  account  all  good  men  will  think  that  the 
past  sin  remaios,  equivalently  rendering  the  sinner  as 
deserving  of  God's  hate  as  if  he  actually  entertained  the 
very  physical  guilty  act  of  the  will.^ 

There  is  just  one  observation  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
add.  An  act  may  morally  persevere  so  as  to  produce  one 
effect  and  yet  not  produce  others.  Take  the  case  of  a  law 
bindiogundera  heavy  penalty.  The  superior  may  dispense 
in  the  penalty  and  rotam  the  obligation ;  or  he  may  dispense 
in  part  of  the  penalty  and  retain  the  remainder.  How  will 
it  be  retained  ?  By  virtue  of  his  former  will  morally  per- 
severing, which  yet  does  not  remain  with  all  its  former 
force. 

So  in  sins.  The  guilty  act  gives  God  two  rights — to  be 
offended  and  to  -punish.  He  may,  therefore,  cease  to  be 
offended  without  yielding  his  right  to  punish  ;  or  he  may 
yield  more  or  less  this  very  right  of  punishment.  Thus  we 
shall  have  a  scientific  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction for  sin. 

Bo  far  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  De  Lugo's  opinion. 
In  connection  with  him,  it  is  interesting  to  read  Dicastillo, 
who  always  takes  up  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Cardinal 

*  Lugo,  Disp.  Tii.,  n.  48  :  be  quot«B  Suarez,  Granado,  Vu^neE. 
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and  subjects  them  to  a  severe  exammation.  There  are 
many  things  with  which  Dicaatillo  finds  fanlt  in  this  whole 
theory ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one  or  two  speciid 
points. 

1.  In  the  first  place  he  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  that 
moral  perseverance  of  the  actual  an,  nor  with  the  examples 
&om  which  it  is  illustrated.  Dicastillo  contends  that  in 
vows  and  contracts  it  is  not  the  act  of  will  which  perseveree 
so  much  as  the  obligation  which  that  act  caused.  And  jost 
as  heat  once  produced  can  last  after  the  fire  is  extinguished, 
or  as  the  character  of  Baptism  outlives  its  cause,  so  this 
obligation  can  survive  the  act  from  which  it  sprung.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  permanence 
of  vows  and  of  marriage,  but  this  is  only  a  figure  of  speech; 
what  does  remain  is  the  obligation  which,  ny  metonymy, 
gets  the  name  of  that  by  which  it  is  produced. 

This  may  be  all  very  true ;  but,  io  reply,  may  it  not  be 
asked:  what  is  the  obligation  which  remains?  Is  it  merely 
tJie  binding  will  of  Crod  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  state  of 
being  bound  on  the  other,  the  former  human  act  being 
merely  a  condition  t  Or  has  that  human  act — the  act  of 
vowing  or  of  marrying — a  positive  influence  on  the  obliga- 
tioQ  1  If  it  has,  may  it  not  be  well  said  to  morally  persevere! 

2.  For  himself  Dicastillo  would  have  habitual  sin  con- 
sist in  this,  "  that  a  person  sinned  actually  and  has  not 
retracted."^  Such,  he  says,  is  the  common  opinion  except 
amongst  disciples  of  De  Lugo.  He  continues:  actual  am 
consists  in  turning  away  from  God  to  the  creature ;  and 
accordingly  it  can  b©  retracted  only  by  the  contrary 
process, — that  is,  by  turning  from  the  creature  to  God. 
We  need  not  at  present  inquire  how  this  can  be  done. 
Let  it  be  any  way  you  will,  formally  or  radically,  by  an  act 
or  hy  a  habit ;  once  the  retractation  takes  place, — once  the 
sinner  has  efficaciously  turned  from  the  creature  to  God, — 
that  moment  his  sin  ceases  to  exist.  Hence  Dicastillo's 
doctrine,  that  habitual  sin  does  not  consist  of  the  guilty  act 
alone,  but  requires  in  addition  the  absence  of  retractation. 

Now  all  this  would  seem  to  be  only  De  Lugo's  doctrine 
put  into  different  words.  De  Lugo  would  have  habitual 
sin  consist  of  the  guilty  &ct  nwralli/ pemeverinff  ob  \ong  aa 
it  is  not  condoned  or  tatUfiedfor.  Dicastillo  would  have  the 
same  habitual  sin  consiBt  of'^  the  same  guilty  act  as  long  as 
it  is  not  retracted.    K,  therefore,  the  act  can  be  retracted 

1  Diap.  I.,  nn.  295,  fcc 
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only  by  free  remission  on  the  part  of  God  or  complete  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  einner,  one  view  is  merely  a 
difierent  expression  of  the  other. 

3.  Hence,  for  the  puipose  of  this  paper,  I  consider  my- 
self justified  in  treating  these  and  all  other  kindred  opioiona 
as  practically  one.  They  do  indeed  differ  in  minor  points. 
Thus,  for  instance,  De  Lugo*  would  have  the  absence  of 
retractation,  such  as  practically  he  requires,  enter  into  the 
intrinsic  constitution  and  essence  of  the  sin.  This  Dicastillo 
denies.*  Again,  they  and  others  differ  somewhat  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  some  intrinsic  change  in  the 
sinner  before  his  sin  can  be  remitted  ; — that  is,  speaking 
absolutely  and  not  considering  the  present  order  of  things. 
Some  of  these  and  like  controversies  are  mere  disputes 
about  words.  Others  are  more  important  but  more  pertinent 
to  the  scope  of  another  paper  which  will  tell  how  sin  is 
remitted.  For  the  present  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
that,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  habitual  mortal  sin 
is  nothing  else  than  actual  sin  morally  persevering  as  long 
as  it  is  not  retracted,  or  as  long  as  the  soul  is  deprived  of 
sanctifying  grace. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  original  sin.  Great  difficulty  would  be  avoided 
if  we  could  admit  the  opinion  of  Pighius  and  Catharinus, 
that  habitual  sin  is  nothing  more  than  the  privation  of 
sanctifying  grace.  For  it  is  easy  to  see  how  all  children 
may  be  born  with  such  privation.  It  just  is  as  if  a  father  by 
his  folly  and  extravagance  squandered  an  immense  property 
and  reduced  himself  to  beggary.  His  children  will  have 
no  right  that  people  should  endow  them  anew  with  their 
father's  riches.  1  hey  will  be  bom  beggars ;  yet  not  like 
common  beggars,  for  what  in  others  is  want  will  be  priva- 
tion in  them.  They  have  to  suffer,  not  for  their  own  fault 
but  for  their  father's  folly,  in  whom  they  may  be  said  to 
have  lost  their  property. 

In  like  manner  we  have  no  right  to  the  possessions  of 
our  first  father ;  yet  are  we  not  in  the  same  position  as  if 
these  treasures  had  never  been  ours  in  right  ?  They  should 
then  have  been  denied,  we  are  now  deprived  of  them,  not 
through  our  own  but  through  our  father* fault.  In  him, 
therefore,  we  may  be  said  to  have  sinned. 

This  opinion,  though  not  formally  condemned  by  the 
Church,  has  found  no  supporter  after  the  Council  of  Trent 

■  Ibid.  Sect.  vi.  =  Disp.  I.  n.  290. 
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For,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  that  learned 
and  holy  Couacil,  original  guilt,  whatever  it  may  be,  mnflt 
be  acknowledged  to  be  real  ain  and  to  be  truly  in  all  meo. 
Now,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  who  says  the  same  is 
the  teaching  of  all,  there  can  be  no  sin  except  it  be  to1ub> 
tary.  But  not  merely  did  Pighius  and  Catharinus  require 
no  Toluntariety,  only  priTation  in  the  sense  explained ;  but 
also,  in  their  view,  original  sin  would  not  be  a  thing  intrinsic, 
but  a  mere  extrinsic  denomination, — the  imputation  to  us  of 
Adam's  fault 

Hence  something  more  is  required  by  those  tbeolo^aiiB 
who  are  of  opinion  that  all  habitual  sin  conaiBts  in  the 
privation  of  grace.  They  recognise  that  we  are  all  bom 
in  real  sin,  and  that  our  original  sin  most  be  in  some  seuBe 
voluntary.  But  how  voluntary  ?  Not  by  an  act  of  each 
individual  will,  for  original  sin  is  found  in  infants  who  are 
not  responsible  for  their  acts.  It  is  voluntary,  therefore,  in 
the  will  of  Adam ;  "  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man  many 
were  made  sinners."!  How  this  can  be  I  shall  try  bi 
explain  by-and-by. 

So  far  for  one  explanation.  Those  who  prefer  the  other 
view  of  habitual  sin,  that  it  consists  not  so  much  in 
pri7ation  of  sanctifying  grace  as  in  the  moral  persevenmce 
of  the  guilty  act,  wm  have  to  follow  out  their  theory 
consist eiitty,  and  to  show  that  it  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
nature  of  original  as  well  as  personal  sin.  It  can  be  shown, 
fortunately,  almost  in  De  Lugo's'  very  words. 

What  actual  sin  is  it  that  morally  perseveres,  or  if  yoa 
will,  is  not  efficaciously  retracted  1  Not  the  sin  of  wh 
individual,  as  is  manifest.  It  most  therefore  be  the  an  of 
Adam,  which  is  in  some  way  ours  also,  and  which  being 
onee  committed  by  us  and  ascribable  t«  us,  abides  in  our 
souls,  as  already  explained,  until  atoned  for  or  forgiven. 

But  every  sm  must  be  in  some  sense  truly  voluutary. 
How  voluntary  in  this  easel  Not  in  our  own  will  but 
in  the  will  of  our  first  father  Adam,  by  whose  disobedienoe 
we  all  are  bom  in  sin.  Remark  how  the  two  explanations 
come  practically  to  the  same  thing. 

Here  then,  whatever  view  you  take,  comes  tiie  real 
difficulty.  How  can  one  man  an  in  anotlier's  will  t  This 
is  a  mystery  which  no  theologian  proposes  to  clear  ay 
fully.  We  know  that  it  must  be  bo;  we  don't  know  Aowrt 
can  be.     At  most,  some  little  may  be  done  to  show  that 
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the  doctrine  is  not,  as  many  FroteataDts  contend,  evidently 
repngnant. 

It  ie  admitted  freely  that  if  two  persons  be  in  no  way 
connected,  one  cannot  sin  by  the  other's  act.  What  we 
have  to  do  therefore  is,  to  point  out  some  link  between 
onr  firet  father  and  ourselves,  by  reason  of  which  hia 
wilfulness  may  be  ascribed  to  usl  It  will  not  suffice  to  say 
he  is  our  common  parent ;  for  that  would  prove  not  merely 
his  firet  but  all  bis  subsequent  sins  to  be  ours  also. 

There  is  one  thing  quite  certain  in  this  very  difficult 
matter ;  it  is  that  the  supernatural  gifts  with  which  Adam 
was  endowed,  were  intended  not  for  him  alone  but  for  all 
his  posterity.  Let  ue  therefore  make  a  supposition.  Let  us 
suppose  that  when  God  decreed  to  give  tnese  supernatural 
gil'ta  to  men,  he  did  not  consider  the  individuals  as  such, 
but  viewed  them  iu  a  body  as  forming  one  human  family. 
This  one  moral  person  he  elevated  to  the  supernatural 
state.  Of  this  great  family  Adam  was  the  head ;  and 
to  him  in  his  capacity  of  head  were  given  those  gifts 
and  graces  which  he  was  to  transmit  together  with  human 
nature  to  his  children.  It  was  not  as  an  individual  man,  but 
as  representing  the  human  race,  that  Adam  received  these 
favours.  He  could  dispose  of  them  well  or  iU,  by  obedience 
or  diflobedience,  but  still  in  his  representative  not  in  his 
private  capacity.  His  will  was  the  wiU  of  the  whole  human 
race  whose  representative  he  was ;  and  as,  if  he  had  per- 
severed, his  descendants  should  thereby  have  been  made 
partakers  of  his  blessings;  so,  when  he  fell,  the  whole 
moral  person  was  made  to  share  in  his  guilt.* 

Of  course  all  this  is  only  a  supposition.  Not  only  so;  it  is 
but  one  of  many  suppositions  which  may  be  and  have  been 
made.  That  each  one  is  truly  bom  in  sin  we  cannot  deny. 
If  our  supposition  or  any  other  serves  to  show,  were  it  only 
"  through  a  glass  in  a  dark  manner,"  how  this  can  be,  let  it 
be  accepted  with  thankiulness,  not  indeed  as  fully  explain- 
ing all  difficulties.  They  will  disappear  finally  only  when 
the  veil  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  we  shall  see  face  to  face 
the  infinite  exemplar  of  all  creatures,  the  source  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  key  to  every  mrstery. 

Walter  M'Donald. 

'See  St.  Thomae  1. 11.,  Quaeat.  81,  art.  1;  Suaret,  Lc.  Disp.  zx.  sect. 
IIL  n.  29  ;  ThjB,  p.  261. 
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The  Elizabethan  Period. — V. 

Miracle   Plays — (contisued). 

BUT  not  only  in  simple  pathos  and  in  broad  humour  do 
these  Miracle  Plays  abound;  they  at  times  show  a 
power  of  iroagination  which  weoftenaasiguexclneively  to  a 
more  recent  period.  In  the  thirty-firat  Coventry  mystery 
the  subject  is  Pilate's  Wife's  Dream,  and  this  is  how  the 
dramatist  accounts  for  it. 

The  devil,  in  revenue  for  hie  failure  at  the  temptatioD 
in  the  wilderness,  has  brought  about  all  the  suffenuge  of 
Christ,  He  is  now  expecting  the  cnicifixiou,  and  that  our 
Lord  will  then  descend  into  hell ;  he  knows  that,  and  yet 
he  is  half  afraid  of  what  will  come  of  it.  So  he  calls  out 
to  a  devil  to  prepare  to  bind  him  with  chains  as  soon  ae  he 
comes  down.     1  he  de^-il  below  exclaims  in  anger — 

IJeToon.  "  Out  upon  thee,  we  conjure  thee 

That  never  in  hclle  we  may  him  see ; 
For  and  he  ODce  in  helle  be, 
He  shall  our  power  bresl.''' 

So  Satan  thinks  he  will  save  Christ's  life,  and  keep  him 
out  of  hell:  whereupon  be  hastens  to  Pilate's  wife  and 
inspires  the  dream. 

Previously,  in  the  twenty-second  Coventry  mystery, 
the  temptation  is  preceded  by  a  council  in  hell,  where  the 
arguments  are  not  unworthy  of  Milton,  though,  of  course, 
the  language  is  much  simpler.  Satan  begins  with  becoming 
compliments  to  his  advisera — 
Satan.  "  Now  Belyalle  sod  Belzebub,  ye  dear  worthy  devils  of  hell, 

And  wisest  of  council  among  all  the  route, 

Hark  now  what  1  say,  a  tale  I  shall  tell 

That  troubleih   wre  my  stomach,  thereof  I   have  great 
doubt." 
The  question  is  how  shall  it  be  foimd  out  whether  Christ 
be  the  Son  of  God  or  not— . 

"  The  best  wit  that  I  can  say 
Him  to  tempt  forsooth  it  is. 
With  subtile  wiles  if  that  thou  may 
Assay  to  make  him  do  amiss." 


■  Borat  or  destroy. 
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When  the  temptatioD  has  beeo  determined  npon,  and  its 
form  arranged,  Satan  ie  aent  forth  to  tiie  wort  with  their 
diabolic  blessings — 

BtUebub.  "  Now,  lovely  Lncifer,  in  hell  so  derlce, 
King  and  lord  of  ain  and  pride, 
With  some  mist  his  wits  to  merke 

He  send  thee  grace,  to  be  thy  gnide, 
And  evermore  be  thy  speed  I" 
BtlyaOe.  "  All  the  devils  that  be  in  hell 

Shall  pray  to  Mohound,  as  I  thee  tell. 
That  thon  mayest  speed  this  journey  well. 
And  comfort  Uiee  in  this  deed." 

Hahonnd,  or  Mahomet,  is  constantly  invoked  alike  by  pagans 
and  devils  in  these  mysteries,  by  a  bold  anachronism. 

Some  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  temptation : — 

"  Turn  thee  now  on  this  side  and  see  here  Lombardye 
Of  spicery  there  grow  many  an  hundred  balys  : 
Archas  and  Aragon,  and  grett  Almonye, 
parys  and  Portyngale,  and  the  towne  of  Galys, 
Pownteys  and  Poperynge,  and  also  Pycardye, 
Erlonde,  Scottlonde,  the  londe  of  Walys." 

England  ie  not  mentioned,  either  becauae,  aa  we  suppose, 
it  did  not  belong  to  Satan,  or,  as  others  may  think, 
because  he  wished  to  keep  it  for  himself. 

The  Chester  collection  has,  we  said,  one  play,  -  De 
Adventa  Antichritti,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  other 
volumes.  The  argument  is  sufficiently  curious  to  require 
some  notice. 

Antichrist  assumes  almighty  power,  and  raises  two 
dead  men ;  moreover,  he  dies  himself  and  comes  to  life 
again.  There  are  four  credulous  kings  who  are  convinced 
by  these  seeming  miracles,  and  in  reward  he  gives  them 
what  are  called  the  four  kingdoms  of  the  world — 

"  To  thee  I  give  Lomberdy, 
And  to  thee  Denmarke  and  Hongsrye, 
And  take  thon  PonthoH  and  Italy, 
And  Rome  it  shtdl  be  thine." 

Which  distribution,  to  say  the  least,  would  have  pnzzled 
the  Mugs  to  carry  into  effect  by  drawing  the  boundary 
lines.    But  to  proceed  with  the  story. 

£noch  and  Ehas  arrive  to  dispute  the  claim  of  Antichrist, 
VOL.  ra.  2  p 
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and  the  three  wrangle  away  in  pretty  strong  and  pereonal 
language.  At  last  Eliaa  challenges  Antichnat  to  make  the 
dead  men,  whom  he  has  before  raised,  eat  something  viiich 
he  will  give  thera. 

Tliereupon  Eliaa  blesses  some  bread  in  the  name  of  the  , 
Trinity,  signing  it  with  the  aign  of  the  ctob&  The  men 
raised  from  the  dead,  dare  not  taste  it.  This  conTinces  the 
four  IdngB.  who  return  to  the  Faith  and  reject  Antichrist, 
who  tliereupon  in  a  fury  draws  his  sword  and  kills  them, 
and  also  Enocli  and  Elias.  The  archangel  Michael  aniyes 
and  does  execution  on  Antichrist.  The  devils  carry  him 
to  hell,  while  Enoch  and  Eliaa  arise  and  depart  with 
Michael  to  heaven. 

The  acting  of  the  Miracle  Plays  continued  throngfa 
Reformation  times  and  thus  were  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare,  to  whom,  at  least  as  a  boy,  we  may  be  sure 
they  were  familiar ;  Coventry  being  within  easy  reach  of 
Stratford-opon-Avou.  But,  as  w©  anouid  expect,  they  did 
Dot  pass  altogether  unscathed  through  that  6ery  period. 
The  Widkirk  collection  has  what  may  be  called  reformation 
erasures.  Such  a  passage  as  the  following  of  course  fell 
under  censure,  and  so  was  to  be  omitted  in  acting,  being 
decidedly  Popish: — 

"  Here  I  thee  anoynt  sIbo  with  oyle  and  creme  in  thia  intent. 
That  man  may  wit  whereto  they  go,  this  U  a  worthy  sacrament. 
There  are  [  ]  others  and  no  more,  to  whidi  tiiyself  to 

teach  was  sent, 
And  in  true  tokyn  one  of  these,  the  first,  on  thae  now  a 

spent" 

'  Corrected,  not  played'  sayfl  ttie  marsin  mgnificantly, 
while  the  blaiik  in  the  third  line  is  made  by  a  complete 
erasure;  for,  by  this  time  five  of  the  seven  sacraments  had 
gone,  uid  were  scratched  out  of  the  now  faith  as  clean  aa 
tne  obnoxions  word  out  of  the  old  play. 

But  though  the  Miracle  Plays  held  their  own  for  so 
many  centuries,  the  time  came  when  they  had  at  first  to 
admit  characters  of  another  kind  among  them,  then  to  yield 
the  front  olace  to  these  intruderB,  themselves  dropping  into 
the  back  "ground,  imtil  at  last  tiiey  quitted  me  mimic 
scene  entirely,  and  left  the  people  to  the  tender  menses  of 
these  new  comers.  Not  that  the  old  plays  were  re-writt«i 
on  the  new  model,  but  that  fresh  authors  produced  works 
in  these  different  stages  until  the  Morals  or  Monmie^  as 
they  were  called,  became  for  a  time  the  fashion. 
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In  this  claea  of  drama  the  cliaractera  are  allegorical, 
abstraot,  eymbolical,  and  the  story  is  intended  to  convey  a 
certain  moral  lesson,  "  for  the  better  conduct  of  life,"  says 
a  commentator,  though  how  far  they  attained  their  end, 
and  how  the  people  relished  this  half-veiled  preaching,  he 
does  not  say.  Probably  the  success  was  not  great,  for 
they  soon  passed  away  in  England  at  least,  thongh  as 
Mr,  Denis  Florence  M'Carthy'  teaches  us  by  his  admirable 
translatioDS,  they  were  a  real  and  abiding  power  through 
Calderon  in  Spain. 

So  abetraetione  forced  their  way  among  the  living 
reahties,  and  in  time  fairly,  or  unfairly,  ousted  them  from 
the  popular  drama.  Morals  came  into  the  place  of  rehgions 
facts;  Veritas,  Justitia,  Pax  and  Misericordia  super3eded 
Joseph,  Mary,  and  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself;  and  those 
-who  cried  out  lustily  for  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible,  closed  its  inspired  pages,  and  sought 
elsewhere  for  material  for  public  instruction.  The  new 
Moralities  required  a  popular  element,  and  so  a  vulgar 
buSbopery  was  invented  to  serve  the  turn,  and  comic  ab- 
stractions frisked  and  clattered  on  the  stage.  Strangely 
enough  Death  and  Vice  were  selected  for  tiiese  ludicrous 
parte.  Death  with  a  bottle  nose,  ugly  face  and  long  tail, 
crying  out  for  pity  and  help,  while  Vice  castigated  him, 
frequently  mounted  upon  his  back;  Vice  being  dressed  in 
motley,  the  fool's  wear,  with  cap  and  bells,  asmight  in  those 
days  be  seen  in  many  a  noble  and  royal  household.  Such 
plays  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  came  to 
perfection  in  that  of  Henry  VII.,  but  they  had  no  real  life 
ID  them.  However,  they  helped  on  the  dramatic  advance, 
and  created  a  taste,  when  the  love  for  simpler  things  had 
passed  away,  which  only  the  drama  of  real  life  in  the  hands 
of  Sbakspeare  could  satisfy.*    But  this  brings  us  on  from 

'  Alas !  that,  while  these  pages  are  paasing  throngh  the  prees,  Ireland 
ihould  have  to  mourn  the  loui  of  one  of  her  sweetest  aingera,  and  the 
Engliah- speaking  world  that  of  the  most  suocesBful  translator  that 
perhaps  it  ever  possessed,  tor  such  in  truth  wa«  Denis  Florence  M'Carth;. 

■That  the  old  forrn  of  Miracle  Plajs  lingered  on  in  England  into 
more  recent  times  we  have  proofs  in  chance  notices,  like  the  following 
play  bill  which  is  to  befoondin  Hone's  edition  of  Stnith't  Book  of  Sportt, 
p.  278.  and  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne.    "  By  Her  Majeatiea 

Snnission,  at  Heatljr's  Booth,  over  against  the  Cross  Daggers,  next 
r.  Nillar's  booth,  daring  the  time  of  Bartholemew-Fair,  will  bo 
presented  a  little  opera,  called  The  Old  Crfation  of  the  World,  newly 
revired;  with  the  addition  of  the  glorions  battle  obtained  over  the 
French  and  Spaniards  by  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Madborongfa."    Tbm 
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the  region  of  early  maiiiiBcripts,  and  lands  jib  amid  the 
printed  playa  which  careful  autbore  edited  for  themeelvea 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  prnductiona  of  one 
which  attracted  attention  in  hie  day,  and  that  in  Ireland, 
though  not  exactly  in  a  way  an  author  could  deore. 
Biehop  Bale  of  Oasoiy — '  foul-mouthed  Bale,'  as  Anthony- 
a-Wood  called  him — wrote  four  miracle  plays  ormoralitiee, 
"  to  promote  the  Reformation,"  ae  wesre  told.  Once  he  was 
Prior  of  the  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  but  in  time  turned 
Protestant  and  married,  for  which  double  act  of  heroism  he 
was  protected  by  Cromwell — the  first  of  that  name— he 
retired  for  awhile  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  was  lost  U> 
sight  in  tmug  times,  but  turned  up  again  on  iheaccesoon 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Bishopric  of 
Ossory  in  1552. 

He  has  left  us  a  highly  charanteristic  account  of  what 
came  of  this  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Uarleian  Miscellany  (voL  6,  p.  437),  which  he  calls  The 
Vocacyon  of  Johan  Bale  to  the  Biahoprick  of  Oieorie  in  Ireland*, 
kia  Perreeutione  in  the  tame  ami  final  Delifvermmee.  Pub- 
lishing it  in  foreign  parts,  in  Mary's  reign,  he,  with  his 
usual  impudence  and  mendacity,  says  that  it  is  printed  in 
Borne,  opposite  the  Castle  of  St.  Aogelo,  and  on  the  Fea^ 
of  St  Peter.  It  is  in  black  letter,  and  fills  98  pages.  He 
fortunately  raised  difficulties  about  his  consecration  in 
Dublin,  insistJQg  upon  the  new  rite,  and  thus  made  his 
consecration  null  and  void,  and  saved  the  Irish  roll  of 
bishops  from  the  blot  of  his  name.  When  he  reached 
Kilkenny,  he  set  himself  to  preach  the  new  relipon  with  s 
zeal  and  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  He  shows  in 
this  pamphlet  how  well  he  deserves  the  name  Wood  gave 
him :  for  ne  abuses  other  bishops,  his  own  cler^  and  people, 
and  indeed  all  he  names — except  a  favouredfew — ^m  most 
unmeasured  language.  However,  before  a  year  has  past, 
Edward  VI.  dies,  and  Mary  becomes  queen.  The  abused 
Chapter  turn  upon  him,  and  urge  that  he  should  sing  a 

foUowB  "tha  contenta"  in  fonrteeD  muracle  plays;  nuich  Kfnerr  it 
promised  (especiallf  in  the  last,  when  Lazvus  is  carried  into  Abnhain'i 
dosoid)  "  totheadmiiationof  all spectaton."  But leet  their attmctioDi 
backed  by  the  Du^s  victory,  ahould  not  draw,  there  is  an  additional 
promise  of  "  dances,  jiggs,  saraband,  anticksand  country  dances  between 
each  act,  with  several  other  thinge  ncTer  yet  exposed-  Pertonned  by 
Uatt  Heatly.  Vivat  Regina."  Tlie  taste  for  the  prinutive  diama  had 
evidently  died  out,  when  such  acceesories  were  needed  to  make  then 
acceptable. 
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requiem  Mass  for  the  dead  king,  aa  the  queen  had  ordered 
to  be  done  in  London ! 

When  the  Ladje  Mary  is  proclaimed,  on  August  20, 
1553,  "  I  took,"  he  says,  "  Christ's  Testament  in  my  hand 
and  went  to  the  Market  Croas  at  Kilkenny,  the  people  in 
great  numbers  following.  ...  In  the  meantime  had  the 
prelates  gotten  two  disguised  priests — one  to  bear  the 
mitre  before  me,  and  another  the  crosier — making  three 
procession  pageants  of  one."  Evidently  they  had  no  mercy 
upon  him.  But  what  more  concerns  our  present  puipose 
is  what  follows.  "  The  young  men  (who  seem  to  nave 
been  a  certain  number  of  hangers-on  of  the  Parliament 
held  there,  and  so  maintainers  of  Bale)  in  the  forenoon, 

Slayed  a  tragedy  of  God's  Ptomyset  in  the  Old  Law,  at  the 
iarket  Cross,  with  organs,  plaingesand  songes,  very  aptely. 
In  the  afternoon,  again  they  played  a  commedle  of  Sanet 
,fohan  Baptigtet  PreachtJUit,  of  Christ's  Bapttsynge,  and  of 
bis  Temptacion  in  the  WihUmesse,  to  the  small  contentacion 
of  the  prestes  and  other  papistes  there."  The  first  of  these 
three  in  no  sense  deserves  the  name  of  a  tragedy ;  for  it 
is  simply  a  series  of  seven  dialogues  of  Pater  Caelestis,  with 
the  following  personages  thus  designated  ; — Adam,  primus 
homo  ;  Koah,  Justus ;  Abraham,  fidelis ;  Moses,  sanctus ; 
David,  rex  pius ;  Eeaias,  propbeta ;  and  Johannes  Baptista. 
Good  works  are  at  a  discount,  and  faith  is  all  in  all.  It  is 
a  dry  and  hard  production,  and  must  have  wearied  the 
young  men  who  played  it,  as  the  general  audience  to 
whom  it  afforded  "small  contentadion,"  The  afternoon 
comedy  is  certainly  more  lively,  and  with  its  palpable  hits 
at  contemporary  events,  and  a  really  clever  misapplication 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  to  the  controversy  between 
the  old  faith  and  the  new  teaching,  may  have  raised  a 
laugh  among  the  thoughtless,  however  it  must  have  made 
the  judicious  grieve.  Its  full  title  is  more  explicit  of  its 
aim :  "  A  brefe  Commedie  or  Enterlude  of  Joban  Baptyste'a 
Preachynge  in  the  Wilderness,  openvnge  the  craftye 
Assaultes  of  the  Hypocrytes,  with  the  gloryouse  Baptysme 
of  the  Lord  JesuB  Christ,  compyled  by  Joban  Bale,  Anno 
JlDXXXVin."  The  characters  are  Pater  Caelestis,  Johannes 
Baptista,  Publicanus,  Pharisseus.  Jesus  Ohristus,  Turba 
Vulgaiis,  Miles  annatus,  Sadducjeus.  It  opens  with  an 
address,  after  which  the  publicaQ,  soldier,  and  a  plebeian 
come  for  instruction  to  b.  John,  and  duly  receive  his 
baptism.  Then  a  Pharisee  and  a  Sadducee  come  to  argue 
and  quarrel  with  the  Pantist.  and  are  evidently  intended  to 
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represent  Fapista,  while    S.  John  is   a  model  Ptoteatant. 
Tne  dispute    grows  warm,  as  may  be  judged  by  a  few 


I'ha  :  "  It  becomee  not  thee  to  ahow  what  we  nhall  do. 
We  know  the  laws  and  prophecies  too : 
Go  t«ach  thj  old  shoes,  like  a  busy  prating  fool ; 
For  we  will  none  be  of  this  new-^gled  school. 
We  are  men  learned,  we  know  the  oncieot  laws 
Of  our  forefathers,  thy  newa  is  not  worth  two  straws." 
Then  thev  prudently  retire  lest  a  tumult  should  arise.   The 
baptism  of  our  Lord  then  follows,  and  the  whole  winds  np 
with  a  long  address  from  the  author  in  his  own  person. 
BaleuB  prolocutor,  of  which  our  readers  will  probably  be 
content  with  a  modernized  specimen — 

"  The  way  that  John  tanght  was  not  to  wear  hard  clothing, 
To  say  long  prayers,  or  to  wander  in  the  desert. 
Or  to  eat  wild  locust ;  for  he  never  taught  such  thing, 
His  mind  was  that  faith  should  purify  the  heart. 
Give  ear  unto  Christ,  let  men's  vain  &nciea  go. 
As  the  Father  bade  by  his  moat  high  commandmeDt, 
Hear  neither  Francis,  Benedict,  nor  Bruno, 
Albert  nor  Dominic,  for  they  new  rules  invent. 
Believe  neither  Pope,  nor  priest  of  his  consent, 
Follow  Christ's  Gospel,  and  therein  fructify. 
To  the  praise  of  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus'  glory." 
We  have  not  been  able   to  find  the  third  play  Ifere 
spoken  of  as  performed  on  this  memorable  occasion.  There 
is  yet  another  of  the  same  character  and  apparently  etil) 
more  violent  in  its  abuse,  which  he  seems  wisely  to  have 
kept  back  from  his  trilogy.     He  callsit  "A  newCommedie 
or  Enterlude  concerning  Three  Laws,  of  Nature,  Maites  and 
Christ."      He  says,  "  therein  is  largely  declared  how  that 
faytheless  Antichrist  of  Rome,  with  bis  clergie,  hath  been 
a  blemysche,  darkener,  confounder,  and  poisoner  of  all 
wholesome  laws." 

He  made  bis  residence,  at  Holme's  Court,  so  hot  for 
himself,  that  "  Robert  Shea,  a  man  sober,  wise,  and  godlj, 
which  is  a  rare  thing  in  that  land,  whom  they  name  the 
Suflren,^  escorted  me,  with  a  hundred  horsemen  and  three 
'  Previona  to  1609,  Kilkenny  was  simply  a  borough,  govened  b^ 
a  corporate  body,  consisting  of  the  "  upper  twelve  "  and  the  "loww 
twelve,"  who  amiually  elected  from  among  themselvea  a  SotrrrigK.  At 
that  date  James  I.  granted  Kilkenny  the  great  charter,  which  raised  tb« 
town  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  styling  its  chief  magistrate  mayor,  insttad 
of  soveieign,  as  previously .—^ournoi  of  KW^nny  ArclieoiogtaU  SoeklJ. 
Tola,  for  1864-6, 1870-71. 
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bondred  footmen,  and  eo  with  great  Btrength  brought  me 
that  night  to  town  (Kilkenny),  the  young  men  smging 
paalma  and  other  godly  Bonge  all  the  way  in  rejoice  of  my 
dehverance."  But  Boon  he  shook  the  duet  off  his  feet,  and 
"  ewly  in  the  morning,  by  help  of  friends,  I  conveyed  my- 
self away  to  the  Castle  of  Lechhne,  and  so  forth  to  the 
city  of  Dublin,  wherein  I,  for  a  certain  time,  among  friends 
remained." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  apace,  and  carry  as  too  far 
from  our  eubiect,  to  follow  Bale  through  his  many  toisad- 
TentitreR,  until  be  settled  himself  at  Basil  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  brought 
him  back  to  England,  and  to  a  prebend  of  Canterbury, 
He  never  eet  foot  in  Ireland  again,  and  bo  the  people  of 
Kilkenny  saw  the  last  of  him  on  that  morning  when  he 
conveyed  himself  away,  and  doubtless  bore  with  equanimity 
the  loss  of  the  bold,  impudent,  and  "  foul-mouthed " 
intruder. 

There  were  Miracle  Plays  performed  at  that  market 
cross  before  the  intrusion  of  Bale,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
copies  of  them  in  existence.  After  his  time,  amended  and 
adopted  performances  took  place,  until  the  Cromwellians 
brought  them  to  an  iintimely  end.  In  more  recent  days 
Kilkenny  revived  its  reputation  for  dramatic  performances ; 
but  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do,  Bale  having  already 
carried  us  too  far  away  from  the  ancient  Catholic  Plays,  of 
which  we  have  ventured  to  write. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  our  paper  without 
giving  what  is  the  first'  express  mention  found  by  a  diligent 
mquirer  of  the  representation  ofraysteriesandmorahtiesin 
Ireland.  He  quotes  from  the  manuscripta  of  Robert  Ware 
the  following : — 

"  Thomas  Fitzgerald,*  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1528  was  invited  to  a  new  pUy  every  day 
at  Christmas;  Arland  Uslier  being  then  Mayor,  and  Francis 
Herbert  and  John  Sqi'ire,  Bayliifs,  wherein  Tailors  played  the  part 
of  Adam  and  Eve ;  the  Shoemakers  represented  the  story  of 
Crispin  and  Crispianus  ;  the  Vintners  acted  Bacchus  and  his  story  ; 
the  Carpenters  that  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  Vulcan,  and  what 
related  to  him,  was  acted  by  the  Smiths  ;  and  the  comedy  of  Ceres, 

<  Eiitorical  Besa?  on  the  Irish  Stage  bjr  J.  C.  Walker,  Transactiona 
■A  Bo^al  Irish  Academy,  vol.  2, 1788. 

*Thia  name  is  obviously  a  mistake  which  Mr.  Gilbert  (Histoir  of 
DabliD,  Tol.  9,  p.  3)  baa  corrected  by  substituting  "  Pierce  Butler,  £ail 
of  Ossory." 
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the  goddess  of  corn,  b^  the  Bakers.  Their  stage  was  erected  at 
Hoggin  G-recn  (novr  called  College  Green),  and  on  it  the  Priors  of 
S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Blessed  Trimty,  and  of  AJl  Hallows, 
caused  two  plays  to  be  acted ;  the  one  representing  the  Passion  of 
onr  Saviour,  and  the  other  the  Beveral  deaths  which  the  Aposliee 


It  may  be  noted,  in  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  corporate  bodies  cling  to  ancient  traditions,  that  the 
trades  of  Dublin  in  the  present  day  carry  on  their  pro- 
ceeaional  banners  the  eymbols  of  the  very  plays  which  they 
performed  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 

Here  wo  have  a  scene  of  peace  and  festivity  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  in  days  of  change  and  tumult  The  Cor- 
poratiou  entertains  the  Lord  Deputy  with  a  literary 
banquet,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  rehgioui 
mysteries  wth  which  the  three  Priors  bless  the  feast. 

But  within  a  very  few  years  how  changed  is  the  scene. 
A  new  Lord  Deputy  comes  on  the  stage  who,  we  may  say, 
inaugurates  his  rule  by  open  rebellion ;  the  citizens  reast 
him  stoutly,  and  defend  successfully  the  metropolis;  and 
for  their  reward  King  Henry,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
gives  them  what  does  not  belong  to  him — namely,  the 
whole  property  of  one  of  the  Priones  which  took  part  in 
the  recent  revels.  The  Prior  and  Canons  of  All  Hallows 
are  forced  in  1538  to  surrender  all  they  have  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  of  course,  as  they  arc  made  to  declare,  ol 
their  own  free  will,  and  "  for  cert^iin  just  and  reasonable 
causes  thereto  moving  their  mind  and  consciences,' 
and  in  1539  the  Corporation  receives  the  Royal  Gift,  for  an 
aimual  payment  of  four  pounds  four  shillings  and  thrtie 
farthings.  But  what  ot  the  rebellious  Lord  Deputy  who,  si 
least  indirectly,  brought  about  all  this  change  f  Hie  stoiy 
is  well  known,  but  so  striking  is  its  opening  scene  that  it 
will  bear  telling  again. 

When  Gerald  hitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  suddenly 
called  to  England  in  1534,  he  left  his  young  son  Thomas  as 
Lord  Deputy  in  his  place.  The  rumour  reached  him  in  the 
following  June  that  his  father  had  been  beheaded  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  It  was  not  true,  for  the  Earl  was  alive 
at  the  time,  though  he  died  six  months  later  a  natural  death 
m  that  prison.  "  Silken  Thomas,"  as  the  young  Deputy  was 
called,  for  his  love  of  ^lendour  and  the  refined  taste  he 

'  Registrum  Prioratns  OnuwuBs&nctoruni,  p-  "fj*,  Irish  Aitiao- 
logical  Society,  1816.  >i^=B»v 
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showed  in  indulging  it,  believed  what  seemed  80  probable 
a  report,  and  roee  in  armB.  He  was  very  young,  ectircely 
of  age,  and  waa  perhaps  hot-headed,  as  he  was  certainly 
hot-hearted.  So  ne  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  following, 
and  rode  in  eilk  attire  to  the  council  chamber,  and  poured 
out  his  grief  and  indignation  in  memorable  words 
with  which  all  must  sympathize. 

In  the  verv  tumult  of  his  feelings  he  showed  himself  as 
chivalrous  as  he  was  brave,  as  true  a  knight  as  he  was  a 
loving  son,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 

"  However  iDJuriously  we  be  handled  aod  forced  to  defend  our- 
selves in  arms,  wheD  neither  our  service  nor  our  good  meaning 
towards  our  Prince's  crown  availetb,  yet  say  not  hereafter  but  in 
this  open  hostility  which  we  here  profess  and  proclaim,  we  have 
show»l  ourselves  no  villains  norchurb,  but  warriors  and  gentlemen. 
This  sword  of  state  is  yours,  and  not  mine;  I  received  it  with  an 
oath  and  used  it  to  your  benefit,  and  I  should  stain  mine  honour  if 
I  tamed  the  same  to  your  annoyance.  Now  have  I  need  of  my 
own  snord,  which  I  dare  trust.  As  for  the  common  sword,  it 
flattereth  me  with  a  painted  scabbard,  but  hath  indeed  a  pestilent 
edge,  already  bathed  in  the  Geraldines'  blood,  and  now  ia  newly 
whetted  in  hope  of  a  further  destruction.  Therefore  save  yourselves 
from  us  as  ixom  open  enemies.  1  am  none  of  Henry's  deputies,  I 
am  his  foe.  I  have  more  mind  to  conquer  than  to  govern, 
to  meet  him  in  the  field  than  to  serve  him  in  office.  If  all  the 
hearts  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  have  cause  thereto,  would  join 
in  this  quarrel,  as  I  hope  they  will,  then  should  he  soon  be  made 
fjnsible,  as  I  tnist  he  shall,  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  for  which 
the  age  to  come  may  lawfully  score  faim  up  among  the  ancient 
tyrants  of  most  abominable  and  hateful  memory."  ' 

In  vain  the  Venerable  Primate  and  Chancellor,  George 
Cromer,  of  Armagh,  besought  with  tears,  the  impetuous 
youth  to  renounce  his  desperate  design  ;  he  would  not 
listen,  and  so  the  Rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas  began,  raged 
with  more  or  less  success  for  nearly  two  years,  when  another 
Geraldine  fell,  not  even  with  the  knightly  honour  of  the 
Bword,  but  by  the  ignominious  death  of  the  halter. 

But  we  must  in  conclusion  say  a  word  with  respect  to 
the  destination  of  the  property  of  which  the  Priory  of  All 
Hallows  was  deprived. 

In  159:J  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  surrendered  the 
greater  portion  of  it  to  the  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  just  founded,  and  for  which,  unhke 
their  predecessors,  they  were  duly  paid.     A  large  portioa 

1  AmuxU  of  Ae  FouT^  MaiUrs  {note  A.D.  1537). 

.  C  cog  If 
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remained,  and  still  remains  in  their  poBseasioD,  and  this  they 
call  the  estate  of  All  Hallows.  A  more  remarkable  memorial 
of  the  good  old  times  is,  however,  to  be  seen  od  the 
Clonturk  portion  of  this  estate,  of  which  the  great 
MiseioQary  College  of  Ireland  holds  a  thousand-year  TeaBe. 
For  this  reason  it  is  called  All  Hallows'College,BtaQdingaB 
it  does  upon  the  very  ground  which,  more  than  six  ceotories 
and  a  half  ago,  was  "  given  by  Thurstan,  son  of  Vincent 
de  la  Stande  and  the  Bishop  of  Oseory,  to  God  and  the 
Church  of  All  Hallows,  and  the  Canons  who  serve  God 
therein."^  Henry  Bedford. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  EMIGRATION  ON  THE   IRISH 
CHURCH. 

WHEN  Emerson  on  his  second  voyage  to  England, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  passed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Ireland,  looking  with  the  eye  of  s  poet  on  the  green 
fields  that  clothed  the  bold  headlands  of  Cork  and  Kerry, 
he  observed:  "As  we  neared  the  land,  its  genius 
was  felt.  There  lay  the  green  shore  of  Ireland,  like  some 
coast  of  plenty.  We  could  see  towns,  towers,  churches, 
harvests ;  but  the  curse  of  eight  hundred  years  ^we  could 
not  discern."  The  experience  of  the  Irish  priest  diS'cra 
from  the  experience  of  the  Ameiican  philosopher.  The 
curse  is  only  too  visible  to  uh.  Nor  is  there  any  sis;^ 
that  it  is  about  to  be  immediately  Ufted.  Nay  even,  as  the 
years  go  on,  and  civilization  advances,  and  new  republics 
are  created,  and  new  races  spring  into  existence,  and  with 
buoyancy  and  vigour  pueb  along  in  their  course  of  succeed 
and  happiness,  that  awful  curse  seems  to  be  siukiug  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  our  country. 
Strangest  problem  of  all,  to  which  no  historian  will  ever 
find  a  key,  which  the  great  day  of  Retribution  alone  will 
solve,  our  people,  banned,  persecuted,  and  exiled,  with  the 
curse  clinging  to  their  very  garmenta,  are  yet  not  only  the 
apostles  of  a  saving  faith,  but  the  only  elements  of  the 
e^bility  and  strength  with  which  these  new  races,  proud 
but  powerless,  can  be  ever  cemented  together. 

■  lUgiatrum  Frioratus  Omnium  SStorum,  p.  M,  a.d.  1230,  for  tha 
deed  of  gift,  and  p.  65  for  that  of  the  BUhop  of  Ossory,  of  bia  portioa 
of  the  same,  a-d.  12S9. 

L    r.  ;i  ...Google 
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Tet  Ireland  has  not  wanted  phymcianfl  to  care  her 
temporal  ille,  nor  seers  and  prophets  and  conjurois  to 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit  that  possessed  her.  With  terrible 
iteration  she  has  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  every 
new  method  of  statecraft  and  spiritcraft  that  human 
iDgenuity  could  devise.  Kemedial  measures,  alternately 
drastic  and  soothiug,  have  been  applied;  and  yet  she 
remains  what  she  was  made  seven  hundred  years  ago,  an 
'  interesting  case,"  confessedly  incurable,  and  with  morbid 
symptoms  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  fresh 
expert  that  shall  come  to  the  front  during  the  next  fifty 
years  in  the  schools  of  English  pohtics.  In  our  days, 
however,  a  new  departure  has  been  made — not  "  new  "  in 
a  historical  sense,  but  in  thesense  that  a  well-tried  system  has 
been  revised  and  refitted  with  all  modem  improvements.  It 
has  been  discovered  that,  notwithstanding  the  lose  of  half 
her  life  blood,  three  millions  of  her  people  in  thirty  years, 
Ireland  is  still  suffering  from  congestion.  And  not  only 
professioQal,  but  amateur  pohticians  are  hurrying  forward 
■with  zeal  to  relieve  her.  A  Bill  has  just  passed  through 
Parliament  for  advancing  State  aid  to  assist  emigration ; 
private  speculators,  very  active  within  circumscribed  limits, 
are  carrying  out  the  new  experiment ;  it  is  urged  on  and 
warmly  recommended  by  leader  writers  and  pamphleteers ; 
thousands  of  pounds  are  subscribed  by  philanthropists  and 
doctrinaires ;  tens,  and  hundreds  of  thousands^re  subscribed 
by  the  landed  gentry  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  new 
plantation  of  the  country  openly  suggested.  Now,  how 
does  all  this  affect  us,  Irish  priests  1  llow  does  it  affect  the 
Church  with  which  we  are  so  closely  identified  t  What 
influence  has  this  perpetual,  never-ceasing  exodus  of  our 
race  upon  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Irish  Church!  We 
deare  to  discuss  the  question  without  any  reference  to 
existing  controversies,  except  where  facts  are  to  be  adduced 
in  corroboration  of  principles  or  statements.  We  have  no 
desire  to  import  the  angry  elements  of  political  strife  into 
the  calm  pages  of  a  theolo^cal  journal.  We  simply  wish 
to  show  the  effect  on  the  Church  of  this  terrible  drain  on 
the  strength  of  the  country.  It  is  a  question  in  which  we 
are  deeply  interested.  We  may  belong  to  that  section  of 
the  Insh  priesthood,  whose  sympathies  with  our  long 
suffering  people  are  so  intense,  that  the  master  passion  m 
their  lives  is  to  see  that  people  glorified,  and  its  unutterable 
wrongs  avenged ;  or  we  may  belong  to  that  milder  school 
who  oeheve  that  politics  is  "  that  mighty  drama,  where 
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men  vex  themselves,  and  God  leads  them ;"  but  whatevCT 
shades  of  opinion  the  Irish  priesthood  may  profess,  all  are 
blended  in  a  passionate  pnde  at  the  glories  of  the  Iri^ 
Church  in  the  past  and  present,  and  an  enthusiastic  faith  in 
the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  those  Christian  triumphs, 
which  form  at  once  ner  martyrdom  and  her  crown. 

Now,  to  what  extent  has  the  Irish  Church  suffered  in 
the  past?  Our  losees  for  the  lastthirtyyears  have  been  so 
frequently  mentioned  that  they  no  longer  excite  either 
curiosity  or  pain.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Irish  Church 
has  been  shorn  of  half  its  strength  during  that  period.  It 
has  lost  half  the  merits  that  would  have  been  accumulated 
in  that  time  by  a  nation  of  saints,  half  the  merits  that 
would  have  been  stored  away  in  the  treasury  of  Heaven, 
gained  by  the  patience  and  the  prayers,  the  humility  and 
stainless  purity  of  our  people.  It  has  lost,  too,  half  its 
material  strength' — half  the  assistance  that  might  have  been 
given  to  worbt  of  religion  and  charity  by  a  people  who 
would  sacrifice  their  last  shred  of  clothing  or  food  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  Church.  We  are 
afraid  we  should  scarcely  he  believed,  if  we  drew  from  the 
experience  of  the  present  a  picture  of  what  Ireland  would 
have  been,  had  her  three  millions  of  children  been  spared 
her.  With  all  her  poverty  and  misery,  she  has  spent  on 
works  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  alooe  £4,000,000  in 
thirty  years;  and  during  that  time  she  was  afflicted  with 
three  famines  that  would  have  swept  from  the  earth  any 
nation  not  endued  with  her  marvellous  vitality.  \Mi8t 
would  the  Irish  Church  have  been  if  the  towns,  now  half 
deserted  and  impoverished,  were  filled  with  Catholic  popu- 
lations, full  of  Celtic  faith  and  generosity,  carefully 
directed  under  the  skilful  hands  of  holy  directors  through 
the  medium  of  confraternities  and  sodalities  ?     ^Vhat  would 

_i,„  !..,,.„  1 jf  [jgp  ,^(,[j  valleys  teemed  with  life,  the 

le  "  first  peasantry  in  the  world,"  as  Lucafi 
emi  What  would  she  have  been  if  her 
lied  with  that  brave,  strong,  bright-hned, 
ith,  who  have  upheld  the  honour  of  Ireland 
aith  iu  the  sanctuaries,  the  senates,  the 
exchanges  of  the  world  ?  What  would  she 
er  convents  were  filled  with  those  geutle, 
whose  innocence   aud   simplicity  shining 

lulstion  of  the  count;  Tipperarf  in  1841  wa84&3,563- 
iced  to  249,10G,  and  ia  the  C«iisuii  for  1881  it  wuMt 
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through  their  faces  attracted  the  atteDtion  of  Dr.  Newman 
thirty  years  ago,  and  showed  him  what  herecUtary  faith 
and  hohnese  can  do  in  effecting  even  a  transfiguration 
of  the  features  t  What  a  mighty  army  of  trained 
miseionaries  we  would  have  sent  forth  if  Ireland's  power 
and  the  energy  of  her  children  were  unimpaired! 
It  would  have  been  in  truth  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church. 
Well,  God's  will  be  done  I  God  knoweth  best!  We  cheer- 
fully made  the  sacrifice,  and  behold  our  reward!  The 
exiles  have  prospered.  The  3,000,000  have  grown  to 
10,000,000.  The  Irirfi  towns  are  deserted,  but  the  American 
cities  are  filled.  We  mies  many  a  stately  spire,  many  a 
sanctuary  of  learning  and  piety ;  but  the  same  hands  that 
would  have  built  them  here,  have  raised  them  in  ten-fold 
number  and  grandeur  and  magnificence  through  every  city 
of  the  States.  Our  valleys  no  longer  echo  with  the  murmur 
of  the  Rosary,  told  in  the  fields  and  cottages,  but  the  Indian 
has  learned  that  dear  prayer  from  the  Irish  exile,  and 
it  echoes  from  Aherlow  through  the  gorges  and  canons  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  people  no  longer  dwell  under 
the  "  little  span  of  sky,  the  httle  patch  of  stars,"  that 
covers  the  land  of  their  birth;  but  the  blue  firmament 
springs  over  them  from  the  horizon  of  the  boundless 
prairies,  and  the  eye  of  God  is  there. 

Let  VA  come  back  to  the  present.  During  the  last  three 
years,  emigration,  that  might  be  almost  said  to  have  ceased, 
has  set  in,  m  a  full  strong  tide  that  reminds  us  of  the  panic 
of  the  famine  years.  During  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year,  39,000  Insh  people  passed  through  this  port  of  Queens- 
town  en  route  to  America;  and  I  think  we  shall  not 
exaggerate  when  we  state,  that  during  the  same  period 
at  least  10,000  left  for  America  or  England,  through 
Londonderry,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Dublin.  This  is  a 
total  of  50,000.  During  the  same  months  of  the  present 
year,  or  rather  during  the  first  quarter,  7,000  persons  were 
evicted  without  being  reinstated  as  caretakers,  and  during 
the  second  quarter  that  number  increased  to  11,000.  In  the 
month  of  !tlay  alone  1,198  persons  were  evicted  in  one  riding 
in  the  County  Galway,  and  the  evictions  became  so  alarm- 
ing, that  they  drew  forth  a  protest  and  remonstrance  from 
the  official  reticence  of  the  Chief  Secretary.  Again,  we 
are  not  exaggerating  in  stating  the  number  of  evicted 
persons  this  year  as  50,000  more.  That  is,  100,000  of  her 
population  have  been  lost  to  Ireland  this  year.  That  means 
the  "milhon  a  decade,"  which,   in  184$,  drew  forth  an 
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indignant  and  despairing  threnody  from  the  pen  of  Speranza. 
One  million  lost  to  Ireland  every  ten  yearel  What  will  the 
Irish  Church  be  in  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century  1 

But  these  figures  are  vague.  Let  ua  apply  them.  The 
departure  of  100,000  people  in  twelve  montna,  means  the 
destruction  of  thirty  Irish  parishes — it  means  the  annihila- 
tion of  an  Irish  diocese  f  If  the  city  of  Cork,  with  ita 
bright  intelligent  population,  its  wonderful  charitable  and 
educational  institutions,  its  wealth  and  its  public  buildings, 
were  suddenly  engulfed  by  an  eartbquake,  or  swept  to 
destruction  by  a  tornado,  Ireland  would  mourn  the  loss  for 
years.  Yet  she  suffers  an  equivalent  loss  year  by  year, 
and  reraaiua  apparently  unconscious  of  it.  If  twenty-five 
towns  of  the  size  and  population  of  Youghal  or  Tipperary, 
or  Kilkenny,  were  suddenly  destroyed,  with  theirinhabitante, 
Ireland  and  the  world  would  be  appalled.  Yet,  bo  far  as 
our  country  and  Church  are  concerned,  we  are  actuallT 
suffering  this  pictured  calamity.  The  student  of  Irim 
history  reads  with  horror  the  attempted  extermination  of 
the  Irish  people  by  Cromwell,  Eviction  and  emigration 
are  doing  more  than  Cromweliian  work  in  our  day.  Such, 
briefly,  is  the  extent  of  the  depopulation  that  is  going  on 
at  present.  Now,  what  is  ita  character?  There  is  a  maiked 
difference  between  the  emigration  of  1850  and  succeeding 
years,  and  the  emigration  of  1882.  During  the  former 
period,  Queenstown  was  thronged  with  a  multitude  of  pale, 
panic-stricken  people,  fiying  from  that  awful  vision  of 
plague  and  famine  that  had  naunted  them  night  and  day 
for  three  yetirs.  They  made  no  account  of  the  wretched 
vessels  that  were  to  bear  them  on  a  tedious  and  peiilouB 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  They  did  not  reckon  their 
chances  of  reaching  the  shores  of  America  ahve,  in  those 
dreadful  hulks,  jusfly  designated  "  cofEn-ships."  They  felt 
as  if  escaping  from  a  prison  of  death;  and  yet  it  was 
with  tearful  eves  and  heavy  hearts  they  turned  from  the 
dark  masses  tnat  lined  the  quays,  to  the  dark  chambers 
and  the  dismal  daily  duties  of  an  emigrant  ship.  For  their 
future  was  very  uncertain.  They  did  not  know  what  awaited 
them  in  the  strange  land  beyond  the  waters.  And  the 
crowds  of  friends  on  shore  shared  their  apprehensions  and 
their  fears.  "Shall  we  ever  see  them  again?"  was  the 
question  that  paased  from  lip  to  lip,  as  they  looked  and 
strained  their  eyes  after  the  vessel,  until  Bhe  turned  to  the 
west,  and  passed  fi^m  their  sight  beyond  the  headland. 
Then  arose,  day  after  day,  in  the  ears  of  the  tortured 
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inhabitauts  those  awful  criee  and  lamentations,  that  even 
to  this  day  are  a  troubled  memory  to  our  people, 

Continao  audits  Tocee,  vBgitua  et  iageoa, 
lufaotumquG  anims  flentes,  in  limine  primo. 
AU  this  ie  now  changed.  loetead  of  "  coffin-ships  "  wo 
have  now  the  floating  palaces,  where  even  an  emigrant 
mtiet  be  treated  with  numanity.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
doubtful  voyage  of  three  months,  we  have  a  quick,  short 
passage  of  seven  or  ten  days.  Instead  of  the  shadowy 
country,  half  colonised  and  half  civilised,  there  is  the 
mighty  empire  with  its  fairy  cities,  its  broad  fertile  prairies, 
its  warm  welcome  to  outcast  humanity,  and  where  frugaUty 
and  industry  are  certain  to  lead  to  wealth  and  opulence. 
And,  therefore,  instead  of  the  poor  half-etarved,  emaciated 
emigrants  of  thirty  years  ago,  the  pinched  and  pale-faced 
women,  the  tiny  weaklings,  tiie  grey  and  stooping  veterans, 
TVS  find  passing  through  tliis  port  in  the  spring  and  summer 
time  the  very  pick  and  choice  of  the  land — fair  women, 
and  "stalwart,  muscular,  dauntless  young  braves,"  to 
borrow  the  words  of  an  American  writer,  "  brimful  of  push 
and  energy,  and  royally  endowed  with  every  attribute  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  peerless  and  magnificent  manhood." 
No  longer  labourers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who, 
after  many  years  and  much  labour,  have  put  together  the 
few  pounds  that  will  pay  their  passage ;  out  the  strong, 
intelligent  artisans  of  our  towns,  and  farmers'  sons,  who 
prefer  the  bnstle  and  life  ot  an  American  citr  to  the 
monotony  of  country  life  at  home :  and  fanners'  danghters 
who  sacnficQ  their  dowries,  and  a  certain  prospect  of  mar- 
riage, for  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  a  business  house  io 
New  York,  or  even  going  into  situation  as  housemaids  in 
American  families.  And  hence,  too,  there  is  no  longer  the 
sad  weeping  and  melancholy  farewell,  but  buoyancy,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  hope.  Nay,  even,  they  do  not  cairy  with 
them,  Uke  the  emigrant  of  1850,  one  single  reminder  of 
their  nationality,  not  a  shamrock  nor  a  ribboQ,  as  if  they 
were  casting  on  all  allegiaQoe  to  the  mother  Land.  And 
the  crowds  on  shore  look  with  envy  at  the  fortunate  frieods 
who  are  escaping.  They  no  longer  shout  an  everlasting 
farewell,  but  a  ringing  cheer,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
hope  that  wh«n  the  letter  and  passage-money  arrive,  they, 
too,  will  be  able  to  leave  this  land  of  bondage,  and  follow 
their  &ienda  to  the  promised  land  in  the  wake  of  the  setting 
eun. 
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And  this-exoduB  threatens  to  become  recurrent,  ontil 
either  the  countrr  becomes  quite  exhausted,  and  reduced 
to  the  800,000  who  survived  the  Cromwellian  extermina- 
tion, or  Romething  is  done  to  counteract  the  attractions  of 
foieign  countries  by  giving  our  people  a  means  of  securing 
a  decent  maintenance  at  home.  America  must  become 
the  ultimate  destination  of  our  race,  and  this  in  ao  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  nnless  something  is  promptly 
done  to  equalise  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  two  cotmtriee. 
The  wonderful  advantages  it  ofifers  to  the  young,  who  are 
intelligent  and  enterprising,  will  increase  as  fresh  contin- 

tents  add  to  ite  population,  its  wealth,  its  activity.  Fresh 
elds  of  enterprise  are  being  daily  opened  up  in  the 
Western  States,  whose  mineral  and  agricultural  reeoorces 
cannot  be  even  conjectured ;  and  when  the  pioneers  of  the 
coming  race  shall  have  surmounted  the  stubborn  obstacles 
which  untamed  Nature  always  presents  to  her  conquerors, 
a  prospect  of  infinite  prosperity  will  open  up  to  the  future 
and  fortunate  possessors. 

Whilst  America  is  beckoning  and  leading,  friends  at 
home  are  pushing  and  driving  the  Irish  peasant  in  the  »ame 
direction.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  that  has  j\iHt  received 
the  Royal  sanction  are  well  known ;  it  may  not  be  so  irell 
known  that  private  enterprise  had  anticipated  the  Bill, 
and  was  canying  into  effect  the  object  of  the  Bill,  whilst 
it  was  being  debated  in  the  Commons.  The  Committee,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  presideut,  and  Mr.  Tuke,  the 
active  voluntary  agent,  have  published  their  report,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts : — 

1.  "The  committee  claim  that  upon  the  nhole  the  results  of 
their  work  have  been  successful.  They  have  done  the  work 
cheaply  and  thoronghly,  having  emigrated  some  1,200  persooe, 
chiefly  in  families,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  £6  a  head." 

3.  *'  Taking  into  account  the  distressing  poverty  of  the  people 
in  the  special  districts  named,  and  their  proved  desire  to  emigrate, 
the  committee  are  convinced  that  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  the 
way  of  emigration  still  remains  to  be  done.'' 

S.  "  A  systematic  emigration  judiciously  assisted  seems  to  be 
the  only  hope  for  the  population,  the  best  chance  alike  for  those 
who  go  and  those  who  remain." 

4.  "  The  population  of  these  districts  is  so  large,  tLe  h<dding» 
are  so  small,  and  the  soil  generally  sn  poor,  that  even  if  the  tenant* 
had  no  rents  to  pay  they  would  for  the  most  port  be  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  even  in  good  seaaons." 

5.  "  The  subscriptions  to  the  fund  already  paid  in  of  promised 
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amonat  to  £9,613,  includiug  £1,000  each  Jrom  tlie  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  the  Duke  of  Devonahire,  and  £500  each  for  two  years 
from  Mr.  Wm.  Ratbbone,  M  P.,  and  Mr.  Forster,  M.P." 

We  cannot  throw  a  dimbt  on  the  philanthropy  of  Mr. 
Tuke.  He  belongs  to  a  family  which  has  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  Ireland.  Nor  shall  we  say  a  word  of  the 
propriefrj'  of  scatterinp;  the  population  of  Connemara  on  the 
deserted  plains  of  Meath,  instead  of  baiiiehin^  thorn  to 
Manitoba.  Nor  yet  shall  we  deny  tliat  the  members  of  the 
above-named  comraittee  are  "  all  honourable  men."  We 
are  simply  quoting  facts  and  figures  to  prove  the  extent 
and  character  of  emigration.  We  are  neither  criticieing 
motives,  nor  imputing  intentions.  Mr.  Tuke's  scheme  is 
but  one  of  the  many  that  are  working  towards  the  same 
end.  He  is  the  type  of  the  practical  worker.  The  beet 
example  of  the  doctrinaire  and  dreamer  is,  we  suppose. 
Lady  Wilde.     Her  opinion  of  the  present  is:  — 

"  The  vital  force  of  our  people  is  wasted  year  by  year  in  the 
bitter  strife  with  other  men  as  ^estitut«  as  themselvea,  Tor  an  acre 
of  land,  more  or  less,  some  wild  tract  of  dreary  bog,  or  a  few 
stacks  of  turr  on  some  desolate  moor,  while  all  the  time  a  new 
world  is  waitiQg  to  be  occupied,  where  everything  they  had 
dreamed  of  vainly,  and  worked  for  sadly,  from  their  youth  up,  can 
be  realised  and  enforced." 


Her  vision  of  the  future 


is:— 


"  What  can  be  more  bright  or  gorgeooa,  or  better  suited  to  the 
Irish  nature  than  the  golden  vales  and  emerald  plains  of  their  fair 
country,  covered  vrith  flocks  and  herds,  or  the  silver  salmon  leap- 
ing in  the  nets  under  tbe  shadow  of  the  purple  mountains  of  the 
West,  where  tbe  fiords  of  the  Atlantic  bite  deep  into  the  land,  and 
the  rushing  streamlets  murmur  a  divine  music  through  the  chains 
of  the  hills  ?  Such  a  landscape  never  should  be  desecrated  by  the 
tall  chimneys  of  the  factory  prison,  nor  by  the  smoke  of  furnaces 
rising  up  to  obscure  heaven." 

No!  and,  therefore.  Lady  Wilde  would  reduce  the 
population  of  Ireland  to  2,000,000,  and  make  it  a  pleasure- 
ground  for  EBsthetic  Britons,  for  whom  there  should  be  "good 
roads,goodcountryhotelB,pleasureboat80nthelakeB,  branch 
railroads  for  safe  and  rapid  transit,  with  a  line  of  passenger 
steamers  to  Southern  Europe."  The  accomplishment  of 
this  day-dream  requires  tho  expatriation  of  the  Celtic 
population,  and  for  this  purpose  Lady  Wilde  would  grant 
a  colossal  State  subsidy.  And  this  was  the  "  Speranza  "  of 
'48,     How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

VOL.  m.  2  Q  I 
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Now,whi]eGrOverameDt  officials  and  private speciilaton, 
'while  politiciane  and  philautbropists,  committees  and  com- 
panies, by  tbreatij,  promieea,  subsidiee  in  money,  and 
gilded  prophecies,  are  vying  with  each  other  in  effecting 
the  depopulation  of  Ireland,  what  are  we  doing  %  Even 
some  American  bishops  are  seeking  \g  efitabUsh  and  extend 
new  dioceses  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  by  the  aid  of 
Irish  coloniete,  and  we  see  all  this  going  on  without  a 
murmur.  Are  we  fatalists,  believing  in  the  inevitable 
destmction  of  our  race  t  Do  we  suppose  that  the  traditiona 
of  Ireland  and  Ireland's  faith  are  coming  to  an  abrupt  and 
inglorioxis  termination  t  Or  are  we  merely  apathetic,  leav- 
ing all  things  to  chance,  in  the  good  old  Irish  way  t  If  so, 
we  shall  be  rudely  awjtened.  For  if  wise  men  foresee 
the  future  rightly,  the  emigration  from  Ireland  next  spring 
and  summer  will  be  unprecedented  in  Irish  history.  Even 
now  in  the  dull  autumn  season,  hundreds  are  paffling 
through  Queenstown.  In  the  spring-time  of  next  year  the 
emigrants  will  be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands  I 

If  this  state  of  things  continue,  in  less  than  ten  yean?, 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Ireland  will  be  obliter- 
ated, and  parishes  amalgamated  with  parishes.  The  yonng 
Irish  priests  of  the  year  IS'OO  will  have  the  novel  experience 
of  gomg  fiftv  or  sixty  miles  to  a  sick  call  by  rail;  and  the 
few  who  will  be  left  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  will  make  it  the  event  of  the  day,  like 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  to  see  smoke  isttuing  from  the  but  of  a 
Catholic  peasant,  and  will  have  the  gratiHcation  of  hearing 
those  splendid  churches  that  we  are  building  with  Iri^ 
money  and  Irish  hands  echoing  whh  the  "  grand  old  Puritan 
anthem,"  sung  by  the  Scotch  planters  and  English  yeomen 
who  are  coming  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Irishrie." 

lint  it  has  been  said  again  and  again :  "  Is  not  this  our 
destiny  t  Do  we  not  see  that  we  are  the  '  chosen  people. 
the  kingly  nation,  the  raiBHionaries  of  the  world?"  That  we 
are  not  tempted  with  earthly  wealth,  but  royally  endowed 
with  all  sjiintual  affluence ;  and  that  as  the  priest  on  Holy 
Saturday  breathes  on  the  consecrated  water,  and  acatten 
the  saving  element  to  the  four  pointa  ol  heaven,  so  God's 
spirit  breathes  on  our  people,  and  scatters  them,  and  with 
them  the  gift  of  saving  faith  amongst  the  less  favoured 
nations  of  the  earth  1"  We  will  not  retort  by  ask- 
ing our  questioners  what  they  have  done  for  the  Faith. 
For  whatever  be  the  motives  of  those  who  habitually  vilify 
our  people,  but  grant  them  at  least  this  hig^  prerogative, 
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we  a.re  certaiD  that  this  is  our  destiny,  and  that  we  niuet 
tLCConipliab  it.  We  should  be  impious  to  disclaim  it:  we 
are  proud  to  admit  it.  We  see  the  miracle  of  Chmtiao  Rome 
uiider  the  Pagan  Cffisara  repeated  in  our  day.  A  Uttle  band 
of  neophytes,  persecuted  and  despised,  carried  the  Cross 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  eagle  to  victory,  and  saw 
territory  after  territory,  and  race  after  race,  conquered  by 
the  sword,  pass  under  the  peaceful  sway  of  the  crozier. 
Another  empire  has  arisen  m  our  day,  rivalling  and  even 
surpassing  that  of  Pagan  Rome  in  material  and  intellectual 
wealth,  and  another  race  has  been  the  victim  of  oppressions 
that  surpass  the  cruelties  of  Nero  and  Diocletian.  Yet, 
■wherever  the  mightier  race  has  gone,  the  weaker  race  has 
followed,  and  estabUsbed  a  spiritual  empire,  conterminous 
with  that  political  empire,  on  which  it  is  boasted  the  sun 
uever  sets.  Nay  more.  We  claim  for  Ireland  the  proud 
dietinction  of  being  the  right  arm  of  the  Church  m  the 

S resent  age.  France,  once  so  distiogmshed,  is  paralysed 
J  the  Red  Terror,  and  has  to  devote  all  her  energies  to 
saving  the  faith  of  her  people.  Spain,  cradle  of  Doctors  and 
Sainta,  is  lethai'gic  and  indifferent.  Italy,  centre  of  Catho- 
licity, is  disturbed  by  revolution.  Ireland  alone  still  sends 
throb  after  throb  of  energy  and  vitality  through  the  Catholic 
world.  Remove  the  Irish  element  from  England,  and  what 
would  the  Church  in  England  bel  Take  away  the  Irisli 
operatives  in  the  factories  of  Lancasliire  and  York,  the  Irish 
dock  labourers  in  Livei-pool  and  Birkenhead,  the  Iiish 
miners  in  Wales,  and  the  half  million  Irish  in  London,  and 
where  would  be  the  flourishing  dioceses  of  Beverley  and 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Shrewsburj-,  and  Westminster  t  Take 
the  Irish  element  from  America,  and  that  empire-Church 
would  consist  of  a  few  straggling  dioceses,  eoloDised  by 
Germaus  and  native  converts.  Is  it  not  admitted  by  all 
who  can  look  below  the  surface,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  would  not  maintaiu  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
its  purity  of  faith,  its  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  its  energy  in 
withstanding  the  violent  assaults  of  free-thought  and 
atheism,  its  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  triumphs  of 
Holy  Church,  were  it  not  for  that  contiuuous  stream  of  Irish 
immigration,  which  vitalizes  a  population  that  has  the 
natural  tendency  to  become  torpid  through  excessive 
prosperity  I  Who  founded,  and  still  maintain,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand!  The  Irish 
exiles,  and  their  descendauts,  who,  whatever  their  faults 
inay  be  (and  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  or  excuse  them) 
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muet  still  be  allowed  the  singular  credit  of  haviog  adhered 
with  unwavering  fidelity  to  thoBe  great  principles,  enun- 
ciated by  our  Blessed  Saviour,  embodied  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles,  developed  by  the  Church,  and  interpreted  by 
the  hves  and  examples  of  the  sainta.  Well  might  the  great 
French  preacher,  Montaabre,  apply  to  Ireland  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist:  — 

"  '  The  strangers  have  upon  their  lips  the  language  of  Tanity, 
and  their  decda  are  full  of  iniquity.  Yet  their  sons  spring  up 
among  them  like  fresh  plaots  ;  their  daughters  are  dressed  out  like 
idols ;  their  bams  are  SO  full  that  (hey  send  to  each  other  their 
abundance.  Their  oxen  are  sleek  and  fat ;  their  walls  are  strong, 
and  defy  the  night-prowler;  no  complaint  or  murmur  is  heard 
within  their  walls  ;  and  it  is  said — Happy  the  people  who  possess 
all  these  riches,'  Well  no,  brethren  ;  happy  rather  are  the  people 
who  have  the  Lord  for  God  :  Beatus  populua  cujusDominns  Dens 
ejus." 

This  lofty  destiny,  of  course,  involves  a  mighty  sacri- 
fice—a sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  aacrifiee 
on  tlie  part  of  the  priests.  On  the  part  of  the  people  it 
involves  the  abandonment  of  home,  and  the  rude  severance 
of  all  those  sacred  ties  that  are  formed  in  infancy  aod 
strengthened  in  manhood.  It  involves  a  change  from  the 
quiet  holy  life  of  the  Irish  mountain  and  valley,  to  the 
tumult  and  the  bustle,  the  ambidun  and  the  ein  of  mighty 
citiea  It  involves  that  ordeal  of  "  white  slavery,"  through 
which  most  of  our  countrymen  have  to  pass,  before  thty 
reach  independence — it  involves  the  hatred  and  contempt 
that  are  liberally  poured  on  our  people  by  those  who, 
trained  in  the  Neo-Paganism  of  our  century,  have  neither 
intelhgence  to  understand  Irish  faith,  nor  grace  to  appre- 
ciate Irish  virtue,  nor  charity  to  excuse  our  failings,  nor 
himianity  to  sympathise  with  our  sufferings.  It  involves 
the  inevitable  spintual  destruction  of  thousands,  who  would 
live  and  <lie  in  sanctity  at  home.  It  involves  the  melan- 
choly belief  that  many  of  the  children  of  Irish  exiles  forget 
their  countiy  and  their  faith — that  many  of  the  second 
or  third  generations,  while  bearing  Irish  names,  are  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  race  and  religion.'  And  for  us  priests, 
is  it  no  sacrifice  to  see  our  parishes  depopulated,  our 
churches  deserted,  and  the  flower  of  our  youth  passing 

1  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Irish  population  in  Amene*. 
by  birth  and  by  descent,  ought  to  be  of  katt  20,000,000.  Tut  the 
number  of  professing  Catholics  iu  America  varies  from  7  to  10,000,0<,H.\ 
and  a  gieat  many  of  these  are  Grcrmans. 
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away  from  us  for  ever  ?  le  it  not  a  trial  for  us  to  see  the 
fields  lying  \raete,  and  the  houses  unroofed,  where  many  a 
pious  Catholic  family  was  worshipping  ite  God  in  all 
humility  and  patience!  To  see  the  children  whom  we 
educated  from  their  earliest  years,  and  whom  we  are  hand- 
ing over  to  strange  pastors  as  pure  as  we  raised  them  from 
the  font  of  regeneration,  transferring  their  virtues  and  their 
faith  to  illustrate  other  lands,  and  edify  an  alien  nation  1 
It  is  a  sacrifice,  but  necessaiy.  The  Apostles  would  never 
have  evangelised  the  world  had  they  yielded  to  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  their  race,  for  theii'  city  and  temple. 
Europe  would  not  have  been  converted  so  rapidly  were  it 
not  for  the  Irish  doctor^  who  earned  the  lamp  of  learning 
and  sanctity  through  its  cities  and  kingdoms.  Ireland 
itself  would  not  possess  the  priceless  gift  of  faith,  had  iti 
great  Apostle  put  the  claims  of  his  country  before  the 
wants  ol  the  people  who  cried  to  him  in  his  dreams.  It  is 
a  sacrifice,  but  also  a  glory,  not  that  we  care  for  glory — 

"  No  lovera  of  glory  we  ; 
Give  U8  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  for  ever  to  be." 

Ah !  there  it  is.  Keep  the  fountain  running,  and  you  may 
scatter  ite  waters  where  you  please.  Keep  the  vestal  fire 
of  Irish  faith  and  Irish  purity  burning,  and  let  the  nations 
come  and  take  with  them  whatever  tney  need  to  enkindle 
etmilar  sacred  fires  in  their  own  lands.  Secure  for  ub  the 
simple  certainty  that  the  population  of  Ireland  will  not  fall 
below  its  just  and  normal  standard,  and  we  engage  to 
make  saints  and  scholars  for  the  Universe  again.  This  we 
ask  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  cannot  survive 
the  extermination  of  the  people ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Universal  Church,  whose  taithful  son  Ireland  has  ever  been. 
Little  though  the  demand  he,  however,  it  will  take  all 
the  energy  and  activity  that  we  can  put  forward  to  enforce 
it ;  but  surely  we  ought  to  be  as  anxious  to  preserve  our 
dioceses  as  foreign  bishops  are  to  create  tbeu%  For  this 
purpose,  emigration  shotild  be  strongly  discountenanced  in 
all  those  provinces,  dioceses,  and  parishes,  where  the 
irremediable  poverty  of  the  people  does  not  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  certain,  and  that  certainty  is  con- 
firmed by  every  bishop  and  priest  to  whom  we  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  here,  that  nowhere  can  our  people  live  so 
wisely  or  so  happily  as  at  home,  and  that  eo  long  as  an 
IriahmaD  can  obtain  a  decent  maintenance  in  Ireland,  he 
should  not  attempt  to  emigrate. 

L>,i,z.;i.v  Google 
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Again,  let  U8  not  expect  prosperity  for  our  people  bo 
long  aa  they  are  dependent  on  the  agricultural  reeooruea  of 
the  country.  Employment  must  be  created  for  the  snrpluB 
population  of  town  and  country  by  the  eHtabliahment  and 
aevelopment  of  local  industries.  The  "  whirr  of  the  wheel, 
the  gbding  of  ehuttlefl,  the  ringing  df  steel,"  must  be  the 
Resurrection  March  of  our  people.  In  that  very  depart- 
ment over  which  we  have  immediate  control,  eccleBiaeti<:al 
art  and  architecture,  it  is  in  our  power  to  help  and  even 
create  fresh  industries,  and  possibly  revive  that  handicraft 
in  which  one  visit  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  will  prove 
the  ancient  Irish  to  have  been  proficients.  A  glance  over 
a  single  church  will  show  the  mighty  power  we  possess, 
even  without  travelling  out«ide  the  sanctuary.  Stonework 
and  sculpture,  iron  and  brass  fittings  for  altar-rails,  cast- 
ings, pedestals,  brackets,  and  altar-furniture ;  stained  glass 
for  windows ;  oak-carving  for  pulpits,  sedilia,  thrones  and 
stalls;  gold  and  silver  and  jewel  work  for  the  sacred 
vessels  ;  embroidery  and  embossing  with  gold  and  silver, 
lace-maldng,  &c.,  for  vestments;  organ-building,  bell- 
founding,  &c.,  &c. :  these  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  industries 
we  can  foster  and  protect,  if  we  once  learn  the  oaefol 
lesson  of  keeping  our  money  at  home,  and  not  being  too 
solicitous  for  tne  welfare  of  the  artificers  of  Paris  and  Lyons, 
Munich  and  Manchester. 

We  commenced  this  paper  with  something  like  a  dirge. 
We  desire  to  close  it  more  hopefully.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  at  last  we  are  moving  forward — that  the  patience  and 
prayers  of  ages  are  about  to  be  rewarded.  Ab  tbe  poet 
persuades  himself  in  all  his  doubts  and  misgivings,  that 
"  somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill,"  we,  too,  per- 
suade ouTBelves  that  under  the  hands  of  a  benign  Providence, 
a  mission  of  usefulness,  and  yet  of  happiness,  is  before  as. 
Through  the  long  period  of  their  captivity,  the  Jewish 
exiles  were  cheered  by  the  prophecies  and  promises  that 
had  been  made  them.  They  believed  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  former ;  they  trusted  in  the  inviolability  of  tb©  latter. 
Again  and  again  have  our  priests  and  bards  compared  tbe 
Irish  race  to  the  chosen  people,  in  their  selection  by  Provi- 
dence, in  their  trials,  their  captivities,  their  hopes.  Perhaps 
it  would  uot  be  quite  out  of  place  if  we  repeat  and  ^n>l7 
to  our  own  beloved  nation  a  promise,  replete  -with  joy, 
with  hope,  and  with  triumph ; — 

"  '  I  will  close  thy  acar,  and  will  heal  thee  of  ttiy  wounds,' 
said  the  Lord.     '  Because  they  have  called  thee,  O  SioD,  aa  out- 
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cast ;  this  is  she  that  bath  none  to  seek  her.  Behold,  I  will  bring 
bftck  the  cfl4)tiTit7  of  the  pavilion  of  Jacob  ;  and  ont  of  them  shall 
enme  forth  praiee,  and  the  voice  of  them  that  play ;  and  I  will 
maltiply  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  made  few  ;  and  I  will  glorihr 
them,  and  they  shall  not  be  lessened.  And  their  assembly  shall 
he  permanent  before  Me,  and  their  leader  shall  be  of  themselves  ; 
and  their  prince  shall  come  forth  from  the  midst  of  them.' 

"  The  Lord  will  not  turn  away,  nntil  He  shall  have  executed 
and  performed  the  thought  of  His  heart  Tn  the  latter  days  ye 
shall  Dnderstand  these  things."  {EitcA.  xxz.) 

P.  &..  Sheshan. 


THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 


On  the  Tslephone  in  relation  to  the  Sacbaiient  of 
Penance. — An  Inquirt. 

What  according  to  the  principles  of  theology  la  to  be  thou{;ht 
of  the  validity  of  sacramental  absolntion  given  through  the 
Telephone,  and  of  its  lawfulness  at  least,  mb  eonditione,  in  a  case  of 
necessity  7 

The  very  idea  of  the  Telephone  as  a  medium  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  is  one  8o  entirely  new,  that  in  vain 
should  we  seek  for  any  direct  light  to  be  thrown  on  the 
above  question  by  theological  writers.  Modem  experi- 
mental Bcience  hoB,  indeed,  in  many  respectii  so  completely 
changed  the  formerly  recoenieed  aspect  and  conditions  of 
physical  phenomena ;  and  nas  shown  that  to  be  now  prac- 
tical which  would  once  have  seemed  naturally  impossible, 
that  often  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  evon  the  general 
principlee  of  moral  theology,  and  to  adapt  the  dicta  and 
terminology  of  its  authors,  to  a  queatioD  such  as  this. 

Perhaps  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter,  is  to  put  together 
what  is  laid  down  in  tbeology  to  be  essential  to  the 
Sacrament,  so  far  as  this  may  bear  on  our  subject,  and  then 
to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  compatible  with  the 
eonditione  of  the  telephone. 

To  this  end  I  will  tirst  briefly  notice  a  seemingly  cognate 

Question  orice  mooted  by  theologians,  and  the  authoritative 
ecision  given  thereupon:  and  then  recal  some  of  those 
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trutlis  and  principleB  of  theology  which  appear  most 
relevant  to  our  enquiry.  I  shall  afterwards  cotnp(u-e  tlieae 
with  the  conditione  of  the  Telephone  in  relation  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance. 

I.  Certain  grave  anthora  formerly  maintained  that 
absolution  could  be  g^ven  vaHdly,  and  for  a  just  cause 
licitly  to  a  penitent  at  a  distance,  whether  by  letter,  or 
through  a  mesaenger,  or  simply  by  the  priest  himself  orally 
pronouncing  the  foim  of  absulution  in  favour  of  the  absent 
penitent. 

Their  ground  for  holding  this  opinion  was  that,  according 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  by  divine 
institution  is  administered  after  the  mode  of  a  judicial 
process,  and  that  the  nature  of  such  an  act  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  for  his  trial  and  sentence  the  personal  presence 
of  the  accused — as  is  evident  in  the  case  of  escom- 
niunicatiou. 

They  argued,  moreover,  that  the  absence  of  the 
penitent  would  not  of  itself  hinder  the  verification  of  the 
form  of  absolution,  viz.  A  bi>olvo  ie .-  inasmuch  as  an  equiva- 
lent form,  v.g.  Absolvo  Petrum,  or:  kutie  hominem,  at: 
Excellentiam  tuam,  or  even:  abaohelur  Petrvg  (in  the  impeia- 
tive  mood),  is  held  by  theologians  to  be  valid  ;  and  that 
such  an  equivalent  form  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  person  absolved. 

This  opinion  ie  now,  however,  utterly  untenable,  since 
it  is  quite  certain,  from  the  declaration  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  t£at  sacramental  absolution  can  never  be  given  either 
hcitly  or  validly  inter  absentee :  bo  that  the  Sacranoect  of 
Penance  conferred  on  an  absent  penitent  is  always  invalid, 
irrespectively  as  to  whether  the  confession  itself  was  made 
in  the  abeetfce,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  priest. 

"CoKDEMNATio  S.  D.  N.  Clementis  VIII.     A.D.  1603. 
19  Julii. 

'  Re  mature  ac  diligent«r  cooaiderata,  banc  propositioDem, 
scil.  licere  per  Htteras,  seu  mtfirauntium  confessario  abseati 
aacrameataliter  coafiteri  et  ab  eodem  abaeote  abaolntiooem 
obtinere,  ad  minus  uti  folsam,  temerariam,  et  scaadalosut 
damnaTit  ac  prohibuil,  pnecepitque  ne  deincepa  ista  propomtio 
publicis  privatiave  lectionibus,  concionibus  et  congreaaiboa  doceatiir, 
neve  unqnam  tanquam  aliquo  caan  probabilis  defeadatiir, 
imprimatur,  aut  ad  praxim  qnovia  modo  deducatur ;'  et  adjanul 
escommunicationem  ipso  facto  incurreadam  et  sibi  reservatani 
contra  violantea  hoc  decretum  prater  aliaa  pcenas  a  judicibot 
mjungendaa."* 

■  gturei,  De  Praniteutia.    Disp.  xii.  sect.  iii.  10-13. 
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That  such  absolutioD,  scil.  infer  timpticiter  ahtenta,  can 
never  be  valid,  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  Pontiffs  pro- 
hibiting it  ae  unlawful  in  any  caae  whatever  :  for  were  it 
ever  in  any  case  vaUd,  divine  and  natural  law  would  be 
opposed  to  BO  universal  a  prohibition,  and  would  sanction 
such  absolution  aa  licit  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity. 

Its  invalidity  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  words  of 
the  Council  of  Trent :  "  ante  hoc  tribunale  tanquam  reos 
sisti  voluit  (Christus),  ut  per  sacerdotum  sententiam  ab 
admissis  peccatis  possent  liberari."  (Sess.  14,  cap.  2). 
Whereby,  according  to  theologians,  the  Council  signifies 
that  the  penitent  is  to  appeal'  in  person,  that  by  a  Ibrmal 
sentence  from  the  lips  of  the  priest  he  may  receive  absolu- 
tion— for  this  they  eay  is  the  sense  of  the  word :  sUtu 

Another  proof  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  essential 
form  of  absolution,  Absolvo  U — words  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced orally  by  the  priest,  and  be  directed  to  some 
definite  person  designated  by  the  personal  pronoun,  rf,and 
which,  according  to  the  common  use  of  speech  addressed 
by  one  individual  to  another  necessarily  require  the  mutual 
presence  of  the  two  parties. 

Once  more :  since  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  ia  by  its 
institution  a  judicial  act,  the  confessor,  before  giving 
absolution,  needs  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
penitent's  moral  state  and  dispositions ;  and  this  he  cannot 
satisfactorily  obtain  in  the  absence  of  the  penitent,  who 
himself  atone  holds  the  part  of  accuser,  witness,  and 
culprit,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  sense  of  advocate  in  the 
case.  Besides,  after  a  confession  previously  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest,  or  transmitted  to  him  by  letter,  the 
penitent  may  have  meantime  changed  in  his  moral  dispoei- 
tions,  or  may  have  committed  some  fresh  sins,  so  that  the 
priest  could  not  be  sure  that  he  had  that  knowledge  of 
the  penitent's  conscience  which  is  necessary  for  hie  et  nunc 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  absolution. 

Before  concluding  this  first  point  of  our  discussion,  it 
may  be  well  to  note : 

1.  That  though  the  ordinary  mode  of  the  penitent's 
accusation  is  oral  confession,  yet,  as  other  ways  are  valid, 
and  for  a  just  cause  hcit,  the  Sacrament  would  be  valid, 
should  the  penitent  manifest  his  sins  by  letter  to  the  con- 
fessor, and  afterwards  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  intimate 
that  he  accused  himself  of  what  was  contained  in  the 
letter,  and  then  receive  from  him  absolution.^ 
I S.  Alpb.  Mor.  429,  493.     Gnry,  467.  e" 
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2.  With  regard  to  what  was  said  above  aboat  equiva- 
lent fonoB  of  absolution,  these  could  be  vahd  only  so  far 
as  they  imply  the  personal  presence  of  the  peniteat:  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Greek  form  for  B^tism :  **  Baptizetur 
eervue  Christi,"  is  understood  to  mean  :  "  Hio  eervus  Christi 
baptizetur,"' 

II.  I  would  now  recal  some  priociplefi  and  truths  of 
theology  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  which 
seem  more  particularly  to  bear  on  our  subject. 

1.  The  Form  of  absolution  cannot  be  validly  expressed 
otherwise  than  orally :  since  absolution  conmsts  essentially  • 
in  formal  words  uttered  vocally  by  the  priest  (modo 
indicativo) ;  and  they  must  be  spoken  under  sunh  circnm- 
stancee,  that  according  to  human  judgment  they  would  he 
considered  addressed  to  the  penitent,  who  consequently 
must  be  present.'  It  is  certain  that  if  the  words: 
Abtoho  te  could  not  be  held  in  any  way  thus  to  fall  upon 
the  penitent,  he  would  not  be  validly  absolved,  being  in 
no  sense  present,  but  simply  absent. 

2.  The  presence  necessary  and  eiifficient  for  valid 
absolution  is  then  not  a  phymcal  but  a  moral  presence, 
which  haa  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
form  of  absolution,  since  it  is  for  its  due  and  efficacious 
utterance  that  such  preHence  is  required  at  all.  Suare* 
says:  "Ilia  ergo  pnesentia  (vel propinquitas inter  pcenitentem 
et  confeesorem)  quce  sufficit  ad  sensibilem  designationem 
et  locutionem  cum  alio,  ad  hujusraodi  formam  valide  ct 
efficaciter  conferendam  satis  erit;  nam  cum  ratio  hnjus 
prtesentise  prcccipue  fundetur  in  forma,  ex  ilia  etiam 
colligendus  est  modus  ejus."* 

3.  Authors  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  confessor 
and  penitent  should  be  able  to  hear  one  another  speaking, 
at  least  with  a  loud  voice — hence  they  propose  certain  dis- 
tances, 20  paces,  etc. — and  that  in  a  case  of  necessity  a 
priest  can  and  ought  to  absolve  a  penitent  who  ia  per- 
ceptible by  any  one  of  the  senses,  v.g.  should  he  be  within 
sight,  or  even  when,  though  not  distinctly  recognisable,  he 
is  known  for  certain  to  oe  amongst  a  number  of  people 
not  far  oflP,  They  teach,  moreover,  that  in  a  case  of 
urgent  necessity,  should  any  one  be  visible  at  some  con- 

■Conf.  Mutni  DiaputAtionea  Theolog.  Lib.  IV.  Diap.  V.  »9. 
359—62. 

*S.  Alph.  Mor.  Lib.  TI.,  438.  *Siut«,  loco  anpmdUtOL 

•  Gary  de  Saor.  P<Ba.  n.  *29. 
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aderable  (listaDce,  he  is  to  be  absulved,  at  rdv  rate  «ui 
cffiuiitione ;  for  instance,  one  who  may  be  Been  falliog  from 
a  roof,  penshiDg  in  a  conflagration,  or  drowning  in  the 
sea.  And,  a8  a  rule,  when  moral  presence  ia  doubtful  on 
account  of  the  distance,  absolution  m  a  case  of  neoesuty  is 
to  be  giTeQ  sub  conditione. 

4.  Theologians  concnr  in  teaching  that  (servatis 
eervandis)  conditional  absolution  may  and  ought  to  be 
given  in  doubt  of  its  validity  to  one  who  by  its  denial 
-would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  grievous  spiritual  loss. 
Hence  ataongst  other  cases  is  that  of  doubt  whether  the 
penitent  be  morally  present  or  not.' 

5.  Absolution  may  be  given  with  one  single  form: 
Abtolvo  i>ot,  to  a  whole  multitude  of  people,  at  one  and  th© 
same  time,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and  when  their  confes- 
Rions  cannot  be  heard,  v,ff.  to  a  number  of  dying  persons ; 
in  a  shipwreck,  or  fire ;  to  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
etc.*  We  may  well  conceive  that  many  thus  absolved  on 
such  occaraons  woidd  be  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  priest,  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing  and  out  of 
sight,  or  only  collectively  and  indistinctly  recognisable  by 

6.  We  should  note  that  whilst  a  mutual  moral  presence 
is  required  oa  the  part  of  priest  and  penitent  for  the 
validity  of  the  sacrament,  it  is  not  requu'ed  equally,  and 
in  the  tame  way  for  both.  A  greater  moral  presence  is 
necessary  for  the  priest  than  for  the  penitent ;  since  the 
form  for  absolution  which  the  priest  must  use,  together 
vrith  the  neoesBaiy  conditions  for  its  valid  and  efficacious 
ezpreeeiou,  has  been  determined  by  Christ  Himself,  and 
these  require  the  priest's  presence;  whereas  the  mode 
neceasary  for  the  penitent's  confession  has  not  been  thus 
defined  at  all ;  and  though  ordinarily  it  should  be  oral,  yet 
for  just  cause  it  may  be  otherwise :  all  that  is  essential 
being  that  the  penitent  make  known  the  state  of  his  con~ 
science  as  best  be  may  be  able.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  case 
of  necessity  a  person  may  receive  absolution,  though 
wholly  unconscious  of  any  presence  of  the  priest,  should 
the  latter  perceive  some  sign  of  contrition  and  desire  of 
the  Sacrament  on  the  part  of  the  former,  or  be  able  to  rea- 
sonably presume  the  existence  of  such  dispositions,  even 
though  tnere  be  no  perceptible  sign.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  no  case  can  the  priest  validly  absolve,  unless  he 

>  Gury,  D.  435.  »  Guiy,  428,  Qu.  4. 
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has  Bome  sensible  perception  of  the  penitent,  that  is,  with- 
out moral  presence.  "  Hoc  judicium,"  aays  Suarez,^  *'  primo 
et  per  se  iustitutum  est  a  Christo  Domino  ex  parte  judicis, 
dando  illi  potcstatem  ad  remittenda  peccata,  unde  ex  parte 
illius  etiam  designavit  modum  et  siguum,  quo  uti  debet  ad 
remittenda  peccata,  et  pari  etiam  modo  determioavit  con- 
ditionem  necessariam  ex  parte  ipsius  judicis  ad  talem 
causam  definiendam,  quae  quidem  est  prEesentia  ejus  .  .  . 
Ex  parte  pcenitentis  nou  est  omniuo  definitus  modus  aut 
signum  ad  confessionem  necessurium,  sed  solum  ut  suam 
coiiscientiam  aperiat  integre,  prout  moraliter  poterit.  Ac 
proiude  major  determinatio  requiritur  ex  parte  formae,  et 
eoDsequenter  major  prtesentia  ex  parte  sacerdotis  absol- 
ventis,  seu  examinantis  causam,  quam  ex  parte  poenitenlda.'' 

III.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
Telephone,  and  whether  or  not  its  use  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  is  compatible  ^Hth  the  foregoing  theological 
principlea 

But  it  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer 
light,  if  I  first  propose  a  few  practical  cases  in  point 

The  London  coiTespondent  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
October  10th,  1877,  writes  as  follows:  "I  am  informed 
that  experiments  with  the  Telephone  have  now  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  viva  voce  communication  has  been 
succesBfully  effected  through  wire  representing  5,000  milea 
Negotiations  have  already  been  opened  with  the  inventor 
with  a  view  to  introducing  the  Telephone  into  cable  com- 
panies having  offices  in  London,  Paris  and  Madrid." 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  information,  I  Euppoee 
that  a  Telephone  cable  has  now  been  laid  down  between 
London  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Case  1,  Gregory,  the  only  priest  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  distant  more  than  1,000  miles  from  the  nearest 
confessor,  has  been  seized  with  a  mortal  sickness,  and  is 
expecting  his  death  within  a  week  or  fortnight.  He  com- 
municates with  Peter,  a  priest  in  London,  and  makes  to 
him  viva  voce  through  the  Telephone  a  general  confenon, 
and  receives  from  him  by  the  same  means  absolution. 

Q.  Is  such  abeolution  vahdT  or  probably  valid,  so 
that  it  may  be  licitly  given,  at  least  ewfi  condtHotu,  under 
the  circumstances  T 

Case  2.  Paris  is  once  more  in  the  bands  of  the  Com- 
munists.    Priests  and  good  Catholics  are  imprisoned  and 

1  Loco  Bupra  citato. 
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in  danger  of  massacre.  FrsDcis,  a  priest  iii  his  prieoo  cell, 
has  access  to  a  Telephone,  which  communicates  with  a 
distant  part  of  the  jtul,  or  with  some  other  building  in  the 
city,  where  is  confined  another  priest  Dominic :  they  confess 
one  to  another  and  receive  absolution. 

Q.  Are  these  valid  sacramente? 

Case  3,  The  Catholic  Poles,  through  fresh  religious 
persecntion,  have  risen  in  arms  against  Russia.  Their  army 
of  20,000  men  is  drawn  up  in  regiments  at  certain  intervals 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  an  engagement  is  imminent. 
Stanislaus  is  the  only  priest  surviving  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  has  been  arranged  that  at  a  preconcerted  signal 
(the  firing  of  a  cannon)  all  the  soldiers  are  together  to  kneel 
down  and  make  publicly  an  act  of  contrition  with  the  view 
of  receiving  sacramental  absolution.  Stanislaus  at  this 
moment,  standing  on  an  eminence,  absolves  them  by  the 
single  form,  viz.  "Egoabeolvo  vos,  etc." 

Q.  Do  all  those  who  are  duly  disposed  receive  valid 
absolution  1 

Cote  4.  In  the  Afghan  War,  during  an  engagement, 
the  Catholic  chaplain  sees  from  a  hill,  through  a  powerful 
iield-glass,  some  soldiers  ot  an  exclusively  CathoHc  regi- 
ment in  a  valley  at  a  considerable  distance  off,  to  all 
appearance  mortally  wounded,  and  raising  their  hands  to 
heaven  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  contrition.  He  gives 
them  absolution. 

Q,  le  the  absolution  valid,  supposing  those  soldiers 
have  due  dispositions  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  resolution  of  the 
above  cases,  which  I  have  proposed  only  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. But  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  inquire  whether  the 
conditions  of  the  Telephone  are  compatible  or  not  with 
what  we  have  seen  is  essential  to  the  Sacrament. 

And  first  as  regards  the  materia  proxima.  One  of  the 
chief  arguments  Suarez  usee  to  prove  the  invalidity  of 
absolution  of  a  penitent  at  a  distance  through  letter  or  a 
messenger  is,  that  in  such  case  the  priest  could  not  have 
that  knowledge  of  the  penitent's  conscience,  which  is 
necessary  for  him  as  judge  oefore  pronouncing  thesentence, 
and  that  thus  there  would  be  a  defect  in  the  materia 
proxima  of  the  Sacrameut.  This  o^eetion  cannot  hold 
with  regard  to  the  Telephone,  No  difficulty  has  place  here 
on  this  score.  So  far  as  concerns  the  manifestation  of  sins 
with  expression  of  sorrow  up  to  the  time  for  absolution, 
the  priest  and  penitent  are  as  morally  present  to  one 
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another,  aod  can  bold  as  close  mutual  communicatioii,  as 
though  they  were  physically  present  together  in  the  same 
room. 

With  regard  to  the  Form  greater  difficulties  may  appear 
to  lie  in  the  way,  and  all  may  uot  be  so  clear  and  ea^y. 
The  Form  being  of  divine  institution  not  only  in  itself,  but 
also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  and  mode  of  its 
expression,  the  conditious  of  these  have  to  be  determined 
with  greater  strictness  and  precieioo ;  and  no  room  should 
be  left,  if  possible,  for  any  uncertainty, 

What,  however,  theology  lays  down  as  essential  on 
this  point  is  concise  and  simple. 

For  valid  absolution  the  priest  must  pronounce  the 
words  of  the  form  orally,  and  under  such  circumstances 
that,  according  to  human  estimation,  the  words  are  cod- 
sidered  to  fall  upon  the  penitent,  designated  and  addressed 
in  the  second  iperson,  Te.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  human 
speech  that  the  penitent  thus  addressed  should  be  mondly 
present  to  the  speaker.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
whenever  the  words  of  absolution  do  actually  thus  fall  on 
the  penitent,  then  he  is  in  fact  morally  present,  and  the 
absolution  is  valid. 

Now,  can  onedoubtthatanyone's  words  to  another  spoken 
through  theTelephone  do  according  tocommonhimian  esti- 
mation really  fall  upon  and  come  home  to  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  t  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  superior 
should  give  an  order  vit-a  voce  through  the  Telephone  to 
his  subject ;  the  superior's  words  would  certainly  be  held 
to  fall  upon  the  subject,  to  afiect  liim  as  individually  and 
directly,  and  as  much  to  detennine  his  conduct,  as  though 
the  order  were  spoken  close  at  hand.  No  one  would  deny 
that  we  can  in  a  real  and  true  sense  epeitk  to  another  rtra 
voce  in  the  second  person  through  tiicTelepbone  imme- 
diately and  directly,  and  that  thus  he  would  understand  us 
as  speaking  to  him,  and  answer  us  accordingly.  And  what 
is  all  this  but  a  description  of  that  moral  presence  required 
by  theologians  as  essential  and  sufficient  for  valid  absolu- 
tion,  and  for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  sacrament  t 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  human  voice  comes  through 
the  telephone,  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  an  artificial  and 
mechanical  way ;  such  an  objection  has  of  course  no  force 
against  the  materia  proximo,  wtiich  can  be  validly  expressed 
in  other  ways  than  by  the  voice.  And  so  far  as  ^e  penitent 
is  concerned,  the  objection  does  not  affect  him,  since  for 
his  being  validly  absolved,  he  need  not  b«  conscious  of 
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the  priest's  presence  at  all  by  any  eetue ;  all  that  is  eBsential 
being  that  his  due  dispositioue  for  abeolutiun  shotUd  be 
manifested,  or  reasonably  presumed,  even  though  not 
apparent. 

As  regards  the  priest,  we  have  seen  that  he  can  absolve 
a  penitent  ■whom  he  perceives  by  some  one  sense.  But 
this  certainly  does  not  mean  that  be  must  necessarily  be 
able  to  perceive  the  penitent  simply  by  liis  own  unaided 
natural  powers.  Were,  for  example,  a  deaf  priest  in  one 
room,  and  the  penitent  in  another  adjoining,  and  by  means 
of  a  long  speating  tube,  tlie  priest  were  enabled  to  hear 
the  penitent's  voice,  no  one  would  doubt  that  the  priest 
could  validly  abBolve.  Here  a  moral  presence  is  effected, 
and  by  what  may  be  termed  artificial  and  mechanical  meana 

The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Telephone : 
there  is  moral  presence  through  the  sense  of  bearing  one 
another's  voice,  and  this  is  that  sense  which  of  all  others  is 
the  most  important  for  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  sacrament. 

To  further  illustrate  this  point,  take  another  sense,  viz, 
that  of  sight.  Tbeologiana  say  that  in  an  urgent  necessity 
absolution  may  be  given,  at  least  sub  ctmditione,to  one  who 
IB  visible  at  some  considerable  distance.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  very  short-sighted  priest  is  told  there  is  a 
Catholic  man  seen  oif  the  coast  drowning  in  the  sea.  The 
priest  cannot  see  so  far  at  all  with  his  naked  eye,  but 
putting  oD  his  spectacles,  he  distinctly  sees  the  di'owning 
man,  and  absolves  bim.  In  this  case  if  the  materia  proxima 
be  there,  the  absolution  would  be  valid,  or  probably  so, 
and  licitly  given  too,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  with 
the  use  of  artificial  moans. 

To  return  to  the  Telephone.  Should  it  be  granted  that 
through  the  sense  of  hearing  there  is  a  moral  presence 
of  the  priest  and  penitent,  together  with  the  materia proxima 
of  the  sacrament ;  if  the  pnest  hie  tt  nunc  pronounces  the 
form  of  absolution,  what  is  to  binder  its  validity?  He 
utters  the  words  orally  over  a  penitent  morally  present, 
and  the  union  of  the  Form  with  the  materia  proxima  makes 
a  valid  sacrament.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  detect  any 
flaw,  or  discover  any  theological  principle  that  would 
Btaod  in  the  way. 

But  I  leave  a  more  definite  answer  for  those  who  are 
better  qualified  to  form  a  decision. 

If  the  question  were  here  asked :  Must  the  priest  pro- 
noimce  the  form  of  absolution  through  the  medium  of  the 
Telephone,  or  could  he  do  so  validly,  independently  of  that 
mediumt     I  should  incline  to  answer,  that  the  words  of 
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absolution  must  be  spoken  through  the  Telephone.  For 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  penitent  need 
not  hear  the  words,  nor  the  priest  utter  them  in  an  audible 
voice,  yet  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Telephone  ia  the 
only  means  whereby  the  moral  presence  is  cotninunicated 
and  maintained ;  by  the  interruption  of  that  medium,  the 
moral  presence  would  cease,  and  the  words  of  the  form 
would  fail  to  be  verified,  and  not  falling  actually  on  the 
penitent,  the  absolution  would  thus  be  invalid. 


POST-SCRIPTOM. — Should  any  one  be  inclined  to 
extend  the  foregoing  speculation'  on  the  telephone  to  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  seek  to  maintain  that  sacramental 
confession  and  absolution  could  have  valid  effect  through 
the  latter  medium  also,  such  a  thesis  would  not  in  my 
opinion  fait  under  the  prohibition  and  condemnation  of 
Clement  VIIL ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  hold  that  it 
had  no  grounds  of  probability,  and  was  utterly  untenable 
according  to  received  principles  of  theology. 

In  alluding  here  to  the  1  elegraph,  I  suppose,  of  course, 
the  case  of  priest  and  penitent  holding  mutual  communi- 
cation together  directly  oy  wire,  and  each  working  iumseir 
at  either  end  the  telegraphic  apparatus.  The  difference 
between  such  mode  of  communication,  and  that  by  letter 
or  messenger  condemned  by  the  Poneiff,  is  obvious.  Com- 
mtmication  by  means  of  the  electric  wire  is  morally 
instantaneous  and  simultaneous  on  either  side,  so  that 
more  than  one  grave  objection  to  the  former  mode  would 
not  hold  good  against  this.  And  so  far  the  telegraph 
resembles  the  telephone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
which  goes  to  form  the  main  strength  of  the  argument  for 
the  telephone  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  tetegrapb. 
There  is  in  telegraphic  communication  no  sort  of  mutual 
moral  presence  through  the  perception  of  any  one  of  the 
senses.  Intercommunication  is  carried  on  from  a  distance, 
without  any  moral  presence,  inter  nmplkiter  abtentes — 
conditions  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  theology, 
are  wholly  incompatible  with  what  is  essential  for  securing 
the  validity  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  O. 

■  It  iB  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark  that  the  preseat 
Biticle  is  put  forth,  not  as  anv  resolution  of  a  practical  moral  case, 
but  simply  as  a  speculative  inquiry.  A  practical  decision  on  a  moden 
question  eo  important  aa  this,  would  require  the  sanction  of  compettst 
authority. 
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II Sponsalia. 

Ret,  and  Dear  Sir. — Somemontbs  ago  the  Rbcord  entertained 
its  readers,  in  several  conaecutiTe  numbers,  with  a  correspondence 
jon  carried  on  with  some  friend  on  the  anbject  of  "  sanatio 
in  radice."  The  correspondence  was  hij^ly  iDt«re8ting,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  very  important  subject  treated  of,  but  also  on 
acconot  of  the  edifying  deference  yon  and  your  correspondent 
showed  throughout  in  maintaining  your  respective  views,  though 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  prasenta  a  multitude  of  most 
important  questions,  and  it  is  only  when  a  priest  is  at  work  in  the 
exercise  of  his  sacred  ministry  that  he  finds  the  necessity  of  having 
correct  and  clear  ideas  respecting  them. 

Some  time  ago,  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  had  been  related  to  bim  by  the  priest  concerned; — 

One  fine  momiog  a  young  woman  came  to  him,  and  said : 
"  Your  Reverence,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  many  my  sister  and 
such  a  young  man  "  (naming  him.) 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  priest,  ■'  and  have  you  anything  to  say 
about  it?" 

"  I  have  everything  to  say  about  it,"  resumed  the  young 
woman.  "  That  boy  ia  pledged  to  me  these  many  months  past — 
he  has  sworn  two  book-oat^  to  me,  and  given  me  fhree  hands- 
&Dd-words  that  he  would  marry  me,  and  this  b  how  he  is  going  to 
treat  me  after  all." 

With  great  presence  of  mind,  the  priest  asked  her :  "  And 
would  you  have  a  man  that  would  be  capable  of  breaking  his  oath 
and  promise  in  that  way?" 

Calming  down,  she  replied  by  asking:  "  What  would  your 
Reverence  advise  me  to  do  then  7" 

"  Oh,  I  have  do  'hesitation  in  telling'  you  not  only  to  have 
nothini;  to  do  with  him,  but  to  thank  God  that  you  are  not  to  be 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  your  Reverence,  I  will  follow  your 
advice,  and  E  don't  grudge  him  to  my  sister,  except,  poor  girl. 
I  am  afraid  she  will  have  a  sad  life  with  him.  But  she  will  have 
to  blame  herself  for  going  between  me  and  a  person  who  had 
engaged  himself  to  me  in  such  a  way." 

My  friend,  on  hearing  the  case  out,  inquired  : 

"  And  what  about  the  espousals  in  the  case  ?" 

"  Really,  I  never  thought  of  them,"  was  the  reply.  But, 
reflecting  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  said  : 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  the  case,  now  that  I  reflect  on  it,  was 
one  of  simple  promise,  and  that,  when  she  remitted  the  promise,  the 
course  was  clear." 

"  Take  care,"  resumed  the  other ;  "  I  would,  for  my  part,  have 
hesitated  in  the  case.     It  is  often  difficult  to  dtetinguiah  between 
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espousFtls  and  mere  promises  with  these  limple  people,  who  express 
tfaemsetves  so  clumaily,  and  whose  meaning  is  to  be  gathered  not 
un&equeQtIf  from  acta  and  deeds,  to  which  a  certain  acc^tation. 
amongst  themselves  eivea  often  a  more  definite  meaning  than  what 
the^  saj  OD  such  occasioDS." 

Here  we  have  the  question  of  espousals  brought  oo  the  t»pu, 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  mere  promisee  of  marriage.  Tbe 
distinction  is  often  very  puzzling  in  practice,  and  it  seems  to  me, 
if  I  could  take  the  liberty  of  making  such  a  au^esiion.  that  you 
would  do  good  service  to  our  working  clergy,  whose  labours  in  the 
ministry  leave  them  so  little  time  for  study,  if  you  would,  in  your 
seal  for  the  interests  of  religion,  clear  up  the  following  points  : — 

1.  What  is  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  what  are  espoosaJs, 
and  in  what  da  they  differ  one  from  the  other  ? 

9.  Being  both  matrimonial  impediments,  in  what  way,  and  to 
what  extent,  do  their  respective  effects  reach  as  each? 

3.  Can  the  parties  engaged,  either  by  espousals  or  promise, 
remit  to  each  other  such  espousals  or  promise  ? 

4.  In  case  of  such  remission,  do  any  effects  yet  remain  to  bar 
a  future  marriage,  and  what  are  these  effects? 

5.  If  one  of  the  parties  die,  what  then,  in  either  case  trf 
espousals  or  promise? 

6.  What  would  be  a  gtriet  lechnieal  form  of  espousals  to  he 
realised,  at  least  tubUantialfy,  in  what  takes  place  betweeo  pArtke 
intending  marriage,  so  as  to  form  a  practical  rule  of  guidance  for 
a  priest  in  the  public  ministry,  who  has  so  often  to  distiognisk 
between  promises  and  espousals? 

7.  In  case  of  doubt,  ought  the  doubt  be  resolved  in  hTosr  of 
the  espousals,  or  against  them  ? 

8.  Are  private  espousals  valid,  so  as  to  entail  an  apanUin; 
impediment  equally  as  public  espousals  in  Ritual  form  ? 

Besides  these  questions,  others,  no  doubt,  will  oocnr  to  yoa 
when  you  will  have  entered  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  stiU  idor 
interesting  and  useful,  and  you  would  assuredly  clear  up  noanj  a 
difficulty  and  do  away  with  many  an  embarrassment  to  be  m«t  with 
in  what  is  found  to  be  a  very  intricate  department  of  the  pabbc 
ministry  of  a  working  priest. 

Fray  pardon  the  liberty  I  venture  to  take  in  proposing  to  yoa 
such  a  task,  which  I  should  not  be  warranted  in  doing  if  I  wen 
not  aware  of  your  great  desire  to  render  your  excellent  Periodica] 
as  useful  as  possible,  especially  on  subjecls  of  applied  Thcolo^. 
I  use  the  cKpreasion.  because  we  find  that  after  having  read  th« 
ordinary  course  in  College,  we  take  with  us  little  more  thaa  ■ 
speculative  knowledge  of  our  duties,  and  that,  as  in  other  profes- 
sions, we  have  yet  tu  learn  how  we  are  to  apply  our  knowledp  in 
the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry. — Allow  me  to  remaia. 
Beverend  and  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

A  CoB&ESPOHDKn:; 
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[We  bope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  these 
questions  in  the  next  number  of  the  Record.  Meantime 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  views  or  suggefitions  of 
some  of  our  readers  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
ideas,  manners,  and  customs  prevalent  amongst  the  people 
in  regard  to  espousals  and  other  promisea  of  marriage. 
We  may  take  this  opportnoity  of  asking  the  indulgence 
of  many  correspondents  who  have  sent  us  Rubrical  and 
other  questions  to  which  we  have  been  hitherto  unable  to 
attend.  -Ed.  I.  E.  R.] 


THE  CONFRATERNITY  OP  THE  HOLY  FAMILY. 

AMONGST  the  many  osefal  confraternities  that  have 
sprung  up  recently  in  the  Church,  the  Holy  Family 
holds  a  hign  and  honoured  place.  Its  origin,  no  doubt,  whh 
very  humble,  but,  like  the  little  grain  of  mustard-seed  thut 
produces  the  largest  tree  aud  the  richest  foliage,  this  cou- 
rratemity  has  produced  results — lasting  and  wide-spread — 
for  nearly  hall  a  century,  that  have  startled  many  and  have 
given  additional  lustre  to  our  Church  services.  A  brief 
sketch  of  its  origin,  results,  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
it,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Record. 

Henry  Belletable,  a  great  patron  of  the  Conferences  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  an  officer  of  engineers,  waa  its 
founder.  He  was  bom  of  virtuous  parents  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  tiie  year  1811,  and  joined  the  Belgian  army  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  His  regular  conduct  and  mtelligence  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  officers  and  secured  for  him 
rapid  promotion.  But  whilst  thus  serving  under  the  Bel^an 
flag,  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had  a  higher  Master  to 
pleave,  for  we  read  in  his  biography,  "  that  his  piety  wa« 
very  fervent,  hie  love  of  prayer  unceasing,  his  daily  life  a 
bright  example  of  virtue,  and  that,  when  stationed  at 
Brussels,  an  official  of  one  of  the  churches  asked,  '  who  can 
this  good  military  man  be  who  is  seen  every  morning  so 
recollected  in  the  church  T  He  never  misses  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  he  seems  ao  absorbed  in  prayer  that  one  could 
hardly  say  whether  he  was  living  or  dead." 

Like  all  such  true  and  fervent  Oiristians,  he  had  the 
heart  of  an  apostle,  and  wished  that  men  should  feel  that 
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real  bappineBs  can  only  be  found  in  doing  what  is  good, 
and  in  tne  knowledge  and  love  of  Almighty  God.  When 
transfeiTed  to  Liege,  as  an  officer  of  eDgineera,  he 
had  daily  iutercourBe  with  workingmen  in  the  cannon 
foundry,  and  observed  before  his  eyes  enough  to  excite  hie 
piety  and  auimate  his  zeaL 

He  saw  that  theno  men,  who  laboured  for  the  life  that 
perishes,  forgot  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  religious  practices 
bad  no  charm  for  them,  but  rather,  that  they  led  the  Uves  of 
drunkards,  neglected  Mass  and  all  Sunday  duties,  and,  in 
consequence,  totally  overlooked  the  education  of  their 
children.  He,  however,  despaired  not  of  their  reform,  and 
it  need  not  be  told,  ae  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
bis  own  Ufe,  that  he  relied  on  religion  as  affording  the  only 
cure  for  their  disorders.  He  fancied  that  if  he  and  they  met 
on  one  evening  in  the  week  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over, 
forthe  purpose  of  prayer.piousiustructiou,  and  reading,  mncb 
good  might  be  effected.  Accordingly,  having  made  known 
his  design  to  F.  Decbams,  Superior  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Uedemptorists  in  Liege,  and  having  obtamed  hie  ap- 
proval, he,  with  seven  others,heId  a  first  meeting  in  the  house 
ofa  poor  carpenter,  May,1844,  under  the  patronage  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  Thus  began  in  apparent  littleneAa,  the 
society  which  has  since  produced  sucn  lasting  good,  and 
which  holds  to-day  a  hign  place  in  the  great  army  of  the 
Church. 

Gradually  men  flocked  to  him  in  Fuch  numbers,  that  he, 
a  trained  military  man,  found  discipline  and  organization 
necessary.  Hence,  after  the  plan  of  the  army,  he  divided 
them  into  divisions  or  sections,  placing  over  each  a  prefect 
or  sub-prefect,  and  arranging  them  so  that  each  section  being 
distinct,  all  at  the  same  time  should  obey  a  commander-in- 
chief,  the  spiritual  director.  The  Redemptoriet  Fathers 
offered  their  own  church  for  the  meetings  of  the  society, 
and,  in  taking  charge  of  its  spiritual  interest,  they  found 
Henry  Belletable  its  founder  and  organizer,  the  fiiBt  and 
most  docile  member.  The  bishop  of  Liege  seeing  that  it 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  bis  flock,  had  it  canonically 
erected  ae  a  confraternity  in  bis  diocese,  and  obtained  not 
only  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Father,Pius  IX.,  but  also  many 
indulgences,  and  the  great  favour  of  being  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  arch-con Iratemity,  with  the  power  of  affilia- 
ting to  itself  other  confraternities  of  the  same  name  and 
object,  and  communicating  to  them  all  its  spiritual  favoniv 
and  indulgences. 
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Humanly  speakins,  a  society  with  mich  ao  humble  be- 
ginning, and  to  which  no  earthly  interest  ie  attached,  was 
not  destined  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  or  even  to 
attract  large  numbers  to  its  ranks.  Still,  the  ways  of  God 
are  wonderful,  and  in  His  dealing  with  men  He  often  em- 
ploys the  weak  things  of  earth  to  confound  the  strong,  and 
thus  to  show  that  wbat  is  held  to  be  unworthy  of  mention 
may  become,  in  His  hands,  even  a  power  unto  salvation. 
This  confraternity,  founded  by  a  layman  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  carpenter's  shop,  and  commenced  by  the  illiterate  and 
newly-reclaimed,  is  one  such  instance.  If  we  judge  by  the 
results— immediate  and  remote — we  must  conclude  that 
few  confraternities  have  had  so  bright  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  blessing  in  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  past  forty 
years.  Scarcely  had  it  received  the  Papal  sanction  when 
its  banner  was  raised  aloft  in  triumph  in  almost  every 
country — commencing  in  Belgium,  then  in  Italy,  France, 
Holland,  England,  Scotland,  America,  Spain,  and  distant 
Australia,  and  five  years  ago  it  reckoned  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  branches,  with  at  least  350,000  members.  In  Ireland 
it  has  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  at  this  present  day  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  branches  wi&i  75,990  members, 
thus  allowing  an  average  ot  more  than  three  branches  for 
each  diocese. 

I  will  now  answer  a  question  that  may  be  asked,  viz. : 
What  has  this  confraternity  done  to  promote  the  sanctitica- 
tion  of  souls,  and  how  has  it  served  society  ?  My  answer 
shall  be  brief  and  enccinct  Its  distinctive  feature  of 
organisation  serves  these  purposes  well.  It  organizes  into 
a  distinct  society,  almost  an  entire  parish,  wherever  it 
exists.  The  members  in  each  locality  come  together  to 
the  church,  kneel  and  at  and  pray  together  in  the  church, 
are  preaded  over  in  the  several  sections  by  the  trusted  and 
pious  members,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  know  and  love 
those  confided  to  their  care  ;  to  visit  them  in  their  homes 
if  afllicted  or  sick,  to  admonish  the  careless,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  take  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  all.  The  modern 
secret  societies,  which  seem  to  constitute  the  main  battle- 
ground for  the  Church  in  our  day,  are  formidable  because 
of  the  close  bonds  by  which  all  their  members  are  knitted 
into  one,  and  through  which  their  united  strength  becomes 
as  a  wall  of  brass  against  every  opposing  influence.  Apart 
from  the  Divine  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  her  in- 
nate certainty  of  success  against  every  foe,  open  or  secret, 
the  Holy  Family  Confraternity,  as  a  human  means  blessed 
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by  God,  ia  one  of  the  most  effectual  weapoaa  that  can  be 
used  to  check  and  uproot  this  peculiar  evil,  as  it  lue^  .it 
on  its  own  lines,  and  uses  the  same  tactics  in  a  legitimate 
way.  Organization,  then,  close  and  effective,  is  the  first 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  confraternity,  and  the 
order  and  drill  that  partially  mark  kindred  societiee 
have  sprung  tirom  this;  and  the  pious,  well-trained milituy 
man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  association  would 
seem  to  have  been  specially  raised  up  by  God  to  put  his 
impress  on  them  all,  and  thus  do  valuable  service  for  Holy 
Church.  It  is,  plain,  however,  that  every  parish  cannot  be 
blessed  with  such  an  association.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
large  numbers,  in  order  to  organize  with  effect.  It  suits  only 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  villages  having  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  souls.  In  all  cases,  many  of 
the  parishioners  who  live  in  country  districts,  and  within  a 
radius  of  three  miles  from  the  church,  will  be  always  found 
attentive  and  satisfactory  members.  The  Association  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  or  a  well-sustained  Christian 
Doctrine  Society,  will  supply  the  want  of  purely  country 
districts.  The  Holy  Family  Confraternity  is  a  great  source 
of  dehght  to  the  greater  number  of  our  people ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  means,  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion, to  attach  many  persons  to  the  Church,  and  to  induce 
the  younger  members  of  the  flock  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments regularly.     Its  organization  will  be  a  powerful  help 


The  spiritual  advantages  of  the  Holy  Family  Confrater* 
nity,  thus  organized,  are  many  and  valuable,  in  the  fint 
plact,  all  the  members  are  boimd  by  rule  to  assemble  in  the 
church  once  each  week,  to  listen  with  respect  to  some 
religious  discourse,  to  take  part  in  public  prayers  and  the 
singing  of  pious  hymns,  and  to  asmst  at  Benediction  of  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament,  lliis  is  a  special  and  peculiar 
feature  of  the  confraternity,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  renden 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  very  effectual,  as  the  same 
people  are  invariably  present,  and  thus  a  series  of  in- 
structions can  be  imparted  without  interruption,  and 
with  great  advantage  to  the  audience,  because  of  its 
continuity. 

The  members  are  bound  by  rule  to  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  Penance  and  the  Blessed  Eucharist  at  least 
eight  times  dimng  twelve  months,  and  the  pecuUar 
advantage  of  this  practice  in  the  confraternity  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  as  at  least  on  two  occasions  daring 
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the  year,  all  the  memberB  approach  Holy  Communion  at 
the  same  time,  they  %an  receive  special  iDStnictions  on 
the  conditioQB  required  in  the  recipients  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  may  have  an  opportunity  afiforded  them  of  making  in 
common  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  vice  of  intemperance  is  strictly  disconraged,  and 
the  rule  that  regards  it,  and  that  generally  prevails  in 
English-speaking  countries  is,  "that  no  member  shall  he 
ever  seen  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  shall  not  enter 
a  public  house  on  Saturday  evening  or  Sunday  for  the 
pxirpose  of  drinking."  Scandal-givers  in  this  respect — 
especially  if  brought  pubhcly  before  magistrates — ought  to 
be  expelled  if,  w'ter  due  warning,  they  do  not  amend. 
Unfortunately,  such  a  rule  is  needed,  and  the  honour  and 
fair  fame  of  the  confraternity  require  that  it  shall  be 
enforced. 

The  singing  of  religious  hymns  is  a  most  interesting 
part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  every  eflfort 
should  be  made  to  have  it  rendered  in  a  pious  and  soul- 
stirring  manner.  Besides  the  charm  that  music  always 
possesses,  congregational  singing  of  this  kind  enUvens  and 
varies  the  exercises,  is  a  source  of  great  delight  and  edifi- 
cation, and  we  have  the  authority  of  St  Augustine  for 
saying,  that  it  elevates  the  mlud  to  heavenly  things,  fills 
the  heart  with  compunction,  and  gives  us  a  longing  for 
the  New  Canticle  that  shall  be  tuways  sung  before  the 
throne  of  God. 

The  sick  members  are  carefully  looked  after,  and  public 
prayers  are  offered  for  them,  when  they  desire  it,  and  for 
all  the  deceased   members  at  each   weekly   meeting;   a 

Srivate  Mass  is  offered  for  each  member  immediately  after 
eath,  and  an  annual  Requiem  Mass  is  celebrated  for  all 
deceased  members.  Each  sodalist  receives  a  Patron  Saint 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  and  is  supposed  to  invoke 
daily  the  protection  of  that  saint,  and  to  say  one  Our  Father 
and  a  Hail  Mary  in  hie  honour.  Thus  the  golden  links 
that  bind  all  the  members  of  the  Church  Militant,  Trium- 
phant, and  Suffering,  are  duly  provided  for  in  this  con- 
fraternity. And  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  devotion  to 
the  Sainis,  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  the  Church 
teaches  and  fosters,  are  constantly  kept  before  the  minds 
of  all  the  membera  The  Annual  Retreat  should  never  be 
omitted  and  a  member  of  some  reHgious  order  may 
always  be  profitably  invited  to  conduct  it.  The  Retreat 
will  maintam  a  spirit  of  fervour,  recall  the  tepid  or  the 
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fallen,  and  induce  new  members  to  join,  who  will  fill 
up  the  places  of  those  whom  death  or  other  caDsee 
may  have  removed.  That  the  Church  wishes  the  faithful 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Holy  Family  Confraternity, 
ia  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  ita  members 
can  gain  tliirtytia;  Plenary  Indulgences  during  the  year, 
a  partial  Indulgence  when  they  perform  any  pioua  act 
prescribed  by  rule,  or  promote  the  interests  of  the 
conirateniity  generally,  and  that  they  enjoy  the  valuable 

Erivilege  that  all  the  Indulgences,  Plenary  and  Partial,  can 
e  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  The 
parish  into  which  those  blessings  enter,  and  iu  which 
they  are  spread,  is  thrice  blessed  indeed.  And  these 
blessings  are  sure  to  follow  wherever  the  Holy  Family  ia 
estabhsned  and  well  maintained. 

Its  success  mainly  depends  on  the  Spiritual  Director 
who  must  necessarily  be  a  priest.  The  meetings  should 
be  always  held  in  the  churches — not  in  schoolrooms  or 
class  halls  as  sometimes  occurs.  The  exercises  should  be 
varied,  and  never  too  protracted  or  monotonous.  Those 
who  wish  for  detailed  mformatiou,  in  order  to  establish  or 
conduct  a  branch  of  this  confraternity,  will  find  it  in 
Manuals,  published  by  Duffy  &  Sons,  and  Gill  &  Son. 
Dublin.  I  will  only  suggest,  firstly,  that  perfect  order 
and  discipline,  in  coming  to  and  leaving  the  church,  and 
during  all  the  exercises  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
the  members  should  never  be  suffered,  if  possible,  to 
relax  on  these  points.  Our  people  love  order,  and  it 
will  render  the  confraternity  attractive.  The  sermon,  or 
moral  discourse,  will  be  the  chief  attraction,  and  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  confraternity, 
the  members  should  be  well  instructed  in  all  their 
moral  and  social  obligations.  Until  this  end  is  secured — 
one  of  the  great  objecta  of  the  confraternity — no 
other  topic  should  be  mtroduced.  Afterwards,  the  in- 
struction, for  the  sake  of  variety,  may  occasionally  aasume 
the  form  of  a  lecture  on  some  historical  or  theological 
subject.  Such  a  plan  haa  been  used  with  profit,  but  I  believe 
it  should  be  sparingly  used.  A  short,  toell^rtpared,  and 
well-delivered  sermon  will  always  have  most  interest  for 
the  Bodalists,  who,  on  account  of  their  deep  respect  for  every- 
thing religious,  consider  it  the  most  fitting  address  in  the 
Church.  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  encourage  this  partiality 
and  respect  for  the  Word  of  God.  James  Camtwell. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Restitution. 
Bona  Incerta  Injuste  Acquistta. 

Vert  Rev.  Deah  Sir — I  am  glad  to  leftm  from  the  letler  of 
C.  J.  M.  that  mj  paper  on  Restitution  is  not  without  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Rkcobd,  and  I  beg  to  thank  jour  courteous 
correspondeDt  for  what  he  says  in  its  favour. 

As  his  objections,  which  corer  a  large  field,  may,  I  think, 
find  their  solution  in  the  article  itself,  I  must  resist  the  temptation 
to  go  over  jmy  ground  again ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
conciseness,  I  shall  here  do  hardly  more  than  tabulate  them. 

1.  Your  correspondent  contrasts  my  ''specious  theory,"  with 
a  confessor's  "  matter-of-fact  practice.'' 

By  the  former  I  presume  is  meant  the  thesis  I  seek  to  main- 
tain in  the  2nd  Part :  viz.,  that  the  obligation  in  question  reposes 
not  alone  on  positive  ecclesiastical  enactment,  but  also  on  principles 
of  reason,  and  natural  and  divine  law  ;  and  is,  strictly  speaking, 
restitution  due  from  commutative  justice.  For  I  cannot  conceive 
that  he  would  dispute  the  existence  of  the  obligation  itself  («u& 
ffravi,  per  se),  or  look  on  its  assertion  as  but  a  "  specious  theory ;" 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  go  in  the  teeth  of  all  theologians, 
ancieiit  and  modem,  as  is  shown  in  the  former  part  of  my  paper. 

The  certain  obligation  alone  is  what  has  to  guide  and  determine 
the  "  matter-of-fact  practice  "  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  together 
with  the  ordinary  principles  of  prudence  and  epikeia,  which  the 
confessor  vrill  make  use  of  according  to  the  particular  case  and 
circumstances ;  some  of  which  principles  I  pointed  out  at  the  close 
of  my  article. 

All  that  comes  under  the  head  of  "  specious  theory,"  viz., 
the  grounds  on  which  I  prefer  to  base  the  obligatory  restitution, 
can  in  no  way  affect  the  "  matter-of-fact  practice,"  or  the  duty  of 
the  confessor. 

S.  The  thesis  defended  in  my  3nd  Fart,  is,  however,  no 
"  specious  theory  "  of  my  own,  but  is  drawn  from  or  supported  by 
a  large  number  of  Doctors  and  Theolt^ans,  v.g,,  The  Salman- 
ticences,  Molina,  Sporer,  St.  Thomas,  tit,  Alphonsus,  Carriere, 
Scavini,  Bouvier,  Gury,  Crolly,  and  otherR,  Relying  on  principles, 
of  natural  and  divine  law,  it  maialains  that  the  possessor  has  no 
right  to  his  unjust  acquisitions,  and  cannot  keep  them  himself: 
that  besides  the  wrong  done  to  the  domimis  which  cannot  now  be 
personally  repaired,  he  has  done  an  injury  to  society,  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  repaired :  that  thus  society  has  a  claim  on  the 
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goods  from  commutatiTe  justice  ;  kdiI  that  the  State— ami  also  tbe 
Church,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  matter  which  directly  coocems  the 
consciences  of  the  faithful,  and  the  spiritual  direction  of  souls— bks 
the  right  to  legislate  on  them,  and  lo  determine  their  application 
for  the  public  good  ;  that  reparatioo  is  made  by  applying  them  for 
the  benefit  of  society',  and  especially  by  giving  them  to  the  poor, 
or  for  what  is  considered  by  all  theologians  to  be  tantamount, 
viz.,  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  as  being  those  public 
objectJi  which  most  need  aaaistance;  and  that  Catholics  are, 
moreover,  bound  to  apply  them  in  this  way  by  positive 
ecclesiastical  law,  accon^ng  to  the  unanimous  leaching  of  theo- 
logians. 

8.  The  Doctors  and  Theolc^aos  who  thus  teach  do  not 
suppose  that  the  poor,  qaa  taleg,  or  any  indiridual  amongst  them, 
or  again  any  religious  or  charitable  institution,  beueBtted  by  the 
restitution,  hare  auy  inherent  right  to  the  goods 

4.  Your  correspondent  treats  in  rather  rhetorical  phrase  the 
notion  that  the  possessor  may  apply  the  unjust  goods  to  himself, 
qua  pauperi.  This,  however,  is  the  plain  and  express  teaching  of 
such  grave  theologians  as  De  Lugo  and  Lessius,  Ac.,  who  giTe 
very  good  reasous  for  it ;  and  I  have  met  with  no  author  who  con- 


5.  All  the  D  D.  and  T.T.  I  have  consulted,  unanimously  teach 
that  the  ecclesiastical  ruling  of  Alexander  III.  is  certainly  and 
everywhere  in  force,  at  the  present  day  too ;  and  extends  to  all 
uncertain  unjust  acquisitions  ex  guocumgue  delicto :  for  in  this  sense 
it  was  always  and  everywhere  received  and  practically  applied,  and 
so  has  become  the  universal  custom,  discipline,  and  law  of  tbe 
Church,  which  no  novel  or  modern  opinions  can  set  aside. 

In  my  article  I  have  simply  stated  the  commonly  recognised 
teaching  of  moral  theology  as  to  what  is  certain  and  practical  in 
the  queslion.  With  regard  to  what  is  controverted  amongst 
theologians,  I  have  quoted  their  authority  for  that  opinion  which 
appears  to  me  most  solidly  founded.  Beyond  an  incidental  remark 
here  and  there  of  very  minor  importance,  there  is  nothing  of  my 
own.  And  with  these  explanations  I  have  not  anything  morit  to 
odd  by  way  of  further  elucidation  of  a  subject  wbicb,  it  inust  he 
confessed,  is  not  without  its  ditflculties. 

It  is  now  for  your  correspondent  to  state  positively  the  views 
he  himself  holds  as  to  what  is  of  practical  obligation  in  the 
quearion,  together  with  the  principles  on  which  his  practice  is 
founded.  But  he  must  at  the  same  time  take  care  to  support  his 
opinion  on  both  these  points  by  the  extrinsic  authority  of  approved 
theologians,  otherwise  he  will  hardly  save  it  from  the  imputation 
of  being  but  a  new  and  specious  theory. 
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n. 

Bona  Incerta  Injuste  Acquistta. 

Ybrt  Bkt.  Dsab  Sir. — In  the  September  Dumber  of  the 
RecOKD  I  ventured  to  solicit  from  your  learned  contributor  of  the 
previoui  iasae,  a  Bolution  of  Bome  few  out  of  tiie  many  difficulties 
that  may  be  raised  against  the  more  generally  accepted  doctrine 
regarding  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  property  unjustly  acquired, 
when  the  owners  are  unknown.  Have  the  poor  or  pious  pnrpoees 
a  jut  ttrictum  in  commutative  justice  that  such  goods  must,  tub 
gravi,  be  handed  over  to  them  as  the  rightful  owners? 

I  am  aware  that  the  great  bulk  of  theologians  maintain,  in 
their  books,  that  they  have  this  ju«  strictum ;  and,  though  many  of 
them  are  satisfled  with  merely  saying  so  and  vonchsafe  no  proof, 
others  give  elaborate  proofs  and  arguments,  and  supply  in  support 
of  their  theory  texts  of  Canon  Law,  aud  numerous  maxims  aod 
axioms  derived  from  acknowledged  principles  of  natural  justice 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Hence  I  must,  at  the  very  threshold, 
bespeak  for  those  who  presume  to  raise  difficulties  and  to  suggest 
objections,  all  the  indulgence  and  kindly  treatment  due  by  those 
who  are  rich  and  affiuent  towards  their  poorer  friends. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  disclaim,  on  the  part  of  those  who  thus 
object,  every  shadow  or  suspicion  of  disrespect  towards  the  larger 
number  of  theologians  ;  for,  those  so  objecting  aver  that  they  are 
wholly  indebted  to  the  same  writers  for  the  Incid  and  unassailable 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  sacred  science  from  which  they 
themselves  conceive  those  objections  to  arise ;  and  that,  therefore, 
instead  of  showing  disrespect,  they  are  paying  to  them  8  loyal  and 
dutiful  homage. 

The  commonly  received  doctrine  may  be  concisely  stated  thus 
in  the  words  of  Latuait;  "Debita  iacerta,  provenientia  ex 
delicto,  pauperibus  vel  ecclesiR  restitui  debent" — because,  as  few 
of  them  omit  to  add,  this  is  the  prksuued  will  of  the  owners. 

It  is  vital,  therefore,  to  determine  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
determine  even  in  »pecit  »na  injma,  what  are  the  essential  elements 
of  that  presumption  by  which  a  new  ownership  is  created. 

"  Pundantur  pnBsnmptiones,"  writes  Fkrbaris,  "mtionibus 
naturtUibut,  quee,  ut  pturimum  locum  hsbent,  et  tn  vita  comtmim 
contingero  toUnt."  "  Non  suflicit,"  adds  Molina,  "  quiecamqae 
vtrogimilis  aut  frohahili*  prasumptio,  sed  requiritnr  prsesumptio 
moraliler  eerta  aut  Umge  tnagie  pmbabilin," 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  specific  character  of  a"  presumed 
will,"  they  immediately  encounter  other  theological  principles  that 
hamper  the  [Hectical  application  of  a  presumption  to  an  unknown 
will,  even  when  that  presumptioo  is  invested  with  all  the  pre- 
scribed attributes.  Presumption,  from  its  veiy  nature,  gives  ne 
at  best  only  a  probable  knowledge  of  the  object  regarding  which 
It  forma  its  conjecture.  It  cannot  detect  the  object  as  it  is;  neither 
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CAD  it  traasfomi  it.  The  man  who  pretumei  is  in  the  conditioD  of 
It  sentinel  who  knows,  only  by  surmise,  that  the  armed  soldier  who 
approaches  is  a  friend  ;  and  who  may  be  made  aware,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  by  hi«  mistake  he  htu  imperilled  the  safety  of  the 
citadel.  Presumption  vanbhes  before  the  inexorable  logic  of 
fact ;  and  hence  the  maxim  in  laws :  "  Pnesomptio  cedit  Teritatt.'' 
In  so  far  as  it  is  only  a  presumption,  it  has  no  objectire  existence, 
and  is  found  only  in  the  mind  of  the /ur  ttlatro — hableataoy 
moment  to  an  ignominious  ejection  without  notice  to  quit  or  term 
of  redemption. 

Coming  to  the  subject  that  immediately  concema  us,  let  ns 
examine  whether  or  not  the  designs  and  desires  of  men  as  to  the 
property  that  has  been  stolen  from  them,  assnme  so  uniform  a 
direction  and  ever  tend  so  harmoniously  towards  the  same  point 
as  to  be  the  uf  plurimwn  contingere  toUt  of  common  life — giving 
not  alone  a  likelit  and  probable,  but  also  a  tnoralUi  eertaia,  key  to 
their  intentions.  If  not,  we  have  no  substratum  on  which  to 
found  a  rule  of  guidance,  and  the  theory  falls  to  the  ground  If 
we  fail  in  discovering  a  general  uniformity  of  will,  we  have  not 
those  elements  of  presumption  without  which  it  degenerates  into 


Now,  in  this  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece  of  moral  u 
a  strange  variety  of  character  must  be  examined.  We  shall  be 
favoured  with  letters  of  introduction  into  "  Vanity  Fair  "  and 
others  into  the  classic  corridors  of  Newgate  Prison.  We  must, 
as  story-tellere  are  privileged  to  do,  obtain  an  tniret  into  the 
drawing-rooms  of  those  in  high  station  and  be  eaves-droppers  in 
the  taverns  and  billiard  dens  where  those  socially  of  a  lower  rank 
most  love  to  congregate.  We  must  become  ^miliar  with  the 
intricacies  of  mind  and  morals  that  influence  the  actions  and 
thonghts  of  Bawdon  Crawley,  and  Montague  Twigg,  and  Becky 
Sharp,  and  the  estimable  Mrs.  Cleonam.  We  sh^  have  to  bear 
with  the  grasping  knavery  of  Quilp.  and  applaud  generous  open* 
handedness  in  Captain  Cuttle.  In  our  roving  commission  we  shall 
meet  cases  of  worldliness  like  that  of  the  elder  Dombey,  and 
splendid  disinterestedness  like  that  which  characterised  those 
"  glorious  old  gentlemen,"  the  Brothers  Cheeryble.  In  one  won), 
we  must  mingle  with  men  and  women  of  every  class  and  degree — 
with  the  pertinacious  and  the  peoitent ;  the  poor  and  the  rich ; 
those  who  lead  the  lives  of  saints,  and  those  who  wallow  in  the 
mire  of  sin  ;  those  who  die  with  prayer  on  their  Ups  and  charity 
in  their  souls,  as  well  as  those  whose  last  words  are  a  hlssphemy. 
and  their  last  desire  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  And  when,  after  a 
weary  journey,  we  have  read  the  secrets  of  all  men's  hearts,  we 
are  asked  to  recognise  as  the  ut  plurimum  of  our  enquiry,  that, 
whereas,  is  all  other  details  of  life  they  are  as  widely  separated  as 
the  poles — each  moving  in  a  great  circle  of  his  own — ihsy  unite 
ia  a  marvellous  homogeneity  of  soul  and  sentiment  in  one  delib- 
erate will — that  their  botta  iiicerta  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 
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Tbis,  we  are  desired  to  believe,  is  a  spontaneous  growth  in 
the  aoal  oi  overy  m&n  {e  rationt  nataraUi ;  the  thing  that  almost 
always  happens,  the  experience  of  every-day  life. 

Perhaps  so  ;  but  du  we  find  it  so  ? 

Furthermore:  the  theory  of  the  "  Prassumpta  Voluntas" 
involves  many  amusing  consequences ;  for  its  advocates  undertake 
to  formulate  a  law  by  virtue  of  which  we  may,  with  a  moral 
certainty  of  acting  rightly,  dispose  of  all  uncertain  property — one 
so  comprehensive  and  all-embracing  in  its  provisions  aa  to  reach 
lost  goods  of  every  complexion,  whether  they  have  come  into  our 
possession  in  good  failh  or  in  bad. 

They  take  us  into  the  "  Lost  Froperty  Office  "of  the  G,  S.W. 
Railway  at  Dublin,  and  thence  into  the  office  of  the  L.  N.  W. 
Railway  at  Euston-aquare,  and  thence  into  the  Bureau  of  the 
Lyons  and  Marseilles  Chemin  de  fer  at  Paris,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments all  the  world  over.  In  all  these  we  shall  find  massed 
aod  shelved  in  orderly  confusion,  portmanteaus,  tricycles.  Alpine 
staves,  watches,  overcoats,  purses,  rugs,  rings,  books,  filagree, 
bijouterie,  and  the  thousand  materials  for  an  Exposition 
Universelle,  ihat  travellers  persistently  carry  about,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  losing  them.  Next,  we  follow  them  to  the  death- 
beds of  the  millionare  maitre^eet  dta  maitont  d'attignation,  and 
help  them  to  count  over  the  tiers  of  cabinets  in  ebony  and  gold 
that  groan  under  their  burthen  of  jewellery  and  deposit  receipts, 
representing  the  ransom  of  many  kings,  and  representing  also 
what  had  been  the  property  of  men  who,  be  assured,  will  never 
return.  Or,  ihey  may  take  us  to  the  romantic  grottoes  of  Monte 
Christo,  and  dazzle  both  eye  and  brain  by  the  gorgeous  display  of 
diamonds  and  rubies  that  have  repaid  the  toil,  and  skill,  and 
strategy,  and  now  enrich  the  palaces,  of  banditti.  Tliey  may  take 
us  whither  they  please  in  a  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and,  when 
our  eyes  are  heavy  with  gazing  upon  tieatiure-trove  and  our  brains 
weary  with  dreaming  of  some  algebraic  formula  by  which  tu 
estimate  the  value  of  alt  these  accumulated  masses  of  wealth,  they 
will  relieve  and  disenchant  us  by  applying  their  rule  and  proving 
to  us  that  all  we  have  seen  and  wondered  at  belongs  to  the  poor — 
by  the  presumed  will  of  the  owners. 

Verily,  the  poor  shall  be  rich,  when  they  come  by  their  own. 

Unfortunately,  however,  men  whose  intimate  dealings  with 
their  fellow-men  extend  uninterruptedly  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  are  forced  to  lament  that,  in  their  experience,  they  have 
not  found  any  such  all-pervading  will. 

They  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  great  majority  of  men 
carry  with  them  to  the  grave  an  insatiable  longing  to  regain 
possession  of  what  they  have  lost,  and  that  they  never  once  think 
of  alienating  it.  If  you  ask  them  to  surrender  their  claims  to  the 
poor,  they  marvel  at  the  simplicity  of  your  innocent  heiirt ;  if  you 
tell  them  that  these  goods  are  practically  lust  to  them  for  over, 
they  smile  at  your  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  knowingly 
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observe  that  snch  is  not  their  opinion.  Hence,  tliej  tell  us,  tlikt 
the  bulk  of  men  so  circoinslaDced  go  to  their  grave,  bequeathii^ 
to  others  the  auspicious  and  hopes  thnt  had  limited  tbemsdvM 
during  life,  and  not  ouce  thinking  of  the  poor. 

They  tell  ns  that  they  find  others  who,  admitting  the  hope- 
lessness of  re-eutering  into  possession,  simply  abandon  all  hope. 
That  they  find  not  a  few  who,  in  the  same  despairing  condition, 
are  satisfied  that  thorn  goods,  now  beyond  their  reach,  moji  yet 
benefit  the  needy  or  charitable  inatitutiocs.  That  they  find  others 
too,  who,  obeying  the  impulse  of  their  own  benevolent  nature,  or 
through  the  operation  of  grace,  lovingly  bequeath  their  lott 
possessions  to  Uie  poor,  hut  that, 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity, 
they  are  the  fewest  in  number. 

And  here,  and  frequently  throughout  the  argument,  we 
should  recall  to  our  minds,  that  we  do  not  argue  £rom  what  men 
ought  to  do :  from  what  they  should  be  counselled  to  do :  bot 
from  what  they  have  actually  done  ut  plurimuta,  of  their  own  free, 
deliberate  choice.     None  other  transfers  dominium. 

Mach  more  might  be  added  to  the  same  purpose,  especially 
regarding  those  who  have  lost  all  recollection  of  their  losses,  and 
the  reckless  multitude  who  "  let  this  go  where  the  rest  ib  gone ;" 
but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  exceptions,  "  que  in  commnni  viu 
contingere  eolent.'' 

These  dit&cnltiee  seem  well  grounded  on  principles  of  sound 
theology  and  experience ;  and,  until  the  statements  aa  to  fact  are 
displaced  aud  the  arguments  are  proved  to  he  fallacious,  those 
men  whose  views  I  have  even  so  feebly  sketched,  contend  that  their 
adversaries  have  failed  to  establish  a  law  "ex  prsesumpta 
ToluDtate."  C.  J.  H. 
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Pomtu  by  G.  F.  MacCarthy.  Memorial  Edition.  Dublin  :  H.  U. 
GiLi.  &  Son. 
This  beautiful  volume  deserves  a  hearty  and  general  welcmne. 
For  a  long  time  past  we  do  not  tliink  better  value  has  been  offered 
for  the  money.  Of  course  this  volume  does  not  cmitain  all  the  poetiy 
written  by  D.  F.  JlacCartby — the  translations  from  Calderoo 
would  make  a  lai^  volume  by  tltemselves — but  it  contains  a  very 
choice  selection,  nearly  all  his  best  poems.  We  have  specimens  to 
please  every  taste — patriotic  and  historical  Songs — Poems  of  the 
affections,  the  Centenary  Udes  on  O'Connelland  Moore,  Sonnett. 
and  Verses  on  various  subjects.  D.  F.  UacCarthy  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  Shelley's  poetry  which  he  carefully  studied,  and  we  can 
easily  trace   the   influence    of  his   brilliaut  imagination   in  the 
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*■  17ndergliinpB«s"  of  the  Irish  Bard.  The  "Skylark"  at  once  recnra 
to  our  miad,  when  we  read  th«  ''  Spirit  Voices,"  an  ethereal  music 
rings  in  onr  ears,  and  the  "  airy  off  spring"  floating  from  the  foun- 
l^ns  of  the  past  bear  with  them  visions  of  beauty  that  send 
-warmer  pulses  through  the  feeling  heart. 

The  "  Bell  Founder,"  however,  and  the  "  Voyage  of  St. 
Brendan,''  are  our  special  favourites.  T^e  story  of  the  old  Cam- 
panaro,  whose  heart  is  broken  when  he  hears  once  more  the  sound 
of  his  "  musical,  magical  bells,"  freighted  with  the  memories  of  the 
dead,  is  told  with  exquisite  melody  and  pathos.  We  think  the 
"  Voyage  of  St.  Brendau  "  is  not  neady  so  well  known  as  it  de- 
Berves  to  be.  The  nonderful  tale  is  substantially  true,  and  the 
poet  tells  it  with  great  fidelity  to  the  original.  The  glowing 
imagery,  the  stately  flow  of  the  verse,  the  sweet  and  solemn 
thoughts,  lend  so  many  charms  to  the  wonderful  Celtic  story  that 
we  wonder  it  is  not  as  familiar  to  every  Irishman  as  one  of  Moore's 
Melodies,  or  the  Soogs  of  Davis.  The  Foray  of  Con  O'Donnell  is 
a  dashing  War  Song  of  one  of  the  Bards  of  Tir  Hugh,  a  "  thought- 
ful, wandering,  minstrel  man,"  whose  envious  lay  lights  up  the 
clansmen's  angry  eyes,  and  arms  their  chief  for  instant  battle. 
The  fairy  tale  of  "  Alice  and  Una,"  tells  us  of  the  mad  ride  of 
Maurice  on  the  phantom  horse  through  the  wild  gorge  of  Ceim- 
an-Eich ;  and  in  Ferdiah  is  described  the  combat  at  [the  ford 
between  that  brave  champion  of  Royal  Meave  and  the  renowned 
Cuchullin,  the  Hound  of  the  North.  There  is  great  variety  and 
beauty  in  the  poems.  The  book  is  splendidly  brought  out  with 
excelleut  paper  and  printing,  in  an  appropriate  binding  of  light 
green,  and; it  may  be  had  for  a  mere  trifle.  It  is  a  memorial 
worthy  of  the  poet,  and  onght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Irishman. 

The  Life  and  Timet  of  the  Mo*t  Rev.  John  McHaU,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  By  the  Bev  V.  J.  Burke,  P.P.,  M.R.I.&.  Dublin: 
M.  H.  Grii&SoM. 

In  writing  the  "Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Keverend  Dr. 
McHale  "  there  were  at  least  three  serious  obstacles  opposed  to  the 
author's  success.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  address  a  disap- 
pointed public.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  it  was 
announced  through  the  public  press  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  MP., 
had  undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  Or.  McHale.  The  biography 
of  "  John  of  Tuam,"  written  by  Ur.  Sullivan,  would  have  been 
another  "  New  Ireland," — Sed  aliler  diis  visum  est. 

A  second  and  seemingly  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  success 
arose  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  Preface,  namely, 
that  he  had  not  access  to  a  single  document  left  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop, In  such  circumstances  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  not- 
withstanding the  solicitations  of  many  friends  and  literary  circles, 
the  writer  hesitated  to  undertake  a  work  which  pre-eminently  re- 
quired for  its  satisfactory  execution  much  more  information  than 
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could  possiblj  be  gleaned  from  casual  conversations  with  the 
Archbishop,  or  from  the  prvriouslj  published  accounts  of  the  part 
he  had  played  in  the  stirring  eventa  of  more  than  half  a  centnry. 
Neither  can  we  wonder  that  the  absence  of  trustworthy  docu- 
mentary evidence  re^ardiDg  the  aims,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  of  the 
different  stages  of  Dr.  McHale's  life,  has  freqnently  driven  the 
author  to  take  refuge  in  what  an  eminent  historian  has  well 
described  as  the  easy  refuge  of  circumjacent  historical  facts. 

There  was  a  third  obstacle  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
must  have  been  a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  to  the  author. 
It  was  the  limited  space  at  bis  command.  The  size  of  the  volume, 
be  tells  us,  was  fixed  by  the  publishers,  so  as  to  suit  a  shilling 
series.  If  allowed  to  give  full  expression  to  his  views,  the  volume 
would,  have  been  three  times  its  present  size-  There  are  times,  no 
doubt,  when  it  is  useful  for  the  writer  to  feel  the  rein  gently 
pressing,  but  a  pressure  so  severe  as  to  reduce  any  work  to  a  third 
of  the  desired  dimensions,  must  act  very  injuriously  on  the  author. 

But  we  must  candidly  say  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
adopt  Canon  Burke's  view  regarding  the  space  he  required.  It 
seems  to  ua  that  the  space  at  his  disposal  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  materials  he  had  at  hand.  Otherwise  why  occupy 
a  whole  chapter  with  a  rhetorical  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Hiirround- 
ing  country  as  seeu  from  Mount  NeiGn,  and  embracing,  as  the 
writer  tells  us,  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  and 
part  of  Galway. 

Most  of  his  readers,  we  imagine,  wonld  prefer  some  short 
account  of  the  "  several  public  events  in  which  tiie  late  Archbbhop 
had  acted  a  part,"  here  omitted  from  want  of  space,  to  the  large 
amount  of  extraneous  and  not  always  important  matter  scattered 
up  and  down  through  the  book.  Although  we  honeslly  admire  the 
dutiful  devfition  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  the 
varied  research  displayed  by  the  author  in  the  composition  of  this 
book,  still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  neither  done  justice 
to  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  nor  reached  the  standard  of  his 
own  former  productions. 


We  have  received  for  Review  the  following  Books  : — 
From  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates — 

The  Granville  History  Readers: — No.  4.     Edited  by  J.  LrvasKT. 
Extracts  from  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Laws  regarding  Marriage 

in  this  country  (England),  Jor  Oe  use  of  Lav  Persons, 
The  Groundwork  of  the  Christian   Virtues:  A  Course  of  Lectares. 
By  Bishop  Ullathorne. 
From  Messrs.  Gill  &  Son — 

The  History  of  tJte  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Abbe  Obsini,  by  the  Very  Ker.  F.  G.  Hlsenbeth, 
D.D.,  V.6.,  Frovost  of  Northamton.  A  new  Edition  with 
Illustration  1. 
Uiicle  Pat's  Cabin:  or.  Life  among  the  Agricuttural  LtAourertof 
Ireland.    By  W.  C.  Upton. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  CARDINAL  CULLEN.' 

THESE  three  volumes,  which  contain  the  Pastoral  Letters 
and  other  Writings  of  his  Eminence  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  form  the  most  valuable  contribution  of 
the  present  century  to  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland. 
They  cover  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  from  February, 
1850,  to  October,  1878,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  that  most  important  period  of  Irish  history,  the  late 
Cardinal  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  but  also  the  moat  influential  and  energetic  champion 
of  its  interests.  He  guided  its  poHcy,  he  shaped  its  destiny, 
he  moulded  its  diecipUue.  It  is  his  voice  that  speaks  at  the 
Synod  of  Thurles  in  1850,  and  at  Mayaooth  in  1875.  He 
had  a  purpose  which  he  steadily  pursued,  and  a  mission 
which  he  almost  completely  accomplished.  He  spoke  with 
DO  uncertain  voice  on  all  the  great  questions  affecting 
Catholic  interests,  and  no  government  could  ignore  his 
influence.  His  histijry  is  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church 
during  his  episcopate,  and  these  volumes  furnish  ample 
materials  for  imderstanding  both.  The  Editor,  as  might  oe 
expected,has  done  his  wo^  well ;  but  we  venture  to  think 
it  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  these  volumes,  if 
Dr.  Moran  had  given  us  a  brief  memoir,  of  his  illustrious 
Uncle.  It  would  serve  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  on  ihe 
noteworthy  events  to  which  the  various  documents  refer, 
and  render  them  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  by 
marking  their  connection  and  mutual  dependence.     Nor 

'The  Pastoral  Letters  akd  othek  WEnraos  of  Cabdihai, 
CntXEH,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Edited  by  the  Bishop  of  OuKiiy. 
DubUn:  Browne  &  Nolan,  1882. 

VOL.  in.  2  8., 
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wouM  Buch  a  memoir  leeeen  the  iuterest  with  whicb  a  fuller 
life  with  appropriate  extracts  from  these  letters  would  be 
read  by  all  mtelligent  Irishmen.  No  doubt  such  a  life  will 
shortly  make  its  appearance,  and  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
very  many  peraone  who  would  be  unwilliug  to  undertake 
the  penieal  of  these  three  bulky  volumes, 

The  first  document  in  the  collection  is  the  Pastoral 
Letter  to  the  clergy  of  Armagh,  addressed  from  Borne  bv 
Dr.  Cullen  on  the  24th  Fehruarf-,  1850— the  day  of  hia 
consecration  aa  Archbishop  and  Pnmate  of  all  Ireland.  In 
this,  his  lirat  address,  we  naturally  seek  the  keynote  of  the 
new  Prelate's  character  and  policy,  and  we  can  easily  find 
it.  EveiT  page  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  charity  as  intense 
as  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  believe  that  most  people  would 
agiee  that  charity  in  its  widest  sense  was  the  late  Oardinal's 
most  characteristic  virtue.  He  puts  forward,  too,  the 
principles  that  were  to  guide  hia  future  conduct,  and  the 
foes  whom  he  meant  to  attack.  As  faith  is  the  root  of  all 
spiritual  Ufe,  he  signals  out  the  open  or  covert  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  faith  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
Church.  Hence  he  cautions  the  clergy  from  the  veir 
beginning  against,  "  the  many  systems  of  education  in 
which  snares  are  laid  for  unsunpeeting  youth."  He  warns 
them  to  beware  of  those  "  who  pretending  to  promote 
the  interests  of  society  preach  up  sedition  and  TicentiousDees 
under  the  eacred  name  of  Hberty."  He  denounce« 
proselytism  in  exceedingly  vigorous  language,  as  "  a  base 
and  degrading  traffic  "  in  immortal  souls ;  and  implores  the 
clergy  to  stop  "the  torrent  of  bad  books  by  which  society 
is  inundated,  or  if  they  cannot  remove  the  poison  tolij 
and  procure  an  effective  antidote  by  giving  those  under 
their  charge  a  sound  reUgious  education." 

With  these  four  enemies  the  late  Cardinal  was  in  per- 
petual conflict,  he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  them,  in  all 
his  pubhe  utterances  the  reader  will  almost  invariably  find 
reference  to  some  one  or  the  other  of  these  "  wohes  "  who 
prey  upon  the  flock  of  Christ ;  and  most  certainly  he  did 
much  to  scare  them  away.  Proselytism,  secret  societies, 
mixed  education,  and  bad  books,  were  for  him  a  hydra 
begotten  of  Satan,  having  one  body  and  four  heads.  It 
was  well  to  strike  down  tne  monster  if  possible ;  if  not,  at 
least  to  try  and  smite  the  head  that  waa  nearest  and 
greediest 

In  this  same  Pastoral  we  can  note  the  cardinal  virtoee 
of  the  Archbishop's  sacerdotal  character — an  intense  devo- 
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tion  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  which 
we,  like  his  enemiee,  may  call  Ultramoutanism — a  tender 
love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  great  zeal  for  the 
renovatioQ  and  maintenance  of  eccleeiaatical  discipliue.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  every  one  of  his  public  acts,  the  Cardinal 
gives  ample  evidence  of  his  love  for  these  three  virtues, 
which  in  nim  were  cemented  by  a  most  mieelfieh  charity. 

The  next  important  pronouncement  was  the  Synodical 
Address  of  the  National  Council  of  Thurlee,  dated  Sept.  9th, 
IS-W.  If  this  document  was  not  actually  written  by 
Dr.  Cuilen,  it  certainly  expreeaes  his  viewa  He  waa,  ae  he 
himself  tells  ns,  sent  from  Rome  to  procure  the  condem- 
natioQ  of  the  newly-established  Queen's  Colleges,  and 
found  a  Cathohc  University  after  the  model  of  Louvain. 
He  presided  in  the  National  Synod  held  mainly  for  this 
purpose ;  and  hence  we  find  special  prominence  eiven  to 
the  great  question  of  Catholic  Education.  The  new 
jfovemmental  system  is  described  as  "fraught  with  grievous 
ajid  intrinsic  dangers"  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholics, 
and  Bishops  and  Priests  are  forbidden  to  take  any  part  iu 
carrying  it  into  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  people  are 
solemnly  cautioned  against  those  condemned  versions  of 
the  Scnptures,  which  were  in  the  bands  of  the  proselytisers, 
and  also  against  all  those  pubhcations  "in  which  loyalty  is 
treated  as  a  crime,  a  spint  of  sedition  is  insinuated,  and 
efforts  are  made  to  induce  the  people  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  apostles  of  sedition  and  infidelity  in  other 
coimtries."  These  words  were  certainly  not  designed  to 
convey  any  censure  of  the  Tenant  League,  which  had  been 
eBtablished  in  the  previous  month  of  August;  but  were 
rather  dii'ected  against  the  leaders  of  the  secret  societies, 
who  in  spite  of  the  abortive  attempt  at  rebeUion  two  years 
previous,  still  continued  to  excite  the  people  to  sedition 
and  bloodshed,  and  were  undoubtedly  m  league  with  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  of  the  French  capital  Doctor 
Callen  declared,  at  a  later  date,  that  at  this  period  his  own 
diocese  of  Armagh  was  infected  with  these  secret  societies, 
and  that  they  were  only  eradicated  by  the  zealous  efforts 
of  the  Vinceutian  Fathers  during  their  missiouB,  especially 
in  Dundalk  and  Crossmaglen. 

The  country  was  just  then  in  a  very  excited  state. 
'*  Clearances  "  of  the  wretched  tenantry,  who  had  survived 
the  famine,  were  taking  place  in  many  counties  over  wide 
areas.  Hence,  although  the  prelates  caution  the  people 
against  the  agent«  of  sedition,  they  denounced  in  eloquent 
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aoct  forcible  terme  the  horrible  craeltieB  of  the  mthlen 
extenninatora,  "which  hare  no  parallel  exc^t  in  the 
atrocities  of  savage  life." 

llie  diflciplinaiy  eDactments  of  this  famonB  Synod  faftTe 
done  much,  as  evenrone  kD0W8,to  infuse  that  vigorous  and 
fruitful  epiritnal  life  into  all  clasaeB  of  the  GamoKc  com- 
munity, which  has  ever  since  manifested  its  presence  in 
multiform  works  of  charity  and  religion. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Cnllen  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the 
other  portion  of  his  scheme  —the  establishment  of  a  Catholic 
University.  A  committee  of  prelates  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  consisting  of  the  four  ArcDbishops, 
and  four  Suffi-agans — one  from  each  province.  This  com- 
mittee issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in  Sept, 
1850,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  University :  and  this  ad- 
dress was  supplemented  in  November  by  a  Pastoral  Letter 
from  Dr.  Oullen  to  the  clergy  of  Armagh  on  Catholic  Edo- 
cation.  This  document  is  of  consideraDle  importance,  be- 
cause it  contains  an  elaborate  exposition  of  Dr.  Guilds 
views  on  Catholic  Education,  from  which  he  never  after- 
wards swerved.  At  a  later  date,  in  February,  1869,  we 
find  a  still  more  extended  exposition  of  the  same  principles 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education ; 
but  a  careful  study  of  both  documents  will  show  that 
Dr.  Cullen  still  adhered  to  his  original  views  on  all  pc»iits. 
These  views  were  enunciated  with  admirable  cleameesand 
force  before  the'Boyal  Commission,  and  will  wdl  repay 
careful  perusal. 

He  declares  that  all  "  sincere  and  enlightened  Christians 
are  agreed  that  religiooe  education  is  Qecessary,  that 
without  it  no  man  can  know  what  to  beheve,  or  what  to  do, 
and  that  both  faith  and  works  are  necessary  for  salvation." 
The  greatest  writers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  of  every 
party  and  sect,  whom  he  quotes  at  length,  all  admit  that 
religion  is  an  essential  part  of  everythmg  worthy  of  the 
name  of  education.  Bat  to  have  a  rehgious  education,  "  the 
teacher  should  be  religiotis,  the  atmosphere  of  the  schod 
should  be  religious,  every  hour  of  the  day  religion  should 
be  inhaled,  "  in  order  to  maintain  the  moral  growth  of  the 
rising  generation  at  all  stages  of  their  eduoation — primaiy, 
intermediate,  and  university. 

From  the  necessity  of  rehgious  education,  the  Cardinal 
adds,  follows  the  right  of  the  Church  to  direct  and  control 
it,  a  right  which  she  has  not  received  from  man,  but  Stom 
God,  and  which  she  can  never  consent  to  forego. 
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Tbe  first  objectdon  of  the  Cbairmau  of  the  Commiseion 
was  that  this  doctrine  was  impracticable  in  a  country  like 
Ireland ;  but  Dr.  CuUen  pointed  out  that  if  it  was  practicable 
in  England,  it  could  not  fairly  be  deemed  impracticable  in 
ZrdaQd,aQd  he  formulated  a  scheme  which  he  showed  was 
quite  feasible  and  at  the  same  time  denominational 

A  more  serious  difficulty  was  urged  when  a  member 
of  the  Committee  obaerved  that  Dr.  Murray  had  sanctioned 
what  he,  Cardinal  CuUen,  condemned.  "No,"  answered 
his  Eminence,  *'  Dr.  Murray  did  not  sanction  the  National 
School  system  ;  he  only  tolerated  it  as  an  experiment,  and 
he  took  a  place  on  tbe  Board  to  observe  how  it  worked. 
He  thought  it  might  succeed,  but  in  this  he  was  mistakeu, 
the  mixed  system  as  euch  could  never  succeed.  Whenever 
the  clergy  put  forward  their  views  on  the  education 
questioD,  they  always  required  the  denominational  system." 
The  Cardinal  was  particularly  emphatic  in  ebowing  that 
Dr.  Whately  intended  and  believed  that  the  system  would 
undermine  by  slow  degrees  "  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Romish 
Church "  in  Ireland,  and  he  roimdly  accuses  him  of 
"  treacherous  "  conduct  in  his  capacity  as  Commissioner. 
When  asked  to  explain  how  Dr.  Whately's  uonduct  could 
be  regarded  as  "treacherous,"  his  reply  is  crushing.  "  Dr. 
Whately,"  he  says,  "  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  official 
reports  signed  by  his  hand,  that  all  proselytism  was  strictly 
prohibited,  but  declared  in  private  to  his  friends  that  the 
system  was  a  vast  engine  of  proselytism  undermining  tbe 
faith  of  Catholics,  and  he  intended  it  to  be  such."  Such 
conduct  was  hardly  fair ;  it  was  treaeherovs ;  and  few  will 
gainsay  the  statement  from  an  impartial  point  of  view. 

But  was  not  opposition  to  the  National  system  an 
outcome  of  that  Ultramontaniam  which  had  its  expreaaion 
in  the  Synod  of  Thurles  and  in  Ireland  dated  from  the 
Gardinars  own  appointment  to  the  See  of  Armagh  ii'itbout 
consulting  the  clergy,  observed  one  of  the  Commissioners  ? 
However,  his  Enunence  met  this  difficulty  too.  Ultra- 
montanism,  he  said,  is  nothing  except  a  term  of  opprobrium 
as  used  in  the  English  newspapers.  As  applied  to  irishmen 
in  80  far  as  it  means  anything,  it  signifies  devotion  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  that  is  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Chiuxih, 
and  therefore  every  true  Catholic  is  an  Ultramontane,  and 
in  that  sense  of  the  word  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  were  Ultramontanes. 

As  regards  his  own  elevation  to  the  See  of  Arm^^  and 
bis  subsequent  translation  to  Dublin,  both,  he  added,  were 
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in  strict  accordance  -with  canon  law.  The  Pope  W 
originally  the  right  of  nominatine  to  all  the  IriBii  Sece. 
About  1830  he  granted  to  the  Parish  Priesta  the  right  of 
selecting  three  names,  but  that  rescript  reserved  to  the 
Pope  the  right  of  nominating  when  ever  he  thought  proper. 
He  did  think  proper  in  the  case  of  Armagh  to  exercise  nis 
right,  and  acted  accordingly ;  but  he  followed  the  recom- 
meudation  of  the  clergy  in  translatingDr.  CuUen  toDablin. 
Afl  regards  the  books  used  by  the  Board,  the  Cardinal 
observed  that  they  were  objecrionable,  because  moet  of 
them  were  composed  by  Protestants,  especially  by  Dr. 
AVhately  and  the  Rev.  Mr,  Carlisle,  Regarding  their  litcrarv 
merits,  his  Eminence  made  the  pregnant  observation, "  that 
if  all  the  books  printed  by  the  National  Board  were  Mot 
to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and  cast  out  into  the  ocean. 
Ireland  and  her  literature  would  Buffer  no  great  loes." 
That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  in  the  Fifth  Book 
of  Lesnons,  in  124  pages  of  history,  the  first  mention  of  Irelami 
is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  12th  centurv  "Henry  H- 
received  the  submission  of  the  Irish  kings.'  The  serard 
f'aci,  mentioned  under  the  date  1800,  is  "  the  Union  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  The  Cardinal's  evidence 
before  this  Commission  covers  nearly  300  pages  of  tht 
second  volume,  and  certainly  desei-ves  careful  stndv. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  his  able  and  skilful 
exposure  of  the  defects  of  the  National  system  did 
much  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  remove  the 
principal  causes  of  complaint.  It  is  to  him,  and  to  others 
who  so  vigilantly  watched  the  working  of  the  Nation^ 
system,  that  we  owe  its  practically  denominational  characta 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  So  far  from  becoming,  a* 
Dr.  Whately  anticipated,  a  proseh-tising  agency,  it  has 
become  just  the  reverse ;  prosclytism  has  been  succesdtu 
to  any  appreciable  extent  only  in  those  places  where  the 
National  schools  did  not  exist. 

In  the  case  of  Intermediate  Education,  the  efforts  of  the 

late  Cardinal  to  secure  the  denominational  system  w«e 

dth  complete  success.    In  spite  of  the  parsimony 

emment  the  system  is  working  well,  and  seentf 

isfaction  to  all  parties. 

matter  of  University  Education,  however,  the 
ional  system   has   hitherto    met    with   greafw 
and  achieved  a  more  dubious  success, 
leen's  Colleges  were  founded  in  1845,  and  at  to 
insiderable  support  from  influential  quarterE,  both 
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clerical  and  lay.  Even  the  hierarchy  itself  waa  divided ; 
aad,  after  some  diBCuBsioii,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  Rome.  After  a  mature  discuaeion  daring  the  summer 
of  1847,  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  pronounced, 
in  a  rather  hesitating  way,  against  the  new  institution — 
"  Religioni     inttitittionem      kujusmodi      detrimento      existere 


Meantime  great  efforts  were  made  to  avert  anything 
like  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  new  Colleges,  whereupon 
Dr.  M'Hale  and  several  other  Prelates  went  to  Rome  in 
1848,  just  before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  their  repre- 
sentations determined  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  to  condemn 
the  Colleges  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  So,  when  the 
revolutionary  storm  had  blown  over,  and  Pius  had  returned 
to  his  capital  in  1850,  inatruclious  were  given  to  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Annagh  to  convene  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
and  have  the  Colleges  condemned.  This  waa  accordingly 
done  ;  but  lest  Cathohcs  should  complain  that  there  was 
no  place  of  higher  education  for  them,  it  was  resolved  to 
found  a  new  University  in  Dublin  after  the  model  of 
Louvain. 

From  this  period,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  there  was 
no  other  project  which  the  late  Cardinal  had  more  at  heart, 
and  to  which  he  referred  oftener  in  all  hispubhc  addreseea 
The  Committee  appomted  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  at  once  took  vigorous  measures 
to  ensure  success.  A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the 
country ;  large  sums  of  money  were  collected.  England, 
America,  and  even  France,  were  invited  to  give  sympathy 
and  support  to  the  new  movement.  Public  addresses  were 
delivered,  large  subscriptions  flowed  in,  remonstrances 
were  made  to  the  Government  on  the  gross  injustice  to 
which  Irish  Catholics  were  subjected;  and  of  all  these 
sustained  efforts  the  Cardinal  was  the  eouL 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  however,  diiBculties  arose. 
Inhere  was  no  other  Irish  Prelate  who  more  vigorously  op- 
posed the  Queen's  Colleges  than  Dr.  M'Hale,  yet  so  early 
as  1854,  he  began  to  hold  aloof  from  the  Catholic  University 
scheme.  Canon  Ulick  Bourke,  in  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  M'Hale," 
declares,  on  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  himself,  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  In  his  opinion  the  new  Univemty 
should  be  a  national  institution,  the  Board  of  Bishops 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  its  professors,  it 
should  "  be  'universal '  under  a  two-fold  form — first,  in  its 
directive  administration,  and  next,  in  its  objective  exten- 
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Bion."  The  last  expresaoD  ie  somewhat  vague ;  but  we 
suppose  it  means  that  the  Catholic  University,  like  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  should  be  national  in  its  government, 
its  profeseoriate,  and  its  students.  Dr.  Cullen,  it  is  added, 
could  not  accept  this  view.  He  claimed  to  have  received 
from  the  Pope  the  supreme  government  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity. "  The  advice  of  Dr.  M'Hale  was  not  heeded ;  nay," 
the  writer  adds,  "  it  was  treated  with  complete  disregard." 
If,  indeed,  the  Catholic  University  was  not  meant  to  be 
a  national  institution  in  every  sense  indicated  above,  many 
persons  will  think  it  deserved  failure  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can 
form  an  opinion  from  the  materials  in  these  volumes,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  Dr.  Cnllen  ever  meant  it  to  be 
anything  but  a  truly  national  institution.  Be  would  of 
course  naturally  be  the  Chancellor  of  a  University  within 
his  arch-diocese :  but  everything  points  to  the  fact  thaX  he 
was  prepared  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Prelates, 
whether  or  not  he  was  willing  to  give  them  a  definitive 
voice  in  its  government.  A  National  Committee  was 
appointed — the  four  Archbishops  and  four  Sufiragans,  one 
from  each  province — a  national  collection  was  organised, 
which,  so  early  as  May,  1854,  had  produced  £17,000,  'ITie 
Bector,  although  an  Englishman,  was,  as  all  admit,  the  best 
that  could  be  chosen.  Celtic  talent  was,  however,  many 
people  think,  too  much  ignored  in  the  composition  of  the 
original  professoriate. 

In  snit«  of  Dr.  Cullen's  best  exertions,  the  institution 
I  this  has  led  a  struggling  existence.  Two 
npts  were  made  by  Government — one  by 
the  other  by  Mr.  Gladstone — to  do  justice 
oth  attempts  miscarried,  unfortimately  as 
link,  but  such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
He  was  not  a  man  of  compromise  when 
iple  at  stake.  He  would  have  the  deoomi- 
pure  and  simple,  or  nothing  at  alL 
luld  have  thought  of  the  Royal  University 
fficult  to  say.  We  earnestly  hop©  it  will 
e  interests  of  Cathohc  education,  and  widi 
;  but  there  are  many  thinking  men  who 
iriment  with  some  distrust,  or  we  should 
th  a  kind  of  benevolent  anxiety,  lest 
ht  accomphsh  the  very  purpose  it  was 
iteract 

the  beginning  that  secret  societies  were 
lination  to  Dr.  CuUen ;  the  vigorous  on- 
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slanghts  which  he  makes  od  them  io  these  volnmes 
abmidantly  prove  it.  And  certainly  this  is  not  unnaturaL 
An  Irishman  who  only  knew  their  action  in  Ireland,  which 
is  bad  euou&;h,  and  saw  with  his  own  ejes  the  cruelties 
and  oppression  against  which  they  vainly  struggled,  might, 
Tvhile  condemning  them,  have  some  Eiympatny  for  their 
members ;  but  he  had  none.  He  was,  in  truth,  in  some 
respects,  more  a  Roman  than  an  Irishman.  He  went  to 
the  Eternal  City  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  had  lived 
there  twenty- nine  years  when  he  was  made  Primate.  He 
had,  moreover,  se^n  with  his  own  eyes  the  diabolical  con- 
duct of  these  secret  societies  in  Kome.  He  had  seen  them 
expel  a  hberal  Pope,  assassinate  his  Prune  Minister,  and 
outrage  religion  in  every  possible  way.  He  knew  that 
those  societies,  in  various  countries,  were  in  league  with 
each  other,  and  that  their  leaders  were  in  &equent  and 
intimate  communication.  So,  from  the  very  beginning,  he 
denounced  and  crushed  the  lUbbonmen  in  Armagh.  When 
he  came  to  Dublin,  in  1852,  he  earned  on  the  wariare ;  but 
t^ere  was  no  occasion  for  speaking  out  for  some  years.  In 
1858  Feuianism  really  began.  Mr.  James  Stephens  and 
Mr.  John  O'Mahony  made  their  escape  to  Paris  after  the 
unsuccessful  movement  of  1848.  They  remained  there  for 
some  time,  aud  were  thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles, 
and  hononred  with  the  friendship,  of  the  worst  leaders  of 
that  central  revolutionary  school. 

After  completing  his  poUtical  education  in  the  French 
capital,  Mr.  Stephens  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1858,  and  worked  so  successfully,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Skibbereen,  with  the  assistance  of  Jeremiah 
O'Donovan — Roesa  was  afterwards  added — that  before 
the  year  was  over  the  district  was  ripe  for  revolt. 
But  the  Government  had  heard  all  about  the  plot.  A  raid 
was  made  upon  the  conspirators  on  the  3rd  December, 
1858,  their  leaders  were  tried  and  convicted  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  aud  the  Phoenix  Conspiracy  disappeared  from 
history ;  but  not  the  men.  Henceforward  America  became 
the  basis  of  operations,  although  Ireland  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  the  war.  What  has  since  been  called  the 
Dynamite  Policy  was  openly  advocated,  both  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  by  Mooney's  Exprets  and  other 
journals.  Terence  Bellew  MacManus,  one  of  the  '48  refu- 
gees died  in  the  last-named  city  in  1861.  It  was  resolved 
to  bury  him  in  Ireland,  and  give  him  a  national  funeraL 
The  10th  of  November  was  the  day  named  for  intermmit ; 
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but  Dr.  Cullen  refused  permisRion  for  the  corpse  to  lie  in 
any  church  within  his  jurisdiction.* 

In  a  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  very 
next  month,  he  attacked  the  revohitionista  with  vigonr. 
*'  They  render  more  intolerable  the  grievances  they  pretend 
to  redresfi,  druukenueBS  is  encouraged  at  their  meetings, 
their  members  are  taught  to  violate  the  rights  of  property, 
and  their  deeds  often  terminate  in  bloodshed  and  murder." 
This  ie  severe  enough ;  what  follows  is  worse.  "  Not  only 
are  they  cut  off  like  rotten  branches  from  the  Church,  bat 
amongst  them  are  traitors,  who,  while  most  noisily 
denouncing  the  Government,  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle 
as  spies." 

Public  denunciations  like  this  did  not  tend  to  make 
Dr.  Cullen  a  popular  favourite.  He  never  was  beloved  by 
the  "  Nationalists,"  and  he  never  valued  their  applause  or 
feared  their  hatred.  In  October,  18U5,  when  Fenianiem 
was  ripening  for  its  doom,  he  published  another  letter, 
"  On  Orangeism  and  Feuianiem,"  in  which  he  attacks  the 
leaders  of  the  movement :  "Who  are  its  leaders t  \Vhat 
pubhc  service  have  they  rendered  to  the  country  ?  What 
claim  have  they  to  demand  our  confidence  t     Are  they  men 

*  Mr.  A..  M.  Sullivan,  in  ^itk'  Ireland,  thuB  refers  to  thie  incident  :— 
"Soine  one  suggested  that  the  body  of  thi;  dead  rebel  sbould  be  disiD- 
terred  from  its  grave  in  toreiKn  soil,  and  be  borne  with  pubhc 
cerenionia)  acroea  continent  and  ocean  to  the  land  of  hia  birtb.  The 
pioposition  was  euthusiastically  embraced.  It  was  a  proceeding  which 
appealed  powerfully  to  the  sympathiea  of  the  people. 

"  It  waa  only  when  the  ■  funeral '  preparations  bad  been  somewb^ 
advanced,  a  whisper  went  round  that  the  affair  was  altogether  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Fenian  leaders,  and  was  being  need  to  advance  their  pro- 
jects. Indeed,  at  one  time,  the  purpose  was  seriously  entertained  of 
making  the  MacManus  demonstration  tlie  signal  tor  insurrection-  The 
idea  was  vehemently  and  successfnlly  combated  by  Hi.  Stephens,  on 
the  ground  that  his  prepamtiona  had  been  only  begun.  The  Most  Bev. 
Dr.  I'ullen,  aware  nf  what  underlay  the  proceeiiiiu/s,  refused  to  pcnnii 
any  lying- in-state  or  other  public  ceremonial  in  the  churches  of  hi« 
diocese — a  decision  which  drew  upon  him  the  wildest  dennnciationt. 
With  great  cleverness  the  revolutionary  leaders  called  any  opposition  to 
their  arrangements  '  enmity  to  the  dead.' '  hostility  to  love  of  country.' 
Five  years  later,  when  the  Fenian  chiefs  themselves  avowed  that  the 
funeral  was  the  expedient  whereby  they  really  established  their  move- 
ment in  Ireland,  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  was  better  understood 
by  many  who  were  among  the  loudest  in  censuring  him  at  the  time. 
That  day  gave  the  Fenian  chiefs  a  command  of  Ireland  whic^  tbey  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  before.  Some  of  the  Fenian  authorities  li»»e 
estunated  that  a  larger  number  of  adherents  were  sworn  in  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  MacManus  obsequies  than  during  the  two  prerioDt 
years,"  page  215. 
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of  religion?  Are  they  men  remarkable  for  sobriety,  good 
conduct,  and  attention  to  their  business  t  Are  they  men 
to  whom  you  would  lend  money,  or  entrust  with  tKe  man- 
agement of  your  property?"  He  evidently  expecta  the 
answer  "  No,"  and  adds  that  the  Fenian  paper  called  the 
iiith  Ptiople,  "  was  a  vehicle  of  scandal,  and  circulated  in 
its  columns  corrupt  and  poisonous  maxims."  Even  ten 
years  later,  when  Fenianism  seemed  to  be  dead  and  buried, 
he  had  it  again  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Maynooth  in 
1875. 

Yet,  he  says,  there  are  true  patriots ;  "  not  the  dissi- 
pated, the  drunkard,  the  men  who  spend  their  days  in 
idleness  and  their  nights  in  bad  company,  hatching  plots 
and  conspiracies — these  are  not  patriots.  The  true  lover 
of  his  country  is  the  man  who  shuns  sin  and  scandal ;  who 
is  sober  and  temperate ;  who  practises  the  duties  of  his 
religion :  who  performs  the  obligations  of  hia  state  of  life, 
and  trains  up  his  children  to  be  industrious  like  himself: 
such  a  man  contributes  to  the  real  interests  of  the  couutry, 
by  his  integrity,  industry,  and  energy ;  he  is  a  good  citizen 
and  a  good  father,"  And  with  regard  to  his  .country,  "her 
literature,  her  history,  her  antiquities,  her  ruins,  her  vic- 
tories, her  heroes,  her  sages,  everything  connected  with 
her  glories,  will  be  to  him  a  subject  of  pride."  If  the 
doctnne  laid  down  so  clearly  in  these  extracts  is  not 
"  patriotic,"  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  Christian  Prelate, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

There  was  perhaps  no  phase  of  the  late  Cardinal's 
character  more  praiseworthy  and  charaoteristic  than  bis 
generous  loyalty  towards  the  Holy  See.  He  was  indeed  an 
Ultramontane  of  the  purest  water ;  "  he  respected  and 
venerated  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  "  in  all  things, 
great  and  small.  It  was  not  merely  that  in  the  domain  of 
faith  and  morals  he  regarded  that  See  as  infallible — not 
merely  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  to  the  Pontiff  a  con- 
stitutional obedience  according  to  the  canons.  Rome's 
slightest  wish  secured  his  unhesitating  compliance ;  Ulial 
love  took  the  place  of  formal  obedience,  and  knew  no  dis- 
tinction between  wishes  and  commands.  In  the  very  first 
of  these  documente,  written  from  the  Holy  Cily,  he  de- 
scribes, in  eloquent  and  touching  language,  the  unfading 
glories  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  '•  the  common 
home  and  country  of  all  Catholics."  He  declares  his  deep 
regret  at  having  to  bid  her  farewell,  adding  that  his  heart 
wul  always  fondly  turn  to  Rome — that  she  will  always  be 
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the  centre  of  his  afiTectioDg,  and  the  begioning  of  his  joya 
In  hke  maimer,  his  love  and  reverence  for  Pius  IX.,  were 
inteimtied  bj  his  personal  fnendship  for  the  man  and  ven- 
eration  for  the  saint  His  loyalty  to  the  Pontiff  did  not 
spriQg  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  gushed  forth  from 
the  heart's  highest  and  hohest  affections.  There  was  the 
same  difference  between  his  devotion  to  the  Pontiff,  tmct 
the  obedience  of  other  Prelates,  aa  between  the  loyalty 
of  the  old  cavaliers  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  the 
modem  article  which  is  motived  and  limited  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Cullen  gave  constant  expression  to  these 
sentiments,  and  so  it  was  said  he  was  an  Ultramontane, 
aad  denationalised  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  National  Ohurchee,  in  the  Gallican 
sense  of  the  term,  would  be  very  thankful  if  this  were 
true.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  never  had  a 
"  National "  Church  in  Ireland  in  that  sense  of  the  wurd,  and 
it  ia  to  be  hoped  we  never  ehalL  The  thing  itself  is  evil, 
and  the  tendency  thereto,  be  it  great  or  etnaOjis  dangerous. 
All  Dr.  Collen's  influence  effected  was  to  intensily  the 
fidelity  of  the  Irish  Church  towards  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
is  the  centre  of  unity ;  and  all  who  regard  it  as  such,  will 
not  think  that  in  these  evil  days  t£e  bonds  of  union 
between  the  head  and  the  members  can  be  drawn  too  close. 

As  might  be  expected,  throughout  his  entire  career, 
the  lat«  Cardinal  was  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See,  and  at  every  stage  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  great  doctrinal  acts  of  the  late  Pontiff 
Hence  we  tind  in  these  volumes  the  most  vehement  denun> 
cations  of  the  Sardinian  Govemment,  He  exposes  the 
fraud  and  perjury  of  its  agents,  "  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
Pone,  the  defenders  of  treason  and  sedition,  of  rebellion 
ana  liie  dagger,  of  revolution,  inunoraUty,  and  infidelity." 
And  he  points  out  more  than  once  that  the  English  (rovem- 
ment  and  the  Enghsh  press  aided  and  abetted  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi  in  all  their  schemes  of  spoliation  and  robbery; 
and  that  if  their  title  to  government  over  Irish  people  were 
to  be  tried  on  the  same  principles  which  they  applied  and 
applauded  in  the  Papal  States,  their  tenure  of  power  in 
Ireland  would  be  of  very  brief  duration. 

One  cannot  easily  find  a  more  exhaustive  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  than  is  contained  in  the  addieas 
delivered  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Cullen  at  a  puhUo  meeting,  held 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1800. 

L.:,L,zi;i:v,.G00^If 
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We  cftDDot  notice  the  share  which  the  late  Cardinal 
took  in  the  great  poblic  acts  of  the  H0I7  See — the  defiiuDg 
of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1S54,  and 
especially  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican 
Conncil  ui  1869.  He  delivered  several  public  addresses, 
too,  contained  in  these  volumes,  in  which  these  great 
dogmas  are  explained  and  defended.  Neither  can  we  stay 
to  refer  to  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  Synod  of  May- 
nooth  in  1875.  He  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  stem 
disciplinarian ;  but  those  who  best  know  the  umer  history 
of  tms  Synod,  all  declare  that  his  great  influence  was  con- 
Ftantly  employed  to  moderate  the  severity  of  many  of  its 
diBciplinaiT  canons. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes,  bo  beautifully  printed  and  splendidly 
bound,  to  all  who  would  clearly  understand  the  History 
of  the  Irish  Church  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  as  well, as  to  those  who  for  their  own  guidance 
may  wish  to  examine  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  great 
policy,  and  to  ascertain  the  enduring  fruits  ot  its 
development 

J.  HSALT. 


CLONMACNOISE,  OR  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

"  M&jornm  gloria,  potrtenun  Imnen  eat." 

ABOUT  mid-way  between  Athlone  and  Baoagher,  on  an 
elevated  spot  gently  sloping  up  from  the  lordly 
Shannon,  may  be  seen  the  remams  of  an  Abbey  that  once 
held  high  place  amongst  the  most  celebrated  oentres  of 
sanctity,  wisdom,  and  teaming,  in  ancient  Ireland.  During 
the  brightest  epoch  of  our  real  glory,  it  ranked  second  to 
no  rival.  Bangor,  Clonard,  and  Clomert,  alone  amongst  the 
multitude  of  ecclesiastical  fortresses  that  kept  and  spread 
blessed  and  civilizing  influences  in  our  land,  were  deemed 
'worthy  to  be  reckoned  amongst  its  competitors.  They 
did  not,  however,  excel  it  Bubstantially  in  aught.  Re- 
markable alike  for  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its 
buildings,  the  extent  and  value  of  its  possessions,  the  sanctity 
of  its  inmates,  the  scholarly  and  brilliant  attainments  of 
its  professors,  together  with  hospitality  to  the  stranger  and 
tiie  poor,  it  gradually  became  the  iona  of  Ireland.     Meed 
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I  Bay  more  to  indicate  its  name?  It  is  a  hallowed  name, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  sometimeB  in  a  name,  not- 
withstanding the  insinuatioD  from  a  high  authority  to  the 
contrary. 

Clonmacnoise,  or  the  "  Seven  Cburc  hes,"  as  it  is  from 
larly,  but  erroneously  called,  is  the  eacred  ruin  to  which  1 
refer.  Alas,  its  greatness  has  departed.  Ruthlessly  and 
violently  was  it  taken  away,  and  so  this  venerable  Abbey 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  invader.  Sanctity, 
learning,  and  hospitality  have  fled.  The  halls  and  cloisters 
in  which  they  so  long  flourished  and  held  sway  have  long 
since  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  behind,  save  mouldering 
ruins  and  ivy-clad  walls  BentineUed  by  two  round  towers 
of  "  other  days "  to  speak  the  sad  record  of  violated 
justice,  profaned  sanctuary,  of  fallen  greatness. 

Every  etone,  however,  that  remains  in  her  crumbling 
walls,  the  dust  and  clay  you  press  beneath  your  feet,  and 
even  the  fresh  and  invigorating  western  breezes  that  fan 
this  dismantled  Abbey,  whisper  something  of  human  and 
heavenly  grandeur.  Here  prelate  and  king,  abbot  and 
monk,  learned  professor  and  talented  student,  prince  and 
peasant,  sleep  together  in  their  quiet  graves;  whilst 
evidences  of  pagan  rites  and  monuments  of  the  pre- 
Christian  times  are  not  wanting.  And  here  the  lines 
written  by  a  great  but  unhappy  poet,  regarding  the 
greatest  centre  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  whether  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  may  not  inaptly  be  quoted,  and, 
with  some  justification,  fittingly  applied  : 

"  What  are  our  woes  and  sufFcrance  ?    Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  stepR  of  broken  throues  and  temples.     Ye! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day. 
A  world  ia  at  your  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 
CloDmacnoiae  of  the  Schools !  there  she  stauds 
Childless  and  crownleas,  ia  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  um  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  sacred  dust  was  scattered  long  ago." 

There  is  and  must  always  be  an  attractive  and  sympa- 
thetic power  about  this  venerable  ruin,  studded  as  it  is  with 
so  many  memorials  of  renowned  men,  and  monuments  of 
the  Draises  of  God,  which  once  resounded  through  its  lonely 
walls.  And  so  I  propose  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  afterwards  to 
notice  some  of  tiie  leading  men  and  events  connected 
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with  the  history  of  this  sacred  spot     In  doing  bo  I  do 
not  put  forward  any  pretence  to  originality.     I  do  not 

fropoae  or  pretend  to  produce  mova,  and  anxious  though 
should  be  to  bring  forth  the  Vetera  nove,  I  have  not  any 
well-founded  hope  of  doing  so. 

This  ground  ba«  been  already  gone  over  by  many 
distinguished  and  gifted  writers,  who,  having  made  a 
judicious  collection  of  historical  facts,  clothed  them  iu  a 
garb  too  attractive  and  fascinating  for  me  to  hope  for  a 
moment  to  successfully  imitate.  In  one  thing,  however, 
1  will  not  place  myself  second  to  any  writer,  be  he  never 
so  gifted,  and  that  is  love  and  veneration  for  Clonmacnoise 
and  all  the  goodness  this  word  embodies  and  recalls. 
Keverentially  saluting  thee,  0  Clonmacnoise,  of  so  many 
saints  and  doctors,  kings  and  nobles,  J.  ask  then  what  is 
the  meaniag  of  thy  name  and  the  origin  of  thy  greatness. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  beginning  that  Clonmacnoise 
was  known  by  several  names.  It  was  called  Druim-Tipraid, 
"  the  hill  in  the  centre,"  or  the  bill  of  Tipraid,  The  reason 
appears  to  be  that  in  779  the  king  of  Connaught  was  called 
1  ipraid.  In  927  tlie  ruling  Abbot  at  Clonmacnoise  was  also 
called  Tipraid.  So  far  then  for  the  appUcation  of  this  word 
to  the  eacred  spot^  It  was  also  called  Dunkeranensis,  the 
enclosed  place  of  Kieran  and  Kilioon,  or  the  Church  of  the 
Graves.  It  was  called  Artibra  too,  that  is  of  "  the  Wella" 
The  holy  wells  are  still  to  be  seen,  bearing  the  names  of 
St.  Kieran  and  St.  Finnian.  In  the  later  annals,  however, 
it  is  usually  written  Cluainmicnois.  Now  Cluainmicnois, 
according  to  Seward  and  others,  signifies  the  "  Retreat  of" 
the  Sons  of  the  Nobles."  This  name  it  received  in  their 
opinion  either  because  the  nobles  retired  to  it  in  their  old 
age,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace  and 
solitude ;  or  because  it  was  a  burying  place  for  most  of 
the  Irish  kings  and  chieftains.  Joyce,  however,  holds  a 
different  opimon.  He  maintains  that  it  signifies  the 
meadow  of  the  Son  of  Nos.  In  the  original  name 
the  last  two  syllables  are  in  the  genitive  singular  and  not 
in  the  genitive  plural,  ajid  must  therefore  be  taken  to  mean 
the  name  of  a  person.  Joyce  claims  the  Four  Masters  as 
supporters  of  this  view.  At  1461  they  call  this  place 
Cluain-muc-uois-mic-Fiadhaigh.  From  this  it  would 
appear  Nos  was  the  son  of  Fiadhiagn,  who  was  chief  of  a 
tribe  in  that  part  of  King's  Co.,  and  that  Clonmacnoise  was 
within  his  territorj-.  Joyce  also  quotes  Colgan  and  a  still 
higher  and  older  authority  than  any  yet  cited,  namely,  the 
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Carternhe  MS.  of  Zeusa,  to  support  tbie  view  of  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name. 

Whatever  m&y  be  said  for  or  against  either  of 
these  opinions,  there  is  no  controveTBy  about  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  this  old  Abbey  of  euch  am  aging 
splendour,  wealth,  and  learning.  Ciaran  was  the  name. 
He  was  called  St.  (^aran  the  younger  to  distingojsh 
him  from  another  ^eat  and  holy  man  bearing  the  same 
name — Ciaran  of  Saiger  Oseo^.  (^aran  the  yonnger  was 
of  northern  extraction.  His  lather,  who  waa  a  carpenter, 
left  Ulater  and  settled  in  Magh  Ai  in  the  county  Roe- 
common.  Here  Ciaran  was  bom  in  the  year  516.  Brennan, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  states  that  Ciaran,  althoa^ 
of  Ulster  extraction,  was  bom  in  Westmeath  in  the  year  ' 
507.  But  Eugene  O'Cuny  and  Arcbdall,  whose  opinion  I 
prefer,  declare  him  to  have  been  born  in  Roscommon 
A,D.  516.  He  was  the  son  of  Boetius  and  Dasercha.  He 
was  also  called  Macautsoir,  or  the  son  of  the  carpenter. 
He  waa  educated  at  the  great  College  of  Qonard 
which  waa  presided  over,  at  that  time,  bj  St.  Ptnniao, 
who  in  his  day  shone  as  the  sun  of  our  education^ 
horizon.  Having  finished  bis  educational  course  there,  be 
went  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Nennidius,  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  Lough  Eme.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
island  of  Arran  on  the  coast  of  Clare,  where  he  placed 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Enda,  whose  rule  was  at 
that  time  considered  the  most  rigorous  In  Ireland. 

Here  he  perfected  himself  in  the  knowlege  and  spirit 
of  monastic  rule  and  discipline,  together  with  their 
observance. 

After  some  time  he  returned  to  Westmeath,  the  coonfy 
of  his  collegiate  education.  Here  he  was  presented  by  a 
friendly  chieftain  with  a  spot  of  ground  to  Duild  a  church 
upon.  The  place  was,  however,  low,  and  hence  the  chnrcb 
was  aft^wards  known  by  the  name  of  "CSarau's  low 
place,"  or  **  Isael  Chiarain,"  After  some  time  be  handed 
over  the  government  of  this  church  to  one  of  his  tried  and 
trusted  ^sciples,  and  he  retired  for  purposes  of  greater 
solitude  into  the  island  of  Inieaingin  in  Lough  Ree.  Here 
he  founded  a  monasteir  and  built  a  church.  The  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor  were  amongst 
the  noble  objects  contemplated  by  tnis  great  man  in  its 
foundation.  Through  his  indomitable  energy  and  extra- 
ordinaiT  influence,  and  the  benevolence  of  some  of  bis 
devoted  &iends  and  followers,  this  monastery  became  in  a 
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few  years  fully  adequate  to  meet  all  the  purposeB  originally 
contemplated  by  its  apostolic  fouader.  Nay,  more,  the 
fame  of  liis  sanctity,  wisdom,  and  learning,  attracted  such 
a  number  of  followers  and  dieciplea  that  the  limits  of  the 
islaod  were  deemed  insufficient  for  their  accommodation, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  resign  the  govemmeut  of  this 
monastery  and  go  further  south.  Accordingly  he  handed 
over  this  flourishing  Abbey  to  his  trusted  and  beloved 
disciple,  St.  Domnan,  or  Donan,  and  left  the  island.  For 
six  hundred  years  and  more  it  flourished  as  a  centre  of 
sanctity,  learning,  and  other  civilizing  influences.  It  pro- 
duced, amougst  others,  that  great  and  learned  man 
AugUBtin  Macgraidin,  author  of  a  complete  History  of  the 
Acts  of  Saints  of  Ireland  and  the  Annals  of  this  Monastery 
do\vn  to  his  own  time. 

But  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  fell  beneath  those 
evil  influences  that  were  so  powerfully  united  by  the 
stranger  against  morality,  religion,  and  learning. 

In  the  year  548  St.  Ciaran  left  this  island  of  "All 
Saints,"  so  beautifully  and  romantically  situate  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters  of  Lough  Ree,  and  -within  the 
confines  of  the  Diocese  of  Ardagh.  It  was  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Mailgarbh,  Monarch  of  Eriim.  This 
king  was  the   third  in  descent  from   Nial  of   the   nine 


Diarmid,  a  young  and  powerful  prince  of  the  same 
race  and  of  equal  claims  to  tlie  succession  of  Tara,  was  also 
a  pretender  to  the  throne.  The  new  king,  fearing  the 
presence  of  so  powerful  a  rival,  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
territoiy  of  Meath.  Diarmid,  accompanied  by  a  devoted 
band  of  foUowera,  repaired  to  the  Upper  Shannon  and 
there  lived  on  the  hospitality  of  his  fnends  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Thus  did  he  spend  his  life  for  nine  yeai-s,  tlie 
period  of  his  opponent's  reign.  About  this  time  Ciaran 
and  his  devoted  disciples  came  up  from  Athlone  after 
quitting  Lough  Keein  boats,  and  landed  at  Clonmacuoise. 
Diarmid  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
river,  went  on  shore,  and  followed  the  strangers.  Having 
reached  the  "  Hill  of  the  Welle  "  where  St.  Ciaran  stopped, 
he  approached  and  found  the  saint  with  a  pole  in  his  nand 
endeavouring  to  plant  it  as  the  first  pole  of  a  now  church. 

"  What  work  is  about  being  done  here?"  said  Diarmid. 
"  The  erecting  of  a  small  church,"  said  the  saint.  "  Well 
indeed  may  that  be  its  name,"  said  Diarmid,  "  Eglais 
Beg,"  or  "Little  Church," 
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"  Plant  the  pole  with  me,"  eaitl  the  saiut,  "  and  let  my 
hand  be  above  your  hand  on  it,  and  your  hand  and  your 
sovereign  sway  shall  be  over  the  men  of  Erinn  before 
long."  "  How  can  that  be,"  said  Diarmid,  "  since  Tuathal 
is  monarch  of  Erinn  and  I  am  exiled  ?" 

"  Ood  is  powerful  for  that,"  said  CSaran.  They  tiien 
set  up  the  pole,  and  Diarmid  made  an  offering  of  ihe 
place  to  God  and  St.  Ciaran. 

Diarmid  bad  a  foster-brother  amongst  his  foUowers. 
His  name  was  Maelmora,  When  he  heard  the  saint's 
prophetic  words  he  resolved  to  verify  them.  With  thie 
purpose  he  set  out  on  horseback  to  Grellach  Eillti,  a  place 
situate  in  the  northern  part  of  Westmeath,  where  he  had 
heard  the  monarch  was  staying.  By  strategy  he  gained 
access  to  his  presence  and  struck  Tuathal  m  the  breast 
with  his  spear  and  killed  hira.  Needleee  to  add,  Maelmora 
himself  fell  immediately  on  the  same  spot,  a  victim  on  the 
one  hand  to  his  own  devotion  and  heroism  in  the  cause  of 
his  chieftain,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  fidelity  in 
discharge  of  duty  of  one  of  the  monarch's  bodyguard.  Ab 
soon,  however,  aa  Diarmid's  friends  heard  of  the  king's 
death,  they  sought  him  and  proclaimed  him  Monarch  of 
Erinn.  Here  one  may  reflect  upon  what  Seneca  has 
written,  Oct.  456 :  "  Femim  tuetur  principem.  Sed.  melius 
fides."  Yes,  the  highest  authority  has  said,  "  Fides  tua  te 
salvum  fecit."     It  has  been  beautifully  written  also  : 

"  What  sword  or  power  eqnol  to  this? 
And  he  that  has  ihat  1$  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  quivered  nymph  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  unhalrbored  heaths, 
Infamons  hiUs  and  sandy  perilous  wilds." 

Romantic  and  fanciful  as  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
Clonmacuoise  may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  are  not 
wanting  historical  proofs  amply  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  of  its  veracity. 

In  the  next  paper,  however,  we  shall  see. 

John  Canon  Monahan,  D  J). 
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[The  following  paper  has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  in 
reply  to  a  request  addressed  in  the"  last  number  of  tlm 
RecoHD  to  prieeffl  of  misaioaary  experience,  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  in  coDtractiug  espousalB  (sponsaliaj.  We  are  very 
thankful  for  the  valuable  and  practical  information  con- 
tained in  the  paper,  and  we  trust  the  writer  will  often  give 
the  readers  of  the  Recoeid  some  of  the  fmite  of  hie  long 
and  varied  experienca  Much  of  the  ground  marked  out  by 
us  for  survey  has,  we  find,  been  pre-occupied  by  our  cor- 
respondent, 60  that  little  more  now  remains  for  us  to  do 
than  to  give  some  supplementary  Notes  on  the  different 
questions  proposed  for  solution  in  our  last  number  under 
the  head  of  "  Eroonsals."  This  we  purpose  to  do  at  the 
end  of  the  subjomed  paper. — Ed.  I,  E.  it.] 

De  Sponsalibus. 


L  It  is  clear  from  the  common  teaching  of  theolo^ans, 
that,  not  only  the  solemn  espousals  also  called  ecclesiaHti- 
cal  {sponsalia  solemnia),  but  even  private  {uponsalia  non 
solemnia  seuprivata),  constitute  a  true  contract,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  "  espoused  "  are  bound,  sub  gram  ex  justitia,  to  a 
future  marriage,  provided  such  espousals  satisfy  the  re- 
quired conditions,  namely,  thiit  they  consist  of: — 

1.  A  sincere    mutual    promise    of   future   marriagu, 

deliberate  enough  for  a  direct  mortal  dn  in  any 
other  materia  peccati ; 

2.  Expressed   in   some   sensible  way  (per  verba  iri- 

equivoca  vel  signa) ; 
And  3.  Between  pcisons  who  de  jure  are  considered 

fit  or  capable  {/labilet)  for  the  same.      {Vide  Gury 

(Ballerini)  Tom.  II.  de  Mat.,  No.  723,  I.  and  II. 

Also  Note  (a)  ibidem.  No.  72K,  I.,  II.,  and  III). 
So  far,  Uttle  difficulty  presents  iteelf;  and  whnt  little 
does,  is  easily  overcome  by  the  ordinary  explanations  of 
theologians  on  this  subject.  Again,  as  solemn  or  ecclesi- 
astical espousals  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely  fallen 
out  of  fashion,  it  is  only  with  the  spomalia  privata  stu  tion 
soiemnia  that  we  have  practically  to  deal,  ,  -    ,      i 
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And  here,  at  once,  a  considerable  difGculty  arises ;  for 
Tlicology  telis  ua  that,  in  many  cases,  the  promises  made 
of  future  marriage  are  not  always  to  be  looked  upon  as 
true  and  hinding  espousals. — (Ibidem,  No.  725,  Quaer.  4.) 

II.  The  nodus  difficultatig,  (hen,  is  to  know  when  a 
simple  promise  really  constitutes  vera  sponsalia.  We  know 
it  thould  be  vented  with  the  three  conditions  referred  to 
above,  and  yet  it  is  often  bard  to  determine  whether  in 
foro  mierno  it  truly  ia     This  is  the  main  object  of  thie  paper. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  we  shall  greatly  facilitate  a 
Bolniion  of  the  difficulty,  or,  at  least,  be  better  prepared  to 
f'lirni  a  judgment  in  a  general  way — ay,  more — even  to  de- 
cide with  more  satisfaction  a  great  many  I'lirfirwfMa/ cases — 
if  we  recall  aud  consider  the  different  and  varied,  forms  ia 
M-hieh  engagements  to  marry  are  entered  into  by  young 
people.  Home  of  these  will  be  found  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  local  customs,  differing  from  one  another  in 
different  places  or  countries,  and  requiring  a  rather  wide 
experience  to  arrive  at.  Ju  this  brief  paper  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  to  give  them  all,  even  if  I  could ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  presenting  the  more  onHnarii 
ones,  which  I  will  at  once  classify  under  three  heads: — 

1.  Tlie  mutual  promise  of  marriage,  uccumpanifd  or  fol- 

lowed by  an  engaged  ring ; 

2.  The  "  hand-and-word  "   promise,  sometimes  called  the 

promise  on  oath ; 

3.  The  ^mit'itl  promise  pure  and  simple,  i.e.,  unaccorit- 

panied  by  any  otlier  sensible  sign. 

III. — 1.  The  Promise  accompanied  or  folloiced  hy  an  Engaad 
Ring. 

I  have  used  the  words  "  accompanied  or  followed  by  " 
M-hat  is  called  the  engaged  ring,  and  I  have  used  them  ad- 
visedly. For,  while  in  some  cases  the  engaged  ring  is 
given  to  the  sponsa  by  the  sponsus  ai  the  very  time  they 
mutually  agree  to  bind  themselves  to  one  another  for  future 
marriage;  in  many  more  cases  the  ring  is  not  given  and 
worn  uutil  a  short  time  before  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials. 

This  giving  of  a  broad,  fiat,  and  generally  chased  gold 

or  silver  ring,  to  be  worn  as  a  sign  ot  an  engagement  to 

marry,  seems  to  be  of  very  ancient  date,  and  a  practice  by 

no  means  confined  to  our  own  countty.     It  is  a  rather 

uivei'sal  custom,  and,  though  not  an  essential  sign  of  true 
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espousals,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sure  mark  that  the  wearer  is 
eDgaged  to  be  married.  lu  my  humble  opinion,  I  coosidei' 
that,  whenever  the  engaged  ring  is  offered  by  the  sponsun 
and  accepted  by  the  tpoma,  in  token  of  their  mutual  pro- 
mise, de  malrimomo  futuro,  we  have  a  case  of  binding 
sponsalia  privata,  provided,  of  course,  the  other  necessary 
conditions,  alluded  to  in  the  opening  of  this  paper,  are 
duly  verified. 

The  tradition  and  wearing  of  a  rin^  is  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  persons  of  either  well-to-do  or  high  positions 
in  life,  t  e.,  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  Ireland,  servants  are  from  time  to 
time  seen  with  the  engaged  riog  upon  the  finger.  Some- 
times it  is  worn  /ur  ^eare  before  marriage,  aye,  even  to 
ridiculously  long  periods  (especially  in  England.)  More 
i  till  shortly '    "        ' 


frequently  it  is  not  adopted  till  shortly  before  then 
say,  three,  six,  or  nine  months  (especially  in  Ireland.)  Tiie 
Irish  maiden  is  generally  shrewd  enough  to  foresee  that,  if 
by  some  accidental  circumstance,  an  impediment  should 
arise  to  her  marriage,  she  would  considerably  compromise 
herself  by  having  been  seen  to  wear  the  engaged  nug. 

Permit  me  to  remark,  en  passant,  that  an  interchange  of 
lockets  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  the  engaged  ring, 
and  (thongh  not  so  infallibly)  the  locket  containing  the 
likeness  or  hair  of  the  betrothed  is  often  a  sign  of  true 
espousals.  In  this  sense  I  see  no  reason  for  not  viewing 
the  locket  in  much  the  same  light  as  the  engaged  ring, 
though  by  no  means  so  sure  or  infallible  a  sign. 

II. —  The  "  Hatid-and-Word"  Promise. 

Another  custom  prevailing,  particularly  amongst  the 
humbler  classes,  is  what  is  called  "  the  hand-and-word 
promise." 

Young  people,  wishing  to  betroth  themselves  to  each 
other,  win  take  one  another's  right  band,  kiss  a  prayer- 
book,  and  mutually  promise  to  marry  each  other.  They  look 
upon  this  promise  as  a  binding  oath  or  vow,  and  from  the 
form  of  its  ceremony  it  is  appropriately  called  "  the  hand- 
and-word  promise." 

Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to  in  those  cases 
where  opposition  is  anticipated  or  shown  by  their  parents 
to  the  desired  marriage.  True  love  seldom  runs  smooth, 
and,  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  parents'  creating  (justly 
or  unjustly  is  extra  questionem  for  the  present  purpose), 
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the  young  lovers  seek  balm  and  peace  to  their  ardent  pas- 
sion by  resorting  to  this  form  of  betrothal. 

I  nave  no  hesitation  in  looking  apon  the  "haod-and- 
word  promise  "  as  binding,  and  ob  truly  significant  of  true 
espousals  as  the  tradition  of  the  engaged  ring. 

This  form  of  betrothal  is  in  vogue  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  I  do  not  think  it  prevails,  at  any  rate,  as  & 
custom,  outside  Ireland. 

So  far,  then,  vre  seem  to  have  brought  oar  difficnltv 
within  narrower  hmits,  for  we  may  conclude  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  mutual  promise  accompanied  with  an 
engaged  ring,  and  the  "  haud-and-woid  promise  "  conati- 
tute  vera  validaoue  gponaaUa,  etiafnsi  privata,  always  siippf"^ 
ing,  of  course,  tne  other  conditions  realised. 

III. — The  Protnise  Pure  and  Simple. 

To  decide  when  the  simple  mutual  promise  carries  with 
it  ex  juatilia  and  subgravi  the  obhgation  of  future  marriage, 
is  the  cliraai  of  the  difiScnlty  in  tms  practical  queBlaon. 

While  some  theologians  hold  that  such  promises  are 
often  not  to  bo  regarded  as  vera  sponsaUa  (Gujy  d©  Spons 
No  Vi5,  quaer.  4),  I  do  not  think  uiey  mean  to  convey  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  denying  that,  in  manif  caset,  the 
simple  promise  equally  binds  with  the  other  more  complex 
forms  we  have  been  conadering. 

A  simple  promise,  though  not  solemn  in  the  accepted 
signification  of  theolo^ans  when  speaking  on  espousaifi, 
may  be,  and  often  is,  solemn  enough,  when  viewed  tn  a, 
or  in  the  mind  of  those  who  make  it.  For  why  should  not 
the  dehberation  sufficient  for  a  vow  be  also  enough  to  con- 
tract a  grave  obligation  in  persons  able  to  see  and  imdtr- 
stand  the  solemn  and  retiponsible  nature  of  matrimony? 
Provided  the  parties  are  halnlea  {Gury,  Ibid.  Ko,  723,  note 
(a)  of  Ballerini),  and  mutually,  seriously,  and  with  sufficient 
deliberation  make  their  promise,  surely  we  have  all  that 
can  be  rigorously  needed  for  the  contract  of  espousals. 

Hence,  allowing  with  Gury  (Ibid.  No.  72fl,  quaer.  4)  that 
simple  promises  are  often  mere  resolutsons  devoid  of  a 
binding  force  sitb  gravi ;  nevertheless,  if  upon  examinatioD 
into  the  circumst^ces  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  promise 
was  vested  with  the  three  neceesary  conditions,  there  seeme 
to  me  no  logical  reason  why  it  should  not  be  looked  upon 
and  treated  tn  forointemo  as  well  asin/oro  extemo,  afic<Hi- 
stitutiug  vera  apoosalia. 
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Of  course,  ia  a  matter  which  depends  so  much  upon  the 
state  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  intention  at 
the  time  of  such  promises:  and,  consequently,  in  which 
each  individual  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits — 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  theologians  would  lay  down 
any  precise  and  fast  rule.  I  should  be  equally  presump- 
tuous if  I  attempted  to  do  so  in  this  paper. 

However,  it  may  be  useful  to  concKide  these  rough 
notes  with  some  remarks,  which  possibly  may  serve  as 
guides  or  helps  in  examining  individual  cases. 

IV.  For  instance,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
Ireland  at  least,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Irish  maiden  is 
slow  to  make  any  binding  promise,  until  she  has  well  con- 
sidered the  matter  over — studied  its  pros  aud  cons — and 
decided  to  accept  tlie  young  man  for  her  future  husband. 
If  she  has  the  "  simplicity  of  the  dove,"  so  characteristic 
of  the  Celtic  virgin,  she  is  also  not  without  the  prudence 
of  that  other  more  sapient  animal ;  and  with  this  wisdom, 
she  may  suffer  herself  to  be  courted  for  a  long  time  with- 
out binding  herself  precipitately,  In  this  she  seems  to 
have  learnt  intuitively  "  to  make  haste  slowly." 

I  say,  as  a  general  rule,  because,  of  course,  there  are 
exceptions.     It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  this  fact  in  view. 

Again,  even  when  the  promise  is  given,  if  befite  the 
consent  of  her  parents  has  been  asked  or  obtained,  such 
a  promise  is  mostly  but  a  conditional  one  (though  the 
condition  be  not  expressed),  to  be  ratified,  as  it  were, 
'when  the  consent  of  tho  parents  is  granted.  Hence, 
we  often  meet  with  cases  where  young  persons,  who  were 
courting  for  some  time,  scruple  not  to  separate  and  "  go 
their  way,"  should  the  consent  of  the  parents  be  refused. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  prevailing  amongst  the 
"  farming  "  class,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  a  courtship  so 
distant — especially  before  the  parents  have  consented — 
that  it  can  hardly  be  termed  courtship  at  all  However, 
it  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  observant  to  perceive  that 
some  unusual  attentions  are  being  paid  to  the  young  girL 
In  such  caaes  we  have  an  absence  of  any  promise.  In  these 
country' places  the  inhabitants  all  know  one  anotlier,  and 
when  they  meet,  converse  familiarly  with  each  other. 
When  a  young  man  seeks  in  marriage  a  farmer's  daughter 
whom  he  is  wont  to  meet  at  chapel,  and  sometimes  at 
social  gatherings,  he  pays  a  visit  to  her  parents — even 
be/ore  any  mutual  promise  exists  between  the  lovers — and 
thereupon,  if  the  parents  are  agreeable,  the  young  woman 
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may  be  called  in  to  express  her  wish,  or  the  hopeful  may 
be  told  to  call  again  ia  a  few  days  for  a  tinal  answer.  If 
he  be  accepted,  then  the  acceptance,  accompanied  with  only  u 
simple  promise,  would  aeem  to  me  a  binding  one.  Indeed, 
in  these  ca^es  the  nianiage  generally  quickly  follows. 

V.  Finally,  omnibus  penMtui,  it  will  often  happen  that 
the  confessor  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the  ptomiae 
has  resulted  in  vera  sponsalia.   Here  we  have  spantaUa  thihia. 

la  that  case  of  oft-times  happy  refuge,  the  confessor  may 
make  an  equally  happy  escape,  both  for  his  own  conscieLce 
and  for  his  penitent.  For  I  should  consider,  salva  melioii 
Houtentia,  the  decision  is  to  be  IN  favorem  ubertatis  (Guiy 
Ibid.  No.  723,  IV.,  note  (a)  Ballerini). 

'■  Piitaverim,  faciendum  esse  discrimen  inter  sponsalia 
et  matrimonium  ;  ita  ut  qui  in  dubio  aequali  dubitant,  num 
matrimooium  sit  contractum,  cogendi  sint  in  utroque  foro 
contrahentes,  ne  forte  fiat  injuria  sacramento  per  dissolu- 
tionem  matrimonii :  quando  vero  dubilatur,  nnm  spoiualia 
vaiida  sint,  in  utroque  foro  indicandos  esse  liberos ;  quia  si 
quia  tunc  invitus  cogeretur,  fieret  ei  injuriaper  spolialioneni 
Ubertatis,  quam  possidet"  (Diana,  Tom.  II.  Trac.  6,  Res.  135, 
No.  4.) 

It  might  be  reasonably  asked  here,  what  about  the  gifts 
or  presents  that  lovers  often  interchange  t  They  do  not 
seem  to  help  ns  much  in  doubtful  cases,  inasmnch  as  they 
are  as  often  the  mere  signs  of  love  {signa  ajnorit)  aa  they  are 
tigna  spottsalitia.  In  true  espousals  they  seem  often  con- 
Jirmatory  of  the  contract,  though,  here  again,  they  may  be 
but  mere  tigna  dilectionin. 

From  these  foregoing  remarks,  the  reader  will  easlj 
conclude  that  I  hold  private  expoutaU  at  valid  and  aa  equally 
entailing  the  impedimentum  impediena  teu  prohiben»  for  a  mar- 
riage with  any  other  than  the  one  to  whom  he  or  she  is 
afSanced,  whenever  the  conditions  required  are  realised 
(Gury,  lb.  No,  726,  II.),  and  an  impedimentum  diriment,  Lc, 
publicae  konestattt,  in  the  case  of  blood  relations  iu  gradu 
primo.  (Gury,  Ibid.  III.) 

Obs. — The  other  questions  de  apontalibut,  suggested  by 
your  esteemed  conespondent  of  the  October  number,  seem 
to  me  to  offer  less  difficulty,  as  they  Eire  treated  in  most  of 
our  handbooks  on  Theology.  But  there  is  another  ques- 
tion of  still  graver  importance  than  any  we  have  been 
considering,  which  is  closely  connected  with  espousals. 
1  submit  it  in  the  form  of  a  case,  hoping  the  Editor  will 
find  time  to  treat  it  himself 

E.  A.  S. 
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Supplementary  Notes  on  Espousals. 

THE  first  question  proposed  in  our  last  number  under  the 
head  nf  Espousals,  was  as  follows : — 

"  What  is  a  promits  of  marriage,  aad  what  are  ttponmU,  and 
in  what  do  the;  differ  one  from  another?" 

There  is  an  observation  made,  after  a  somewhat  homely 
fashion,  by  one  who  had  much  experience  in  deciding 
cases  regarding  espousals,  to  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
call  attention  before  giving  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
submitted  for  solution. 

The  observation  is  to  this  effect,  that,  in  the  matter  of 
espousals,  before  deciding  any  particular  case,  it  is  specially 
necessary  to  attend,  not  only  to  the  theory  which  one  may 
find  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  manuals  ot  Theology  or  of 
Canon  Law,  but  also  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  tribunals. 
After  giving  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  on 
some  recent  case,  the  author  to  whom  we  refer  adds: — 

"  Er  hac  causa  digooscitur  discrimen  quod  non  rnro  intercedit 
inter  juris  theoriam  et  praxim,  sea  juris  applicationem  ad  factum. 
X^gnua  enim  darem,  omnes  ferine  qui  lantum  audiverint  vel 
legerint  simplicem  theoriam  quam  auctorea  de  spoDsalihus  tradunt, 
si  hanc  causam  adjudicare  debereot,  pro  exi^ientia  sponsalium 
Bententinm  laturos."' 


In  the  spirit  of  this  observation,  we  purpose,  in  a 
ing  the  different  questions  proposed,  to  give,  in  the  first 
place,  the  theory,  more  indeed  for  the  orderly  treatment 
of  the  questions,  thau  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  addi- 
tional information  to  our  readers ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
to  state  how  far  the  theory  has  to  be  interpreted  or  modified 
by  the  reoognised  practice  ot  the  Roman  Congregations, 

We  are  asked,  then,  1st,  to  point  out  the  difierence 
between  a  promige  of  marriage  and  espousals. 

The  question  might  be  briefly  answered  by  saying  that 
espousals  necessarily  involve  a  promise  of  marriage  ;  Dut  a 
promise  of  marriage  does  not  necessarily  involve  espousals. 
Espousals,  therefore,  are  much  more  restricted  in  meaning 
than  a  promise  of  marriage.  A  promise  of  marriage  may 
be  made  so  as  to  bind  only  one  of  the  parties  iuterested 
in  the  contract ;  and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  obvious  it 
woTild  not  constitute  espousals.  For  espousals  it  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  that  there  should  be  a  serious  promise  of 

1  Acta  S.  Sedis,  vol.  v.,  p.  82,  not.  1. 
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marriage,  which  is  fully  deliberate  and  directly  voluntary, 
but  it  is,  moreover,  required  that  the  promiae  be  recipnxal 
both  in  the  offer  and  in  the  acceptance.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  espousals  it  ie  not  sufficient  that  the  spotuv* 
should  make  to  the  vpofMa  a  serioua,  deliberate,  and  directly 
voluntary  promise  of  marriage,  and  that  the  fponsa  should 
accept  the  promise,  but  it  is  necessary,  furthermore,  that 
the  fponta  should  pledge  herself,  in  the  self-same  manner, 
to  the  tponsua. 

In  a  word,  the  promise  of  marriage  required  for 
espouBals  must  be,  as  the  theologiana  express  it,  not  a 
gratuitous,  but  an  onerous  contract,  which  will  bind  bodi 
parties  equally  ....  "ideoque  in  spousalibus  duplex  est 
promisaio,  duplex  acceptatio,  duplex  contractus ;  isque 
OQorosus."  (Van  De  Burgt.  De  ESponsal.  n.  33t.) 

This,  then,  is  the  theory  which  looks  simple  enougli, 
but  which  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  looks.  \  or,  in  order 
to  understand  its  meaning  fully,  we  have  to  determine,  Ist, 
what  constitutes  a  promise  of  marriage  as  coutra-dis- 
tinguished  from  the  expression  of  a  mere  purpose,  wiah,  or 
intention,  of  future  marriage ;  2iid,  how  does  a  gratuitcnu 
differ  from  an  onerous  promise  of  marriage ;  3rd,  how  far 
the  acceptance  of  the  promise  by  the  aponsa  is  to  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  reciprocal  promise  ;  4th,  how 
far  the  consent  of  the  parties  may  be  influenced  by  error, 
dolus,  or  metut ;  5th,  how  far  the  sponsaha  entered  into  by 
parents  on  behalf  of  their  children  are  binding  on  the  latter. 

These  are  points  which,  though  in  themselves  important 
and  practical,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second, 
not  necessary  for  our  present  inquiry,  and  in  a  short  paper 
it  is  only  necessary  questions  that  can  be  considered. 

We  may  take  it  for  grauted,  then,  that,  as  regards  the 
first  point,  the  essential  difference  between  a  promise  and  a 
mere  purpose  (propositum),  wish,  or  intention,  is,  that  the 
person  who  makes  a  promise  intends  to  take  on  himself  an 
obligation  (either  of  JidelUy  or  of  justice),  by  which  he  was 
not  bound  before  the  promise  was  made.  While  a  person 
who  gives  expression  to  a  mere  purpose,  wish,  or  intention, 
does  not  intend  to  take  on  .himself  any  additional  obligation. 
It  is  true  that  the  violation  of  a  goodresolotion,  dehberately 
made,  involves  a  man  in  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  and  mav  often  be  connected  with 
a  very  serious  moral  fault ;  but  then  this  follows,  not  from 
the  intention  of  the  person  who  formed  the  good  purpose, 
but  rather  contraiy  to  his  intention  and  &om  the  very 
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nature  of  hia  mconstancy.  "  Itaque  proponent  non  se  in- 
tendit  de  novo  ligare ;  qui  veropromitlit  iatendit  eibi  novuin 
aliquod  vinculum  injicere  [sive  fidelitatis  sive  jUBtitiae]  ad 
rem  promissaiu  faeiendam.  Dixi  autem  proponentem  non 
inlendere  aibi  novam  obligationem  aut  turpitudinem  adjicere 
ne  a  proposito  deficiat ;  noo  enim  nego,  quod  ex  ipsa  vio- 
latione  propomti  boni,  consequi  poseit  aliqua  turpitudo  quae 
non  esset  ai  propositum  non  praeceseieaet  .  .  .  nanc  tamen 
ttupitudinem  non  intendU  eibi  injicere  qui  proponit  si  defi- 
ciat, sed  consequitur  ex  natura  rei  etiam  pmeter,  et  contra 
ejus  intentionem.  Promiesio  autem  Etffert  obligationem  et 
turpitudinem,  adquam  promittena  vu/f  se  obligare,  ei  a  pru- 
missione  deficiat,  ^<r  ^tiod  differt  maxime  a  gimplid  pro- 
potito."  (De  Lu^,  D.  ixiii.,  8. 1.) 

Here,  then,  la  a  practical  means  by  which  we  may  dis- 
tinguish, in  cases  of  doubt,  whether  a  pi-omi»e  of  marriage 
tooK  place,  or  whether  there  was  uttered  merely  au  ex- 
pression of  a  purpose,  wish,  or  intention  of  getting  married 
at  some  future  time  to  a  particular  person. 

But,  2ud,  supposing  that  a  real  promise  of  marriage  took 
place,  before  we  pronounce  that  such  a  promise  constitutes 
espousals,  we  must  look  closer  to  the  action  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

We  know  that  promises  may,  in  the  language  of  the 
BchooLs,  be  either  gratuitou*  or  onerous,  i.e.,  with  or  without 
reciprocal  obligationB.  A  promise  of  marriage  is  presumed 
to  oe  an  onerous  contract.  Indeed,  the  promise  made  by 
one  party  usvally  contains  the  imphed  condition  of  reci- 
procity. If  in  a  particular  case  it  appears,  after  a  promise 
of  marriage  ha«  been  made  by  one  of  the  parties,  that  the 
other  did  not  intend  to  make  a  corresponding  promise  in 
return,  then  neither  of  the  parties  is  bound  by  any  obUga- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  the  impUed  condition  has  not  been 
fulfilled. 

But  if  one  of  the  parties  knowingly  makes  a  promise  of 
marriage,  gratuitously,  which  is  accepted  by  the  other,  then 
he  or  she  will  be  bound  not  by  espousals  but  by  the 
gratuitous  promise  of  future  marriage.  Such  a  promise  in 
ordinary  cases  and  in  the  absence  of  an  express  intention 
to  the  contrary  will  bind  per  se,  only  suft  leei  and  ej- 
Jidelitate,  not  ex  justitia.  Neither  wiU  such  a  promise 
produce  any  recognised  conojii'ca/ impediment  The  obliga- 
tion of  the  Natural  Law  will  require  the  fulfilment  of  the 
gratuitous  promise,  and  therefore  will  forbid  marriage  with 
any  other  except  with  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was 
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made.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Church  has  added 
any  special  sanction  of  her  own,  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Natural  Law,  in  case  of  gratuitoos  promiaee,  as  she  haa  in 
cose  of  espousals.  "Refertautommultumanpromissio  haec 
obliget  vi  sponsalium,  an  vi  simpKcis  promiasionis,  cura 
piiori  caeu  oriatur  impedimeutum  publicae  honeetatis, 
posteriori  autem  minime.  Dices  autem  quando  ceosebitui' 
per  modum  contractus  et  quando  gratis  promittere  ?  R. 
promittentis  intentioni  standuni  esse ;  quod  si  de  ea  mininae 
constet  ex  conjecturis  desumptis  ex  antecedentibus  depre- 
hendotur.  Si  enim  de  matnmonio  inter  eos  contrahendo 
tract^batur,  TDanifestum  est  promigsionem  norL  esse  gra- 
tuitam ;  si  autem  de  hoc  nullatenus  sermo  erat,  Bed  ob 
ahquod  beneficium  acceptum  .  .  ,  promisit,  censetur  ex 
gratitndine  .  .  .  ct  nou  per  modum  contractus  respectivi ; 
in  dubio  autem  censetur  juxta  sponsalium  aaturam  quae 
est  contractus  mutuus  et  respectivus  promittere;  quare 
altero  non  promittente  minime  tenebitur." — Sanchez,  Lib.  1 . 
De  SpoQsal.  d.  5,  n.  8. 

We  ai-e  now  in  a  position  to  answer  categorically  the  first 
two  questions  proposed  by  our  correspondeaL 

I.  Q.  What  ia  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  what  are  espoDsab. 
and  in  what  do  they  dilTer  one  from  the  other  ? 

A.  A  promise  of  marriage  may  be  either  a  ffratttitout  or 
an  onerous  contract ;  whereas  espousals  necessarily  requin' 
the  existence  of  an  onerous  contract.  They  differ  therefore 
in  the  matter  of  reciprocity. 

II.  Q.  Being  both  matrimonial  impediments,  in  what  way  and 
to  what  extent  do  their  respective  effects  reach  aa  auch  ? 

A.  The  matrimonial  impediment  which  springB  from 
espousals  is  twofold  both  in  its  source  and  in  its  tffecU.  For 
1st,  it  derives  its  sanction  both  from  the  Natural  and  from 
the  Canon  Law,  and  2nd,  it  annuls  some  marriages,  and  all 
sponsalia  contracted  with  a  tliird  party  as  long  ajs  the 
espousals  last,  while  it  renders  all  other  marriages  illicit. 

The  natural  impediment  which  results  from  a  gratuitous 
promise  has  a  prohibitive,  but  no  annulhng  eflFect  on  future 
marriages.  Again  espousals  bind  ex  juatitia,  as  is  commonly 
held,andgut^rai;t,but  a  gratuitous  promise  binds  ex_;Ue^i^e 
only,  and  sub  levi,  unless  the  person  making  tt^cpressly 
intended  to  be  bound  ex  jitslitia  and  therefore  tub  gravi. 

We  may  now  group  together  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  seventh  questions,  aud  brief  answers  will  be  sufficient. 
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These  questions  are : — 

Mrd.  "  Can  ihe  parties  engaged  either  by  espousals  or  promise, 
remit  to  each  other  such  e!;pou§al3  or  promise  ?  "  4tb,  "  In  case  of 
each  remission  do  any  effects  yet  remain  to  bar  a  future  marriage, 
and  what  are  these  effects  ?  "  5th,  "  If  one  of  the  parties  die,  what 
then,  in  either  case  of  espousals  or  promise?"  7th,  "  In  case  of 
doubt,  ought  the  doubt  be  resolved  in  favour  of  the  espoasals  or 
against  them  ?  " 

(a)  First  in  regard  to  espousals — if  entered  into  by 
persons  both  ofwhomhave  attained  the  age  of  puberty,andif 
unconfirmed  byan  oath  taken  more  wth  a  view  of  promoting 
(jod'a  honour,  than  the  temporal  interests  of  the  espoused, 
there  can  be  no  practical  doubt  that  the  espousals  may  be 
remitted  by  mutual  agreement.  This  remiesion  is  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  are  required  for  the  validity  of 
the  espousals.  It  must  therefore  be  seriously  intended  on 
both  sides.  Jt  must  be  fully  deliberate,  it  must  be  mutually 
voluntary.  "  Per  mutuum  et  liberum  consensum  solvuntur 
sponsalia  inter  puberes  Cap.  I.  de  sponsal.  et  matrim.  .  .  . 
Causa  spODsalium  est  mutuus  et  liber  consensus,  ideoque  ex 
posita  regula  (omnts  res,  per  quascumque  causas  nascitur, 
per  easdem  diesolvitur)  per  mutuum  et  liberum  conseusum 
dirimi  poseunt.  Opiuatur  S.  Lig,  u.  855,  per  mutuum  con- 
sensum  non  ticite  dinsolyi  sponsalia,  nisi  rationabihs  causa 
inter veniat..  Sed  talis  ordinarie  adest.  Insuper,  quod  rei 
caput  est,  regula  Juris  non  requirit  aliquam  causam,  et 
plures  auctores  causam  non  exigunt."  (Van  de  Burgt.  De 
iSponsal.  n.  346.) 

Even  when  the  espousals  have  been  confirmed  by  an 
oath  taken  principally  with  a  view  to  promoting  God's 
honour  by  the  future  marriage,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  espousals  may  still  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
"  Controversia  in  illo  est,  utjrum  jurata  sponsalia  consensu 
mutuo  diasolvi  possint,  quando  juramentum  non  modo  in 
confirmationem  sponsalium,  sed  principahter,  ut  aiunt,  in 
houorem  Dei  emissum  est,  veluti  si  quis  intuitu  et  amore 
Dei,  pauperi  puellae  jurat  se  earn  in  matrimonium  ducturum. 
Commumor  sententia  docet,  horum  quo  que  sponsalium 
dissolutionem  voluntate  coutrahentium  fieri  recte  posse." 
(Card.  Soglia,  De  Spousal.  §  148.) 

The  case  of  the  espousals  of  impuberes  is  not  very 
practical,  and  presents  no  special  difficulty. 

(6)  In  case  of  the  remission  of  the  espousals  owing  to 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  or  to  the  death  of  one  of 
them,  the  prokibent  impediment  disappears,  but  the  deri- 
ment  impediment  remams  iu  full  force.     "  Impedimentum 
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istud  [impedimentum  publicae  lionestatiB  ex  BpoasaHbus 
ortiimT  etiam  dissulntis,  muttio  coDBenau,  vel  alio  mode 
aponsalibus,  nequaquam  toUitar,  ut  patet  ex  declarat. 
GoDg.  C.  6  Julii  a.  1658,  quam  sub  10  ejusd.  mens. 
Alexander  VII.,  approbavit,  jussitqiie  ia  dubium  deinceps 
Don  amjpliuB  revocari.!     (Heiss  De  Matt.  §  41,  n.  5.) 

(c)  When  a  doubt  occurs  regarding  the  existence  of  the 
espousals,  do  matter  from  what  source  the  doubt  proceeds, 
provided  that  the  doubt  be  well  founded,  it  snoald  be 
decided  in  foro  externa  in  favour  of  the  party  who  may  wish 
to  be  free  from  the  obligatioD  of  the  esponsala  This 
principle  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  sammary 
of  cases  which  appears  in  the  different  Vols,  of  the  Acta 
S.  Sedis.  It  will  be  sufBcient  to  quote  one  authority  on  the 
point  "Quaeritur  quid  diccndum  de  dubiis  sponsalibns; 
R.  Dubium  supervenire  p6test  Bponsalibue  triplici  modo, 
(1)  quando  ilia  ab  initio  ex  aliquo  defectu  Daturah,  dificiente 
scilicet  libero  consensu  propter  errorem  vel  vira  vel  metnin 
ant  aetate  nondum  completa,dubio  obnoxia  sunt,  (2)  quando 
altera  pars  negat,  altera  affirraat  ilia  esse  inita ;  (3)  qiiando 
de  causis  juxta  canones  ad  dissolvenda  spoDsalia  requiaids 
non  satis  constat  ...  In  bis  tnbus  caeibus  si  nullo  modo 
certitudo  obtineri  potest,  judices  ecclesiastici  metnineriut, 
in  dubio  pro  libertato  a  sponsalibns  vel  pro  eomm  diesoln- 
tione  senteutiam  esse  ferendam,  ob  earn  siDgolarem  rationem 
quod  cum  matrimonia  debeant  esse  libera,  para  repudians 
monenda  est  potius  quam  cogenda,  cum  '  coactiont' 
dijkiles  toleanl  exilus  frequenter  habere.'  Insapt-r 
nntandum  est,  si  controversia  de  initis  sponsolibus  ad 
judicem  defertur,  partem  affirmantem  onus  probandi 
habere,  et  quidera  per  testes  omni  exceptione  majores, 
quibus  deficientibuB,  juxta  canones,  nunquam  tamen  cansam 
dicenti  juramentum  ad  probationem  deferendmn  ewe." 
(Reies  De  Matt.  t.  15,  Q.  6.) 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  question  proposed, 
namely :  — 

"  Are  private  espousals  valid,  so  as  to  entail  an  annnlling  im- 
pedlment  equally  as  public  espousals  in  Ritual  form  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  question  we  may  consider  (1)  the  general 
law  of  the  Church  applicable  to  the  question,  or  (2)  the 
effect  of  local  ouatoni,  or  (3)  the  consequence  of  an  episcopal 
prohibition. 

'  Vid.  PaRnan  (in  cap.  at  aurfienl.  4,  tit.  1.  n.  S9).  Ben.  XIV..  cit 
qnaest.  can.  291.  iiancbet,  1.  7,  d,  6H.  n.  21.  Mauaella,  De  Imped 
Mat.  p.  74. 
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The  general  law  of  the  (Jhurch  and  the  consequeQce  of 
an  episcopal  prohibition  are  plain  enough.  For  it  ie  obvioiis 
that  clandestine  espousals,  unlike  clandestine  marriages, 
are  not  prohibited  by  any  general  law  of  the  Church. 
"  Solemnia  spoiiBahum  jure  canonico  nulla  sunt,  ideo 
spoQsalia  inita  vel  ore  tenus,  et  remotis  arbitris,  et  valida, 
et  lidta  sunt  (D'Annibale,  De  Sponeai  cap.  i.  Art.  3).  After 
deciding  the  question  regarding  the  validity  of  clandestine 
espousals  in  the  affirmative;  Sanchez  (De  Spousal.  D.  xiii., 
n,  1)  proposes  the  further  inquiry: — "An  saltern  culpa  sit, 
aponsaha  clandestina  contrahere  t"  And  in  reply  he  states : 
"  Secunda  sententia  onmino  tenenda  docet  esse  lieita. 
Probatur  quia  nullo  jure  prohibentur,"  &c.  This  decision 
is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  both  in  his  Ingtit.  46,  n.  12,  and  in  the  De  Smiodo, 
Lib.  xii.,  cap.  v.,  n.  1,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  again.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  more  than  one 
decision  of  the  Koman  CongregatdonB  regarding  private  or 
clandestine  espousals. 

it  is  obvious  therefore  that  there  is  no  general  law 
prohibiting  clandestine  spouBalia,  much  less  rendering  them 
invaUd,  It  is  equally  clear  from  Decisions  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  GouDcil  that  a  Bishop  could  not  annul 
clandestine  espousals  in  his  Diocese.  Benedict  XIV. 
(loc.  cit.)  mentions  that  a  certain  Archbishop  was  requested 
to  put  a  stop  to  grave  abuses  connected  with  private 
espousals,  by  passing  a  synodical  decree  declaring 
Buch  espousals  null  and  void.  The  Archbishop  regarded 
such  a  decree  as  in  excess  of  his  powers,  and  accordingly 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposaL  Benedict  XIV.,  adds : 
"  Actum  est  de  hac  re  in  Sacra  Congregatione  Concilii, 
quae  Archiepiscopi  sententiam  approbavit,  ejusque  com- 
m  en  davit  consilium :  siquidem  Tridentinura  in  citato  decreto 
nihil  innovavit  circa  sponealia,  eaque  reliquit  sub  dispositione 
Juris  communis,  juxta  quod,  etiam  remotis  arbitns,  valide 
contrahtmtur.' ' 

On  the  other  hand  the  Sacred  Congregation  has 
uniformly  set  aside  diocesan  decrees  which  declared 
"  sponmtia  in  posterum  non  recipi,  nisi  ex  Parocki  fide  pro- 
barentur"  and  directed,  as  on  the  27th  of  June,  1863, 
8th  July,  1865,  "  ut  moneatur  Curia  episcopahs  denuUitate 
legis  edictalis  dicti  4  Februarii,  1857,  super  necessitate 
presentiae  Parochi  et  testium  pro  validitate  sponsalium," 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  consider  what  effect 
local  custom  legitimately  introduced,  may  have  on  the 
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validity  of  clandestine  espousale.  A  local  custom  of  con- 
tracting espousals  in  presence  of  the  Parish  Priest  and  two 
witnesses,  would  (1)  certainly  lie  a  legitimate  one  ;  (i)  it 
should  be  observed  wherever  it  exists ;  but  (3)  the  non- 
observance  of  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  annulling 
clandestine  espousals,  "  Si  quae  autom  alicubi  moribns  sint 
introducta  servanda  erunt,  si  quid  opinor.  Sed  utrum,  eis 
praetermissis,  sponsalia  Dihilominus  valuant  t  Et  valere  puto, 
prout  clandestiua  matrimouia  ante  ConciL  Tridentiuum, 
et  hodie  his  locis  quibus  non  viget:  nisi  aliud  obrineaL" 
(D'Annibale,  De  Spousal,  c.l,  n.  385.) 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  the  question  which 
presents  most  difficulty,  namely,  the  means  of  determining 
a  "technical  form  of  espousals  to  be  realised  at  least 
substantiaUy  in  what  takes  place  between  parties  intending 
marriage,  so  as  to  form  a  practical  rule  of  guidance 
for  a  priest  in  the  public  ministry,  who  has  so  often  to 
dietiuguish  between  promises  and  enpoutals." 

lu  arriving  at  a  practical  conclusion  regarding  the 
moaning  and  effect  oi  any  form  used  by  young  persons 
contemplating  marriage,  the  following  consideratmris,  in 
addition  to  those  very  practical  observations  made  in  the 
preceding  paper,  may  be  useful : — 

1.  That  no  set  form  of  words  is  required  to  contract 


2.  That  any  fonn  of  words  will  be  sufficient  if  they 
serve  to  express  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

3.  That  when  the  form  used  is  doubtful,  the  case 
is  to  be  decided,  as  far  as  tlie  forum  tjitemmn  ie  concerned, 
by  the  intention  of  the  parties  if  that  intention  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  by  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words 
employed,  as  far  as  the  fonim  externum  is  concerned, 

4.  That  words  indicating  a  mere  wish,  desire,  or  m- 
teniion  of  contracting  marriage  with  another  at  a  future 
time,  without  the  addition  of  a  binding  promise,  do  not 
constitute  espousals. 

5.  That  even  a  binding  promise  on  one  side  docs  not 
necessarily  involve  the  reciprocal  promise  which  is  needed 
for  espousals. 

C.  That  the  espousals  entered  into  hy  parents  on  behalf 
of  their  children  are  binding  on  the  children  in  foro  exlerno 
if  the  children  do  not  express  dissent,  and  in  foro  tntemo  if 
the  children  give  their  cotisent  to  the  espousals  contracted 
for  them  by  tteir  parents. 
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7.  That  in  one  case,  namely,  when  carnal  intercourse 
accompanies  or  follows  the  acceptance  by  the  woman  of 
the  promise  made  by  the  man,  eucn  acceptance  is  regarded 
in  foro  externa  as  equivalent  to  a  reciprocal  promise. 

The  reason  is  briefly  stated  by  Reiflenetiiel  (lua.  Canon, 
ad  lib.  4 decretal,  de  SpODsal.  ©t  Matr.  5,  n.  68.), "Quia 
honesta  puella  nou  censetur  praebere  usmn  corporis  nia 
8UO  sponso." 

And  tiio  editor  of  the  Acta  S.  Sedis  in  giving  his  own 
conclusions  from  a  decision  published  in  a  late  number 
of  that  useful  periodical  say^ : — "Qaamvis  communiter  spon- 
salium  contractus  verus  non  censeatiu',  si  una  tantum  pars 
promittit  |  dan  tamcn  potest  casus,  in  quo  acceptatio  haec 
repromissioni  aequivaleat,  ei  mulier  v.g.  quae  houesta  sit, 
in  tantum  sui  dedecus  inducatur,  ut  post  acceptationem 
promissionis,  deflorationem  patiatur."  ..."  Quam  jurispni- 
dentiam  pluries  sequutam  fuisse  S.S.C.  colliges  ex  vol.  I., 
p.  55,  et  342,  vol.  II.,  pag.  147,  vol.  III.,  pag.  304."  Acta 
S.  Sedis,  vol.  xv.,  Faacic,  II.,  p.  70,  not.  I.) 

Finally,  we  mayin  this  context  reply  to  a  question  pro- 
posed by  E.  A.  S,  ref^ding  the  effect  of  copula  eamalis 
following  espousals  in  a  country  iu  which  clandestine 
marriages  are  valid  owing  to  the  non-publication  of  the 
Decree  Tani^Ui.  Such  carnal  intercourse  is  sufficient  to 
convert  the  espousals  into  a  marriage  contract,  si  animo 
conjugali  habita  /aerit  copula.  We  must,  therefore,  dis- 
tingmsh  between  the  forum  extfmum  and  the  forum 
internum.  In  foro  externa  there  is  such  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  marriage  created  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  copula  carnalu  that  no  subsequent  proof  can  displace 
that  presumption. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  it  allowed  in  the  old  judicial  proceed- 
ings to  attempt  to  set  aside  this  presumption  which  is 
known  by  the  special  name  of  praesiunptio  yum  et  de  jure. 

"  Estque  praesumptio  ista  juris  et  de  jure,  h.  eis  omnino 
certa  et  indiibitata,  contra  quam  non  admittitur  probatio, 
consequenter,  ubi  hoc  jus  antiquum  viget,  non  audiretur 
BponsuB  asserens,  so  spousam  non  maritali,  sed  fomieario 
solum  affectu  cognovisse,  et  si  matrimonium  contraheret 
postea  cum  alia,  compelleretur  ad  hanc  deserendam  et 
adhaerendum  primae." — Heiss  De  SponsaL  sec.  16,  n.  II.) 

In  foro  interna  the  decision  would  depend  on  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties.     As  marriage  is  a  contract,  aud  as  a 
contract  requires  the  eonsemus  duorum  in  idem  placitum,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  would  be  no  marriage,  unless  the  parties 
TOL.  m.  2  u 
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intended  marriage  by  the  copula  camAliB.  "  Habet  tamen 
praesumptio  ista  locum  Holom  in  foro  extemo,  doq  vero 
lutemo  coBBcientdae ;  nam  in  hoc  jndicatur  eecnndiun 
rei  veritatem,  et  non  secundom  praesumptiones,  ai  his  aliod 
quid  praesumatur,  quam  habet  rei  Veritas.  Hinc  ^  BpooHOB 
apousam  revera  noa  maritali,  eed  fomicario  aftectn  cognovit, 
in  foro  poenitentiali,  et  coram  Deo,  non  eseet  matriuionium, 
quia  Papa  non  potest  facere,  ut  edne  consensu  espreaeo  vel 
tacito  sit  verum  matrimonium. 

"  Videatur  tamen  talis  conscientia  obligatus  esset  nt 
earn  in  legitimam  uxorem  accipiat,  non  solum  rations  fidei 
in  spoQBaUbuB  datae,  eed  etiam,  quia  co^tur  iu  foro  exteroo 
cum  ea  cohabitare,  quod  one  periculo  laesionie  conacientuM 
aequit"    (Heiss  loo.  cit.) 

Ed.  L  E.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. 
Bona  Inoebta  Injuste  Acqcistta. 

Very  Rfiv.  Dear  Sib — I  am  sorely  disappointed  in  finding  tbat 
your  contributor,  C,  has  thought  well  cf  abandoning  the  method 
of  disputation  hitherto  universally  adopted  by  writers  on  qnettioaa 
of  Theology  and  Church  law,  and  declines  to  remove  the  difficulties 
that  crop  up  from  his  own  teaching,  otherwise  than  by  a  "  brief 
and  concise  "  reference  to  the  "  article  itself."  One  cannot  he^ 
regretting  that,  while  he  ingenuously  confesses  that  the  "  sobject 
is  not  without  difficulties,"  he  refuses  to  "  add  further  eluddaticai'' 
of  them. 

Even  under  the  apprehension,  neverthelesa,  of  bdng  ceosured 
and  sentenced  as  captious,  or  "  rather  rhetorical,"  I  cannot  conceal 
my  surprise  at  reading  your  contributor's  "  m&tt«r-of-foct " 
statements  as  to  "  extrinsic  authority,"  and  marvelling  at  some  tA 
the  deductions  he  draws  from  "  positive  ecclesiastical  enactment, 
principles  of  reason,  and  natural  and  divine  law."  To  oae  Uke 
myself,  who  can  read  merely  on  the  surfece,  some  of  these  seem  so 
many  novelties  in  theology. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  the  possesflor  of  ho*a 
incerta  "  besides  the  wrong  done  to  the  domi'nu*  ■  .  .  has  dwM  an 
iniury  to  society,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  repaired  :  that  tbcs 
society  has  a  claim  ou  the  ooobs  from  cohhctativb  jdstigic" 
"  That   Catholics   are   bound   to  apply   diem  to  religious   and 
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oharitable  purposeB  by  pobixivb  kdclesustiqal  law,  AccoBDiKa  to 

TBB  UKAKUrOUS  TEACIUNO  Or  TBEOLOOIAHS,"  Ac 

Leaving  to  another  time,  or  to  a  more  competent  writer,  the 
coasiderntion  of  the  olementary  question,  how  far  an  obligation  in 
commutative  justice  lies  between  society  and  any  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  inquire  whether  or 
not  there  exists  a  positive  ecclesiastical  law  dealing  generally  with 
bona  ineerta  injusU  acquitiia.  As  to  the  absence  of  a  unanimity  of 
teaching  amongst  theologians  on  this  point,  it  will,  for  the  present, 
be  enough  to  make  reference  to  De  Lugo,  Disp,  xz.,  s.  1,  n.  3,  by 
whom  we  are  told  that  "  Vasques,  Lessius  et  alii,"  assert  that 
"  debita  ineerta  non  sunt  restituenda  pauperibus  vel  in  opera  pia 
de  jure  naturae,  sed  exlege  bumana,"  while  Ue  Lugo  himself  adds  : 
**  verius  est  .  .  .  obligationem  solvendi  pauperibus  debita  ineerta 
non  esse  ex  jure  humano." 

No  one  pretends  that  such  a  law  exists  in  Urminis ;  the  most 
that  any  writer  says  ia  that  the  universally  accepted  legialatieo  of 
Alexander  IIL,  Cuu  to,  v.  de  uturU,  when  duly  and  legitimately 
expanded,  embraces  them  all  It  is,  however,  objected  by  many 
that  no  such  extension  of  the  law  de  wurit  is  admissible — and  for 
the  following  amongst  other  reasons  : — 

I.  It  is  HUVKK  allowable  in  positive  law  to  argne  '*  de  casu  in 
iegeexpressoin  casum  non  expressum." 

1.  "  Interpretationes  Gegis)  extensivae  nuUam  vim  habent  nisi 
legitime  promulgentur ;  quippe  eo  ipso  quod  verbis  legis  non 
contineantur,  jam  sunt  novae  quaedam  leges,  atqiie  adeo  more 
legum  promul^i  debent." — Bau.khini. 

2.  "  Argumentum  a  simili  est  fragile,  leve  ac  infirmum,  quoties 
yel  parva  diieirnilitado  ,  .  ,  potest  asslguari.  Atqui,  ut  dici  solet, 
argumentum  eumptum  a  simili  iac'de  prostemitur,  una  adducla 
dissimiUtudine." — Rkiff.  1,  2,  414. 

3.  "  Minime  obligare  dicendum,  cum  Salm,  et  aliis,  si  dubUetur 
an  aliqnod  comprehendattir  sab  lege." — Hon.  Afost.,  p.  97. 

4.  "  Generaliter  loqueudo  lex  ad  casum  in  ea  non  compre- 
hensum  extendi  non  debet  ob  similitudinem  vel  identitatem 
rationis ;  quia  licet  par,  eadem  aut  etiam  major  ratio  movere 
potuerit  legislatorem  ad  statuendum  in  uno  ca^u  quod  in  alio  simili 
statuit,  non  seqnitur  quod  id  de  facto  statuerit;  potest  enim 
legislator  de  uno  disponeie,  non  de  alio,  sive  quia  non  vult,  sive 
quia  non  expedit,  ut  omnia  pmhibeantur  aut  proecipiantur  :  unde 
tritum  id  axioma :  '  In  jure  positivo  non  licet  argumentari '  a 
paritate  rationis." — Collkt  de  Le;;.  c.  v„  o.  5. 

5.  "  Leges  poeoales  non  complectuntur  delicta  quae  non  expri- 
munt,  licet  sint  expressis  graviora." — Bekbdiot.  ziv.  de  Syn.  D. 
9.  6, 10. 

6.  "  Id  nunquam  permisdum  est,  eo  quod  mens  ac  voluntas 
legislatoris  sit  velutJ  anima  legis  per  verba  tanquam  sensibilem 
materiam  indicata,   a  qoibus  (verbis)  proinde  sine   necessitate 
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recedeodum  dod  est,  joxta  .  .  .  '  in  re  dubia  melius  esc  Terbis 
servire,'  et  quod  dixit  lonocentius  III.,  'ai  canon  idem  fieri 
Tolui^set,  poterat  expressisse,'  et  quod  Gloss,  ait :  '  intellignntor 
coiicessa  quae  expresse  non  sunt  prohibita.'  AccedJt  magoo 
argumento  esse  debere,  qnia  legislator  unum  specialiter  expresat, 
uliu  excludere  voluisso  .  ,  .  Neque  ob  eandem,  vel  parem,  ueqne 
ob  msjorem  rationem  extensio  legis  a  privato  homine  fieri  potesL 
.  .  .  Licet  aut«m  eadem,  par,  vel  major  ratio  legislatorem  merito 
movere  potoisset  ad  idem  pro  aliis  statuendum,  potuit  etiam  non 
movisse  .  .  .  atqne  banc  ejus  fuisse  mentem  in  dubio  praesnmi 
debet  quam  ipsa  verbonim  proprietas  exprimit  ...  In  lege 
poeuali,  correctoria,  exorbitsnte,  aliisque  odiosis,  interpretatio  ultn 
verborum  proprietatem,  ob  ra^onis  idenditatem  fieri  non  debci." — 
Lathanh  de  Leg. 

7.  "Interpretatio  doctrinalis,  quae  ab  ernditis  fit,  de  se 
nutlam  vim  habet  prouti  nuUa  jnrisperito  competit  auctoritas  ;  sed 
tantum  valet  quantum  rationes  vel  argumeata  quae  ad  earn 
tiiendam  proferantur  .  .  .  Ubi  est  sermo  de  dispoeitiooe  quae 
commonstret  novam  obUgationem  vel  ad  culpam  Tel  ad  pcenam, 
utricle  interpretonda  est-  .  .  Voluntas  legislatoris  talis  prsesamituT 
qualem  exhibent  verba  legis  in  suocontextn,  secundum  communera 
et  obviam  significatiouem  vulgo  acceplam  eo  tempore  praesertim 
quo  lex  edita  est  -  .  .  Nod  interna  voluntas  (est)  quae  legem  facit, 
sed  voluntas  extemata,  id  est,  signis  ant  verbis  oianifestata  .  .  . 
Hiiitona  tempomm  interpret!  nccessaria  est,  ut  tuto  valeat  sensnm 
legum  vel  canonum  detenninare,  siquidem  nulla  lex  a  priore  et  in 
abstracio  apud  homines  facta  est,  sed  omnes  temponuD  circnm- 
stanciis  latae  sunt. — De  Camilus,  vol.  i.,  pp.  135-43. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  conclusive  force  of  these  texts 
by  similar  extracts  from  other  writers  of  acknowledged  pre- 
emiueace  in  theology  and  canon  law ;  but  those  already  cited 
prove  'abundantly  that  the  "  doctores  graves  et  classici  "  of  the 
Church  strenuously  reject  the  pretensions  of  the  '  Rule  of 
Interpretation  '  that  would  extend  the  provisions  of  a  positive  law 
to  cases  outside  its  expressly  defined  province.  Indeed,  if  we 
exiimiue  the  teaching  of  any  standard  theological  work,  we  shall 
easily  cull  by  the  hundred,  instances. in  which  this  so-called  canoa 
of  interpretation  is  remorselessly  set  aside.  These  instances  obtrede 
themselves  so  nnfailingly  in  the  theology  of  practical  life,  that 
before  the  close  of  a  short  day's  journey  through  positive  law,  the 
rule  to  which  they  are  said  to  be  exceptions  will  have  been,  like 
tlie  conventional  railway  ticket,  nipped  into  nothingness. 

A  nd  this  is  not  more  true  of  the  odiostx  than  of  the/avorabitia.  For 
example :  the  Cburch,  anxious  to  honour  the  mysteries  of  oar 
Liidy's  life,  grants  a  Plenary  Indulgence  on  the  feasts  of  bex 
Purification  and  Annunciation :  therefore  we  should  expect,  a 
pariiale  rationis,  a  similar  privilege  on  the  feasts  of  her  Patronage 
and  Seven  Dolours.      Tel  no  such  privilege  is  granted.     Agsio  : 
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the  eve  of  the  Assamption  is  a  fast  day ;  bat,  notwithstanding  a 
parity  of  motive,  the  faithful  are  not  obliged  to  fast  on  the  eve  of 
the  Purification.  Or  again :  although  the  Indulgence  of  the  feast 
day  is  obtainable  within  the  seven  days  following  the  Feast  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  Pairan  of  the  IrUh  Church,  no  Indulgence  is  attached 
to  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Palronof  the  Universal  Church.  And 
so  on  in  countless  cases  within  everybody's  knowledge,  a  parity  of 
motive  does  not  carry  with  it,  even  in  favorabilibua,  a  parity  of 
legislation.  We  all  remember  the  amusing  illustrations  by  which, 
many  golden  years  ago,  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  a  parficulari 
ad  uaivsrsale  was  made  evident :  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
argument  aparitate  ratioais  can  easily  supply  an  ambiguity  no  less 
savoury. 

Furthermore,  theologians  without  a  single  exception  repudiate 
this  Rule  when  they  come  to  deal  formally  with  odiosa.  Tbey  find 
a  law  prohibiting  under  severe  penalties  a  certain  act.  They 
analyse  its  words  by  the  hard-and-fast  canons  of  critical  exegesis. 
They  find  that  these  words,  when  so  interpreted,  describe  to  a 
nicely  a  distinct  class  of  men ;  that  side  by  side  with  these  are 
other  men  most  closely  resembling  them  in  all  the  minute 
lineaments  by  which  ordinary  observers  recognise  a  most  striking 
similarity ;  they  find  too  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  superior  and 
more  highly  educated  diagnosis,  they  can  discover  some  hidden 
peculiarity— some  parva  diisimiTi'fudo— -concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
common  men,  and,  forthwith,  they  unhesitatingly  assure  us  that 
tbe  law  does  not  equally  effect  all,  but  those  alone  to  whom,  simply  of 
rigorous  necessity,  the  words  of  the  law  are  applicable.  They 
disregard  the  paritas  raltonie  that  would  render  all  equally  deserving 
of  the  punishment ;  in  many  cases  they  disregard  the  more  popular 
meaning  of  tbe  words,  and  even  the  not  improbable  intention 
of  the  legislator.  They  jealously  guard  as  a  "preserve"  (from 
which  they  warn  off  &\[  intruders)  the  domain  occupied  by  the 
odiosa  and  favorabilia,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  a  pari,  outside  of  matters  purely  shadowy  and 
"  adiaphorous.'' 

II.  Theologians  are  unanimous  in  teaching  that  the  extension 
of  a  law  de  casu  in  ceuum  is  under  no  circumstances  admissible, 
unless  there  exists  between  them  an  eadem  adaeqaata  ratio.  In 
this  one  point  all  agree — those  who  refuse  to  apply  any  law  to  oases 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  its  wording,  and  those  who  claim  the 
right  of  applying  it  wherever  they  £nd  a  parity  of  reason  or,  as 
others  term  it,  an  objective  identity  of  motive.  It  is  therefore  a 
duty  to  inquire  with  care  whether  or  not  larceny,  sheep-stealing, 
house-breaking,  and  the  other  ordinary  crimes  of  thett  supply  the 
same  strong  motive— the  eadem  adaeqiiala  ralio— tor  legislation 
that  usury  supplies,  and  supply  it  in  such  a  way  that  legislation 
dealing  with  it  must  be  rcgu^ed  as  covering  them  all.  If  we  fail 
to  discover  it,  the  whole  argument  falls  to  tbe  ground  i  in  its 
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abseoce  there  is  do  lav,  in  its  presence  an  ezceedinglj  d<ra1>tfal 
one. 

Now,  it  requires  do  very  profonnd  stndy  nor  eztenrire  reading 
of  hiatory  to  be  convioced  that  legislators,  both  ciTil  and  ecde- 
siastical,  ever  regarded  usury  ae  a  crime  that  stood  forth  boldly 
and  defiantly  from  the  ranka  of  its  fellows,  dwarfing  by  its  huge 
and  ponderous  proportions  all  other  species  of  diriionesty ;  inTiting 
and  extorting  a  legislation  special  to  itself;  always  menacing  and 
not  unfreqnently  mining  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  society — 
while  injustices  of  the  ordinary  classes  might  safely  be  dealt  with 
by  common  law.  As  easily  might  we  mistake  Thersites  for  Ajaz, 
as  any  petty  theft  for  usury.  Usury  is  a  distinct  entity  faetug  ad 
unguttn;  the  others  seem,  in  its  presence,  gibbous,  halting  and 
contemptible.  In  any  deftly  drawn  and  tmthful  family  picture  of 
the  Unjust  Professions,  usury  holds  the  place  of  centre  Ggttre, 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  its  towering  magnitude  and 
power  to  work  evil. 

Usury  exists  in  our  own  day  under  more  reputable  names ;  but 
there  is  no  thoughtful,  candid  man  who  must  not  confess  that, 
although  the  cut  and  fasbiooing  of  its  habilimenta  are  saited  to 
the  mode  of  the  present  day,  it  is  in  it«  snbstance  and  core  the  olden 
usury  in  a  gayer  dress.  The  "  exigencies  of  commerce "  have 
blotted  out  from  our  statute  books  the  laws  by  which  the  a-rU 
power  sought  to  stay  its  ravages,  just  as  in  France  they  were 
blotted  out  in  the  blood  of  the  Great  Revolution.  But  this  is 
merely  an  admission  of  the  empires  that  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  power  of  the  nrsurers.  Tet,  though  these  men 
are  no  longer  amenable  to  the  punishments  of  our  law  conrt«,  the 
more  genteel  usurers  of  our  dsy  are  no  whit  the  less  the  omnium 
peripeema  adhuc  of  the  nations.  There  is  no  man  of  even  modeiste 
experience  who  cannot  trace  to  the  working  of  modem  usury  much 
of  ruin  to  society  and  to  religion.  It  is,  as  in  the  olden  tnnes.  the 
d«mon  ubique  graaans,  the  crimen  ctijvt  voragine  pauperes  degbi- 
tiuntur.  It  is  ever  creating  an  artificial  state  of  society  that 
inevitably  cmmbles  into  ruin.  It  has,  within  the  knowledge  of  us 
all,  wrought  bondage  and  banishment  for  thousands  of  yonng  men 
whom  it  coaxed  away  from  indnstry  and  modest  competency  into 
dreams  of  El  Dorado,  and  mocked  them  scolfingly  when  they  awoke 
to  poverty  and  disgrace.  It  quenches  the  glowing  hopes  of  many 
a  household,  hauntc  them  with  shapeless  horrors,  and  marks  its 
pathway,  vrith  broken  altars,  Many  a  time  it  has  transformed  the 
homes  of  sunny,  gladsome  youth  into  scenes  of  locnst-wa5ted 
desolation.  "  Money  given  too  finely "  has,  in  thonsaods  of 
instances  that  occur  every  day,  culminated  in  rnin  and  despair  and 
buried  hopes.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  c^  bet — 
that  this  "  facility  of  getting  money"  (formerly  called  usury)  has 
enabled  the  man  of  credit  to  out-bid  and  out-purchase  the  poor 
man  ;  that  it  has  drawn  the  poor  man,  in  countless  cases,  into  hs 
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gftpmg  "  Tontgo"  from  which  he  can  never  emerge.  It  is  n  trite 
saying  :  "  out  of  the  money-ltsnder'a  shop  there  is  do  redemption  ;" 
and  experience  forces  ns  to  admit  that,  under  all  iu  luring 
fascinatioD,  modem  usury  carriee  trith  it  the  nnfuling  seeds  of 
utt«r  deslmctioa  to  tlie  many.  It  makes  do  matter  that  it  is  now 
a  recognised  institution,  and  transacts  its  business  in  stately  palaces 
nther  than  in  the  dingy,  dark  tnmbte-down  booths  of  former  times. 
Neither  is  the  ruin  it  effects  less  poignant  and  galling  from  the 
fact  that  the  stalls  of  the  money-lender  are  no  longer  administered 
by  "  pinched,  hideoDS,  wrinkled,  thin-lipped,  scowling  "  officials, 
bntby  others  in  whom  we  recognise  the  education  and  deportment 
of  gentlemen. 

I  am  conscious  that  in  writing  thus  I  am  laying  myself  open 
to  the  chai^  of  being  influenced  hy  reactionary,  obsolete  and 
exploded  notions  ;  but  I  know  that,  unsavoury  and  unfashionable 
OB  my  views  are,  they  have  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  will  suit  my  purpose  just  as  well,  I  will 
assume  that  the  above  sketch  more  faithfully  represents  things  that 
are  past,  and  that  all  modem  money  transactions,  in  the  form  of 
lending  and  borrowing,  are  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with 
justice  and  equity.  For,  in  this  argument  we  have  to  do  with  a 
state  of  society  coeval  with  the  passing  hy  the  Church  of  the 
usury  laws.  Let  ns  see  how  the  Church  and  the  world  r^arded 
usury  then. 

Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  usurer  as  drawn 
by  Shakspeare  ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Stage,  under 
tbe  management  of  such  a  Maat«r,  is  a  truthful  reflex  of  society. 
The  nsurer  is— 

"  A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
TTncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy.         •         •         • 
You  may  as  tvell  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
Tou  may  aa  well  use  question  with  the  wolf 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pinea 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  wliich  what's  harder) 
His  Jewish  heart  — 

No  mortal  can 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy  .  .  .  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous." 
But  it  is  not  iu  the  hideous  wickedness  of  usury,  aa  confined  to 
its  single  self,  that  we  shall  find  its  chief  pre-eminence  in  criminality. 
It  is  ubiquitous.     Wherever  business  relations  have  been  established 
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among  mea,  it  is  fonnd  in  full  operatioa.  It  is  racy  of  every  >ofl 
and  finds  votaries  in  every  tribe  and  tongue.  It  was  in  full  swing 
before  history  was  written,  and  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
progress :  it  is,  and  has  ever  been,  regarded  as  one  of  the  resources 
of  civilizatioD.  Under  the  Old  Law  it  evoked  the  unspairing 
denunciations  of  the  Prophets  aod  Patriarcbs,  and  under  the  New 
Law  it  has  ever  been  in  deadly  confiict  with  the  civil  and  the  eccle- 
iiiastical  powers.  In  every  encounter  it  has  been  assailed  in  iu 
own  proper  distinctive  person,  not  as  a  unit  loet  in  a  crowd  of  eqwth, 
but  as  a  prominent,  Bingularly  powerful,  well-defined  source  of 
danger  and  destruction  ;  it  received  on  its  own  corslet  every  blow 
dealt  against  it  and  returned  the  blow  with  its  own  sinewy  arm. 
It  entered  into  no  alliance  with  the  other  crimes ;  repudiated  by 
them,  it  repudiated  in  return,  and  answered  haughtily  to  the  calling 
of  its  own  name.  Men  would  ae  easily  miscaU  one  empire  by  the 
name  of  another  as  speak  of  usury  by  the  name  of  any  other  form 
of  theft.  In  every  people  and  in  every  age  it  gave  patronage  aitd 
encouragement,  and  promised  "  safe  conduct "  to  the  criminal.  It 
enabled  the  nations  to  indulge  all  the  jealousies  and  foolish 
rivalries  and  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  that  have 
covered  the  land  and  sea  with  blood.  Witness  the  National  Debts 
and  War  Indemnitiea  that  have  ever  paralysed  the  industry, 
plundered  the  purses,  and  punished  the  pride  of  men.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  taxes  nndei*  which  the  industrious  have  ever  been 
crushed,  all  the  world  over,  forms  a  tribute  paid  to  the  demon  of 
tisniy.  War  with  all  its  ruthless  lusts  and  horrors  was  at  all 
times  its  gayest  pastime,  for  "  usurers  dance  merrily  nhen  the 
pistol  plays  the  minuet,"  With  all  its  insinuating  dignity  and 
witching  grace,  tbia  spirit  of  ''  accommodation  "  has  never  foiled  to 
leave  in  its  trail  ruined  fortunes,  and  broken  hearts,  and  gouls  sadly 
imperilled. 

Usury  is  infinitely  unlike  any  other  of  the  daughters  of  lojastice. 
It  is  an  occasio  proxima  in  esse  for  most  men  \  they  have  but  to 
will  it,  and,  by  its  irrepressible  nbiquity.  it  is  at  their  door  in  all  its 
conquering  witchery.  In  the  fascination  of  its  treacherous 
attractiveness,  it  thrills  along  a  chord  that  makes  music  in  almost 
every  man's  heart.  Man's  merely  human  life  is  made  up  of 
moments  of  ambition,  hope,  despondency,  benevolent  tenderness, 
passionate  wrath,  or  worse.  In  every  phase  of  feeling  it  smiles 
upon  him  as  the  friend  by  whose  *'  accommodating  "  aid  he  can 
gratify  the  passions  of  the  moment.  It  is  peerless  in  its  travesty 
of  benevolence ;  peerless  as  a  temptation  \  and  peerless  in  the 
wealth  of  calamitous  legacy^the  damno»a  haereditat — it  bequeaths. 

Hence  the  Church,  too,  has  ever  been  waging  unrelenting  war 
against  it.  In  season  and  out  of  season  it  has  beeo  launching 
against  it  the  thunder-bolts  of  unsparing  deouncifltion  and 
repressive  laws  and  crushing  punishments.  This  is  a  truth  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  for  himself  in  all  approved  treatises  ob  canou 
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law  and  theology.  One  short  extract  &om  the  writings  of 
Benedict  XIV.,  will,  in  its  compreheDsive  brevity,  apeak  for  all : 

"  Vis  erit  coacilium  provinciale  invenire  a  quo  noD  fuerint 
osnrae  exprease  damnatte,  eaeque  exercentea  Baeverissimis  paenis 
subject!.  Hunc  euudem  morem  imitatae  dioeceaanae  synodL 
presertim  recentiores  .  .  .  specialem  de  usuris  sermonem  insti- 
tuenmt  easque  itorum  iterumque  improbonuit  .  .  .  Omne  lacrum 
ex  mutuo  usnrariuin  atqae  ou«i  jcihe  natubali,  scilicet,  divino 

KT  KCCI  ESIAHTICO  ILLICITUU  EBSK,  PERPETOO  FUIT  ET  EST,  GatHOUOAB 
KCOLBSIAB  DOOTRINA.OUNIDU  COKCIUORDV,  PatIIDM  ET  THKOLOOOBDH 

OKANiHi  ODNBENSioNE  FiRHATA  .  .  .  Magis  integrum  nunc  erit 
episcopis  illara,  postqnam  ileruro  nominatim  et  exprease  ab  Apos. 
Sede  reprobata,  novis,  si  opus  fuerit,  constitutionibus  e  sua  dioecesi 
exturbare,  eamquc  temere  diasemina'ntes  aut  ubu  proprio  appro- 
bantea  saeveria  poenia  coercere."  &c. 

With  tbeae  Jacts  ataring  ua  in  the  face,  we  must  refuse  to  the 
meaner  deeds  of  diahaneaty  that  majesty  in  crime  and  peril  with 
which  usury  alone  has  been  invested  by  experience,  by  hiatory,  by 
the  writings  of  canonists  and  theologians,  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Chnrch,  by  diocesan,  provincial  and  general  councils,  and  by  Sacred 
Scripture  itself, 

Ordinarily,  when  men  risk  limb  and  life  to  storm  the  aerie,  and 
capture  the  eagle,  they  never  turn  a^ide  to  pursue  the  sparrow. 
When  the  lion  ia  our  quarry  we  waste  no  powder  on  the  jackal. 
Similarly,  when  we  find  the  law-givers  of  the  Chorch  straining 
every  nerve  and  summoning  all  their  mighty  energies  professedly 
to  combat  and  conquer  the  giant  of  usury,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  we  shall  "  shut  our  eyes  and  swallow  "  the  unwarranted  and 
unsupported  assurance  that  all  this  roaring  of  cannon  and  charging 
of  squadrons  and  parade  of  power  have  been  needed  and  employed 
in  a  miaerable  conflict  with  coinera  and  card-sharpers. 

Therefore,  even,  if  a  "parity  of  motive"  would  justify  the 
extension  of  a  law,  we  may  reasonably  decline  to  extend  toallftona 
incerta  injuste  acguittta  the  law  which  the  Church  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  against  usury — and  professedly  employed  against  usury 
alone.  C.  J.  M. 

Postscript. — In  the  laat  paragraph  of  your  learned  cor- 
respondent's September  letter,  I  am  asked  to-"  state  poeitively  the 
views  1  myself  hold  as  to  what  is  of  practical  obligation  in  the 
question.'' 

In  reply,  1  might  be  satisfied  by  saying  that  I  am  in  no  way 
bound  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  1  merely  sought  for  enlightenment  on 
the  difficulties  that  spontaneously  suggested'  themselves  from  the 
perusal  of  your  correspondent's  August  psper. 

But,  fearing  that  this  course  might  be  pronounced  discourteous 
or  even  churlish — I  willingly  waive  my  right  to  await  his  satis- 
factory settlement  of  these  objections.      At  the  same  time,  as  hit 
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method  of  defending  the  position  he  to<^  ap  seems  to  me  withoat 
precedent,  my  form  of  "  positive  fltatement,"  which,-  in  its 
positiwnets,  I  disapprove  of  aa  mnch  in  myself  as  in  others,  must 
be  also  somewhat  oat  of  rule. 

In  a  negative  form  1  therefore  respectfDlly  snbmit — 
That  he  has  rtot  proved,  since  he  declines  to  answer  obvioos 
objections,  that  this  obligation  "  reposes  on  positive  ecclesiastical 
enactment ;"  "  on  principles  of  natnral  and  divine  law,"  "  is, 
strictly  speaking,  restitutioD  due  from  commntative  justice,"  Ac 
I  make  no  reference  to  yoar  concspondent's  statements  as  to  the 
leaching  in  detail  of  individual  theologians  nor  to  the  allegatioo 
that  "  Catholics  are  bound  to  apply  them  in  this  way  by  positive 
ecclesiastical  law,  according  to  the  unanimotu  teaching  of  theologitau." 
But  while  I  am  not  so  captions  as  to  snbstitnte  for  "  positive  state- 
ment "  criticism  on  these  and  other  questionable  points  of  fact  and 
a^nment,  I  hope  that  I  am  not  deficient  in  courtesy  and  respect, 
when  I  say  that  substantial  inaccuracies  and  indefensible  state- 
ments of  fact  should  find  no  place  in  a  tbedc^ical  essay. 

My  own  views — since  1  am  called  upon  to  state  them — are  as 
fbUow:— 

1.  I  repeat  what  I  stated  in  myfiist letter — that  "  those  stolen 
goods  form  a  matter  on  which  the  Chnrch  or  society  might  well 
legislate,"  but  that  except  in  the  matters  of  Simony  and  Usury,  the 
Church  has  not  hitherto  issued  a  formal  law. 

2.  I  hold  that  on  principles  of  natural  law — but  on  none  of 
those  to  which  C  has  appealed — the  possessor  of  bona  incerta 
ity'utte  acqtiieita  is  bound  to  give  them  to  the  poor,  whenever, 
namely,  his  vii,fraus  aut  doba  has  prevented  the  owner  from  to 
disposing  of  them  or  their  equivalent.  This  I  also  hold  happens 
not  unfreqneDtly,  especially  among  Catholics. 

3.  I  hold  that  inasmuch  as  a  Confessor — and  this  is  practical 
— is  bound  to  impose  apon  his  penitent  a  penance  tliat  will  be 
"  vindieativa,  conveniem  .  .  .  ad  novae  vilae  cuitoditan  .  .  .  ad 
praeleritorun  peccaioritm  vindiotam  et  cattigationem  "  (Conncil  of 
Trent),  he  cannot  fail  to  require  the  surrender  of  these  goods,  and 
their  distribution  amongst  the  poor  or  for  pious  purposes.  This  is  the 
form  of  penance  that  most  keenly  punishes  past  transgressioDS  and 
most  effectually  guards  against  relapse.  In  this  way  I  am  fac^jefnl 
that  the  practice  of  all  confessors  is  nniform,  thongb  tfaey  mav 
differ  as  to  the  origin  and  direct  purpose  of  the  obligation, 

4.  I  have  no  need,  much  less  desire,  to  question  the  teadiingof 
Dr.  Crolly:  "  Furtnm  quat«nus  opponitur  jiutifiae  eonunutattvae 
essentialiter  consistit  in  ablatione  aut  detentione  rei  alienae,  domino 
rationabiliter  invito.  Qnatenus  autem  laedit  bonnm  publicum  noo 
justitiae  commntativae  sed  legali  adversatnr,  ex  cujns  violatione 
Qon  oritur  restitutionia  obligatio  .  .  .  Fanperes  nullum  jus 
acqnirunt  ex  furtis  praedontun  "  (nn.  339,  830).  Quod  attinet  ad 
bona  itijtute  acquisita  quorum  dominos   inveoiri  nequit,  snpfs 
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diximtiB,  haec  ant  inter  panperes  distriboi  debere  ant  in  alios  ptoa 
osus  erogari ;  si  enim  raptoribus  liceret  bona  haec  retinere,  Resp. 
iannmeria  furtis  et  latrociniia  aiSigeretur,  et  cito  in  miDnm 
dedoceretiir.  Homines  enira  ita  prooi  sunt  ad  res  aliraias 
ConcupiBcendas,  ut  plurimj  a  rebas  alienis  sompiendis  efiicaciter 
prohiberi  oeqairent  nisi  certi  forent  se  salnWro  consequi  non  posse 
nisi  praedam  restituJssent.  Haec  itaque  obligatio  ex  ipso  jare 
natural!  exurgit,  nam  sine  ea  homines  in  locietate,  in  qnam  ipsa 
natura  dnce  uonveaiunt,  vivere  non  possent."  (n.  1104). 

Thus  Dr.  Crolly  proves  conclnsivelj  that  the  crime  of  theft  calls 
imperatively  for  the  enactment  of  punitive  laws,  and  that  these 
laws  should  require  the  surrender  for  useful  purposes  of  the  stolen 
goods.  "  The  Church  and  also  the  State,"  as  your  correspondent 
asserts,  "has  the  right  to  legislate  on  them  and  to  determine  their 
Implication  for  the  public  good."  This  purpose  the  Church  does 
^ect  in  the  Sscrement  of  Penance.  It  may,  when  it  so  wills, 
effect  the  same  purpose  by  direct  positive  legislation  which,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  dutifully  and  reverently  accepted. — C.J.M. 


II. 

COMSIUKIOK  OP  DeAP  MUTES. 

Bev.  Dbar  Sib — May  I  trouble  you  to  explain  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Riscord  the  meaning  of  the  following  words,  which 
I  find  in  a  note  to  Gury,  De  Snbjecto  Eudiaristiae  333,  Quer.  7. 
The  author  speaks  of  Deaf  Mutes,  "  An  communio  danda  sit  buf- 
dls  matis  ?"  etc. 

Gury  says  that  the  Blessed  Eucharist  may  be  administered  to 
such  persons  if  from  tokens  it  is  plain  that  they  have  discretion  and 
are  sufiieiently  instructed. 

The  note  explanatory  of  this  answer  is  from  Scavini  and 
says: — 

"  Si  praeter  inslractionem  in  genere  necessariam,  etc.  .  .  , 
satis  distinguant  partlculam  consecratam  a  pane  naturali,  licet 
ipsorum  idea  tamclara  non  sit.  quam  pArvutorumqui  usu  omnium 
sensuum  gandeant.  Talibus  communio  daada  est,  si  urget  prae- 
ceptum." 

What  I  want  to  know  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
"  tutu " — "  satis  distinguant  particulam  consecratam  a  pane 
natural!." 

Is  it  necessary  that  Deaf  Mutes  know  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
is  really  present,  or  is  it  sufRcient  that  they  should  understand 
tliat  there  is  a  great  difference  between  this  consecrated  particle 
and  ordinary  bread,  without'  at  the  same  time  knowing  anything  of 
the  Heal  Presence  ? 

We  canDot  do  better,  by  way  of  reply  to  our  corres- 
pondent'e  qnestioD,  than  to  refer  turn  to  the  important 
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Dissertation  published  in  1878,  on  "  The  Claima  of  the  Vn- 
instructed  Deaf  Mutes  to  he  admitted  to  tlte  Sacramentt." 

The  Disflertation  in  question  was  pnbUshed  anony- 
mously, but  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  authority  in  such  matters  is  unquestionable.  The 
pamphlet  itself,  together  with  a  vindication  of  it,  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  may  be  had  at 
Messrs.  Browne  &  Nolan's,  Nassau-street,  Dubhn. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  the  question  he  proposes 
fully  and  very  satisfactorily  discussed  u  pages  31  to  35-42, 
and  65  to  71-2. 

If  the  question  were  proposed  to  the  learned  author, 
his  reply  would  be  something  to  this  effect : — 

"  I  do  not  think  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  '  Real 
Presence '  is  necessary  for  a  Deaf  Mute  to  be  admitted  to 
Holy  Uomraunion.  If  he  present  himself  reverently  Ufce 
the  rest  of  the  faithful  wliom  he  sees  going  to  the  Holy 
Table,  desiring,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  his  so  doing, 
to  receive  the  same  advantage  as  others,  I  think  he  is  by 
all  means  to  be  admitted." — Ed.  I.  E,  R. 


[We  are  asked  by  the  venerable  writer  of  the  "  Leaves  firom  the 
Note  Book  of  an  Old  Theologian,"  which  have  ocMsionaUy 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Record,  to  make  his  apology  to  tnasj 
correspondents  who  have  re<^ently  written  to  him  oa  theological 
questionB,  hy  saying  that  his  pen  has  been  laid  aside  never  to  be 
resumed.  To  all  who  may  read  these  lines  he  earnestly  recom* 
meoda  himself,  that  through  their  pioas  prayers  he  may  obtain  what 
is  now  hia  only  thonght  and  desire — the  grace  of  a  happy  death. 

In  dutiful  compliance  with  hia  wish  we  make  this  announce- 
ment, which  costs  us,  as  it  will  cost  thousands  of  Irish  Priests, 
deep  pain  and  regret — Ed.  I.E.R.] 
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X. 
The  Indulgence*  of  the  "  Angelue," 

1.  What  are  the  particular  hoi' rs  of  the  day  appointed,  if  aojr, 
for  the  ringing  of  the  '*  Angelus  "  belt,  and  is  the  ringing  of  it  at 
these  precise  hours  essential  tQ  the  gaining  of  the  "Angelua" 
Indulgences  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  particular  mode  of  ringing  the  "  Angelus  " 
prescribed,  for  instance,  an/  particular  number  of  strokes, 
intervals,  &c.  ? 

3.  The  books  on  Indulgences,  such  as  the  Raccolta,  Maurel, 
&C;  state  generally  that  Benedict  XIV,,  declared  that  the 
"  Angelus  "  ought  to  be  said  standing,  on  every  Sunday,  beginning 
at  first  Vespers  on  Saturday  evening.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  (at  least  in  Rome)  it  is  said  standing  at  IQ  o'clock  (noon)  on 
Saturdays,  if  the  iSatorday  be  a  fast  day ;  the  reason  being  that, 
according  to  the  ancient  Church  discipline,  Vespers  were  supposed 
to  be  said  before  the  repast  or  dinner  on  such  days.  Is  that 
correct? 

i.  Is  it  necersary  to  say  the  "  Angelas  "  three  times  a  day  to 
gain  the  plenary  indulgence  ? 

d.  Is  the  bell  to  be  rang  in  the  same  way  for  the  Segina  Coeli 
as  for  the  "  Angelus." 

Answer  to  the  firtt  question. 

The  times  for  ringing  the  "  Angelus "  are  morning, 
noon  and  evening.  Particular  hotirs  have  not  been  more 
definitely  fixed  as  a  condition  for  gaining  the  Indulgences, 

It  is  necessary  that  the  prayer  should  be  recited  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  except  iii  two  cases,  viz, :  (a)  religious 
■who  are  engaged  in  a  community  exercise  prescribed  by 
their  rule  whenthoAugelusrings,  may  gain  the  Indulgences 
by  reciting  the  Angelus  immediately  after  the  exercise;' 
(i)  the  faithful  who  dwell  where  there  is  no  Angelus  bell 
may  gain  the  Indulgences  by  reciting  the  Angelus  at  or 
about  the  hours  at  which  it  is  wont  to  be  rung.' 

AnsKer  to  the  second  question. 

We  cannot  find  out  that  any  particular  way  of  ringing 
the  bell  is  prescribed  as  a  couditiun  for  gaining  the  In- 
dulgences of  the  "  Angelas."  The  custom,  however,  of 
tollmg  the  "  Angelus  "  by  nine  single  strokes  of  the  bell 

>S.  C.  I.,  18  February,  1836.         Resc.  of  Pius  VI.,  March  18, 1781. 
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with  a  notable  interval  after  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
strokes,  is  so  commonly  accepted  that  any  deviation  from 
it  would  be,  we  should  think,  censiirabla 

An*ujer  to  the  third  question. 

The  "Angelus"  is  ssdAjlexis  genHnu,  except  on  Saturday 
evening  and  on  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  of  Sunday 
when  one  should  say  it  standing.  Saturdays  much  happen 
to  be  fasting  days  ai'e  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

It  was  held  by  many  writers  that  at  noon  on  Satordsya 
in  Lent,  one  should  recite  the  "  Angelas  "  standing.  Tbis 
decision  was  grounded  on  a  mifflnterpretation  of  a  state- 
ment of  Bene£ct  XIV.  He  had  said  that  we  are  to  apply 
the  rules  of  the  office  regarding  the  manner  of  reciting  the 
anthem  to  the  saying  of  the  "  Angelus  "  "  dal  vespero  di 
ciaacbedun  sabbato,  a  tutta  la  domenica  seguente.'  The 
authors  referred  to  understood  Benedict  XIV.,  to  speak  in 
this  place  of  the  Vespers  of  Saturday  and  not  of  Saturday 
evening ;  and  inasmuch  as  Vespers  may  be  said  before  noon 
on  Saturdays  in  Lent,  they  interred  that  one  should  say  the 
"Angelus"  standing,  on  these  days. 

There  ia  now,  however,  no  ground  for  doubt  on  this 
question.  The  Ck)ngregation  of  Indulgences  has  declared 
that  the  "  Angelus  "  is  to  be  said  "  Bexis  genibus,  exceptis 
Dominicis,  incipiendo  Vei^pere  sabbati,  quibus  recitari  denet 
stando."  Moreover,  the  particular  case  respecting  the 
manner  of  reciting  this  piayer  at  noon  on  the  Saturdays  in 
Lent  was  submitted  to  the  Congregation,  and  the  decision 
was,  that  there  is  to  bo  no  change  on  these  days. 

Answer  to  Hie  fonrtk  quegtion. 

No.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Indulgences  attached  to 
the  recitation  of  the  "  Angelus  " — a  partial  and  a  plenaiy 
Indulgance.  The  partial  Indulgence  of  100  days  is  granted 
for  every  time  one  says  the  "Augelus"  at  the  sound  ol  the 
bell  (no  matter  whether  the  bell  is  blessed  or  not)  at  raoni- 
ing,  noon,  or  evening,  Jfexis  gmihu*  (except  on  Saturday 
evening  and  through  the  whole  of  Sunday),  and  with  coc- 
trite  heart.  The  plenary  Indulgence  is  granted  to  those 
who  say  the  "  Angelus "  once  a  day  for  a  month  on  the 
onditionB  just  mentioned,  and  who,  moreover,  confess, 
communicate,  and  pray  for  the  Church. 

The  versicle  Orapro  nobis,  &c,  and  the  prayer  Gmliam 
tuam,  do  not  lorm  a  nece-ssaiy  part  of  tne  indulgenced 
"  Angelus." 
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Amvjtr  to  the  fifth  que»tion. 

Yea.  The  RegiiM  Coeli  in  substituted  in  paschal  time 
for  the  "  Angelue."  Oue  always  says  it  standing.  The 
versicle  Gavde  et  laetare  and  the  prayer  Deua  qui  per 
resurrectitmem  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  indulgenced  Regina 
Coeii. 

We  shall  print  in  the  next  number  of  the  RiicOBD 
the  principal  documents  and  decisions  relating  to  the 
"  Angelus,"  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  interesting  to 
more  than  our  correspondent. 

II. 

Tlu    Decades    of    the  Rotary  caniuit  be  notably  interrupted 
without  lost  of  the  Indulgences, 

In  order  to  gain  the  Indulgoaces  which  are  attachsd  to  the 
saying  of  the  live  decadea  of  the  Rosary,  is  it  oecessary  that  there 
should  be  no  ioterruplion  between  the  decades  ?  In  the  Office  the 
Hoots  may  be  separated,  can  the  decades  be  separated  in  the  same 
manner  when  saying  the  Bosary  ? 

It  isnecessary,  in  order  to  gain  the  Indulgences  attached 
to  the  recitation  of  the  Rosaty,  that  there  should  be  no 
notable  interruption  which  womd  destroy  the  moral  unity  of 
the  five  decadea  It  is  not  enough  to  recite  the  decades  at 
different  hours  but  so  that  all  five  may  be  said  on  the  same 
day.^  Hence,  the  separation  which  is  allowable  in  saying 
the  Hours  of  the  Office  is  not  allowable  in  reciting  the 
decades  of  the  Rosary. 

III. 
Re-enrolment  m  the  Scapulars  not  necessary. 
If  the  Scapular  has  been  laid  aside  for  a  long  time,  twelve 
months   or  longer,    is   a   re-enrolmeDt    necessary   to    gain    the 
indulgence  ? 

No,  it  is  only  necessary  to  resume  the  wearing  of  the 
Scapular. 

IV. 
If  a  priest  has  got  power  to  enrol  otherwise  than  from  the 
Ordinary,  can  he  do  so  validly  and  licitly  ? 

If  the  power  to  enrol  is  made  dependent  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  Ordinary,  as  is  usual,  by  such  a  cause  as  this : — 

1  See  S.  C.  InduL  23  JaauaiT,  1868. 
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"facultatem  beaigne  coDceeeit,de  conaeiiHutameD  Ordinarii," 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Ordinary 
for  his  leave  to  exercise  the  faculties.  But  if  no 
8uch  coudition  is  made,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Ordinary. 

The  following  deciaious  of  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Indulgences  bear  upon  this  question : — 

Utrum  qui  obtrnet  diversas  facilitates  ab  ApostoHca  Sede, 
ecilicet,  Altaris  Privilegiati  personalis ;  erigendi  Stationes  Viae 
Grucis;  benedicendi  Criic«s,  numismata,  &c,  debeat  exhibere 
dictas  facultates  Ordinario,  etiamst  nulla  meutio  &cta  sit  in  cod- 
cessionum  rescriptis  ? 

S.  Cong,  resp.  "  Affirmative  quoad  Viae  Crucis  erection- 
em.  Negative  relate  ad  alias  facultates,  nisi  ahter  disposi- 
tiun  in  ohtentifl  coucessionibus." 

8  Feb.  1841. 


The  nature  of  a  Plenary  indulgence. 

A  Plenary  Indulgence  is  attached  to  certain  festivals  of  the 
year,  with  the  option  of  gaining  it  on  any  day  within  the  octave. 
Now,  it  ia  generally  admitted  that  a  person  failing  to  gain  tbe 
whole  of  a  Pleuaty  Indulgence  can.  and  generally  doea,  gain  Mme 
part  of  it.  With  the  view  of  stating  my  case  clearly,  I  shall 
suppose  the  Plenary  Indulgence  to  consist  of  twelve  parts.  I  wish 
to  gain  the  Indulgence  in  its  completeness,  i'or  this  purpose  I 
comply  with  the  conditions  on  the  feast  itself,  and  owing  to  some 
slight  attachment  to  venial  sin,  I  gain  only  four  parts  of  the 
Plenary  Indulgence.  I  go  again  to  Communion  on  the  second, 
third  aod  other  dajs  within  the  octave,  believing  that  from  day 
to  day  I  can  gain  some  parts  of  the  Plenary  Indulgence,  aai3 
finallj'  the  full  number  of  twelve  parts  has  been  gained.  Is 
this  a  correct  notion  of  the  nature  of  this  Plenary  Indulgence, 
or  is   the  attempt   to  gain   the  Plenary  Indulgence  confined  to 

The  commonly  received  explanation,  and  the  only 
one  we  have  met  with  is,  that  a  person  is  allowed  to 
choose  the  feast  day  or  any  day  within  the  ootave  for 
the  gaining  of  the  Indulgence.  The  privilege  is  that  the 
time  lor  gaining  the  Indulgence  ia  extended,  but  the 
Indulgence  itself  is  not  divided  into  piirta  and  dietiibtit«d 
over  me  week. 
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VI. 

Private  Mats. 

What  is  a  Private  Mass  ?  Is  a  comraimity  or  parochial  daily 
Mass  such  ? 

A  Private  Maas  is  what  we  commonly  call  a  Low  Mass 
as  distinguiehed  from  the  Missa  Solemnis  or  High  Mass. 
The  community  and  daily  parochial  Maases  are  then  Missae 
Privatae, 

vn. 

Is  the  prieat  required  to  wear  the  biretta  when  going  to  the 
altar  to  celebrate  Mass  or  to  give  BenedictioQ  ? 

Yea.  R.  Browne. 


LbO  pp.  XIII.  AD  PERPETnAM  ReI  MeMORIAM. 
Dbcrktuh  fbo  Inscbibrndib  hokhdllis  Orricirs  ih  Eilbiidabio 

ECCLESIA    UNIVKaSALIS,    MRCHON     FRO    CoRBIOIiNDA     RdBRIOA 

Gbkerali  Bbbviarii  ^uani  tit.  tl.  db  Trakslatioke  FB9- 

TOKUU. 

Nullo  unquam  tempore  Romani  PoDtificea  Anteceseores  Noatri 
praetermlseruut  aanctonim  virorum,  qui  doctrina,  virtute,  rerum 
gestorum  praestantia  Catholicam  Ecclesiam,  dumin  terria  agereut, 
iUostrarunt,  memoriam  in  animia  Chrlati  fidelium,  eonim  prae- 
aertim,  quorum  est  caeteros  exemplo  anleire,  quo  aitius  possent 
impriiuere.  Id  autein  bac  inter  alias  ratione  consequud  euat, 
eorumdem  scilicit  Sanctorum  festa  sive  in  universal!,  give  in  p arti- 
cularibua  Ecclesiis  indulgendo,  ac  vitae  et  rerum  geatariun  histo- 
riam  Breviariis  inserendo,  ut  qui  divinas  preces  recitare  tenentur, 
ab  lis  virtutum  illorum  factorumque  memoria  cum  laude  quotaunis 
repetatur.  Hinc  nostris  etiam  temporibua  aa.  me,  Pius  Papa  IX., 
Praecessor  Noater,  voia  excipiens  et  precea  multomm  Sacrorum 
Antiatitum,  qui  Romam  coDvenerant  Oecumenici  Coucilii  Vaticani 
causa,  peculiarem  coustituit  Anno  MDCCCLXXIV  Sacrorum 
Bituum  Congregationem,  cui  munns  detulit  expendendi  utrum 
VOL.  VS.  2  X 
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opportunam  esset  in  Kalendario  Eocleeiae  Officia  inserere  Doanul* 
lorum  Sanctorum,  qui  Apostolorum  opus  prae  caeteiu  proseqaati 
Ecdesiae  aniversae  aedificandae  ac  tnendae,  et  inter  diveraas  gentei 
dilaUndae  impenaiua  adlaboraruDt :  Officia  haec  erant  Sanctoram 
Bonifacii  Epiacopt  et  Martyris,  lustioi  Philosophi  Martyris,  Cyrilii 
et  Methodii  Pontificum  et  Confessorum,  C3Tiili  Episcop!  Alexao- 
drini,  CyrilH  Kpiecopi  Hieroeoljrmitani  et  Augustini  Episcopi  Cao- 
tuariensis.  Hoec  antem  peculiaria  Congregatio  Sacrorum  Hitaom, 
omnibna  quae  ad  ram  pertinerent  accoraU  perpensia,  expedire 
ceuaiiit  Officium  S.  Bonifacii  ritu  duplici  ad  unvieraam  E^cctesiam 
extendi,  indulge ndumque  esse  illis,  qui  S.  lustini  OlScium  peterent 
•odum  ritu  :  de  aliia  rem  difFerre  placuit.  Quam  senientiain  idem 
PraecesBor  Noster  ratam  habuit  etconfirmavit.  Haec  tum  quidem 
acta  aunt.  Anno  antem  MDCGCLXXXvianm  est  Nobis,  Sancti* 
FratribuB  Cyrillo  et  Methodio  SlaTOniae  gentis  Apostolia  eiusdem 
cultns  honorem  tribuere,  S.  Bonifacio,  ut  diximua,  a  Praocessore 
Nostro  delatum.  Porro  cum  Sacromm  Antistitea  ac  Fiddes  rogare 
pergereot,  ut  parihonore  condecorarentur  tum  S.  lustinua,  tum 
alii  indyti  Goelites,  de  qnibua  prolata  res  fuerat,  tum  etiani  S. 
loaapbat  Episcopna  Polocensis  Martyr,  praeclarom  Polooae  ac 
Buthenae  gentia  lumen :  cumque  babenda  esse  tandem  ratio  vide- 
retur  postulationum,  quae  a  ftomano  Clero  Apostolicae  Sedi 
porrigebantur  pro  inscribeadig  in  Kalendario  Urbis  festia  qnomm- 
dam  Sanctorum,  qui  Urbem  ipaam  aais  itlustrarunt  exemplis  et 
finem  laborem  suorum  ibi  aasequuti  earn  propriia  nobiUtarnnt 
eiuviis;  idcirco  Noa  particolarem  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congrega- 
tionem  a  Praecessore  Nostro  iam  pridem  depQtatam  iterum  con- 
■tituere  duzimus,  eique  mandavimua  ut  opportune  expendervt,  qua 
ratione  in  £alendario  aive  Univeraali  aive  Cleri  Somani  Officia 
praedicta  et  alia  in  poaterum,  si  opus  esset,  inseri  poaaenL  Itaqat 
approbanlee,  et  oonfirmantes,  quae  a  Venerabilibua  Fruribus 
Kostris  Sanctae  Bomaaae  Ecdesiae  Cardinalibus  aliisque  dictam 
Congregationem  componentibua  decreta,  et  per  Venerabilem 
Fratrem  Nostrum  Dominicum  Sanctae  Romaaae  Ecdesiae  Cardi- 
nal Bartoltnium  Sacrorum  Eiluum  Congregation!  Praefectum 
relata  Nobis  fueruut.  Auctoritate  Nostra  Apoatolica  Tcdumus  et 
praecipimus,  ut  in  Kalendario  Uoiversali  Ecdesiae  sub  ritu  du- 
plici minori  inscribantnr  OSicia ;  die  IX  Februarii  S.  Gyrilli 
Alexandrini  Episcopi  Confessoris ;  die  XVIII  Martii  S.  Cjrilli 
HieroBolymitani  Episcopi  Confessoria ;  die  XIV  Aprilis  S.  lustisi 
Philosophi  Martyris;  die  XXVIIl  Mail  8.  Augustiai  £pisccf>i 
Cantuarienais  Confeasoria  ;  die  XIV  Novembris  S,  losaphat  Epis- 
copi Polocensia  Martyris ;  delnde  ut  in  Kalendario  Cleri  Bomani 
aub  ritu  item  duplici  rainori  inscribantur  Officia;  die  XVI  Aprilis 
S-  Benedtcti  losephi  Labre  Confesaoris ;  die  XXIU  U aii  is 
loanuis  Baptistaa  De  Rossi  Confessoris  ;  die  XIX  August!  B. 
Urbani  II  Papae  et  Confessoris;  die  XI  Oclobria  B.  loannis 
Leonard!  Confessoria ;  die  XVH  Decembria  &  Leonard!  a  Fono 
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Mauritio  CoDfcs^ioriB :  afligaiitur  aut«m  in  eodem  Kaleadario 
C]eri  RomEtni  feata  S.  Cyritli  Alexandriai  diei  XX  Februaril,  S. 
Cyrllli  HieroBoljniitajii  die!  XX  Martii,  S.  Augustini  Oantuarienaia 
diei  VII  lunii,  et  S.  losaphat  Polocensis  diei  XIV  Decembrie 
Quo  vero  in  utroque  Ealeadario  turn  Universali  turn  CleriRomani 
habeantnr  sodei  lib«rae  ad  nova  U&ici»  introduceada,  eadem  Auc- 
toritate  Nostra  volumus  ac  praecipimus,  ut  Rubrica  Generalis 
Breviarii  Romani  tit.  X  de  Translatione  Featorum  hac  ratioas 
mutetur ;  videlicet :  "  Festa  duplicia  minora  (ezceptis  illis  Sanc- 
torum Kcclesiae  Uoctorum)  et  Festa  semiduplicia,  s!  occursu 
Dominicae  vel  Maions  Festi  seu  Officii  quomodocumque  impe- 
diantur,  ooa  traasferuntur,  sed  ipso  die  quo  codoot,  de  eis  fit  in 
utrisque  Veeperis  et  Laudibus  commemoratio,  cum  uoaa  lectiooe 
historica,  sive  nna  ex  duabua  aut  tribus,  si  tamen  haec  eo  die  fieri 
possint ;  secus  huiusmodi  feata  doplicia  et  aemiduplicia  eo  anno 
penitus  omittuntur,  ut  de  eimpUci  cautum  est  ia  rubric,  tit.  IX 
num.  X,  tit.  X,  num.  VIII :"  poatremo  ut  praeaentee  litterae  Apos- 
tolicae  in  novis  editionibus  Breviarii  ad  calcem  Rubrieae  interim 
appooautur,  donee  accnrata  Rubrieae  ipsioa  correctio  per  Sacrorum 
Rituam  Coagregalicmun  perficiatur.  Haec  praecipimus  et  mau- 
damus,  nou  obstantibns  Apostolicis  ac  in  uoiveraalibos  proviacia- 
libusque  et  ivnodalibua  ConcUiia  editia  generalibua  vel  specialibus 
CoastitutioDibua  et  Ordinationibus,  ceteresque  contrarila  quibus- 
cnmque.  Volumua  autem  ut  praescutium  Litterarum  traosumptia 
seu  exemplis  etiam  impressia,  manu  alicuius  Xolarii  publici  sub- 
scriptis  et  sigiUo  Fcrsonae  in  ecclesiastica  (lignitnte  conatitiitae 
muoitia  eadem  prorsus  adhibeatur  fidea,  quae  udtiiberetur  ipsis 
praeseutibus  si  forent  exhibitae  vel  ostenaoc. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petnim  aub  AnnnloKacatorisdie 
XXVIIl  lulii  MDCCCLXXXII,  PontiHcatua  Nostri  Anno  quinto. 
TH.  CARD.  MERTEL. 


Th«  following  Monitian  haa  been  issued  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  in  reference  to  the  foregoing 
Decree  :— 

MONITUH. 

Nova  Officia  iu  Kalendario  Universalis  Eccleaiae  inaerenda  ex 
Apoatolico  Brevi  diei  38  Julii  1882  (quod  vim  obligaudi  habet 
anno  1884)  asaignari  poterunt  diebus  proxime  inaequeiitibus  vacuia 
in  iis  Ealendariia  particularibus  in  quibus  alia  Otficia  jam  atfixa 
illia  diebus  reperiuntur,  aicut  pro  Kalendario  Urbis  pn)viijum  fuit. 

Ex  Secretaria  Sac.  Jiituum  Congregatiouis,  die  12  Septembris, 
ltJ6S. 

LADBEHTinS  Salvati, 

SJi.C.  Seeretaritu. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 
The  important  changes  introduced  into  the  litnrgical 
Ordo  by  the  preceding  Papal  Brief  do  not  come  iato 
operation,  aa  it  is  evident  from  the  Monitum,  until  the  year 
after  next.  It  eeeme  useful,  however,  in  examiuing  the 
nature  of  those  changes,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Ordo 
will  be  affected  by  them,  to  illustrate  the  matter  practically 
by  taking  the   Ordo  for  next  year  as  it  now  stands,  and 

fiointing  out  the  changes  that  would  be  introduced  in  it 
ly  the  application  of  the  new  rule  if  it  were  at  once  to 
come  into  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  Papal  Brief,  then,  is  two-fold;  it 
establishes  a  number  of  new  liturgical  Feasts;  and  it 
modifies,  most  substantially,  the  existing  liturgical  rules 
regarding  the  Translation  or  Transferring  of  Feasts  in  the 
Eccledastical  Calendar. 

The  Feasts  newly  established  are  the  following: — 
February  9th,  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Bishop  and  Confessor ; 
March  18th,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Bishop  and  P'Onfessor; 
April  14th,  St,  Justin  the  Philosopher,  Martyr;  May  28th, 
St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  Confessor ;  November 
14th,  St.  Josaphat,  Bishop  of  Polock,  Mailyr. 

These  five  Feasts  are  mtroduced  into  tne  EccleEaaBtical 
Calendar  with  the  rank  of  ordinary  doubles  {duplicia  minora). 

Five  other  Feasts,  with  the  same  rank,  are  introduced 
into  the  special  Calendar  pro  CUro  Romano.  But  we  may 
confine  our  attention  to  the  five  above  mentioned,  ■which 
are  established  for  the  Universal  Church. 

Then,  with  the  view,  as  His  Holiness  declares,  of  avoiding 
the  complications  that  might  otherwise  result  from  the 
introduction  into  the  Calendar,  whether  of  the  Feasts  now 
established  or  of  others  that  may  afterwards  be  established, 
the  Brief  goes  on,  in  the  second  place,  to  effect  the  alteration, 
already  referred  to,  in  the  Rubric  regarding  the  Transferring 
of  Feasts. 

One  of  the  best  known  rules  hitherto  in  force  on  this 
subject  is  to  the  following  effect: — When,  in  any  year,  a 
Moveable  Feast  of  higher  rite  than  an  ordinary  double 
occurs  on  a  day  that  is  assigned  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Calendar  to  a  Feast  of  double  or  of  semidouble  rank,  the 
arrangement  of  the  Calendar  is  for  that  year  modified — 
tlio  ordinary  Calendar  festival  being  displaced,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  available  vacant  day.  The  same  rule,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  applies  in  the  case  of  an 


ordinary  double  or  semidouble  Feast  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  Sunday,  euch  &a  Septuagesima  Sunday,  tbe  Sundays 
in  Lent,  &c.,  to  which  precedence  over  ordinary  doubles  is 
assigned  by  the  rules  of  the  liturgy. 

This  aystem  of  tra'ngfeTs,B»  regards  ordinary  doubles  and 
semidoubles,'  it  praeticaUy  abolished  fcy  the  neio  Deere". 
.From  the  time  when  this  Decree  comes  into  operation, 
ordinaru  dcmbles  and  semidoulleg,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
Moveable  Featival  of  higher  rank,  or  of  a  privileged 
Sunday.  wiU  not,  except  in  one  class  of  cases — the  Feasts 
of  Doctors  of  the  Church — be  transferred  at  aU.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  aimple  Feasts  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  Breviary,  merely  a  commemoration  of 
displaced  double  or  semidouble  will  be  made  at  Vespers 
and  at  Lauds,  and  the  historical  lesson  or  leasons  of  its 
Office  will  be  read  as  the  ninth  lesson  at  Matins. 

The  change  thus  effected  in  the  yearly  arrangement  of 
the  liturgical  Ordo  is  of  wide  extent.  This  becomes  evi- 
dent on  an  examination  of  the  Ordo  Divini  Officii  reci- 
tandi,  which  will  be  found,  in  any  year  that  may  be 
selected,  to  contain  a  very  large  number  of  transferred 
Feasts.  Now  every  transferred  office  implies  the  existence 
of  a  day  to  which  no  double  or  semidouble  Feast  is  assigned 
in  the  Calendar.  And  on  every  such  day,  in  the  absence  of 
BOme  provision  such  as  that  which  now  transfers  to  it  a  trans- 
ferredOffice  of  nine  lessons,  the  Office  to  be  read  would  be  the 
Office  of  the  corresponding  Feria,  or  the  Office  of  a  Simple 
Feast  including,  of  course,  the  recitation  of  that  portion  of 
the  Psaltery  assigned  to  the  Peria  in  question. 

The  number  of  days  to  which  no  double  or  semi- 
double  Feast  is  assigned  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar 
ia  as  follows : — 

In  January  there  is        1 

„  February  there  are  17,  and,  in  leap  years,  18 


„  March 

21 

„  April 

16 

„  May 

11 

„  June              „ 

14 

„  July 

7 

„  August           „ 

2 

„  September     „ 

7 

„  October 

16 

.,  November      „ 

6 

„  December      „ 

9 

Thus  there  are,  in  all,  127,  and,  in  leap  years,  128. 
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Kot  more  than  abont  10  of  these  days,  on  an  average, 
are  occupied  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Moveable  Feada, 
with  their  Ootavee,  of  Eaater,  AsoensioQ  ThoiBday,  Pente- 
(;08t,  and  Corpus  Christi.  Thus  we  may  set  down  tie 
itverage  number  of  unoccupied  daye  each  year  at  about 
117. 

In  the  special  Caleadara  of  particnlar  Churches  the 
number  of  days  thus  onoccupied  is  diminished,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  very  notably  diminished,  by  the 
iusertion  of  Feasts  specially  conceded.  In  Ireland,  lor 
instance,  this  is  so  to  a  very  large  degree.  We  have,  in 
fact,  no  fewer  than  71  such  Feasts. 

The  total  number  of  days  in  onr  Irish  Calendar  nnoc- 
ciipied  by  Offices  of  double  or  semidouble  rite  is  thus 
reduced  to  70,^  or  rather  to  about  60,  if  we  make  the  requisitB 
deduction,  already  (mentioned,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  ^e 
Moveable  Feasts,  with  their  Octaves,  of  Easter,  Asceosion 
Thursday,  Pentecost,  and  Corpus  ChristL 

Still  these  numbers  are  no  doubt  large,  and  poaaibly 
that  readers,  viewing  them  with  surprise,  may  feu 
inclined  to  question  their  accuracy.  It  is  useful  uien  to 
observe  that  is  the  operation  of  the  liturgical  rule  hitherto 
in  force  regarding  the  Transfer  of  Feasts,  that  to  so  large 
an  extent  practically  conceals  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Calendar  as  regards  the  number  of  its  vacant  days. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  present  month  of  October, 
1 882.  In  the  general  Ecclemastical  Calendar,  October  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  16  days  to  which  no  Feast  of  double 
or  of  semidouble  rank  is  assigned.  Of  these  but  6  are 
filled  in  our  Irish  Calendar  by  Feasts  celebrated  by  special 

''It  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  require  expltmation  thit  the  amnber  of 
unoccupied  days  in  our  Irish  Calendar  should  tbua  be  set  down  as  TO, 
seeingtbat  the  iinmber  of  such  days  in  tbegenersl  Ecclesiastical  Caleodar 
is  127,  and  tbnt  71  special  offices  of  doable  or  aemi-double  rite  are  cele- 
brated bj  special  indult  in  Ireland.  Why  is  it  that  the  number  of 
unoccupied  days  is  not  thus  reduced  to  66  ?  What  becomea  of  the 
remaining  14  daje? 

To  account  for  this  apparent  diacrepancy  we  hare  to  remember 
that  aevend  of  the  special  Feasts  of  the  Iruh  Calendar  fall  Tithin  octaves 
Buch  as  tl)Ose  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Laurence,  the  AaiiunptioD.  and 
All  Saints.  These,  then,  though  occurring  on  days  already  occupied  in 
the  general  Eccleaiastical  Calendar,  are  celebrated  without  any  displaee- 
ment  of  ita  arrangements.  The  number  of  officea  thoa  celebnted  ia  9. 
The  remaining  5— to  make  up  the  balance  of  14  days  to  be  accounted 
for — are  the  special  Feaatsiu  commemoration  of  the  Paaaitm  of  our  Lord, 
celebrated  with  the  rank  of  greater  doubles,  on  the  five  first  Fridays  in 
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Indult.  Thns,  even  in  the  Irish  CaleDdar,  the  numbeor  of 
unoccupied  daya  in  October  ie  10.  But  in  tiie  Ordo  of  the 
present  year  we  find  that  throughout  the  whole  month  of 
October  there  are  but  three  days  to  which  a  double  or 
Beinidouble  Feast  is  not  assigned.  In  many  dioceses  in 
Ireland  there  are  but  two.    In  some  tiiere  is  not  even  one. 

This  of  course  is  the  result  of  the  rule  hitherto  in  force 
regarding  transfers.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  take  the 
3rd  of  October — the  first  unoccupied  day  of  this  month  in 
the  Calendar— we  find  it  occupied  this  year  by  the  trans- 
ferred Feast  of  the  Stigmoft  of  St.  Francis,  transferred 
from  its  proper  day,  the  17thof  September, inconsequence 
of  the  occurrence,  this  year,  on  i£&t  day,  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Seven  Dolours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  ot  the  extent  to  wtiich 
the  system  of  transfers  thus  operates  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  vacancy  on  the  5th  of  October — the  next  vacant 
day  in  the  month — was  this  year  filled  by  the  transferred 
Feast  of  St.  George  (transferred  from  the  23rd  of  April), 
a  fact  &om  which  we  at  once  learn  that  from  the  23rd  of 
April  to  the  5th  of  October  there  was  not  even  one  day  that 
■was  not  occupied,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  by  a  double  or 
semidouble  Feast.  Now,  within  the  days  thns  mentioned, 
there  are,  even  in  our  Irish  Calendar,  twentt/  unoccupied 
days.  Of  these  twenty,  no  fewer  than  fAtr(een' would  have 
had  Ferial  or  Simple  offices  assigned  to  them,  but  for  the 
operation  of  the  system  of  transferring  Feasts. 

But  probably  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  setting 
forth  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  new  rule,  by  which 
the  transferring  of  ordinary  doubles  and  semidoubles  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Feasts  of  Doctors  of  the  Church)  is 
abolished,  will  be  to  set  down  in  parallel  columns  a  few 
weeks  of  the  Calendar,  indicating  ute  arrangement  of  the 
Offices  under  the  old  ride  and  the  new. 

Let  us  take,  then,  the  ca«e  of  next  year,  1883,  as  an 
example. 

It  so  happens  that  down  to  the  18th  of  February,  the 
2nd  Sunday  of  Lent,  no  difierence  could  arise.  Previous  to 
that  date,  only  tioo  vacant  days  occur  in  the  Irish  Calendar 
— the  28th  of  January,  and  the  3rd  of  February.  Next 
year  the  former  of  these  will  be  occupied  by  Septuagesima 
Sunday ;  and  the  latter  by  the  transferred  Feast  of  St. 

'Out  of  the  20  nuoccnpied  Aaya  in  the  Galendar,  tiie  remaining  7 
happened  this  jear  to  fall  within  the  Oct«Te  of  Pentecost,  or  on 
SundayB  to  which  special  Ufficea  are  Bssigued. 
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Hilary,  14th  January,  ■which,  as  the  Feast  of  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church,  would  be  transferred  imder  the  new  rule  aa  it 
has  been  under  the  old. 

Be^ning,  then,  with  the  18th  of  February,  and  taking 
the  next  four   weeks,  we  find   ikat   the   application  of 
the  new  rule  would  effect  the  following  changes  in  this 
portion  of  the  Ordo : — 
Areahgeuent  of  ibz  Oxbo  tnniEB     Areamoeucnt  of  the  Osdo  mma 


TE£  RULSa  HTTHBRTO  IK  FORCB. 

F«b.   18.  DoM.  3D1.  QuiDBlO. 
10.  SS.  CoTonae  D.NJ.C. 
aO.  S.Agnelu(Jui.  31). 
31.  8.  Andr.  Cotsia.  (Keb.  i), 
93.  Catbedras  S.  Petn  Antdoeh. 
93.  8.  Petr.  DuniADi, 
U.  S.  MatthiM. 

95.  Dov.  Rtu.  Quamuo. 
9fl,  fiH.  LoncsM  D.NJ.C. 
97.  8.  Romn&ldi (Feb.  T). 
8S.  S.  Ignatii  (Fab.  18), 
Mu.  1.  S.  Horcelli  (Feb.  a\ 

8.  S8.     Quinqne     Valnftrani 

D.NJ.C. 
8.  S.  Ba]r(anndi(Feb.  11). 

4.  Don.  4Tt.  QuuwiG. 

6.  S.  Kjnmi. 

e.  S.  CuiiDiii  (Mil.  i). 

7.  a.  Thamae. 

8.  B.  Cataldi. 

i.  B.  FranoiBcM. 

10.  8S.  Qoadrsginta  Hartjrnm. 

11,  Dom,  FiisiOMU, 
19.  S.  Oregodi. 

13.  S.  SeoBDJ. 

14.  PrelioB.  Smii(roiaiBD.NJ.C. 
U.  S.Joumiid*Deo(Uu.ll). 
10.  SepteiD  Dolornin  B.VJ^ 
IT.  a.  FktrtuL 

lb.  Dom.  Fauubux. 


THE  NEW  RChtS. 

Feb.  18.  Don.  9di.  Qou>ua. 
19.  S.  UaroeUJ.  [•] 

30.  SS.  Con>iiaeD.N.J.a 

31.  [FeriA] . 

99.  Cathedra  S.  Fetri  intiaeh. 
33.  8.  Petri  DainiAiii. 
94.  S.  HAUliiAa. 

35.  DoH  3tu.  QnADua. 

36,  SS.  Laneew  DJ4J.C. 
S7. [FeriA]. 

aa  (ForiA]. 

Mar.    1.  [Fariaj. 

3.  SS.  Quinqno  TnlBenm 

D.NJ.C. 
3. [FeriA]. 


I,  QaAdragiDUU»rtjTan 


10.  i 

11.  Do.  PANnom. 
19.  S.  OKgoril. 

13.  S.  SenAiii. 

U.  PreticM.  SangnimiD.NJ.C. 

IB. [FeriAj. 

le.  Saptem  Drdoinm  B.T.H. 

17.  8.  Piitrieii. 

18.  Don.  PlUUBDH. 


To  render  the  preceding  Table  fully  inteUi^ble,  I  shoold 
perha^  explain  tne  foUowmg  points : — 

1.  In  the  first  column  1  have  stated,  in  parentheeia,  in 
each  case  of  a  transferred  Feast,  the  day  assigned  to  the 
Feast  in  our  Irish  Calendar,  In  many  instances,  the  day 
thus  indicated  is  different  from  that  eiisig^ed  to  the  same 
Feast  in  the  general  Calendar  of  the  Church.      For,  when 

Sicial  Feasts  are  introduced  by  Indult  into  a  particular 
lendor,  aa  into  that  of  Ireland,  a  permanent  displacement 
of  the  previously  existing  Feasts  is  frequently  rendered 
necessMy.     The  day  to  which  a  Feast  is  moB  permanently 
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being  thoB  displaced,  should  be  assigned  to  the  next  vacant 
day,  the  19th  of  February,  as  a  dieajixa. 

Resuming,  then,  our  comparison  of  the  two  arrange- 
ments of  the  Ordo,  we  pass  on  to  Low  Sunday.  For,  it 
18  hardly  necessary  to  explain,  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Low 
Sunday  (18th  March — I  at  April)  the  arrangement  of  the 
Ordo  must  in  both  cases  ha  the  same. 

During  this  interval,  however,  nine  Calendar  Feasts 
occur.  Four  of  these  are  Feasts  that  should  be  transferred, 
imder  the  operation  of  the  new  rule,  as  of  the  old.  But  the 
remaining  Jive,  whioh,  under  the  rule  hitherto  in  force, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  first  available  vacant  davs 
after  Low  Sunday,  would  not,  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  rule,  be  transferred  at  all.  When  the  new  role, 
however,  comes  into  operation,  one  of  the  days  thus  to  be 
left  vacant  will  be  occupied  by  the  newly-established 
Feast  of  St.  Justin,  on  the  14th  of  April 

Practically  no  change  would  result  in  the  week  imme- 
diately following  Low  Sunday.  Bnt  the  following  would 
be  the  result  in  the  next  two  weeks,  following  me  2nd 
and  3rd  Sundays  after  Easter : — 


April.    8.    PlTXOOINII  S.  loiZFK. 

0.  8.  OKbtielis  (Mftr.  \S). 

10.  S.  Frigidiuii  (Mar.  33). 

11.  S.  Leonis. 

19    S.  Cntbberti  CHar.  30). 

13.  S.  Herigenegitd). 

H.  3.  Benedicli  (Mm.  31), 

IS.  DoH.ULFoirPAica. 
le.  S.  MMUtini  (Mu.  3J). 
IT.  S.  Rnperti  (Har.  97). 
IS.  S.  La^riani. 
18.  5.  Fianeuoi  (Api.  2). 

flO.  \¥en%]. 

31.  8.  Aoaelmi. 

39.   DOM.   IV.  FOBT  PlIOH. 


ApilL  S.  PATaocnm  H.  Jonra. 
S.  8.  ad>rielia  (Hu.  \V\ 

10.  S.  Frigidiuii  (Uu.  331. 

11.  3.  Leonii. 
19 [F«ri*l. 

13.  S.  Hanusnegildi 

14.  S.  JuBtJni. 

lA.  Don.  III.i>oft  Fakh. 

le.  [Feri»]. 

17.  [airople]. 

IX.  g.  Lueriuii, 

IB.  [F«i«], 

30.  [Feri*]. 

91.  8.  Anielmi. 

99.  DoM.  IV.  Fon  Vi»aa. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  the  eiz  weeks  that  I  have  tak^ 
as  the  first  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  J'ear,  from  which 
the  change  effected  by  the  new  rule  cotud  be  iUustrated, 
the  number  of  additional  Ferial  or  Simple  offices  to  be 
recited  would  be  11. 

It  must  also,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  regards 
Ireland,  a  further  result  of  the  new  rule  will  be  to  bring 
into  more  practical  operation  the  privflege,  conceded 
many  years  ago,  of  celebrating,  througboat  the  year,  with 
semidouble  rank,  a  votive  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Socrainent 
on  every  Thursday,  with  few  exceptions,  and,  with  almost 
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the  eame  exceptiona,  a  votive  Feast  of  the  Immactilate 
Conception  on  every  Saturday  throughout  the  year,  not 
otherwiee  occupied  by  a  double  or  semidouble  Feast.  The 
exceptions  are,  the  Tboredays  and  Saturdays  of  Advent 
and  Lent,  the  Saturdays  of  the  Quatuor  Tempora,  Vigils, 
and  days  to  which  the  Rubric  directs  the  Office  of  the 
preceding  Sunday  to  be  traQEferred. 

Thus,  for  example,  two  of  the  FeriaB  left  vacant  in  the 
second  column  of  the  preceding  Table,  the  12th  and  the 


Idth  of  April,  bappemng  to  fall  on  Thursdays,  the  Office 
to  be  recited  would  be  that  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
This,  then,  would  reduce  the  number  of  additional  Ferial 
Offices  in  those  two  weeks,  from/tmr  to  two,  and  the  total 
niunber  of  additional  Ferial  Offices  occurring  within  the 
six  weeks,  from  eleven  to  nine. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that  as  regards  the  commemo- 
ration directed  by  the  new  rule  to  be  made  when  an  office 
is  to  be  transferred,  the  Decree  follows,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  analogy  of  the  parallel  case  of  the  commemoration 
of  Simple  Feasts  under  the  rules  hitherto  in  force.  But 
certain  modifications  are  introduced,  natnrally  ariHing  from 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases.     Thus — 

1.  A  Commemoration  is  to  be  made  not  only  at  Lauds, 
and  at  the  Vespers  of  tJie  day  preceding  that  to  which  the 
Feast  is  assigned  in  the  Calendar,  but  also  at  the  Vespers 
of  the  day  itself. 

2.  At  Matins,  where  the  Feast  is  commemorated  by  the 
substitution  of  one  or  more  of  its  lessons  for  the  ninth 
lesson  of  the  day,  the  ninth  lesson,  in  the  case  arisingunder 
the  new  rule,  must  be  taken  from  those  set  down  in  the 
Breviary  for  the  second  Noctum  of  the  omitted  Office, 
Among  the  many  interesting  liturgical  questions  that 
cannot  fail  to  anse  when  the  new  Decree  comes  into 
operation,  there  will  be  few  of  more  practical  interest  tbau 
one  regarding  the  application  of  this  provision.  Will  it  be 
of  obhgation  to  read  per  modum  univi,  as  a  ninth  Lesson, 
thu  three  Lei»<m»  of  the  second  Noctum  of  the  omitted 
office  t  The  words  of  the  Decree  are  as  follows : —  "  Festa 
duplicia  minora  (exceptis  illis  SS.  Ecclesiae  Doctoram) 
et  Festa  eemiduplicia  non  transfenintur ;  sed  ipso  die  quo 
cadunt,  de  eis  fit  .  .  .  commemoratio,  cum  nona  lec- 
tione  historica,  live  una  ex  duahu  aut  trihui"  etc.  In  the 
case  of  Simple  Feasts,  the  existing  rule  is  plain : — "  Si 
habuerit  duas  lectiones,  ex  duabvt  fit  una  lectio."  This 
rule  is  explained,  for  instance,  by  De  Herdt,  as  follows ; — 
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"  Quoad  lectionem  quae  pro  noiia  legenda  est,  a  sit  homiHi, 
.  .  .  de  praecepto  tantum  legenda  eet  prima  lectio  de 
homilio,  vel  ad  libitum  possunt  dici  tret  lectionee  simnl  u 
unam  conjunctae ;  Ed  autem  ait  lectio  ti'nplieit,  non  potest, 
quamvis  duas  habeat,  alterutra  omitti,  Bed  de  praecepto  ae 
diutbus  una  eet  faclenda,  et  iota  legenda."  If,  then,  this 
analogy  be  followed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
"  una  ex  duabus  vel  tribwiB,"  the  operation  of  the  new 
Decree  will  manifeBtlT  involve,  ander  this  hefid  also,  a  very 
notable  addition  to  the  existing  obligation  of  l^e  Divine 
Office. 

William  J.  Walsh. 


II. 

Tkstimoniaij  Letters. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise  for  a  copy  of  the  following 
correspondence  with  the  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  which 
serves  to  determine  a  question  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. We  hope  to  be  able  to  put  before  our  readers 
in  a  short  time  a  Decision  on  another  phase  of  the  same 
questioa — Ed.  E.  1.  B,] 

[TbamblatiohJ. 
To  His  Ehikence  Garpihal  Siheoni,  Prefect  of  the  S.C.  of  tbe 

Propaganda,  Rome. 
Most  Euinekt  Lobd, 

I  beg  your  Eminence,  with  your  usual  condescension,  to  rcflolTe 
the  following  doubt  for  my  guidance: — 

My  Ecclesiastical  Students  make  their  Mcred  studies,  sometinici 
in  Msynooth  College,  sometimes  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris,  or 
elsewhere ;  however,  I  often  bring  them  home  for  ordinattrai. 
Now  in  the  Bull,  "  Aplieae.  Stdii,"  in  the  5th  chap.,  "  Su^tewoua 
latae  nenlentitu  Svmmtt  PontiJiiH  reiervalae,"  we  find  the  following: 
"Sutpensioium  per  annum  .  .  .  incurrwHl  ordinanlet  .  .  etiampiv- 
prium  ntbditum,  qui  alibi  tanto  tempore  moratu*  tit,  ut  caMMunm 
impeditntatum  eonlrahere  ibi  poluerit,  absque  Ordinarii  ^u*  loei 
litUrit  teittmoniabilut." 

My  doubt  is  : 

IsL  Whether  in  such  a  case  the  certificate  of  the  Superior  of 
the  College  in  which  the  studies  have  been  made  would  not  be 
BufBcient,  especially  because  it  is  always  certain  that  he  enjojs  the 
confidence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  place,  to  whom  on  the  other  hand 
the  person  to  be  ordained  is  generally  quite  unknown. 
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And  Sodly.  Supposing  the  Ordinaij's  testimonial  letters  to 

be  required,  what  period  of  time  is  referred  to  in  the  clause :  "  Vt 

eanonicmn  impedimetUum  conirahsrt  ibi  potuerit"  inttemuch  as  some 

impediments  can  be  coutracted  in  a  few  da^,  or  eren  in  one  day  ? 

I  hare  the  honour,  Ae., 

i{i  Babtb.  Woodlock, 
Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise. 

The  following  is  His  Eminence's  answer:— 
Ilt.ho.  b  Smo.  Sigkork, 

Alia  domanda  fattami  dalla  S.  T.  intomo  al  modo  di  regolarsi 
qnanto  all'  attestato  che  a  tenors  della  Coetitu^ione  "  Aplicae. 
Sedit"  richiedesi,  percho  on  Veecovo  possa  ordinare  i  Chierici  saoi 
sudditi,  i  quali  sono  stati  altrove  per  qualche  tempo,  mi  e  d'uopo 
rispnudere,  cbe  eecondo  la  Costituzione  stessa  1'  atteetato  dee  esser 
fatto  dal  Veacovo  o  da  altri  autorizzato  e  in  suo  nome. 

Per  I'interpretaziouB  poi  delle  parole:  "Alibi  tanto  tempore 
moratu*  $it,  nt  eantmicwn  impedimenlum  contrakert  ibi  poiusrit,"  con- 
Tiene  attenersi  agli  autori  pid  riputati,  i  quali  ffeoeralmente 
ritengono  che  la  possibility  ^tuncJifad' tncorrere  impediment!  debba 
ammettersi  in  nn'  assenza  per  lo  spazio  almeno  di  aei  mesi. 

Boma,  dalla  Propaganda,  7  Agosto,  1883. 

Giovanni  Card.  Siuioni,  Prefo. 
9  D.  Ahci7.  di  Tibo,  Segro. 

[T.i»8™o»] 
Most  Rbv.  Lobd, 

With  respect  to  your  Lordship's  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
action  yon  should  adopt  with  reference  to  the  certificate  required 
by  the  Constitution  "Aplicae.  Sedii,"  thai  a  Bishop  may  confer 
Orders  on  his  clerical  subjects,  who  hare  resided  outside  of  hia 
diocese  for  some  time,  I  have  to  say  in  reply,  that  according  to  the 
Constitution  the  certificate  must  be  given  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  where  they  resided,  or  a  person  authorised  by  him  and  in 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  alibi  tanto  tempore  tnoratui 
tiV,  tit  eiuwnicurn  impedimentum  eontrahere  ibi  potuerit,"  we  ought  to 
be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  approved  authors,  who  in  general  hold 
liia,t  juridically  the  possibility  of  incurring  impediments  arises  from 
an  abeence  of  at  least  six  months. 

Rome,  given  at  the  Propaganda,  7th  August,  1893. 

Giovanni  Cabd.  Siueohi,  Pref. 
#  D.,  Archbisbop  op  TrRS,  Sec. 
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NOTIUES  OF  BOOKS. 

Tht  Lift  of  St,  PAiUp  Neri,  ApottU  of  Bonu,  Bj  AlTBOn? 
CxpECBr.ATBo,  Archbishop  of  Capua.  Trenalatod  iolo  Eoj^iafa 
bj  Thohas  Aldbb  Popb,  M.A.,  of  the  Oratory. 
It  ifi  matter  for  regret  that  the  readinj;  portioD  of  the  com- 
mnnitj  devotes  so  little  attention  to  the  lives  of  the  Sfunti.  Some 
excuse  there  vraa  for  this  oeglect  in  former  times,  wbeo  well- 
writtea  lives  were  not  easily  procurable;  but  the  plea  has  lost 
whatever  show  of  justification  it  ever  had.  At  the  present  dx; 
excellent  biographies  of  the  most  remarkable  of  God's  servants  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  yet,  sad  to  say,  Catholic  men  and 
women,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  want  of  acquaintanre 
with  some  trivial  circumstance  in  the  career  of  a  fictitious  character 
in  the  latest  novel,  are  content  to  live  their  whole  lives  in  gross 
ignorance  of  what  was  done  and  dared  by  earth's  greatest  heroes — 
the  Saints  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this 
sort  of  reading  lacks  the  interest  of  romance.  On  the  contrary, 
how  much  more  genuine  pleasure,  not  to  speak  of  instruction  and 
wisdom,  does  one  receive  from  reading,  for  example,  the  life  of 
St.  Philip,  or  St.  Ignatius,  than  from  devouring  the  pages  of  a 
sensational  story?  Youth  is  said  to  be  the  season  of  strong 
temptation  and  generons  resolution.  If  so,  what  a  pity  that  the 
lives  of  the  Saints  are  not  more  largely  drawn  upon  to  combat  the 
one  and  puri^  the  other.  For  attaining  both  these  ends  few  books 
deserve  to  be  recommended  before  the  above-named  biography  of 
Rome's  Apostle.  Of  the  scope  of  this  work  we  cannot  give  a 
jaster  idea  than  by  quoting  the  translator's  own  words.  After 
stating  that  the  author  never  intended  to  supersede  Gallonio  and 
Bacci,  he  goes  on  to  say: — 

"in  these  volumes  we  have  the  life  of  St.  Hiilip  amidst  the 
circumstances  and  tbe  men  of  his  time.  We  trace  year  by  year 
the  steps  of  the  way  by  which  he,  who  entered  the  Eternal  Ciff  in 
1533,  a  friendless  and  unknown  youth,  became  the  acknowledged 
Apostle  of  Rome.  We  grow  into  acquaintance  with  the  eminent 
and  holy  men  who  formed  the  galaxy  of  his  disciples,  and  are  thns 
insensibly  taught  to  feel  his  incomparable  greatness ;  even  as 
from  the  number  and  size  of  its  encircling  bodies  we  infer  the  mass 
and  splendour  of  the  .centrul  light,  and  the  energy  of  its  attracting 
power.  When  we  have  closed  this  history,  the  light  from  the 
pages  of  Gallonio  and  Bacci  is  sensibly  clearer  and  more  tender ; 
it  stands  towards  them  as  their  complement,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  as  their  interpretation;  it  supplies,  it  may  be,  a  warp  on 
which  their  previous  materials  may  be  woven  into  a  more  symmetrical 
and  therefore  more  striking  and  beautiful  whole." 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn,  espedally  by  non-Catholics, 
between  saints  who  are  imitable  and  stunts  who  are  not.    No 
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doubt  there  are  vftriona  grades  in  the  quality;  and  taking  the 
distinction  as  Talid  in  this  senge,  the  Founder  of  the  Oratory 
possessed  imitabilitj  in  an  eminent  degree.  Not  that  anj  ordinary 
Christian  may  propose  to  himself  a  career  in  every  respeot  like 
St.  Philip :  bnt  that  the  way  and  spirit  of  hia  actions  are  trans- 
parently clear  in  ererything  he  did.  for  oar  guidance  and  imitation. 
What  seems  most  extraordinary,  is  hia  preaching  in  the  chnrches 
when  as  yet  a  laymui  1  bat  the  ciroamstancss  were  rery  different 
from  those  of  our  lime,  and  the  call  was  onmistakubly  dirine. 
How  his  call  and  mission  contraift  with  Luther's  I  Any  one  anxious 
to  study  the  life  of  a  heavrai'Sent  refcvraer,  should  read  Archbishop 
Capecelatro's  Life  of  St.  Philip,  neatly  rendered  into  English  by 
Father  T.  A.  Pope. 

P.  OD. 

The  Hiitory  of  th»  BUmed  Tirgin  itary.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  the  Abbe  Obsini,  by  the  Yery  Rev.  F.  C.  Hdsehbbtm, 
D.D,,  V.G.,  Provost  of  Northampton.  Doblin;  M.  H.  Gat 
&  Son.     1882. 

Both  translator  and  publisher  have  done  their  parts  to  make 
ibis  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  one  of  the  most  useful  and  attractive 
ever  printed  in  the  English  tongne.  Larger  and  more  expensive 
biographies,  fall  of  piety  and  erudition,  have  appeared  in  years 
gone  by,  to  instruct  and  edify  the  faithful,  and  yet  we  doubt  if  any 
of  them  has  received  from  the  public  the  welcome  which  is  sure  to 
be  .given  to  the  present  publication.  Abbd  Orsini's  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  singularly  dramatic,  and  has  about  it  that 
attractiveness  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  a  good  story 
brilliantly  written.  And,  indeed,  brilliant  beyond  question  is  the 
language  of  Abb€  Oraini.  Perhaps  it  has  tJiis  quality  in  excess. 
Certainly  cme  is  tempted  to  think  that  descriptions  so  vivid  and 
so  picturesqne  are  withal  somewhat  imaginary,  and  a  little  too 
highly  flavoured  with  metaphor  or  other  Sgnre  to  be  accurate  io 
every  particular.  How  the  work  of  translation  has  been  done 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  reader  readily  forgets  it  is  a 
translation  and  not  an  original  he  has  before  him.  Only  once 
does  the  translator  find  it  necessary  to  dissenL  from  the  view  taken 
by  the  anther.  It  b  where  the  latter  states  that  the  Vii^in  Mother 
accompanied  the  women  from  Galilee,  who  wont  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  to  embalm  our  Lord's  body.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  gives  the  Decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  with 
an  English  translation,  and  an  account  of  the  splendid  ceremonial 
which  attended  the  definition  of  that  doctrine.  The  book  is 
certainly  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  Uteratore  in 
these  conatries. 

P.  CD. 
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The  Wag  of  Perfectum  in  the  Spiritual  ^Extrattt  of  St.  Ignatnu  of 
Loyola.  By  the  Bev.  Johh  Cubtib,  S.J.  Dublin :  H.  H. 
Gill  &  Son. 

This  book  must  prove  a,  great  blesnng  to  many  religious.  The 
author  tells  ua  in  his  preface  that  his  Meditations  "  have  been,  fw 
the  most  part,  written  manyyeare.  They  have  formed  the  matter 
proposed  by  the  writer  for  the  consideration  of  the  various  religions 
.  communities  by  whom  he  has  been  invited  to  direct  their  annoal 
retreats,  and  in  several  ofthosecommunitiestranBcripts,  more  or  less 
imperfect,  may  be  found.  It  is  now  thought  desirable  to  publish 
them  in  a  correct  form,  with  some  additions,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  prove  useful. 

"  These  additions  consist  priDcipally  of  four  lectures  on  leading 
points  of  spiritual  life':  1.  On  The  Spirit  of  the  Religious  State;  Q, 
On  belf-denial  or  Mortification  ;  3,  On  the  Virtue  of  Humility; 
4,  On  Prayer,  especially  Mental  Prayer."  The  whole  is  accom- 
modated to  a  retreat  of  ten  days. 

There  are  added  some  admonitions  &ir  the  performance  of  tbi 
spiritual  exercises,  besides  a  preparation  for  meditation,  which 
many,  will  Gnd  convenientas  aregular  form  drawn  by  so  competent 
a  spiritual  writer. 

The  book  is  most  tast«Ailly  brought  out  in  regard  to  paper, 
printing,  and  bioding.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  eminent 
publishers. 

Mc. 
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ON  THE  EFFICACY  AND  FRUITS  OF  THE 
SACBIFICE  OF  THE  MASS. 

r  seems  oot  only  Btrange  but,  indeed,  incapable  of 
satisfactoi^  explanation,  that  the  section  of  theological 
Bcience  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  priests  who  are 
not  professional  theologians,  to  obtain,  from  ordinarily 
accessible  sources,  even  moderately  satisfactory  information, 
IB  the  section  that  deals  with  the  most  practical,  and,  as 
regards  personal  devotion,  probably  the  most  important, 
aspect  of  the  chief  and  essential  function  of  the  priesthood. 
It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain  that  I  refer  to 
that    large    and    complicated    set    of    questions    usually 

frouped  under  the  general  heading,  "  De  Efficacia  et 
ructibuB  Sacrificii  Imssae."  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
even  Gury's  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these — the  question,  "  Quotuplex  sdt  fructus  Sacrificii 
Missae?"  It  is  impossible  to  reacf  his  expositioii  of  the 
points  to  which ^  this  question  ^vee  rise,  without 
being  struck  by  the  marked  absence  of  that  accuracy  of 
expression,  that  care  in  the  framing  of  definitions  and 
divisions,  and  that  general  clearness  of  exposition,  usually 
BQch  strildng  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  learned 
Jesuit. 

"  Fructus  Missae,"  he  eays,^  "  distinguitur  ex  duphci 
capite,  nempe  ex  parte  oferentia  et  ex  parte  vicixvute." 

"  1.  Ex  parte  offtrentu.  Cum  duplex  sit  offerens,  Chrittm 
nempe  et  sacerdat,  bine  duplidt  generis  est  fructus  Missae 
ex  parte  offereutis. 

>  61U7,  Otmvp.  Thtol.  Mona.  Fait  2,  s.  950,  Qnaer.  3. 
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"  Prior  provenit  ex  Chritto  offerente,  et  dicitnr  ex  opere 
operato  .  .  .  Alter  prov«iit  ex  gaeerdote  offerente  .  . 
et  fructofl  ex  opere  operanlis  nimcupatar. 

"  IX.  Ex  parte  vietimae.  Elx  lioc  capite  triplex  distio- 
guitur  fructue  Sacrificu,  BcUicet,  generalii,  tpeaalie, 
tpecialvisirmis, 

"  Fructue  generalia  iUe  est  qtu  respondet  Sacriffdo 
quatenOB  est  opus  positum  a  eacerdofe  prouti  operatur 
nomine  totiut  Ecclenae  .  .  .  Fnictus  tpecialit  eat  ille 
qui  advenit  ei,  vel  illia,  quibue  lacerdot  Bpecialiter  Sacrifi- 
cinm  applicat.  .  .  Fnictufl  tpedalitsimut  ille  eat  qni 
obvenit  tacerdoti  ofierenti  quatenus  est  persona  pricaia 
offerers." 

Now  undoubtedly  the  efficacy  or  fruitfalnees  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Ma«8,  and  conaequently  its  fruits,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  two  sources — the  infinite  worth  of  the  Victim 
offered,  and  the  dignity  or  excellence  of  those  by  whom,  or 
in  whose  name,  it  ia  off^ered.  So  far,  we  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  free  to  stand  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Gniy.  Not 
80  when  we  proceed  to  examine  his  subdivieionB. 

ThuB,  under  tiie  first  heading,  " es  parte  offerenOt*  we 
find  mention  only  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  officiating  priest, 
but  no  mention  either  of  the  Universal  Church,  or  of  those 
atdividual  meinbers  of  the  Church  who  by  some  personal  act 
take  part  with  the  priest  in  the  actual  offering  of  the 
Sacrifice.  This  important  branch  of  the  subject,  however, 
or  at  least  the  former  portion  of  it,  ia  introduced  under  the 
second  member  of  the  division,  with  which,  manifestly,  if 
the  words  employed  by  Gmy  be  taken  iu  any  ordimurily 
accepted  sense,  it  has  no  possible  coimection. 

Again,  although  we  find  under  the  first  member  of  the 
diviBion,a  reference  to  the  priest  considered  at  an  indimdaat 
and  apart  from  his  representative  character — whether  as 
renresenting  the  great  High  Priest,  Christ,  or  as  miaister  and 
representative  of  the  Universal  Church — this  same  aspect  of 
the  question  is  again  introduced  under  the  second  member, 
and  apparently  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 

Ouce  more,  the  second  member  of  the  division, "  ex 
parte  vietimae,"  is  subdivided  by  Gary  into  three  sections, 
not  one  of  which  has  any  reference  to  the  Victim  of  the 
Sacrifice,  although  their  relation  to  the  Victim  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  put  forward  as  the  fundamental  idea  underlying 
this  portion  of  the  exposition.  And,  in  fact,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  plain  that  in  no  accurate  use  of  the  term 
could  this  second  member  of  Gury's  division  afford  room 
for  such  subdivision  at  aU. 
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the  resuhs  actually  attained  through  its  iDBtnunentality. 
The  Bpecial  term  fruits  is  usually  employed  to  desigiiate 
the  effects  of  propitiatxon  and  of  impetration  (the  benefits  of 
which  are  received  hy  creatures),  ae  distinguished  from 
those  of  worihip  and  of  ihankagiving  (which  axe  here  offered 
only  to  God). 

3.  The  efficacy  or  fniitfulDess  of  this  Sacrifice,  viewed 
in  general — that  is  to  say,  without  Bpecial  reference  to  any 
of  Its  special  effects  or  fruits, — arises  from  two  sonrcis: 
(a)  the  worth  of  the  Victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  (i)  the 
dignity  or  excellence  of  the  person  or  persons  in/  whom  it  is 
offered. 

§  2.  The  Victim  of  this  Sacrifice. 
9  4.  The  Victim  offered,  being  the  sacred  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  infinite  in  worth.  This, 
however,  does  not  of  itself  suffice  to  render  the  Sacrifice 
infinite  in  efficacy.  "  Hoc  parom  refert,"  is  the  strong 
expression  of  De  Lugo,*  "  ad  arguendum  infinitum  valorem 
in  oblatione ;  oblatio  euim  non  tarn  sumit  valorem  ex  re 
ohlata,  quam  ex  oferente.  .  .  Alioquin  oblatio  ^oa 
B.  Virgo  Buum  Fiuum  obtulit,  in  templo  habnisset  ebam 
infinitum  valorem."  And  in  this  he  expressee  practically 
the  unanimous  consent  of  theologians. 

§  3.  Bt/  whom  this  Sacrifice  is  offered. 

5.  In  estimating,  then,  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  we  have  to  consider  also  by  whom,  or  in  whose 
name,  the  sacrifice  is  offered. 

6.  It  is  offered,  first  and  chiefly,  by  our  Lord  Himself 
who  thus,  acting  through  the  ministrT  of  the  officiating 
priest,  is  here  Priest  as  well  as  Victim — "  idem^'  as  the 
CouQcil  of  Trent  teaches,*  "nunc  offerens  sacerdotnm 
ministerio,  qui  se  ipsum  .  .  in  cruce  obtulit,  sola  offerendi 
rations  diversa." 

7.  Secondly,  it  is  offered  by  the  TJntverBal  Church, 
whose  minister  the  priest  is,  and  in  whose  name  and  as 
whose  representative,  as  well  as  in  the  name  and  as  the 
representative  of  Christ,  he  officiates  at  the  altar.  **  Ut 
aliquando,"  sajs  Dicastillo,*  "  legatus  alicujus  magoi 
Frincipifl  aliquid  petit  ab  alio  Principe  apud  quem  fongitor 
legatione,    .    .   quia  in  ea  dignitate  et  foco  constitutus  est 

>  De  Euchaivtia,  Disp.  19,  sect.  xii.  n.  8M. 

*SeB8.  S2.  Dt  Sacr.  Minae,  Cap.  2. 

*Ile  Bacrifdo  Mtsiat,  Disp.  3,  dub.  3,  n.  fiS. 
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nt  qaodammodo  repraesentet  pereonam  ejus  qui  ilium  mieit, 
intuitu  ejus  pro  quo  legatione  fungitttr  obtinet  quod  alias  non 
obtineret.  .  .  Sic  ergo  aacerdoa  .  .  exauditur  a  Deo, 
et  impetrat,  non  solum  quia  tanquam  minister  Chrieti  petit, 
sed  quia,  quasi  Eeclenae  legatut  ad  Deum  destinalm,  ad> 
mittitiir  a  Deo  dum  petit,"  etc. 

8.  Thirdly,  in  fine,  we  are  to  enumerate  among  those 
by  whom  this  Sacrifice  ia  offered,  all  those  who  individually 
take  part  in  it  by  any  personal  act,  such,  for  instance,  as 
b^g  present  at  its  celebration^  assisting  the  priest  as 
minister  or  server,  preparing  the  altar  for  Maes,  pro- 
curing its  celebration  by  the  giving  of  a  honorarium  to  the 
priest,  and  the  like.  It  is  in  this  class  we  are  to  regard 
the  officiating  priest  when  viewed,  not  as  the  representative 
of  Christ  or  of  the  Church,  but  merely  as  an  individual. 
"  Inter  quos,"  says  De  Lugo,'  freaking  of  this  branch  of  the 
Bubject,  "  primum  locum  obtinet  minister  imraediatus,  seu 
sacerdos  consecratus  et  celebrans ;  deinde  qui  ministrant, 
ut  diaconus,  subdiaconus,  et  alii  minietri ;  postea  alii  cir- 
cumstantes ;  illi  etiam  qui  stipem  dant,  vel  alio  modo 
ooncummt  ad  oblationem  sacrificii." 

9.  As  to  the  full  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  doctrine  that  the  Mass  is  oflered  (1)  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
theologians  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  All,  of  course, 
agree  that  it  is  offered  by  Him  at  least  in  this  sense,  that 
the  Mass  was  instituted  by  Him  aa  a  Sacrifice  to  be  offered 
in  His  name,  by  His  priests,  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  irom 
His  merits  and  atonement  its  essential  efficacy  is  derived ; 
and  that  by  His  power  is  wrought,  at  the  moment  of  con- 
secration, file  cmmge  of  substencei  in  which  the  Sacrifice 

*Iie  Eachariatia,  Disp,  19,  sect.  li.,  n,  230. 

*  "  Adverto,  qiundo  &d  rationem  veri  sacrificii  ezigimilB  datrai:!- 
toneitt  [Tictinuie],  nomine  deatrucdoniB  nan  Beniper  intelligi  ph/ikam, 
,  .  .  Bed  deetructioDem  vel  phyiicam  vel  humanam,  ita  nt  ex  ri  sacrificv 
tioniB  .  ,  .  habet  ^victims]  Btatum  aliquem  decliviorem,  et  Balt«m 
bumano  modo  desierit.   .   .   . 

''  Apud  Teteree,  quibna,  Bicut  erat  mAgis  freqoena,  aio  etiam  erat 
hm^  nota  esBentia  sacrificii,  invenimua  aliqna  sacrificari  solita  per  talem 
destmctioneni  humanam ;  v.g.  quando  vinum  libabatui  oSnndendo  illud 
ex  crateriboB  in  terram  in  honorem  Dei,  ilia  effwio  dicebatur  libatio  et 
■BCrificatio  .  .  .  ',  q'Jia  nimiram  per  eSaBionem  dtstmebalar  hummto 
Biodo  .  ,  ;  jam  enim  non  poterat  deserrire  ad  usm  hnmanoB  Bient 
■nt«a  :  quod  auffidt  ut  dicatur  hnnuao  modo  destmi,  licet  in  bua  sub- 
stantia non  patiatur  mutationem  substantialem.  Quo  etiam  modo 
sscriflcabant  projiciendo  aliquid  in  mare  rel  in  flurium.    .     . 

"  Hoc  Buppoaito,  facile  erit  explicare  quomodo  consecratione  tpBS 
aacrificetor  Corpus  Christi ;  nam  licet  ipsa  consecntione  non  deatruatui 
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essentially  consisfai.  It  is  practically  this  view  that  findi 
ezpresaion  in  the  fonn  of  intention  usaally  set  forth  among 
the  prayers  in  preparation  forMass,  "Damine  Jesa  Cbriste, 
in  onione  illius  divinae  intcntionis  qua  ipse  in  lUtima  coma 
et  in  ara  cruci*  Hacrificium  Corporia  et  Sanguinis  tui  Deo 
Patri  obtulisti,"  etc. — a  prayer  composed  &pon  the  model 
of  the  preparatory  prayer  in  the  Breviary,  "  Domine 
Jesu  Christe,  in  aoione  illius  divinae  intentaoms  qna 
ipse  t»  term  laudes  Deo  penolcitti,"  etc.  And  not  a 
few  theologians,  of  more  or  less  eminence,  in  explaining 
the  sense  in  which  the  Mass  is  said  to  be  offered  by  our 
Lord,  seem  exclusively  to  consider  the  patt  general 
offering  thus  referred  to. 

10.  But  we  have  high  authority  for  going  much 
farther.  It  ia  the  view  of  many  theologians  of  the  fint 
rank — among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Suarez  and 
De  Lugo— that  in  every  Mass  that  is  offered,  our  Lord,  at 
the  moment  of  consecration,  by  a  present  individual  act  of 
His  will,  offeis  Himself  in  sacrifice  to  His  eternal  Fatb^: 
"voluntate  praesenti.  Bays  Cardinal  Franzelin,  who  also 
adopts  this  view,  "  tn  rijigulii  celebrationibut  ...  Be  ipBom 
Patri  aetemo  offert."  And,  indeed,  it  scarcely  seems  any 
straining  of  tho  passage  akeady  quoted  from  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  understand  it  in  the  same  sense;  "idem  kkm 
offerens"  are  the  words  of  the  Council,^  "sacerdotom 
ministerio,  qui  se  ipsum  in  cruce  obtulit." 

11.  That  the  Mass  is  offered  (2)  by  the  Chnrch,  as 
comprising  all  the  faithful  in  her  communion,  is  to  be 
understood,  not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  the  individual 
members  of  the  Church  take  part,  by  any  personal  hat, 
in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  but  that  the  priest, 
in  offering  it,  acts  not  merely  as  the  representative 
of  Christ,  but  also  (□.  7),  as  the  representative  of  the 
Universal  Church,  duly  authorised  by  her  to  peifwm 
this  solemn  Amction  as  her  ambassador  before  the  throne 
of  God,  accompanying  the  offering  with  {orayers  which  she 

aubstantiAliter,  tamen  destrnitnr  latmano  modo,  qnate&iu  acciiHt  Btitnm 
decliTiorem,  et  tolem  in  qao  reddatni  inatile  ad  nsns  hnioanos  ooiporii 
humani,  et  aptmn  ad  aliog  diveraoi  uauB  per  modom  dbi :  qnus  hnmMia 
modo  idem  est  ac  d  fieret  Teras  paoia  .  .  .  cmoe  motatio  mflwieDi  Mt 
ad  Tenun  aacrificiiun ;  fieri  enim  oomestibila  dtad  qnod  uoa  ent  come*- 
tibiJe,  at  ita  fieri  comcRtibile  tit  jam  non  dt  utile  ad  alios  luiu  niai  par 
modimi  dbi,  miajor  mntatio  eat  qoaot  alias  que  sz  oonuaani  hammaB 
mente  sufficiebwit  ad  Tenun  eacrificiDm."— Dk  Iajgo,  Dt  "  ' 
Diip.  19,  aact.  v.,  on.  6&-67. 

>  Seas.  22,  Dt  Sacr.  Miuae,  cap.  2. 
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has  faeraelf  composed,  and  which  she  has  enjoined  apon 
faim'to  recite,  expreaaive  of  her  wants. 

12.  The  aenee  in  which,  in  fine,  the  Sacrifice  is  said  to 
be  offered  (3)  \>j  all  those  who  indiyidually  take  part  in  its 
offering,  eeeniH  to  reqoire  no  apecial  explanation.' 

13.  It  may  be  intereeting  nere  to  transcribe  from  the 
Ordinan*  and  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  some  few  passages  in 
which  the  offeiing  of  the  Sacrifice  in  the  second  and  third 
eenses,  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphB,  is  men- 
tioned. Thoa  of  the  offering  by  the  Universal  Church 
we  read: — 

"Hano  igitur  oblationem  serritntis  nostrae,  sed  ei 
cunetae  fcanMkie  tuae,  qoaeaamns  Domiue  at  placatos 
aooipiae^"  eto. 

"  Unde  et  memores,  Domine,  nos  servi  tui,  sed  et  pleha 
tea  aancta  .  .  .  offerimos,"  eto. 

And  of  ihe  offering  by  those  who  are  present  at 
Mass: — 

"  Orate,  fratres,  nt  menm  ac  Mttrtim  flaorifioium  accep- 
tabile  fiat,"  etc 

"  Et  omnium  cirefanstantium  .  .  .  pro  (KiibiiH  tibi 
ofierimns  vel  qni  Hbi  offenmt  hoc  sacrincinm  laudis  pro 
Be,  soisque  onmibo^"  etc. 

§  8.  Statement  of  Quettumt  regarding  the  EJieaey  of  the 
Mate. 
14.  The  <^n^tioQ8  of  most  practical  interest  and  impor- 
tance here  discnseed  by  theologians  are  the  following  :— 
Is  the  Mbbb  of  infinite  'or  only  of  finite  efficacy?  Is  its 
efficacy,  to  any  extent,  infallible  t     How  far  is  it  effioacioQS 

>  "  In  hac  re  considenndnm  eat,  hane  deDomiiiB'Uonem  offerentiiim 
dn^Qter  poaee  fidelibna  ottribui  :  imo  modo,  generalissima  qnadam 
ratioue,  boIqiu  qoia  aunt  membra  Eccleaiae,  cayaa  nomine  aaoerdoi  ofFert ; 
eeoondo,  /iptciaU  aliqua  ladone  ao  titolo. 

"Priori  modo  .  .  .  talii  deoomiitatio  .  .  .  non  potest  mmi  &b 
aljq^ao  concuna  actoali  mterno  ve)  eiterno  .  . :  potest  haec  denominatio 
kabituedit  sen  taterprelativa  dici,  nam  hoc  ipeo  quod  allquiB  est  fidelis, 
eeuMttir  conaentire  omnibus  ucrificiia  quae  in  Eccleda  fiont  .  .  ut  mo 


>'  Alio  modo  potest  tuec  denominatia  eaae  aofpa  spedctlio,  et  ne 
Tequirit  aUquem  specialem  concuraum :  et  haec  est  magia  propria  denomi- 
Butio  offerentia.  .  .  .  Nam,  in  moialibus,  qni  aliqno  ex  praedictis  modfi 
COoperstur  actEoui  poteit  ab  ilia  denominari;  aicetiam  didturbomicida, 
qui  eoniolit  rel  eomitatur  homicidam  protegendo  illnm ;  sic  eigo  in 
ptaeoente  dienntur  ofFerentea,  qui  aliquo  modo  coopeiantur  ezterina 
oblationi." — Suakez,  De  Eueharistia,  Disp.  77,  sect,  iii,  n.  3.  [Ed.  Virei, 
torn.  21,  pp.  697,  H.] 
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ex  opere  operato,  and  how  far  merely  ex  opere  operantia  1 
To  whom,  and  according  to  what  law,  are  its  fruits  com- 
muQicated  t  And  how  far  can  those  to  whom  these  froits 
may  thus  in  the  first  instance  be  commatiicated, 
voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  them  to  others  1 

15.  The  undue  length  to  which  this  paper  should  other* 
wise  extend,  renders  it  neceasary  to  reserve  the  examioatioD 
of  those  questions  to  the  next  number  of  the  Recobd. 
When  dealing  with  them,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  throughout  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  three 
aspects  of  the  Sacrifice  explained  in  the  preceding  pai»- 
eraphs,  regarding  it  as  ofi'ered  (1)  by  om-  Lord,  (2)  l>y  the 
Church,  and  (3)  by  the  priest  as  an  individual,  and  by  sooh 
of  the  faithful  as  oy  any  personal  act  take  part  with  lum 
in  the  ofi'ering. 

16.  It  wiU  be  necessary  also  to  form  a  clear  conception 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Mass  as  a  ESacii- 
fice  (a)  of  impetTation,  and  (b)  of  propitiation.  With  the 
exposition  of  these  two  points  we  may  bring  this  paper  to 


§  4.  The  Efficact/  of  the  Mast  at  a  Saerijiee  of  Impetration. 

17.  The  efficacy  of  the  Uass  in  this  respect  is  well 
explained  by  theologians  as  follows: — Workg  or  aett,  as 
distinct  from  prayers  of  petition,  have  not  of  themteltiet 
the  efficacy  of  impetration.  But  they  may  indirectly 
acquire  this  efficacy.  For,  if  done  in  the  service  of  Goo, 
they  are  naturally  efficacious  to  move  His  bounty  in 
favour  of  those  by  whom  they  are  performed.  ManifentJy, 
then,  if  performed  in  suetainment  of  a  prayer  of  petjtton, 
thev  thus  become  indirectly  efficacious  for  impetration. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  Mass.  Its  efficacy  in  this  reroect 
is  thus  explained  by  Dicastillo': — "  Oratio  cum  debitis 
ciroumstantiis  &cta  .  .  .  hahet  vim  impetrandi,  et  multo 
majorem  at  itti  adjungamua  aliqua  obsequia  Deo  Bccepta; 
multo  ergo  magis  si  hoc  obsfquiutn  otnttiunt  aceeptistimum 
adhibeamus  .  .  .  per  iUud  mirum  in  modum  commov^nus 
muuificentiam  Dei  ergo  noe ;  deoet  eoim  Dei  bonitatem  nt 
ipse  vicissim  sit  in  servos  hberalis,  a  qnibus  tantum  ei 
obaequinra  offertar." 

16.  This  point  is  dwelt  upon  with  special  empbasie  by 
8uarez  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  Treatise  on  tho 

^De  &en>!cioMH(M,  Di^).  8,dab.S,B.6L 
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Eucharist:.  One  of  tJieBe  is  as  foUowe  :* — "  Impetratio  pro- 
prie  fit  per  orationem ;  per  alia  autem  <^era  fit  quatenue  ad- 
mnguntur  orationi,  fiuDtque  in  Dei  obsequinm  ,  .  .  nt  earn 
incunemua  ad  id  nobis  concedendam  quod  petimus  vel 
optamuB  ;  sed  hoc  sacrificium  est  magnum  Dei  obsequium, 
et.  illi  valde  gratum,  et  potest  adjungi  alicm  petitioni  sen 
desiderio  obtinendi  a  Deo  c^quod  beneficimn.  .  .  .  Nullum 
(yme  eat  impetratorium  (Klualiter,  nisi  prout  adjiat^tur 
petitioni." 

19.  The  efficacy  of  impetration,  as  thus  explained,  is 
manifestly  inherent  in  this  sacrifice  iu  each  of  its  three 
aspects,  already  distinguished  (nn.  6-8). 

20.  Regarded  even,  if  we  may  use  the  expreeeion,  in  its 
lowest  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  viewed  merely  (1)  as  a  good 
work,  performed,  with  due  conditions,  by  the  priest  and 
by  ihose  who  Individually  take  part  with  him  in  the  offer- 
ing, it  hae  not  only  this  efficacy  of  impetration,  but  also 
the  full  threefold  efficacy,  so  lucidly  explained  in  these 
pages  a  few  months  ago.*  For,  as  accompanying  and  giving 
strength  to  prayers  of  petition,  it  is  calculated  (a)  to  obtain 
the  benefits  for  which  we  pray.  It  is  also  {b),  in  the  sense 
there  explained,  meritorious  of  grace  and  of  glory.  And  it 
is,  in  fine  (c),  a  work  of  satisfaction,  remitting  or  con- 
tributing to  the  remiseioQ  of  the  debt  of  temporal 
punishment  due  for  forgiven  sins. 

21.  As  offered  (2)  by  the  Universal  Church,  that  is  to  say, 
in  her  name,  (or,  in  other  words,  by  the  priest  as  her  repre- 
sentative), the  Mass  cannot  have  the  efficacy  either  of  merit 
or  of  gatisf action ;  for  these,  as  theology  teaches,  belong 
only  to  individual,  personal,  acts.  "  Ad  Ecclesia,"  says 
De  Lugo,^  "  non  accipit  valorem  ad  merendum  vel  satis- 
faciendum ;  quia  Ecclesia  uunc  non  exercet  libertatem 
actualem  in  actu  oblationis,  sed  solum  se  habet  sicut  rex 
qui  misit  legatum." 

The  efficacy,  then,  of  the  Mass  considered  under  this 
aspect,  is  the  efficacy  of  impetration,  "  Habet,"  continues 
De  Lugo,'  "  haec  oblatio,  etiam  prout  ab  Ecclesia,  valorem 
ad  impetrandum;  ad  hoc  enim  non  requiritur  libertas  actualis, 
sed  manifestare  suam  vtibintalem  Uli  a  quo  petit,  sive  haec 
manifestare  fiat  imviediate,  sive  mediate  per  iuternuncium." 
On  this  point  see  also  n.  7. 

1  SuAREZ,  De  Eucharittia,  Disp.  79,  sect,  ii,  ud.  5,  7. 
*See  I.  E.  Record  (Third  S«rieB)  vol.  H,  d.  8  (Angrut,  1882), 
"  Leftvea  from  the  Note-book  of  an  Uld  Tbeologian,"  {lagea  469, 154. 
*Dt  EuckaruHii,  Di«p.  19,  sec  su.,  n.  240.  'Ibid. 
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22.  Ae  offered  (3)  by  oar  Lord  (or  by  the  priest 
as  His  minister)  the  Maes  is  not,  of  course,  in  ittelf 
efficacious  as  an  act  either  of  merit  or  of  satUfaetion. 
**  De  Chriato  certain  est,"  says  De  Ln^o,*  "  non  mereri  Tel 
satisfacere  Dtmc  acta  per  oblationem  nnjiiB  sacrifieii;  qiiia 
niinc  non  est  in  statu  merendi  vel  satisfaciendi."  The 
propitiatory  efficacy  of  this  Sacrifice,  then,  consists  in  its 
efficacy  aa  a  means  by  which  the  merits  and  satis- 
faction of  our  Lord,  consummated  by  His  death  on  the 
cross,  may  be  applied  to  the  eouls  of  men.  As  regards 
its  efficacy  of  impetrationy  the  case  is  different.  For,  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  question  how  far  the  offering  of 
prayer  is  consistent  with  our  Lord's  present  state  of  triam- 
phant  glory  in  heaven,  it  is  practically  the  common  opinion 
of  theologians  that  He  constantly  intercedes  for  us  with  His 
Father*  by  setting  forth  our  wants,  manifesting  His  earnest 
desires  for  our  welfare,  and  pleading  on  our  behalf  by  pre- 
senting before  the  throne  of  God  His  blessed  humanity,  and 
more  especially  those  sacred  wounds  which  at  once  pro- 
olaita  His  title  of  Redeemer,  and  testify  to  the  eamestnees 
of  His  advocacy  on  our  behalf.'  And  that  the  offering  of 
every  Mass  is  accompanied  by  such  an  act  of  intercession  is 
but  a  plain  inference  from  the  opinion  of  theologians  already 
set  forth  (n.  10),  that  each  Mass  is  offered  to  God  by  a 
distinct,  person^  present  act  of  our  Lord  himself.* 

23.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  impetratory  efficacy  of 
the  Sacrifice  as  offered  by  our  Lord,  may  be  understood  at 
least  in  this  sense,  that  since  the  priest  in  offering  the  sacri- 
fice, does  so,  primarily  and  mainly,  as  the  representative 
of  Christ,  the  ta^'ours,  spiritual  and  temporal,  ior  which  he 
thus  ofiere  it  are  to  be  regarded  as  sought  for  not  only 
by  the  priest,  but  also,  and  much  more,  by  Him  whom 
he  represents,  in  somewhat  the  sense  in  which  (n.  7), 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  priest,  as  representing  tiie 
Church,  are  to  be  regarded  as  offered  by  the  Uiurch. 

'7WJ,n.  2S9. 

■ "  8«mper  viTeiu  ad  interpellandnm  pro  nobiB."    Heb.  Tiii.  25. 

•  <>  Licet  sit  ita  sotena,  ita  altuE^  tamen  cum  hoc  est  pins,  quia  inter- 
pellat  pro  nobis.  Interpellat  pro  nobis,  primo  bnmamtatem  aiuun, 
qnam  pro  nobis  aHBumpait,  repraeaeDtando,  item  sanctisaimae  aniniM 
Boae  desiderium  quod  de  salute  nostts  babuit  eiprimendo,  cum  quo 
inteipellat  pro  nobis."    S.  Thomas.    In  Eput.  ad  Hebraeoiy  cap.  7,  lect  *. 

'>  Yulnera  suscepta  pro  nobis  coelo  inferre  malnit,  abolere  nolmt, 
nt  Deo  PBtri  pretia  nostrae  libertatia  ostendent.''  S.  Akdrosius.  I» 
Lue.  Lib.  10,  u.  170. 

*  On  tbJB  point  lee,  for  inataaoe,  Snarei,  De  EHdnarittia,  Diap.  77, 
sect.  1,  n.  6. 
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out  that  its  efficacy  as  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation  should 
by  no  means  be  regarded  as  an  efficacy  of  impetnuitm 
only. 

28.  The  difference,  however,  is  variously  explained. 
Some  theologians  rely  exclusively  on  the  greater  certahUg 
of  its  operation  when  thus  offered  for  the  ^rscee  of 
repentance  and  convereiou,  than  when  offered  in  im- 
putration  for  favours,  temporal  or  ^iritual,  in  any  other 

29.  But  De  Lugo*  explains  the  distinctioD  as  one  sot 
merely  of  manner  or  degree,  but  of  a  special  mode  of  opera- 
tion, oiBtinguiabed  by  its  object  from  that  of  mere  impetra- 
tion.  In  this  case,  he  says,  the  Mass  is  not  directed  merely  to 
the  obtaining  of  graces :  if  it  were,  its  efficacy  would  be 
merely  of  impetration.  Its  object  as  a  propitiator^/  Sacrifice 
is  to  appease  God,  angered  by  sin.  The  withholding  of 
graces  is  one  of  the  ordinary  cbastisementfi  by  which 
God  puniehes  the  sinner.  The  Mass,  then,  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  is  offered  to  appease  His  anger,  and  thus  to 
remove  an  obstacle  which  should  otherwise  hinder  Hie 
operation  of  the  Sacrifice  as  offered  in  impetration  for 
the  giacea  leading  to  the  remission  of  the  sin.  In  sustain* 
ment  of  his  view,  De  Lugo  points  to  the  words  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  "  hujus  quippe  oblatioue  plaeatm 
Dominus,  graliam  et  donum  poenttentiat  j:onceden»,  peccata 
etiam  ingentia  dimittit." 

30.  Other  theologians,  in  fine,  recogniie  no  special 
efficacy  beyond  that  of  impetration,  in  the  Maas  as  offered 
for  the  remission  of  the  guiU  of  sin.  They  consequently 
explain  ita  special  operation  an  a  propitiatory  Sacrifice  as 
consisting  in  its  efficacy  for  the  remisaion  of  ten^oral 
punithment. 

31.  As  regards  the  remission  of  temporal  pmushment, 
theologians  are  agreed  that  the  efficacy  of  the  MaM 
is  direct  and  immediate:  the  debt  due  being  cancelled 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  apphcation  of  this  sacrifice, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  cancelled,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 
gaining  of  a  plenary  or  of  a  partial  Indulgence. 

32.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  addition  to  this  primary 
efficacy  for  the  remission  of  temporal  punishment,  "per 
modum  directae  iohuiord»"  U>e  Mass  is  efficacious  aiso  for 
the  remieaion  of  temporal  punishment  by  way  of  impOra^um. 

■  See  Dicaatillo,  De  Sacrifieio  Mimae,  Disp.  3,  dnb.  1,  n.  26. 
*JJe  EuduiTutia,  Diap.  19,  sect,  ix.,  un.  140,  etc. 
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templated  is 'within  the  arrangements  of  God's  Providence. 
Suarez,  while  affirming  that  it  is  a  pions  and  probable 
opinion  that  the  remission  of  temporal  pnnishment  may  thus 
be  obtained  as  the  direct  and  invnediate  result  of  prayer, 
hesitates  about  admitting  its  tnith.  On  the  other  band, 
De  Lugo,  and,  as  it 'would  seem,  the  majority  of  theologians, 
adopt  the  opinion  as  their  own.  The  question,  however,  as 
I  have  observed,  belong  exclusively  to  another  section  of 
theology.  As  regards  wie  special  question  of  the  efficacy, 
inthisrebpect,  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mas8,it  is  to  be  solved 
by  the  application  of  the  principle  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  :  "quidquid  per  oraiionem  impettvbUe  eet,  potest 
per  hoc  sacrificium  impetrari." 

36.  In  the  next  number  of  the  RECORD  we  shall  examine 
the  various  quesiions  specified  in  an  earlier  portion  (n.  14) 
of  this  paper. 

William  J.  Walsh. 


CLONMACNOISE,  OR  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 
"  Mftjomm  gloria,  postemm  lumen  est." 

I  STATED  in  my  last  essay  that  St.  Ciaran  and  King 
Diarmid  providentially  met  at  Clonmacnoise  in  448, 
and  there  laid,  in  the  manner  already  described,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "  Eglais  Beg,"  or  Little  Church.  Now,  as  the 
account  of  what  occurred  on  that  distant  but  still  fruitful 
occasion  seems  fanciful,  I  think  it  advisable  to  put  forth  at 
once  the  proofs  of  its  veracity. 

I  will  advance  only  two,  as  I  consider  them  quite 
sufficient. 

The  first  is  to  be  found  in  a  Tract  on  the  foundation 
of  Glonmacnoise  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain.  This 
manuscript  may  be  seen  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
is  classed  H.  2,  16.  It  treats  not  only  of  the  foundation  of 
Glonmacnoise,  but  also  of  the  succession  of  Diarmid,  the 
son  of  Fea^ghus  Ceurbheoil,  in  the  sixth  century,  in  whose 
reign  Tara  was  deserted  and  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Monarchs  of  Erinn. 

The  second  proof  I  advance  is  to  be  foiind  on  the  face 
of  that  magnificent  stone  cross  still  standing  within  the 
precincts  of  this  venerable  Abbey.  On  this  beautiful  work  of 
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art,  and  one  admittedly  eqoal  to  the  highest  efforts  of  genius 
and  skill  in  tbia  department,  are  sculptured  man^  8in)ject8 
of  deep  interest  Amongst  them  are  to  be  found  two 
figures  representing  two  men  holding  an  erect  pole  between 
them.  Now,  whatever  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  erection 
of  this  noble  cross  (and  I  admit  it  to  be  a  controverted 
point  amongst  the  learned),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ngnres  referred  to  were  intended  to  commemorate  the 
manner  of  the  foundation  of  the  "Eglais  Beg,"  the  history 
of  which  then  at  least  was  imphcitly  believed. 

I  will  now  leave  this  splendid  work  of  art,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  its  figures  and  history  before  I 
have  finished  my  last  paper,  and  go  back  to  IJt  Ciaran. 

We  left  him  with  the  Monarch  Diarmid,  holding  his 
hand  above  the  King's  hand,  in  planting  the  first  pole  of 
the  httle  church.  Thus  was  commenced  and  raised  by 
these  two  great  men  the  first  church  of  that  group  which 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated. 

It  is  also  stated  in  ancient  records  that  the  King  not 
only  aided  the  Saint  with  his  own  hands  in  the  erection  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  but  also  in  the  construction  of  the 
humble  cell  adjoining  in  which  Ciaran  lived  and  died. 

The  King  was  to  the  Saint,  in  a  temporal  sense,  friend, 
brother  and  father.  To  Ciaran,  Diarmid  was  a  beloved 
name, "  Carum  et  venerabile  nomen."  For  there  was  another 
Diarmid,  and  he  was  his  ^intnal  teacher,  friend,  and  father. 
St  Diarmid,  of  the  Seven  Church  Island,  Lough  Ree, 
in  the  Shannon,  was  he.  He  was  not  only  Ciaraa's 
spiritual  director  and  teacher  for  a  time,  but  he  also 
iMiptized  him. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  an  historical  fact  (and  it 
is  supported  by  respectable  authorities),  it  would  favour 
the  opinion  asserting  Mag  Ai,  County  Roscommon,  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  Ciaran.  For  St.  Diarmid  Hved  and  died 
in  Inis-clotbran,  or  Inchclerdim,  now  conunonly  known  as 
Seven  Chiuxsh,  or  Quaker's  Island.  The  latter  name  it  got, 
because  a  Quaker  took  np  his  residence  on  it  some  years 
ago.  Bathed  by  the  spreading  and  majestic  waters  of  the 
Shannon  in  Lough  Ree,  this  island  adjoins  Roscommon,  and 
would  be  within  easy  distance  of  Mag  Ai,  for  the  baptismal 
regeneration  of  Ciaran. 

I  cannot  leave  this  truly  romantic  and  charming  spot, 
and  St  Diarmid,  without  recording  what  Mr.  O'Donovaai 
tells  us  he  heard  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  these  parts 
when  engaged  on  the  Ordnance  Survey.    He  states  that 
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olveiy  as  the  moon  and  the  otter  golden  as  the  sun.  The 
holj  Abbot  and  Bishop  Finnian,  aiterwards  stated  in  his 
explanation  of  this  vision  that  Colomba  would  be  as  the 
golden  sun,  whilst  Ciaran  Macantsoir  would  shine  as  a 
ffllvery  Hght  on  account  of  his  virtoes  and  his  deeds.  The 
prophecy  was  literally  verified.  These  two  great  and  holy 
men  shone  in  their  day,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  present 
time,  the  one  as  the  son  and  the  other  as  the  moon,  in  our 
collegiate  and  monastic  horizon. 

And  now  my  memory  goes  off  to  the  Angelical  Doctor 
and  the  vision  he  had  in  me  church  of  8t.  Dominick,  at 
Naplea  St.  Thomas  wbs  in  the  habit  of  praying  in  the 
church  before  the  hour  for  matins,  and  the  inars  were  aware, 
bnt  more  especially  Father  Repaid,  that  the  angelical 
received  eih-aordinary  favoura  from  our  Lord  on  such 
occBsionB.  Fra  Dominico  being  anxious  to  witness  St. 
Thomas  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  spiritual  favours,  con- 
cealed himself  one  night  in  the  church.  Thomas  came  in 
when  all  were  at  rest  and  approached  the  crucifix  of 
our  Lord,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  remained 
there  a  considerable  time.  He  was  afterwards  lifted 
two  cubits  in  the  air  in  an  ecstaoy  and  so  remained 
for  a  long  time.  Whilst  the  saint  was  entranced,  Fra 
Dominico  hoard  Christ's  voice  distinctly  saying  from  the 
image: — 

"  Thoma,  bene  acripsisti  de  me ;  quam  recipies  a  me 
pro  tuo  labore  mercedem t "  "Domine  non  nisi  te,"  was 
the  answer.  I  know  there  are  some  who  read  visions  with 
sceptical  and  unbelieving  eyes.  I  know  they  would  as 
Boon  give  credence  to  the  dream  of  Socrates  and  the 
coming  of  the  young  swan  from  the  groves  of  Academus 
and  nestling  in  his  bosom,  and  then  soaring  aiofl, "  how 
she  sang  sweetly  over  him."  As  well  might  it  be  expected 
that  the  un-Catholic  mind  would  beheve  in  the  tale  of  the 
bees,  said  to  have  poured  honey  into  the  mouths  of  infants 
fast  asleep  in  the  bowers  of  myrtles  on  Mount  Hymettas. 

Such  persons,  however,  do  not  koow  anyt  ling  of  God's 
ways  and  relations  to  his  saints.  They  rejoice  in  their  hard 
heads,  and  we  do  not  envy  their  joy. 

I  have  observed  already  that  Diarmid  of  Church  Island 
in  Lough  Ree  was  the  spiritual  father,  friend,  and  teacher 
of  Ciaran's  early  hfe ;  whilst  Diarmid  i^e  monarch  was  his 
temporal  friend  and  supporter.  I  will  now  add  that 
another  Diarmid  was  privileged  to  attend  St.  Colomha  in 
his  last  moments  in  lona,  and  to  speak  to  him  the  last 
VOL.  ni.  2  z 
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words  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel  at  lona  on  tiiat 
meiDOrable  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  June,  597,  wh^i 
Colomba'8  virginal  soul  went  back  to  hie  Creator. 

Another  reference  daring  their  earthly  Ufe  to  Ciarsn  and 
Colomba,  and  I  have  fioished. 

One  day  in  the  course  of  conversation  between  these 
young  Saints,  the  new  church  which  the  holy  Abbot  Mobhi 
had  just  erected,  turned  np. 

Ciaran  said  he  wished  "it  were  full  of  holy  men  who, 
by  night  and  day,  woidd  sing  the  praises  of  God.'' 
St  Colomba  said  "he  would  wish  it  were  filled  with  silver 
and  gold  to  afford  relief  to  Christ's  poor,  and  build  churches 
and  monasteries." 

The  venerable  Abbot  heard  of  what  they  said,  and 

{irophesied  that  those  holy  youths  would  receive  favoura 
rom  heaven  in  accordance  with  their  pious  wishes.  The 
prophecv  was  literally  fdldlled  in  Ciaran's  case,  not  during 
his  eartnly  life,  it  is  true,  but  not  long  after  his  life  in 
heaven,  began.  Young  and  old,  peasant  and  prince,  the 
votary  of  learning  aud  the  aspirant  to  evangelical  prafec- 
tion — noble  and  king — crowded  to  Clonmacuoise  in  search 
of  peace,  wisdom,  and  vir^nity. 

A  celebrated  pagan  poet  representa  the  human  race  in 
anxious  pursuit  of  a  place  called  Olympus,  where,  in  rich 
poetic  fancy,  he  dreamed  there  was  an  ever  tranquil  abode 
of  the  gods,  never  shaken  by  winds,  nor  wet  by  showers, 
nor  covered  by  snow,  where  the  hardened  irost  does  not 
annoy,  and  the  sky  is  ever  pure  and  cloudless,  and  a  bright 
glory  overspreads, 

Apparetdivum  anmea,  sedesque  quietae 
Quas  neque  concutiunt  venter,  nee  nabila  oimbcia 
Aspergunt,  Deque  nix  acri  concreta  pruina 
Cana  codens  vblat ;  semper  sine  nubtbua  aether 
Integer  et  large  diif  uso  lumine  ridet. 

Tennyson,  in  his  King  Arthur,  translates  it  briefly  and 
beautifully : — 

"  Where  falls  not  hul  or  rain  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 

Such  places  the  pagans,  of  course,  never  found,  except 
in  poetic  dreams ;  but  St.  Ciaran  and  men  like  him  did 
eatablish  at  Cloumacnoise  and  elsewhere  not-  such  an 
elysium  as  refined  Grecian  and  cultured  Roman  sighed  for 
in  vain,  but  an  abode  of  sanctity  and  peace,  prayer  and 
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labour,  study  and  learning,  sacrifice  and  song,  in  honour  of 
the  one  true  God  and  the  ever  Adorable  Tnnity,  and  for 
man's  real  happiness.  In  this  old  monastery  of  Clonmae- 
noise and  elsewhere  were  fully  realized  in  the  spiritual  and 
mystic  sense  what  Virgil  wrote : — 

"  CoDspicit  ecce  alios  deztra  laevaque  per  herbam, 
VeacenteH,  lactumque  choro  paeajis,  caneotes. 
Inter  adoratum  lauri  nemns ;  nnde  supeme 
Pluri'mus  Eridani  per  syltam  volvitur  amnia. 
Hie  nianus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  p&ad, 
Qniqne  sacerdotes  caeti,  dum,  vita  manebat^ 
Quique  pii  vatea,  et  Fhoebo  digna  locati." 

Aeh.  tt.,  650. 
But  lot  me  return  from  this  digression  to  the  Saint  and 
the  King.     Soon  after  they  had  erected  the  little  church 
and  cell,  Ciaran  was  called  to  the  reward  of  his  labours. 

In  the  year  immediately  following  the  laying  of  the 
foundation,  a  terrible  pestilence  swept  over  the  land,  carry- 
ing with  it  many  a  young,  as  well  as  middle-aged,  usenil 
and  vigorous  life. 

To  this  terrible  plague  Ciaran  fell  a  victim.  In  the  33rd 
year  of  bis  age  {a  remarkable  year),  quievit  in  Domino, 
A-D.  449,  and  it  is  added  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmaenoise  that 
his  body  was  buried  in  the  "lAttle  Church"  at  Clonmaenoise : 
"  Beati  mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur."  His  feast  ia 
celebrated  on  the  9th  of  September,  each  recurring  year 
and  during  the  Octave,  in  this  Diocese  of  Clonmaenoise, 
where  it  is  a  double  of  the  first  class.  The  venerated 
Bishop,  Dr.  Woodlock,  who  now  rules  Clonmaenoise  so 
gently  and  wisely,  has  through  his  great  zeal  and  devotion 
for  the  Saint's  honour  and  veneration,  composed  and 
written  with  his  own  hand,  Lessons  proper  to  St.  CSaran's 
Feast,  and  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See 
for  them. 

"  Saucte  Kierane,  era  pro  nobis." 

John  Canon  Monahax,  D.D. 
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HERETICS  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

NEVER  was  the  fimdameutal  doctrine  of  the  ReformatioD 
more  clearly  expressed  than  in  Luther'B  daring 
coimsel — "Let  ub  beware  of  sin,  bnt  much  more  m 
laiog  and  good  works,  and  let  ua  attend  only  to  the  promise 
of  God  and  to  faith."  It  had  been  the  fashion  in  old- 
world  times  to  speak  of  man  as  having  the  law  of  nature 
written  on  his  heart  in  characters  which,  no  matter  how 
illiterate,  he  could  readily  decipher;  while,if  a  Christian,  he 
was  over  and  above  supposed  to  become  through  baptism  a 
debtor  to  the  whole  law  of  Christ  and  of  huB  Church.  But  as 
in  dress,  so  likewise  in  doctrine,  fashions  change  for  those 
who  admit  them,  &ad  all  at  once  in  the  returning  lig^t 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  ot  adding  to  the  natural 
obhgations,  baptism  was  held  to  free  the  Christian  &om 
every  law  human  and  divine  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  one  all-necessary  and  all-sufficient  law  of  faith. 

This  was  novelty  with  a  vengeance.  But  novelty  was 
not  the  only,  not  even  the  principal  charm  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  The  unbridled  hcence  to  act 
agaioat  lawwhich  it  sanctioned  and  which  was  formally  pro- 
claimed in  the  maxim,  "Pecca  fortiter,  crede  fortios,"  proved 
unfortunately  a  powerful  attraction  in  the  camp  of  the 
Reformers.  Accordingly  many  joined  the  broad  way, 
deceiving  themselves  and  deceived  by  others.  Soon, 
however,  the  lamentable  eSects  of  such  teaching  were 
painfully  apparent,  and  a  reaction  set  in.  The  doctrine  of 
Luther  did  not  afitord  a  good  guarantee  for  social  order,  and 
curiously  enough,  after  a  few  years,  no  greater  enemies 
of  its  practical  apphcation  were  to  be  found  than  the 
governing  bodies  in  those  Protestant  communities  which 
had  been  called  into  existence  on  the  basis  of  its  advocacy. 
Still  it  remained  for  that  Church  whose  doctrine  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century  what  it  had  been  in  the  first  to  deal  a 
death-thniet  to  this  irrational  system  by  proclaiming  the 
additional  obhgations  which  baptism  imposes  on  the  recip- 
ient thereof.  Accordingly,  the  Council  of  Trent  defined 
that  baptized  persons  are  debtors  to  the  whole  law  of 
Christ,  and  not  merely  to  faith.  In  other  words,  they  are 
b^  baptism  under  special  obligations  to  which  the  unbap- 
tized  need  not  attend.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
reasons  for  this  teaching,  with  the  view  of  finding  whether 
or  not  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  binding  on 
heretics. 
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ChristiMi  times  are  baptized  persona  to  the  whole  law  of 
the  Church.  He  who  nears  not  her  voice  bre^s  the  com- 
mand of  ChriBt,  whose  injunctioa  to  baptize  and  teach 
imposes  a  correlative  obUgation  to  receive  baptism  and  to 
listen  to  instmotion.  Nor  does  the  violation  of  tiiis  com- 
mand exempt  from  its  further  observance.  Ab  a  pledge  is 
not  eot  rid  of  hy  breaking  it ;  as  a  sheep  which  strays  from 
the  fold  but  retains  the  shepherd's  mark  does  not  cease  to 
belong  to  him ;  as  a  soldier  who  deserts  to  the  enemy  re- 
mains a  subject  of  the  king  to  whom  he  swore  fidelity  ;*  bo 
by  Christ's  ordaining,  no  amount  of  rebellion  will  exempt  a 
Cnristian  from  obedience  to  the  authority  to  which  he  was 
once  and  for  ever  surrendered  in  baptism.  In  this  par- 
ticular matter  ae  well  might  the  subject  attempt  to  disown 
allegiance  as  the  ruler  to  renounce  jurisdiction. 

"  Dices :  ergo  oeqne  haeretici  obligantnr  bis  legibns,  qnia  ilU 
etiam  non  Bnnt  membra  Eccleeiae,  neque  habent  fundsmentnm 
fidei,  sine  pro  praecepta  Ecclesiastica,  quae  ad  salutem  ammae  et 
cultnm  Divinum  onlinantnr,  nee  fiinctnoee  nee  vere  obeeiTare 
pouunt.  Heap,  nego  conseqaentiain.  Sapponimua  enim  qoaes- 
tionem  esse  de  hoereticis  baptizatia.  qui  generalius  apostatae  die! 
poBsunt ;  sive  ad  judaismum  siae  ad  paganismum,  ^e  ad  propriam 
haeresim  tranalati  sint.  Ue  hia  ergo  omoibns  negatur  consequoi- 
tia  quia  sunt  vere  sabjecti  ecclesiaeticae  jurisdictiooi :  nam  retiueot 
characterem  baptism alem,  quod  eet  fandameatum  hojus  subjec- 
tioaia.  Et  licet  secDudnm  praesentem  statnm  non  sint  absofnle 
membra,  tamen  aliquando  fuenmt  membra,  et  contra  jus  Eccleaiae 
acquisitum  deliqueruot,  ae  ab  ilia  aeparaado,  aemperque  ad  illsm 
redire  cogi  possiint,  quia  aignum  Bcclesiasticaejurisdictionia  semper 
in  Be  retinent,  et  ratione  illiua  veluti  incobationera  quandam  faaboit 
membrorum  Ecclesiae.  Unde  fit  ut  ejus  praeceptis  obtigentor  et 
contra  ilia  peccent  ea  non  serrando.  Neqne  refert  qnod  doo 
habeant  fidem  sine  qaa  ilia  praecepta  observari  noo  poesimt,  qim 
fldem  habere  poesunt  et  per  illos  stat  qnominus  ood  habeant,  et 
ideo  ex  eo  capite  non  excusantur.  Sicnt  peccator  carena  gratia 
non  excdsator  ab  obligatione  praec«pti  cammunicandi,  quia  potest 
K  ad  gratiam  praeparare.  Praet^nam  qnod  multa  {H-aecepta 
eoclesiastica  possunt  quod  eubstantiam  aerrari  ab  baeratioo  in  eo 
statn  permanenti;  potest  enim  jejunare  solveFe  decimae,"  &c.* 

This  is  the  ananimons  opinion  of  theolopriana  With 
the  exception  of  Tabaraud,  no  one  questions  tie  power  of 
the  Church  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
every  man   whose    soul    has    the    character  of   baptism 

>  Cf.  Perrone.  De  Matrim.  Christiui.    Ub.  ii.,  sec.  1,  p.  188L 
■  Suares.    De  Legibus.  UL  ir,,  c.  19,  n.  2. 
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iB^reased  apon  it.  The  oontroTercrf  does  not  regard  Uie 
right  u£  the  Chmch,  which  a  UQdisputed  among  Catholics^ 
but  the  intention,  the  with,  to  uee  her  high  pierogative 
of  binding  persons  outside  the  Cathohc  communion. 
Oa  tiie  one  hand  it  should  appear  strange  if  the  Cborch 
exempted  heretics,  thereby  conferring  on  them  privileges 
jiever  accorded  to  her  own  faithfiu  children ;  on  the 
other,  little  apparmtlj  is  gained  to  reUgion  by  press- 
ing ike  obflervance  of  laws  on  tiiose  who  are  sure  to 
disregard  them,  particularly  as  the  mischief  result- 
ing among  heretics  from  bemg  bound  and  not  fulfilling 
would  be  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  law  whioh 
establishes  oue  of  the  diriment  impedimenta  of  matrimony 
is  a  case  in  point.  For,  how  many  .marriages  are  void 
amongst  Froteetante  if  third^  second,  and  even  first  cooaina 
cannot  contract  vaJidlyt  ^Tiat  Suarez  holds  on  the 
general  question  is  plain  enough  from  the  above  quota- 
tioQ ;  and  subsequent  writers  have  only  reiterated  Jiis 
statement.  Schmalzgnieber,  however,  and  some  others 
make  excepriona  of  the  impedimentg,  and  consequently  bold 
that  mamages  contracted  by  Protestants  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  are  vahd  on  the  score  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  This  brings  us  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  whether  heretics 
are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  or  not,  they  do  notaa 
a  general  rule  commit  formal  sin  by  failing  to  observe 
them.  Many  Protestants  are  bona  fide,  and  therefore 
ignorant  of  any  obUgation  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church ; 
while  of  die  others  who  are  malajidfi,  very  few  so  mnch  as 
dream  of  an  obhgation  of  observing  the  laws  of  the  Church 
prior  to  joining  her  conmiunion.  So  much  for  formal  sin. 
The  question  of  material  offence  is  not  so  easily  settled.  A 
distinction  is  generally  drawn  between  heretics  who  form  a 
separate  religious  community  and  those  who  are  not 
numerous  enough  in  a  district  for  that  purpose;  also  between 
laws  with  bindmg  force  before  the  formation  of  a  particular 
sect  and  those  simsequraitlv  enacted.  Manifestly,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  heretics  who  form  distinot  reli^ons  bodies 
are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  follows  at 
once  afortiwi  that  dispersed  individuals  are  not  free  from 
them.  We  for  the  present  deal  with  communitiea  and  in 
connection  with  laws  which  were  in  force  before  their 
formation.  Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty:  those  who 
founded  the  various  Protestant  sects  in  the  sixteenth  oeu- 
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additional  objection  that  they  cannot  count  as  the  "major 
et  tanior  para  populi"  Hence,  we  conclude,  the  customs 
of  acting  against  ecclesiadtical  laws  preval^it  among 
Frotestante,  are  uuroMonabU  in  Canon  Law,  devoid  of  legal 
consent  from  the  Church,  and  therefore  utterly  worthleee 
unleas  fortilied  with  some  other  sort  of  sanctiMi.  This 
leads  to  the  most  important  portion  of  our  inquiry,  the 
question  of  per><mal  cotuent,  better  called  perhaps  in  this 
instance  pergonal  dUient. 

Hitherto  we  have  kept  tbe  impediments  apart  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  general  question,  but  as  they  are  specially 
excepted  by  some  theologians,  and  as  the  evidences  whicn 
we  are  going  to  produce  of  the  Pontiff's  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject came  forth  mainly  in  connection  with  them,  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  established  must  henceforth  rec^ve 
special  attention.  Indeed,  the  argument  is  aa  a  /orfiori 
one,  for  the  theologians  who  hold  heretics  exempt  firom 
the  impediments,  do  so  by  way  of  exception  to  tbe 
general  principle  which  they  freely  admit — mat  ail,  vrtsx 
heretics,  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  To  prove 
the  exception  several  argum^its  are  used  to  show  tbe 
existence  of  the  legislator's  pergonal  consent  in  its  favour. 
We  give  the  principal  of  them. 

First,  without  any  corresponding  advantage,  the  Church 
provokes  the  aversion  and  hostility  of  non-Catholics,  by 
branding  their  wives  and  children  with  notes  of  infamy, 
if  she  presses  upon  them  the  observance  of  these  impedi- 
ments in  circumstances  in  which  she  well  knows  they 
are  to  be  totally  disregarded.  On  this  argomeM 
Schmalzgrueber  rehes  for  abowing  that  heretical  cngtanm 
may  be  reasotiable,  if  not  in  themselves,  at  least  from 
considerations  of  public  peaoe  and  conciliation,  to 
the  extent  of  enabhug  the  Church  to  give  ptraonai  taeit 
consent 

Secondly,  if  the  obligation  be  pressed,  then  is  tbe  CSinnA 
the  cause  of  tbe  invaUdity  of  innumerable  marriages  among 
not  merely  mtUa  Me  heretics,  but  even  among  those  who 
are  bona  fide,  and  as  a  consequence  sbe  is  chargeable  with 
all  the  evils  that  follow  to  individuals  and  to  society  fT<nn 
so  many  invalid  alliances.  But  assuredly  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed Uiat  rather  than  incur  such  responsibihty  a  mercinil 
ruler  like  the  Church  sanctJons  prevalent  usage  with  tacdt 


Thirdly,  the  legislator's  mind  is  made  abandantly  clear 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  in  several  places  converts 
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are  never  asked  about  impedimeDta  on  the  oooasioD  of 
beiQg  received  into  the  Church. 

These  ar^ments,  it  will  be  observed,  the  laat  excepted 
in  which  a  fact  is  alleged,  are  a  priori,  and  go  to  show  what 
the  Church  mi^t  be  expected  to  do.  Her  own  declaratione 
conetitute  the  beat  authority  we  can  have,  wheth^  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  pretiimption  or  the  nature  of 
the /act  We  purpose  to  consider  them  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Bboord. 

Patrick  O'Donnklij. 


CHARLES  O'CONOB  OP  BELINAGARE. 

THE  Irish  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  Charles  O'Conor  wae  bom,  and 
towards  the  close  of  which  he  died,  cannot  be  characterised 
as  remarkable  for  deep  research  into  the  domestic  records 
of  our  country.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  Ireland  gave  to 
this  century  writers  whose  work  and  fame  shall  live  while 
freedom  is  loved  and  civilization  endures.  Jonathan 
Swiil,  George  Berkeley,  Edmund  Burke, Ohver  Goldsmith, 
Richard  Brmsley  Sheridan,  are  names  which  pale  not 
beside  an  equal  number  of  any  age  or  nation.  True  it  is, 
also,  that  the  galaxy  of  orators,  of  which  the  "  ever  glorious 
Grattan,"  was  the  "  bright,  particular  star,"  made,  in  that 
age,  the  "  Old  House  "  on  College-green,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  schools  of  eloquence  the  world  has  ever  seen .  But 
we  miss  from  the  literature  of  this  century  that  profound 
research  into  the  ancient,  original  authorities,  the  manuscript 
materials  of  Irish  History  and  Antiquities,  which  renders 
the  century  immediately  preceding,  one  of  which  we  are 
so  justly  proud.  With  the  "partmg  cry"  of  the  "wild 
Keese,"  the  love  of  the  ancient  gloty  of  the  Gael  seemed  to 
have  died  away  for  ever  from  the  land.  With  the  exceptirai 
of  him  whose  name  heads  this  paper,  his  age  can  show  no 
writers  worthy  to  be  named  with  U^er,  Lynch,  Fleming, 
Colgan,  Ward,  Stephen  White,  Wadding,  Ware,  O'Flaherty, 
The  Four  Masters,  Seating,  and  M'Firbis.  Mnch  nearer 
has  our  own  time  approached  the  zeal,  learning,  and 
patriotism  of  those  eminent  Irishmen  who,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  given  to  Irish  History  and  the  Irish  race  a 
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"  Local  habitation  and  a  name  "  in  the  literature  of  Europe. 
O'Donovan,  0' Curry  and  Petrie,  Gtaves,  Beeves,  Todd,  and 
Matthew  Kelly  of  Maynooth,  are  much  more  akin  with 
theae  distinguished  writers  in  learning,  taete  and  feeling, 
than  Harris,  Smith,  Leland,  Brookes,  Curry,  or  Vallancey. 
Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Through  all  the  storm  and 
strife  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  yet  an  Irig  i 
nation,  recognised  by  friend  and  foe,  battling  bravely  lor 
its  own.  With  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  theotrup'gle 
ceased.  The  Celtic  race  vanished,  as  it  seemed  tor  ever, 
from  the  stage  of  Irish  History,  The  perfitlionsly  ^'lolated 
Treaty  left  to  the  Religion  of  the  Irish  people^u  erxistence 
before  the  all-powerful,  butnever  more  misnamed,  "laws'* 
of  the  land.  The  ancient  chiefs  and  nobles,  robbed  of 
their  estates,  were  exiles  in  foreign  countries,  or  ploughing 
for  foreign  masters  the  soil  they  rnce  had  owned: 
grateful,  if  even  so,  they  were  alloweJ  to  hve.  Deprived 
of  every  right  of  freemen,  the  iron  of  slavery  piercing  their 
very  souls,  their  only  desire  seeme  i.to  be  that  tiie  attention 
of  their  tyrants  might  not  be  .drawn  upon  them,  lest  they 
should  lose  even  the  poor  Loon  of  life  in  vilest  slaveiy. 
For  them  there  was  no  hisinity  of  the  past  as  there  was  no 
hope  of  the  future.  When  that  terriole  night  of  despair 
drew  to  an  end^  auJ  hope  pictured  to  wearied  eyes 
the  glim'uering  dawn  bri^tenmg  into  perfect  day,  the 
love  of  the  Irish  mce  for  the  records  of  their  ancient  glory, 
whicij  baJ  see  ed>dead  in  the  dust,  revived  and  put  forth 
again  bud  ao<l  blossom,  flower  and  fruit. 

Ch^'le'i  CConor  of  Belinagare  was  the  most  widely 
kaown  and  Teprcsentative  Cathohc  Irishman  of  his  time. 
He  nto  id  alone' amongst  his  contemporaries  in  hie  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  language  and  literature.  His  judgment  was 
deemed  decisive  on  any  question  connected  with  Irish 
History  or  Antiquities ;  and  the  opinion  of  his  own  day  has 
been  confirmed  by  men  like  O'Donovan  and  O'Ctury  in 
ours.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  II.,  mentions 
that  he  had  been  supplied  with  extracts  from  the  ancient 
annals  of  Ireland  "  translated  from  the  original  Irish 
by  a  gentleman  well-skilled  in  that  lan^age,  Charles 
Q'Conor,  Esq.,  who  with  the  noble  blood  which  flows  in  his 
veins  has  naturally  inherited  a  passionate  love  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  therefore  willingly  assiBte  in  any 
undertaking  that  may  render  the  history  of  it  more  known 
and  more  complete."  When,  about  the  year  1755,  Brian 
O'Couor  of  Kerry  waa  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  the 
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principal  Milesian  families  of  Ireland,  General  O'Donnell, 
then  at  Eilau,  in  Germany,  promised  to  subscribe  one 
hundred  florioB  to  assist  hun  in  the  publication,  if 
Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belinagare  would  certify  that  he  was  com- 
petent for  the  task ;  and  we  find  Brian  O'Conor  expreasiiig 
nifi  intention  of  submitting  the  whole  work  to  C,  O'Conor, 
before  attempting  to  publish  it,  thus  showing  the  value 
set  on  his  judgment  at  home  and  abroad.  Edmund  Burke, 
writing  to  General  Vallancey,  exhorting  him  to  publish  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  old  Irish  Annals,  says : — "  But  if 
any  accident  should  happen  to  you  and  to  Mr.  O'Conor, 
what  security  have  we  tiiat  any  other  Uke  yon  should  start 
npl " 

These  two  letters  from  Samuel  Johnson  show,  at  the 
same  time,  the  celebrity  of  his  correspondent  and  the 
interest  of  the  great  Hterary  Dictator  in  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland. 

To  Charles  O'Conor,  £bq. 

London,  April  9,  1757. 

"  Sib, — I  have  lately,  by  the  favonr  of  Mr.  Faulkoer,  seeo  your 
account  of  Ireland,  and  cannot  forbear  to  solicit  a  prosecution  of 
your  design.  Sir  William  Temple  complains  that  Ireland  is  less 
known  than  any  other  country  as  to  its  ancient  state.  The 
natives  have  bad  little  leisure  and  little  encouragement  far  inquiry  ; 
uid  strangers,  not  knowing  the  language,  have  hod  no  ability. 

"  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  literature  were  cultivated. 
Ireland  ia  known  by  tradition  to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety 
and  learning ;  and  surely  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
who  are  curious  either  in  the  original  of  nations,  or  the  affinities 
of  languages,  to  be  further  informed  of  the  revolution  of  a  people 
so  ancient,  and  once  so  illustrious. 

"  What  relation  there  is  between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  lango^e, 
or  between  the  language  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  deserves 
inquiry.  Of  these  provincial  and  nnextended  tongues,  it  seldom 
hi^pens  that  more  than  one  are  uuderstood  by  an;  one  man ;  and 
therefore  it  seldom  happens  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learning,  which 
boa  too  long  Iain  neglected,  and  which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  oblivion  for  another  century,  may,  perhaps,  never  be  retrieved. 
As  I  wish  well  to  ail  useful  undertakings,  I  would  not  forbear  to 
let  you  know  how  much  you  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  from  all 
lovers  of  study,  and  how  much  pleasure  your  work  has  given  to, 
"  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhbon." 

The  following  letter,  written  twenty  years  after 
the  above,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  the  preface 
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to  the  second  edition  of  hia    "  BiesertatiooB    on    Inah 
Hiatoiy,"  p.  3 : — 

"  To  Cba.bi.r8  O'Cokor,  Esij. 

"  J/og/  19, 1777. 

"Sib, — Huving  had  the  pleasure  of  conversiDg  with  Dr. 
Campbell  about  your  character  and  your  Iit«raiy  tmdertaking,  I 
am  resolved  to  gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  correspondence  which 
began  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and  ended,  I  am  afraid,  by  my 
fault ;  a  fanit  which,  if  you  have  not  fbi^tlen  it,  yon  most  sow 
forgive, 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  yon,  give  me  leave  to  tell  yoa 
that  yon  have  likewise  disappointed  me.  I  expected  gnat 
discoveries  in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the  Irish 
language ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it  wasi  douhtfiil  and 
ignorant.  What  the  Irish  language  is  io  itself  and  to  what 
languages  it  has  affinity,  ara  very  interesting  questions,  which 
every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any  philologicBl  or 
historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leiand  begins  his  history  too  lat«  :  the 
ages  which  deserve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (for  such  there 
were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  habitation 
of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could  give  a  history,  though 
imperfect,  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conversion  to  Christianity 
to  the  invasion  irara  England,  you  would  amplify  knowledge  with 
new  views  and  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  therefore,  if  yon  can : 
do  what  you  can  easily  do  without  anxious  exactness.  Lay  the 
foundation,  and  leave  the  snperstmcture  to  posterity. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johsbon." 

A  well-drawn  character  of  Mr.  O'Conor  appeared  imme- 
diately after  his  death,  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine " 
for  August,  1791.  The  chief  source,  however,  from  which 
these  notices  are  drawn  in  **  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  late  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belinagare,  Esq., 
M.R.I.A.,  by  his  grondson,  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  D.D." 
These  Memoirs  were  never  published.  The  first  volume 
was  printed  in  1796  ;  the  second,  though  prepared  for  the 
press,  was  never  even  printed.  Of  these  Memoirs  the 
author  of  that  very  able,  dehghtful,  and  edifying  biography 
"  Mary  Aikenhead  ;  Her  Life,  her  Work,  and  her  Fnends," 
remarks — "  The  first  volume,  printed  in  1796,  was  never 
published.  A  few  copies  were  given  to  friends,  and  the 
remainder  were  destroyed  by  the  author  under  the  appre- 
hension  that  its  publication  might  injure  the  family.  The 
second  volume  which  Dr.  O'Conor  considered  far  more 
interesting,  was  not  even  printed.  The  MS.  was  burned, 
at  his  request,  by  the  friend  to  whose  care  it  had  been 
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eatrtiHted.  llie  Bnmvine  volume,  full  as  it  is  of  v&luable 
and  interesting  matter,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  general 
readers.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  every  gentleman's 
library ;  nor  in  every  public  libraiy.  The  copy  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  cost,  we  believe,  £21 ;  that  m  the  King's 
Inns' Library  was  disposed  of  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  Library  in  1844."* 

We  do  not  beheve  that  fear  of  injury  to  the  family  was 
the  motive  which  caused  the  suppression  of  the  Memoirs. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a 
change  in  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  author  regard- 
ing Irish  affairs,  to  which  he  had  given  expression  in  this 
work.  For  the  same  reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  having 
adopted  principles  totally  at  variance  with  hia,  he  sought 
in  subsequent  publications  to  throw  discredit  on  the  learn- 
ing and  accuracy  of  the  historical  writings  of  his  distin- 
guished grandfather,  which  he  extols  in  the  Memoirs. 

In  a  letter  to  the  historian  Plowden,  written  from 
Stowe,  Bucks,  in  1802,  we  have  his  own  account  of  the 
suppression  of  the  work : — "  It  ie  true  that,  some  years  ago, 
at  a  period  of  extreme  political  intemperance,  and  when 
the  mrnda  of  all  our  body  were  exceedingly  agitated,  I  was 
induced  to  compile,  with  a  haste  that  could  only  be  justi- 
fied by  my  good  intentions,  the  Memoirs  you  allude  to. 
They  never  could  be  supposed  to  be  a  regular,  temperate, 
and  studied  system  of  histoiy.  They  were,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  historical  anecdotes,  rescued  from  the  libels  of 
such  MT^ters  as  Cox  and  Borlase.     They   were   scarcely 

firiuted  when  they  were  suppressed ;  for,  though  I 
aboured  to  pursue  the  truth,  I  was  soon  sony  that  any 
coj)ie8  had  appeared.  They  were  never  published,  and, 
with  my  consent,  they  never  shall.  The  second  part  of 
them  I  am  very  glad  to  have  withheld.  I  some  time  since 
gave  them,  together  with  the  originals,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  who  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  part  of  my 
grandfather's  papers,  which  consist  chiefly  of  letters 
relating  to  the  transactions  of  the  Catholic  Committee 
during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  They  are  now  in  his 
lordship's  hbrary."  If,  therefore,  the  second  volume  was 
burned  at  his  request  by  the  friend  to  whose  care  it  had 
been  committed,  that  friend  must  have  been  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham. 

The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  D.D.,  was  the  grandson  of 
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the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belinagare.  He  made 
his  ecclesiaetical  studies  for  the  Diocese  of  Elphin  in  the 
Irish  Ludovisian  College,  Rome,  was  ordained  for  his 
native  diocese  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  was  afterwards  parish  priest  of  Castlerea, 
County  Roscommon.  He  became,  about  the  year  1796, 
private  chaplain  to  the  Marchioness  of  Buckmgliam,  in 
Dubhu;  and  it  was  eoon  after  this  appointment  that  he 
caused  the  whole,  as  he  thought,  of  the  impression  of  the 
first  volume  and  ten  sheets  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  his  grandfather  to  be  cast  into  a  sewer  which 
communicated  with  the  Poddle  ;  thev  were  thus  carried 
into  the  LiiFey,  under  the  old  Custom  House.^  He  became, 
in  1799,  librarian  to  his  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
bam,  at  Stowe.  From  these  palatial  quarters  he  published 
five  letters,  or  addresses,  styled  "Columbanus  ad  Hibemoe," 
containing  much  high-sounding  declamation,  some  mis- 
placed learning  taken  from  his  grandfather's  MS.,  and 
papers,  and  much  unsound  doctrine  touching  ♦'  the 
Liberties  of  the  Irish  Church,"  "  the  Jurisdiction  ol  the 
Roman  Pontiff,"  and  " Foreign  Influence  in  the  Nomina- 
tion of  Bishops  to  Irish  Sees."  His  aristocratical  associa- 
tions at  Stowe  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  Dr. 
O'Conor's  national  sympathies.  It  is  noteworthy,  too, 
that  his  objections  to  the  method  of  appointment  to  Irisli 
Sees  were  not  made  pubHc  until  all  hope  of  the  expected 
succession  of  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  D.D.,  to  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  French,  as  Bishop  of  Elphin,  had  been  lost 

Dr.  O'Conor  dedicates,  by  permission,  the  fifth  of  lu8 
Columbanian  Addresses  to  his  noble  patron,  the  Marquis 
of  Buckinghara.  He  there  flatteringly,  but  falsely,  says 
that  his  "  Lordship's  name  is  justly  respected  by  every 
description  of  persons  in  his  {Dr.  0  Conor's)  native 
countiy."  He  elsewhere  compares  him  with  "  the  greatest 
man  his  native  country  ever  prodflced,"  viz.^ — -the  Duke  of 
Ormoud.'  Now,  unfortunately,  the  verdict  of  histo^  varies 
very  much  from  this  flattery  of  the  Stowe  librarian. 
There  never  was  in  Ireland  a  viceroy  so  unpopular  and 
detested  as  the  Marqnis  of  Buckingham.     Dunng  his  vice- 

'  Plowden. 

'  ColumbannB  ftd  HibemoB,  No.  2,  p.  263.  One  of  the  great  hirto- 
ricBl  feats  of  "  Columbanus  "  was  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  ''  the  nnkiitd 
deserter  of  lojral  men  "  from  the  "  c&lomnies  "  of  French,  Plowden,  and 
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royalty,  as  before  and  after  it,  the  Irish  Government  was 
carried  on  by  a  system  of  notorions  and  ehamelesB  corrup- 
tion. One  of  the  moat  scandalous  arts  practised  to 
maintain  ministerial  m^orities  ■was  the  payment  of  large 
bribes  to  Members  of  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  salaries, 
places,  and  pensions.  Not  even  the  scathing  denunciations 
of  Grattan,  sustained  as  he  was  by  some  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  the  time,  could  purify  from  its  own  cor- 
mption  the  Parliament  whose  external  independence  he  had 
80  gloriously  won.  But  the  incomparable  orator  has  left 
on  the  page  of  history  this  inimitable  picture  of  Dr. 
O'Conor's  great  benefactor  of  his  native  country,  drawn 
while  Lord  Buckingham  still  ruled  in  Dublin  Castle. 

"  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  your  Reformer.  This 
was  the  man ;  vou  remember  hia  entry  into  the  capital, 
trampling  on  tbe  hearse  of  the  Dnke  of  Rutland,  and 
seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  public  credtdity ;  on 
one  side  fallacious  hope,  and  on  the  other  many-mouthed 
professions ;  a  figure  with  two  iaces — one  turned  to 
the  treasury  and  the  other  presented  to  the  people,  and 
with  a  doubtful  tongue  speaking  contradictory  languages. 

This  minister  abghts ;  justice  looks  up  to  him  with 
empfy  hopes,  and  peculation  faints  with  idle  alarms.  He 
finds  the  city  a  prey  to  on  unconstitutional  police — he 
continues  it.  He  finds  the  country  overburthened  with  a 
shameful  pension  list — he  increases  it.  He  finds  the  House 
of  Uommons  swarming  with  placemen — he  multiplies 
them.  He  finds  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  increased  to 
prevent  a  pension — he  grants  a  pension.  He  finds  the 
Kingdom  drained  by  absentee  employment,  and  by  com- 
pensatione  to  buy  them  home — he  gives  the  best  reversion 
in  the  country  to  an  absentee,  hia  brother.  He  finds  the 
Government  at  different  times  had  disgraced  itself  by 
orest^'ng  sinecures  to  gratify  corrupt  affection — he  makes 
two  Commieeionem  of  the  Rolls,  and  gives  one  of  them  to 
another  brother.  He  finds  the  second  couneiJ  to  the  com- 
missioners put  down  because  useless — he  revives  it.  He 
finds  the  boards  of  accounts  and  stamps  annexed  by 
public  compact — he  divides  them.  He  finds  three  reeolu 
tione  declaring  that  seven  commissioneis  are  sufficient — he 
makes  nine.  He  finds  the  country  has  suffered  by  som 
peculations  in  the  ordnance — he  increases  the  salaries  of 
gfficers,  and  gives  the  places  to  members  of  Parliament." ' 
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At  the  end  he  was  forced  to  resign  the  Government,  and 
to  Bteiil  away  from  Dublin  like  an  absconding  debtor. 

It  was  under  such  patronage  that  Doctor  O'Conor 
learned  to  discredit  the  acquirements  and  judgment  of  his 
famous  grandfather ;  to  league  himself  with  his  "  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  of  Lincoln's-lnn-Fields,"  and 
BerringtoD  and  Wilkee,  and  "  the  Board  of  Bntish 
('atholic's,''  in  supporting  the  veto,  attacking  Dr.  Milner, 
and  denouncing  the  ■*  ultramontauism "  of  the  Irish 
Bishops.  Id  such  influences,  too,  will  be  found,  we  think, 
the  true  catiHc  of  the  suppression  and  destruction  of  the 
Memoirs  of  his  grandfather. 

We  intend  in  a  future  number  to  give  some  cnrions 
examples  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conors  estimation  of  the 
histoncal  ability  and  credit  of  Charles  O'Conor,  before  and 
after  the  Rev,  Doctor  had  become  the  protege  of  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  with  a  few 
strange  views  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  shown  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  by  the  same  learned  librarian  from 
his  retreat  at  Stowe. 

J.  J.  Kelly. 


THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS. 


0\  THE  Telephone  in  relation  to  the  Sacrajcest  op 
Penance. 

Dr*r  Sir, — Tn  the  last  issue  of  the  Record,  an  inquiry  of  a 
most  interesting  character,  rcgardiDg  the  validity  of  sacramenta! 
absnlntioa  through  the  Telephone  as  a  medium,  was  instituted  by 
oneof  yourcorrespondents.  Thequestion  is  for  the  moment  a  purely 
speculative  one ;  but,  as  it  may  some  day  or  other  become  wj 
practical,  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  fully  inrestigated  in  tto 
pages  of  the  Ef.oord.  The  writer  divided  the  inquiry  into  titree 
parts.  In  the  first  of  these  he  solved  the  somewhat  similar  qnee- 
lion  regarding  the  validity  of  sacramental  absolution  "into- 
ahscntcs,"  in  the  negative  ;  adducing  in  support  of  this  view  the 
coudemoation  of  the  affirmative  opinion  by  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
A.D.  1002,  and  the  other  arguments  usually  put  forward  by  moral 
theologians.  In  the  second,  he  laid  down  the  usual  principles  of 
theology  concerning  the  necessity  of  at  least  a  moral  presence  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent.    Since  the  words  of  abeolati<Hi  most  b« 
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MUn  ptrcqiere,  nan  Tidentnr  simptioitcr  abiwi  itonliter  >b  mTi- 
CMH :  hiKi  tamen  vidctur  nimu  eztansDin ;  nam  cattmn  sat  bs 
poue  videra  ritnplicilcr  Bbsentem,  neqna  tuBcn  poasnn  rinpUdter 
abwnUm  absolTNT,  ideoqae  T«nb.  meitto  doUtst  m  eeaiMifr 
moralitsr  pniMeiiB,  ai  nd  Tiginti  puaM  dietet.  Itaqnt  vidatar 
reqairi  nt  pooaiot,  pront  ordiDftri«  At,  mutaum  inter  ae  aermoDan 


Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  tbia  tottlBieajr;  he  agun 
and  again  appeate  to  dsstanGe  u  a  taal  o<  moral  preaa&ee.  and 
tbongfa  tbera  can  be  do  reasonable  donbt  that  ha  ia  apeakiog  of 
the  unaided  aatural  powen  of  tba  aenaea,  stiU  be  easts  bis  lot  with 
the  other  gnat  theok^iana,  and  rejeota  tbe  priociide  that  a  prieet 
oagbt  to  abaoWe  a  panitcat  who  is  percqitible  by  any  one  of  tba 
aeoMS,  lines  be  aajs:-—"  Ceitnm  est  me  po«e  Tidwe  aimpliciter 
absentem,  neque  tamen  poseum  aimpliciter  abaantam  abaolTere." 

Not  lesi  dear  and  explicit  U  tbe  teaching  of  Si  Alphencoa 
himaelf,  wboee  opiuimM,  appi-ored  of  by  the  Chnroh,  bare 
greatar  weight  ^ao  tboae  of  any  other  moral  tfaecrfogiao 
wbow  anthoritj  might  be  qnoted.  In  bia  Lib.  ri..  Tract,  i*.. 
Num.  4flO,  De  Poan.,  S.  Alpb.  aaya:— "  Beq«intar^tar  nt  forma 
a  Con&asaria  voce  profaratnr,  et  nt  poenitena  ibi  tnttc  moraliter 
ait  praesens.  Haec  antem  moralis  praeiantia  repntator  ilia,  intra 
quam  bomines  commnni  voce,  quamna  altiori,  loqni  poaannt  et 
aoleot,  ut  dicuot  Spor.  Tamb.  H0I2.  Elbel  qui  cum  8por.  et  alita, 
addit  lalem  praeaentiam  posee  extendi  ad  30  circitar  paane,  prae- 
sartiiB  ubi  poenitene  nondum  eat  egreaaua  ab  agpacto  Confesaarii. 
,     .  Merito  antem  Tamb.  non  ajqirobat  Leandnun,  qui  dieit 

satia  ewB  ad  praaaentiam  moralem,  ai  laeerdoi  vidiaf  pomitemltm, 
ant  alio  anuK  ptrapiat :  praesentia  enim  pro  abaolutioDe  majnem 
propinquitatem  reqnirit,  quam  pro  audienda  eoncione  ret  nusaa." 

Here  the  holy  and  eminent  Doctor  laya  down  tbe  rule  of  the 
moral  presence ;  be  Bays,  it  is  that  within  which  men  can  and 
are  wont  to  qieak  in  ordinary  converaation,  though  in  a  somewhat 
londar  tone  of  voice  ;  aad  be  adds,  some  extend  it  to  as  many  as  30 
pacaa,  eapecially  in  the  case  when  the  penitent  is  still  ander  the  eyes 
of  the  confessor.  He  next  disproves  the  opinion  of  Leander.  who 
says  it  ia  sufficient  for  this  moral  presence  if  the  priest  <xn  see  the 
penitent,  or  perceive  him  by  some  other  sense ;  for,  adds  St 
Atphonsus,  the  presence  for  absolation  demands  greats  at  eloser 
proximity  than  is  requisite  for  bearing  Mass  or  a  sermon.  Ebe- 
where.he  rejects  the  opinion  of  Lugo  and  Kscobar,  who  maintam 
that  a  distance  of  SO  paces  from  the  multitude  of  tboae  who  are 
actually  assisting  at  3dass  would  not  prevent  a  person  from  being 
morally  present  with  them,  and  thereby  validly  assisting  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  Wa  know,  therefore,  how  narrow  are  the  limits 
of  the  moral  presence  which  St.  Alphonsns  doMUS  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  tbe  sacramental  afaaotution. 

A  dfflcnlty  would  seem  to  ariae  from  the  words  which  imme- 
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diately  follow  ttoae  already  qnotod ;  but  it  is  Viersfy  ftptwnnL.  ,  . 
"  Uode  cenaet  Tamb.  fuod  si  qoii  aliqiuuido  eon  pouit  nisi  a  longe 
^>solTi,  puta  si  rau^t  e  teob),  Ctiuc  alwolatio  sub  coDdltione  daada 
«aaet."  The  phrase  "  a  knge"  woaM  wem  to  be  applicable  to  a 
iBBch  greater  diBtaace,  in  which  ease  the  abiolutioB  shoi^  be|^t*«B 
«i(i  etmditione.  However,  it  is  manileat  that  the  phrase  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  entire  ooatexi,  and  then  its  ateami^ 
becomes  olear. 

Moreover,  St.  Alphonsus  ia  oaty  giving  the  opinios  of  Tamb,  ^ 
ftod  it  may  be  as  weU  to  see  what  this  gctat  theologian  has  to  tay 
on  the  matter. 

In  hia  Lib.  v.  De  Poen.  cap.  ii.,  Num.  10,  after  giving  the 
opinion  of  Leander,  Ochag.  Diana,  and  others  of  the  "  Scbtrik 
benignior,"  he  continues,  "  Z^iina  displicet  ntihi,  et  fort«etiaKa  aliis, 
qnod  tertio  superftddit,  satii  ease  ad  praesentiam  banc  uoraleni,  ■ 
aaoexdoe  videat  poeiBtentera.  Hoc  valde  difficile  eat.  Nutnquid  ai 
mens  poenitens  post  eonfessa  peccata  abeat  ab  extremo  sMgoM 
cujocpiam  Ecelesise  ad  aliud  extremum,  quantum  sailidt  a  meit 
oculis  videri  etiam  commode  poeset,  valide  ^o  Ulum  abiolvam  ? 
Erit  haec  praeaentia  QioraJia  pro  audienda  condooe,  imo  eliara  po 
assistentia  miuae,  quando  tamplnm  pleDum  est  audientibua,  quia 
ounes  faciunt  unum  populam  rite  mieeaa  aasistentem  ;  at  etrU 
praeaentia  taorahs  non  erit  pto  absolutione,  quae  msjwam  pirqnn- 
quitateol  teqiirit,  nempe  Ulam  quae  est  in  judice,  mm  rMm  quo- 
nodoeumque,  sed  ex  dementis  Vill.,  Ut  diximus,  reum  prM> 
■entem  condemnaate  vd  absolvente.  fioquae  tandem  eat  haac? 
Profecto  ilia  qua  soleat  oommuni  voee,  etiam  aliqtianto  altiora, 
buminee  cum  homioibus  loqui.  Haeo  enim  eM  praescntia  moralis, 
propria  hujiis  sacramenti  institntd  per  moduu  judicii  humaoi. 

"  Seounde,  examini,  ac  aapientnm  judicto,  aubmitto  Ulud  de 
viginti  paesibus ;  ai  enitn  diatanda  ejoimodiittdioetur  a  SBp)«at%U8 
oBse  apto,  at,  moda  dido,  homiaea  loquantnr,  apta  judieetnr  et 
hie ;  aecua  tuM  item.  £x  iis  quae  dicta  sunt,  potest  solvi  ilia  oon^ 
munis  qaaestio  de  eo  eacerdote,  qui  lethaliter  vulnerMum  in  via 
veUet  absolvere  a  fenestra  ob  perionlnm,  ne  sine  abaoluti(»ie  m<»iatnr 
vulneratuB. 

"DicoMiim  valide  etlkitepoaae,  si  parom  fenestra  diotet,  «xj^ 
c*ndo  hoc  (parom  distet)  eo  modo,  <^ao  jamjanl  dictum  est,  secus  ex 
ae  oon  posse.  Dico  ex  tt,  nam  bio  et  similes  casus  itlud  proprium 
babeot,  ut  si  tibi  apparent  fmastra  aliqoanto  attiur,  ita  ut  dabins 
■13  depraeseatiadebita,  tune  quanta  potea  oententione  vocisy  muf- 
bundum  absalvas,  sub  oenditione  tamen,  ut  in  limilibos  dnbiU  fieri 
posse  diximos." 

From  this  testimony  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  extent  utA 
meaning  of  the  '■  a  longe  "  of  St.  Alpbi»sua.  It  is  the  "  parum 
distet "  of  Tamb.,  at  whiek  distance  meo  are  wont  to  speak  to  oite 
another,  not  by  tha  aid  of  trumpet  or  telephone,  but  "  commnni 
voce,  etiam  aliquasto  altiore."    This  may  not,  indeed,  be  a  baid- 
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ftod-fast  Use  for  aD  eases,  cmiaeqnetitlj  Tamb.)  lesTes  the  wIm 
to  judge  whether  or  Dot  it  may  be  extended  to  the  90  pacei ; 
if  they  think  this  distoDce  is  such  that  men  are  wont  to  speak  at  it, 
"  modo  dicto "  or  "  communi  race  altiorc,"  then  let  it  be  set 
down  as  sufficient  to  determine  the  necessary  moral  presence^  bnt 
otherwise  not  so.  It  is  within  those  lines  that  the  priest  is  to 
absolve  the  man  who  is  mortally  wounded  on  the  wayside ;  bnt  if 
he  should  doubt  lest  his  window  was  somewhat  more  than  the  20 
paees,  so  that  there  will  be  a  donbt  as  to  the  due  presence,  let  bini 
give  the  penitent  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  absolTe  him  nA 
condition  e. 

[  might  still  quote  other  important  passages  from  the  worki  of 
some  of  the  greatest  theologians,  as  Sporer,  Elbel,  Holzm,  &c.,  all 
of  whom  reject  the  principle  that  commanication  or  interconrM 
through  some  one  sense  sufficiently  establishes  the  mon.\  presence 
between  priest  and  penitent  necessary  for  the  valid  admioistimtioa 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

No  doubt,  as  the  writer  of  the  Inquiry  states  under  No.  K, 
second  part,  absolution  may  be  given  with  a  single  form  to  a  whole 
nultitnde  of  people  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  a  case  of  neces- 
sity— v.g.,  in  a  shipwreck,  or  fire,  or  to  soldiers  on  the  eve  <^ 
battle,  &c. ;  end  no  doubt  many  thus  absolved  would  be  a  conn- 
derable  distance  from  the  priest,  certunly  farther  than  the  20  paces, 
and  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing  and  out  of  Bight.  But 
theologians  consider  this  case  and  say  that  the  grouping  tt^ether  of 
a  multitude  in  one  body  constitntes  the  same  moi«]  presence  kx 
all,     "  Quia,"  says  Tamb,, "  omnes  facinnt  unnm  populnm." 

No  doubt,  also,  the  ar^ment  taken  from  the  defect  of  the  doe 
materia proxima  would  not  bold  with  regard  to  the  telephone.  Bnt 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  :t  is  very  strong  as  against  the  validi^  of 
absolution  at  a  distance  throagh  letter  or  otherwise;  and  Snares, 
when  introducing  it,  says  of  it : — "  Tertio  potest  addi  prob«biliUT 
mtio  ilia,  c]uae  deeumitur  ex  parte  materiae  proximae." 

What  is  said  of  the  form  of  absolution  relative  to  the  telephone 
is,  as  is  manifest  from  the  preceding  remarks,  all  denied.  For 
valid  absolution  the  priest  must  prononoce  the  words  of  the  form 
orally,  and  under  such  circmustiinces  that,  according  to  human 
estimation,  the  words  are  considered  to  fall  upon  the  penitent  who 
should  be  morally  present  to  the  speaker. 

It  is  denied  that,  according  to  human  estim&tjon,  and  espe- 
cially according  to  the  opinion  of  theologians  and  tbe  princij^n  of 
thecJogy,  the  telephone  communicates  or  establishes  the  necessary 
moral  presence  ;  and  the  contradictory  proposition  remains  to  he 
proved. 

A  proof  is,  indeed,  given  from  the  case  of  a  miperior  who 
shonld  give  an  order  viva  noct  through  the  telephone  to  his  subjed; 
"  the  superior's  words  would  certainly  be  held  to  fall  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  affect  him  as  individually  aud  dirsctly,  and  as  mndi  to 
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determine  his  conduct,  sb  though  the  order  were  spoken  close  at 
hand."  Certainly ;  and  so  would  the '  order  of  a  superior 
delivered  by  letter ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  make 
the  subject  morally  present.  Moreover,  as  I  stated  before,  the 
same  degree  of  moral  presence  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
different  acta  :  should  the  superior  in  the  preceding  case  speak  to 
a  multitude  some  thousands  of  yards  from  him  through  a 
powerful  speaking-trumpet,  his  words  would  evidently  fall  upon 
them  and  certainly  determine  their  conduct  or  line  of  action. 
Would  sacrameDtal  absolution  given  under  such  circumstances  be 
valid  ?  The  answer  would  be  that  it  is  a  very  doubtful  case  at 
most,  and  if  given  should  be  given  tub  conditione.  'I'his,  of  itself, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  parity  between  the  cases,  and 
that  an  argument  cannot  be  founded  thereon. 

A  second  case  is  given  of  a  deaf  priest  in  one  room  and  the 
penitent  in  another  adjoining,  and  if  by  means  of  a  long  speaking* 
tube  the  priest  hears  the  penitent's  voice  no  one  would  doubt  that 
the  priest  could  validly  absolve.  Certainly  not,  because  they  are 
morally  present,  and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  the  priest  requires 
the  speaking-tube  at  all,  and  as  Lugo  has  it — "  Institutio  sacra- 
ment! oon  debebat  descendere  ad  casus  adeo  particnlarcs,  et 
extrsordlnartas." 

This  point  is  further  illustrated  by  an  example  taken  from  the 
sense  of  sight.  *'  Theologians  aay  that  in  an  ui^eut  necessity  abso- 
InlioQ  may  be  given  at  least  tub  eonditione,  to  one  who  is  visible  at 
some  considerable  distance.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  very  short- 
aighted  priest  is  told  there  is  a  Catholic  man  seen  off  the  coast 
drowning  in  the  sea.  The  priest  cannot  see  so  far  off  at  all  with 
his  naked  eye,  but,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  he  distinctly  sees  the 
drowning  man  and  absolves  him.  In  thi.«  case  if  the  materia 
jtroxima  be  there  the  absolution  would  be  valid,  or  probably  so, 
and  licitly  given  too,  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  use  of 
Wtificial  means."  It  can  scarcely  be  pretended,  I  tbink,  that  tha 
putting  on  of  bis  spectacles  on  the  part  of  the  short-sighted  priest 
is  the  cause  of  the  probable  validity  of  the  absolution.  Would 
not  the  abaolution  be  probably  valid  in  the  same  case  if  the  priest 
happened  not  to  have  hib  spectacles  about  him  ?  I  should  cer- 
taiidy  think  so,  and  attribute  the  probability  of  the  validity  of  the 
absolution  rather  to  the  probability  of  the  moral  presence 
existing  between  them  than  to  the  magic  effect  of  putting  on  the 
spectacles.  In  a  postscript  to  this  inquiry  the  writer  compares 
the  case  of  die  telegraph  with  that  of  the  telephone  relative  to  the 
validity  of  sacramental  absolution.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  should  a  person  wish  to  extend  the  speculation  on  the  tele- 
phone to  the  telegraph,  such  a  thesis  would  not  foil  under  the 
prohibition  and  condemnation  of  Clement  VIII.,  though  it  would 
be  improbable  and  utterly  untenable  according  to  received  prin- 
eipleaof  theology.    Now,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  thesis 
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wonld  Dot  fall  nnder  the  condomiution  of  the  Pontiff.  Speaking 
of  the  telegraph,  the  writer  says :— "  Intercommiuiicatioi)  is 
carried  on  {mm  a  distance,  without  any  moral  preBeoce,  mt*r 
timpliciur  absmlet."  |Do  not  those  words  seem  a^irably  soited 
to  the  case  of  the  telephone  7)  In  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry, 
after  giving  the  coudemnatio  S.D.N.  CL  VIIL,  he  says; — "Thai 
such  absolution)  kU.  inter  timpUciter  ab'tnttt,  can  never  be  raUd,  is 
clear  from  the  fact  of  the  Pontiff's  prohibiting  it  as  unlawful  in 
any  case  whatever."  Therefore,  according  to  the  writer,  the  case 
of  the  telegraph  comes  under  the  condemnation,  since  it  would  be 
a  communication  *'  tnUr  limplidur  aUente*,"  That  this  -i«  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Papal  condemnation  is  clear  &om  the 
unanimous  consent  cJ  theologians  and  &(xn  the  interpretatione 
given  to  it  by  Pope  Clement  VIU.  himself  and  Pope  Paul  V, 
1605,  vid.  Lvg.  et  S.  Alph. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  case  of  the  telegraph  is,  as  faj  as  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  is  concerned,  identical  vitb  tbat  of  the 
telephone,  By  means  of  the  new  American  improvement  known 
as  ^e  sounder,  a  skilful  operator  staoding  beside  the  indicator  of 
the  telegraph  can,  by  a  series  of  short  and  long  sounds  produced 
by  the  armature  striking  against  the  electro-magnet  of  the  appa- 
ratus, understand  what  these  sounds  mean.  If  tbe  sounds  were 
transmitted  to  tbe  distant  armature  by  the  touch  of  tbe  penitent, 
and  tbe  priest  heard  and  understood  these  sounds,  would  not  tbe 
case  be  very  like  that  of  the  telephone,  since  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  sacrament  that  the  penitent  should  orally  confess  his  sins,  or 
hear  the  words  of  absolution  spoken  by  the  confessor.  Hoping 
the  insertion  of  those  remarks,  which  have  been  made  irom  a 
desire  of  seeing  more  light  thrown  on  so  interesting  a  subject, 
will  not  engross  too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I  am,  dear 
Mr.  Editor, — Yours,  &c.,  .  Sac.  Dub, 


II. 

Sponsalu. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  two  excellmt  pap^n  that 
iqipeared  in  the  Kkcors  of  last  month — one  from  E.AjS.,  ai^  the 
other  from  yonraelf— ooniistjogof  "  Supplementary  NotAS,"  asyoo 
term  them,  and  both  having  reference  to  a  number  of  quoiei  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  "  A(Jorre8pondent,"on  the  veryimprataatsn^ert 
of  espousals.  I  think  your  "  Correspondent "  baa  reas«i  to  feel 
more  than  satisfied  for  having  elicited  so  large  an  amonat  of  mefnl 
information,  and  the  readers  of  the  BaooRD  cannot  bst  feel  iadefalad 
to  you  and  your  friend,  as  I  am  sure  I  may  call  ban,  for  tbe 
results  yon  and  he  have  placed  before  them  of  your  exteosire  raad- 
ing  and  well-matured  study  on  a  matter  so  seriously  affecting  the 
|««etice  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  ministry. 

On  perusing  your  "  Notee  "  I  was  very  nuich  stnck  wilA  the 
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DbMTT&tion  yon  quote  irons  tlia  Aota  S>  8edi>,  PMpecttiiig  tiie  di» 
tinctioD  betveeo  tha(^  and  practice  m  theolofpcal  matters ;  a 
diatinctioD  affecting  nil  profeenona  Klike,  and  which  has  its  illo^ 
bstion  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  subject  of  eqwasals. 

When  laaTiiig  ooUege  we  brought  with  ns  a  theoretic  know* 
ledge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  subject.  We  knew  that  espoaaalB 
eoaaisted  of  a  promise  of  a  futum  naarriage,  and  that  this  |ii<oniiae 
should  be  deliberate,  should  be  with  a  certain  individual,  should 
iuolude  an  intention  of  contracting;  an  obligmtion,  shonld  be  mutnal, 
ahould  ba  manifested  axternallf  bj  words  or  unequivocal  signs  of 
■ome  BCHt,  &c.  I  and  we  bore  in  mind  how  e^tousals  might  be  con- 
tracted by  letter  or  procurator,  and  how  also  thay  miglit  ba 
ftSacted  1:^  the  interrention  of  parenta  or  guardians.  But  enter- 
ing on  our  miiuBtiy,  we  had  to  see  bow  thia  theoretic  knowledge 
was  t«  ba  applied  to  facts — how  these  Tarious  conditions  were  to 
be  realised  in  the  eases  we  had  to  deal  with.  In  all  this  we  had, 
of  oonne,  to  recolleet  our  book -knowledge ;  but  we  had  to  rely 
still  more  upon  experience  and  obserTation,  and,  ae  we  got  into 
the  work,  we  soon  found  that  what  appearad  to  us  very  plain  and 
dear  in  theory,  wne  in  many  iostanoea  Tcry  hazy  and  uncertain  in 
practice.     Let  ns  see  this  in  some  of  the  conditions  above  laid  down. 

1.  It  is  laid  down,  forexample,  that  the  promise  constituting 
eqxmsals  must  be  deliberate.  Now,  deliberadon,  or  deliberative- 
ness,  has  ita  degrees,  and  I  am  to  ask  what  degree  is  required  for 
espousals.  Our  books  say  the  promise  should  be  JitHy  deliberate 
to  the  degree  necessary  for  incnning  the  guilt  of  mOTtal  sin.  Bat 
this  ia  a  mere  shifting  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  haye  now  to  see  If, 
ID  point  of  fact,  there  has  beea  all  the  daliberaticxi  in  the  case 
before  me  that  wonld  be  sufficient  for  mortal  sin.  Who  does  not 
•ea  what  a  dreary  inquiry  this  is  ?  The  iUostrntion  to  serve  ita 
purpose  should  be  clear  and  decisive.  Is  it  so  in  the  present 
instance  ?  Where  ia  the  line  of  demarcation  between  mortal  and 
venial  sin  ?  It  is  not  a  material  boundary  to  be  seen  with  our 
eyes,  or  felt  by  onr  hands.  It  ie  hidden  within  the  conscience  tii 
the  individnal  I  am  dealing  with ;  and  how  can  I  use  a  line  so  far 
out  of  reach  to  eolve  the  difficulty  I  (faava  practically  to  deal 
with? 

The  difflcolty  is  immeanrably  increased  by  the  consideration 
that  it  ia  not  reason  that  generally  presides  at  Uiese  courtships  and 
matob-makioga  we  so  constantly  find  (m  the  way  to  marriage.  It 
ia  rather  sentiment  or  feeling,  not  to  use  an  uglier,  but  the  more 
strictly  correct  designation ;  and  if  we  interrogate  the  parties  as  to 
their  state  of  mind,  it  is  fixmd  they  cannot  ^ve  anything  approach- 
ing a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  as  to  their  thoughts, 
deeigns,  or  iateutiona.  Bare  there  ia  a  stnmbltag>blook  oa  iha 
very  threshold. 

S.  I^t  na  coma  to  uiother  conditimi  of  the  promise,  the  iolen- 
Uon  of  contracting  ao  obligation.     What  a  puzile  1     We  ask  tha 
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question,  bad  j-ou  sach  an  intention  ?  Feiiii^M  what  jou  had  in 
your  mind  was  ooly  a  mere  purpose,  perhaps  a  pretence,  or  perhaps 
you  were  more  aerious  in  case  all  went  well  up  to  the  point  ?  Are 
we  not  here  in  a  mist,  utterly  unable  to  see  our  way  throa^  the 
clumsy  ftuawers  we  may  expect  in  the  generality  of  cases  to  be  met 
with  in  a  promiscuous  popnlation  ? 

3.  And  the  promise  must  be  mutual.  To  pUux  this  conditHm 
clearly  before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  see  it  exemplified  in  some 
ritual  form  of  espousals.  I  find  the  following  form  in  a  Diocesan 
Ritual  I  have  before  me.  The  parties  hsTing  joined  hands  in  pre- 
sence of  the  parish  priest,  or  other  priest  deputed  by  him,  say,  lim 
the  male  party : — 

"  1  (N. )  pnrmist  and  pltdgt  my  faith  to  marry  tkte  (N  >  wkot 
hand  I  held,  and  to  take  thtt  for  my  lavful  wfe,  if  holy  Chiuch,  our 
mother,  wiU  it  permit." 

After  which  the  female  party,  in  similar  words,  repeats  : — 

"i  {N.jpronnttand  pledge  my  faUk  U>  marry  IAm  (N.)  wAow 
hand  I  hoUi,  and  to  take  thee  for  my  laicfid  hiuboHd,  ij  holy  Ukureh, 
our  moi?ter,  mill  it  permit." 

^'  e  see  bow  effectually  the  condition  of  mutuality  is  securvd  in 
this  form.  No  precise  form  of  words,  as  you  Bo  properly  observe, 
is  required  under  pain  of  nullUy,  as  may  be  said  also  of  the  mai^ 
riage  itself :  and.  on  this  account,  a  bishop  would  go  beyond  his 
authority  who  would  insist  upon  a  particular  form  as  necessary  fm 
tbe  validity  of  espousals.  Bat  it  is,  nevertheless,  essential  thst 
the  mutual  exchange  of  promises  be  adequately  expressed  in  the 
words  employed.  Now  what  do  we  find  in  the  practice  of  our 
ministry  ?  Do  we  find  a  n^Mantial  realization  of  a  promise 
mutually  given,  as  in  the  above  example  ?  The  cases,  indeed, are 
very  few.  The  general  rule  is,  the  male  party  promises,  and  the 
female  accepts,  consents,  agrees,  but  that  is  all. 

Let  us  first  take  account  of  these  huifi/er-mvgyer,  these  haU-aHii- 
eomer  courtships  among  tbe  humbler  classes.  If  a  disputed  case 
come  before  us,  we  find  it  easy  enough  in  general  to  prove  a  promise 
on  tbe  part  of  the  man  ;  not  merely  by  words,  but  also  by  acts,  soeh 
as  giving  his  band-and-word,  and  perhaps  he  hat  added  an  oath. 
But  the  female  denies  having  given  a  promise.  She  may,  indeed, 
admit  that  she  was  disposed  to  marry  him — that  therefore  she 
agreed  to  the  promise  made  by  him — she  accepted  it — she  con- 
sented to  it  But  ask.  "did  you  say,  'I  promise  to  marry  yon,' or 
did  you  use  any  words  ctHitalning  such  a  promise;"  here  is  the 
difficulty.  She  will  say  no,  whilst  he  will  insist  she  did.  Inter, 
rogate  them  separately,  you  will  find  their  atatements  utterly  ctm- 
tradictory.  They  have  no  letters  nor  witnesses  to  produce.  The 
result  is  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and,  of  conroe,  you  must  hold 
there  have  been  no  espousals. 

Let  us  go  up  tbe  scale,  and  see  how  it  is  with  the  fanning  dass, 
and  we  may  couple  with  them  the  ahopkeeping  cUas  in  towna* 
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Here  the  flnt  approaches  are  a  longe.  The  man  desirous  of  marry- 
ing a  certain  Kmale  meets  the  father  at  fair  or  market,  or  gets  a 
friend  to  meet  faim,  and  break  the  matter  to  him.  The  overture  ia 
well  received ;  but  only  as  an  overture.  A  second  advance  ia 
made,  and  the  fother,  having  spoken  of  the  matter  already  to  his 
daughter,  is  now  quite  encouraging.  The  joung  people  may  have 
already  known  each  other,  or,  if  not,  the  foung  man  is  invited  to 
visit  lor  an  occasion.  Ilie  parties  are  pleased  with  each  other  per- 
sonally  ;  and  from  this  point  things  become  serioosL  There  may 
be  some  difficulty  and  delay  about  fortuoe  and  marriage  settle- 
neote.  All  this  time  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  female  ?  Jn  the 
class  of  life  we  are  speaking  of,  she  generally  leaves  herself  in  the 
handsof  her  parents.  At  length  everything  is  arranged,  orscems 
ao,  and  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  marriago.  It  may  be  near,  or 
it  may  be  some  weeks  off,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  But,  whether 
near  or  distant,  ask  the  parents  about  it  as  an  event  to  come. 
They  will  say,  "  Yes,  it  is  arranged ;  but  so  many  things  turn  np 
in  such  cases,  as  we  see  every  day,  that  yon  can  never  be  sure  of 
•  marriage  till  you  see  the  ring  on."  Then,  all  this  time,  and  np 
to  the  last,  things  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  a  contingent  state. 
Will  it  be  said  that  in  snch  a  state  of  things  there  have  been 
espousals,  6o  that,  even  though  the  marriage  did  not  go  on,  the 
parties  have  contracted  the  impediment  of  publiea  hotuttui  in 
reference  to  each  other's  relatives  in  the  firet  degree  ?  I  cannot 
think  so ;  for  even  though  we  bind  up  the  female  in  the  will  and 
intention  of  the  parents,  still,  they  holding  themselves  up  to  the 
last  in  a  state  of  contingency,  the  engagement  had  not  the 
character  of  certainty  requisite  for  absolute  espousals,  and  for  the 
impediment  depending  on  tbeiu. 

We  may  now  ascend  higher,  and  see  how  matters  go  on  in  the 
top  atratam  of  society.  Here  the  issue  is  slow.  After  tJie  parties 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other,  the  men  of  the 
law  art)  set  to  work.  They  will  require  time  to  put  terms  and 
conditions  into  l^al  form.  Their  ^ret  drafts  may  be  objected 
to  in  several  particulars,  and  corrections  are  to  be  made,  'i'here 
is  then  a  delay  about  fixing  a  day.  The  preparations  for  a 
fashionabU  marriagt  cannot  be  made  in  a  hurry,  nor  can  tha 
bridegroom  set  himself  free  all  at  once  for  the  marriage  tour.  All 
this  time  he  is  a  constant  visitor  at  tlie  home  of  his  bride  that 
is  to  be,  and  he  and  she  are  held  by  the  public  to  be  engaged 
to  each  other.  I  do  think  that  in  such  cases,  which,  indeed,  are 
few  and  far  between  here  in  Ireland,  there  are  espousals  resulting 
from  the  engagement  which  is  quite  mutual ;  and  though  there  be 
no  religious  ceremony,  nor  formal  expression  of  a  mutual  promise 
the  impediment  oipubtiea  konettat  is  nevertheless  incurred. 

And  jnst  here  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  in  the  "  breach 
of  promise  cases  "  that  turn  up  in  our  courts  of  law,  we  never  find 
ia  the  correspondence  produced,  or  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  a 
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i«cipro(»itJ<Hi  of  promiBB  on  the  put  of  ths  hmals,  »  iiiri  ■iimIimhi 
which  ^owB  that  the  othu'  part;  ia  Batuified  with  her  UMat  or 
consent,  aod  does  not  presa  for  a  promiae  in  ntom  for  faia  pnHnin, 
or  else  he  treatt  with  her  through  her  parent*. 

Aod,  with  raapact  to  parents  or  guardians,  and  their  iBtcrrea* 
tion  in  the  m&rriagea  of  children  yet,  under  thoir  oootnri,  wbo,iB 
technical  language,  would  be  called  "  filii  famiUaa  "  and  '*  filiae 
familiar,"  it  is  supposed,  aa  a  general  rulo.  that  promisea  of  mar> 
na^  maAa  by  them  are  cooditionai,  awaiting  th*  eoBsent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  But  if  we  auppoaa,  by  way  of  ezcqtticH, 
that  they  exchanged  pramiaas,  meaning  and  intending  them  M 
take  effect  independeatly  of  parents  or  goardiaaa,  a  swions  ease 
would  arise.  No  doubt  their  marriage  would  be  valid  in  such  a 
case,  no  matwr  bow  much  the  parents  w  goardiaas  diaseatod  or 
protested,  the  Council  of  Treat  having  so  decided  in  the  mott 
distinct  and  formal  manner.  But  the  question  of  oaponaals  ia, 
nererUieless,  dispatad  by  theologians ;  on  which  Recount  aach 
espoHSala  are  to  be  held  in  practice  to  be  invalid,  on  the  prind^ 
that  the  speculative  doubt  is  to  be  resolved  in  faronr  of  liber^,  as 
carrying  no  obligation  with  it. 

With  re^iard  to  diildren  out  of  the  control  of  parenta  and 
goardiaaa,  and  in  their  own  hands,  they  are  oompetent  to 
contract  espousals  of  themselves,  obsernng  all  the  condttuMi 
required  for  their  validity. 

It  is  an  interesting,  and  may  be  a  practical  qneation,  if  oocidt 
espousala  be  valid.  The  question  tumson  thedistiactioa  tobeobMrvad 
b^ween  clattdatine,  or  privaU  upintiaU,  and  tboee  that  are  ceemU, 
ao  as  to  be  known  only  to  the  parties  thtmaoolvea.  or,  as  it  may  be,  to 
a  few  others,  through  whom  there  ia  no  likelihood  of  the  mattw 
becoming  public. 

Before  the  Council  of  Trent  there  were  aolsiBn  and  dandaatiDe 
w  private  espousals,  as  there  were  solemn,  and  clandestine  or  private 
marriages.  The  Council  annulled  such  marriagea  in  future,  bat 
left  the  espousals  aa  they  were,  aa  to  the  point  of  soleuDitr.  or 
clandestinity,  and,  therefore,  it  ia  pn^ierly  inferred  that,  fermC* 
tervandit,  claadeatine  or  private  eaponsals  are  otill  valid.  But  behind 
them  remains  the  caae  fltiU  of  occult  eqMHisala,  in  the  senae  jnat 
stated,  and  it  is  asked  if  they  be  valid  also,  inasraoch  aa  oMatt 
nurriagu  were  valid  before  the  ooonoil. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  it  is  obaerved,thBtthe  two  things 
stand  entirely  oa  different  footinga.  If  the  eapousals  be  admitted 
to  be  valid,  they  would  carry  with  them  the  impediment  of  paUrrc 
lummUu,  But  it  is  precisely  at  this  point,  the  parity  gives  way.  on 
account  of  the  end  and  pnrpoee  <4  that  impecUment,  which  was  to 
prevent  the  moral  indecency  before  the  public,  or  the  psbtio  seandat 
of  a  person  breaking  off  from  one  to  whom  he  waa  eqioaaed  to  be 
her  future  husband,  and  marrying  a  near  relative  of  hn-'a.  Now 
it  ia  argued,  there  ia  no  room  for  such  an  effect,  if  tte  ecpoiuab  be 
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oeeuit,  inMmach  m  tfaat  wbieh  ii  oeeuU,  or  an  oeealt  eaum  csntiot 
prodnc*  a  public  affaot.  Henes  ^m  end  and  parpooe  c^  the  impedi- 
mtitl  BOt  exJatk^  in  tha  ease,  the  impediment  is  not  inemred,  anil 
coQseqnently  the  espouaala  are  invalid. 

^nediacBsaion  of  this  matter  occurred  incidentally,  but  in  not'hiiig 
the  Ibsb  inteneting  way,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  S.  Congregation, 
erf  the  Cenncil  Fespecttng  '  civil  marriages,'  to  lately  aa  187d. 

Tbe  Prelate  Settretary  according  to  neage  had  to  prepare  a 
Requisition,  or  as  it  is  called  a  "  diBcurana"  treating  of  all  the  points 
relating  to  the  subject,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  diatributo 
amongst  their  Eminences  the  GardinalB  composing  the  Congrega- 
tion, in  {reparation  for  their  meeting  in  Council.  Amongst  the 
other  qnestioQs  it  was  asked,  if  '*  eivil  marriages  "  jn^nced  the 
iBpediment  of  "publica  honestas"  and  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  led  to  the  case  of  ocadt  esponsals.  He  tjnotes  variooB  most 
grave  authorities  to  show  that  they  do  not  prodnce  the  impediment 
ID  qgestion,  and  winds  up  his  pleading  by  saying:  "Ex  quibas 
saScienter  coUigitur  neque  consensnm  neque  disseDsnm  partinin 
HKtpliciter  snmptnm  in  ordine  ad  futnram  matrimonhim  fuisse 
caaaMB  indnoendi  hujusmodi  impedimentnm,  sed  solnra  prout 
babent  relationem  ad  actum  exteraam  celebratt  contractus  pnblice, 
val  reeiprocae  fidei  a  sponso  datae,  et  e  contra,  juxta  quam  publica 
boaeetas  indecens  arbitratur  aliqnem  cam  alterins  consangnineis 
copnlarl,  qnae  qnalitas  extemas  a[:fiarentiae  non  potest  occnltls 
spottsafibas  adaptari." 

He  urges  the  matter  still  Farther  and  states,  that  in  cases  referred 
to  tha  Congregation  it  decided,  Jthat,  if  on  the  banna  being  published, 
DO  impediment  appeared,  the  impediment  of  "  publica  honeatas ''  did 
not  arise;  and  he  adds  the  reason,  "quia  scilicet  sponsalia  non 
patebcta  tempore  denuntiationum  censentur  occulta ;"  and  he 
fortiier  goes  on  to  quote  Pitonius,  who  states  roundly  and  broadly, 
"  ex  quo  impedlmentum  non  fuit  denuntiatum,  jam  cessavit  ilia 
externa  apparentia  et  publicitas  a  quibuB  causatur." 

From  ooouA  eepousala  he  proceeds  to  the  question  of  occvlt 
clandestine  marri&gee,  as  to  whether  such  clandestine  mairiages, 
Imng  DCfuii^,  produced  the  impediment  of  "pnblica  honestas?"  He 
adduces  several  authorities  against  such  an  effect,  ending  with 
PalndanuB,  who  holds  that  "  matrimonium  clandestinium  non  eau- 
sstt  publicae  honestatis  impedimentum,  slcnt  nee  sponsalia  occulta, 
.  quae  sunt  nulia,  utpote  revocata  ;  et  optima  ratione,  quia  cum 
matiimonfum  est  clandestinum,  vel  spoustUia  occulta,  non  est  cor  ibi 
oonnderetur  hujusmodi  publicae  honestatis  impedimentnm,  quod 
ifldoeitiir  propter  actus  externos,  et  hominnm  scandalnm  .  .  .  ac 
proinde  in  foro  conscientiae  non  obstat  quominus  contrahentes 
Qub»nt  propinquis  hinc  indedesponsatis." 

1  fttad  also  that  Hanseila  treating  of  "  civil  marriages"  in  his 
Tvoent important  work,  "De  impedimentis  matrimonii  dirimeDtibus," 
takes  oocasMW  to  speak  likewise  of  oce^t  clandestine  marriages 
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(p.  69),  sad  says  of  them  as  follows  :  "  Porro,  ex  matriniODio  clandM- 
tiso  occullo  aequit  impedimeDtum  publicae  honestatis  oriri,  quae  in 
ejcterna  humanae  opiniooig  deceiitia  consistit.  ut  es  decretal!  Eugeoli 
eruitur,  ac  doceat  paBsim  Doctores." 

Reverting  to  occult  espousals.  I  own  I  was  puzzled  for  a  momeot 
by  your  quotation  from  Benedict  XIV,.  who  lays  it  down,  "  jure 
Gommum  remotia  arbltris  valide  contrahuntur. "  But  oa  reflection 
I  convinced  myself  tliat  the  witnesses  he'alludes  to  are  oJUial 
witnesses  that  may  be  dispensed  wilh  io  privaU  or  clandatiae 
espousals,  and  that  he  does  not  mean  to  include  occult  espousals 
ataU. 

A  word  or  two  only  abont  Civil  MArriages.  The  question  of 
espousals  is  involved  in  them  also  They  gave  great  trouble 
hitherto  to  the  theologians,  some  considering  they  amounted  to 
espousals,  whilst  others  regarded  them  as  clandestine  m&rriagBe, 
producing  the  impediment  in  the  former  view  of  "  publica  honestas  " 
to  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  impedi- 
ment would  extend  to  the  fourth  degree.  But  the  question  has 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  letter  of  his  present  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Vercelli,  Turin, 
and  Genoa,  under  date  1st  June,  1879.  and  by  his  decree  coafinn- 
>ng  the  decision  arrived  at  by  S.  Congregation  of  the  Council  on 
the  I3th  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  in  aoswer  to  the  qaestion : 
"  An  actus,  qui  vulgo  audit  matrimonium  civile  pariat  impedi- 
meatum  justitiae  publicae  honeatatist"'  The  Congr^aUon  replied 
"  Negative"  et  conaulendum  SSmo,  ut  id  declarare  et  statoere 
dignetur. "  Whereupon  the  Prelate  Secretary  of  the  Council 
waited  on  His  Holiness  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  who  ap- 
proved of  and  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Most  Eminent  Fathers, 
and  ordered  a  Decree  to  be  drawn  up  to  that  effect.  The  Decree 
was  issued  in  due  course,  and  after  reciting  certain  prelimlnarieE,  it 
declares:  ''Actum,  qui  vulgo  dicitur  matrimonium  civile,  in  locis 
ubi  promnlgatum  est  Decretum  Concilii  Tridentini,  Sess.  xxiv. 
cap.  ■'.,  de  reform.  Matr,  sive  fideles  actum  ipsum  explentes  intend- 
ant,  uti  par  eat,  (matrimonio  eccleaiastico  jam  rite  celebrato,  vel 
cum  animo  illud  quantocius  celebrandi)  meram  ceremoniam  civilem 
pcragero,  sive  intendaat  aponsalia  de  futuro  Inire,  sive  tandem 
ex  ignorantia,autin'«pi-etuni|ecclesiasticarumlegiuainlendant  matri- 
monium de  praesenti  coatrahere,  impedimentum  publicae  honestatis 
non  producere."     (Vid.  Acta  S.  Sedis,  Vol.  xiity  p,  138). 

Are  we  not  to  consider  the  marriage  of  Catholics  by  our  Mar- 
riage Registrars  here  in  Ireland  as  comprised  in  this  decree  ?  and 
we  are  consequently  to  take  no  account  of  them  either  as  maniagee 
or  as  espousals. 

Looking  back  on  all  Ihavewritten,  I  would  wind  up  by  stating: 

1,  That  espousals  having  no  place  in  our  religious  ceremonies, 
or  in  onr  civil  institutions,  we  are  to  look  for  them  only  in  the 
engagements  parties  themselves  enter  into  who  intend  mairiage. 
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2.  These  eDgagements  are  geoerally  wanting  in  the  essential 
conditions  required  for  espousals,  or  the  conditions  are  so  doubtful 
that  they  must  in  practice  be  treated  as  invalid, 

3.  That,  nevertheless,  exceptional  cfises  may  occur  in  which 
these  engagomenls  are  equivalent  to  espousals,  and  produce  the 
impediment  of  "  publica  honeatas," 

4.  That  claHdestine  OF  private  eipotuaU,  or  engagements  equi- 
valent to  them,  are  to  be  considered  valid,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent,  equally  aa  before  it, 

o.  That  occult  espousals,  and  occult  clandestine  maiTiages,do  not 
produce  the  impediment  of  "  publica  honestas," 

6.  That  civil  mairiages  are  not  to  be  recognised  as  marriages 
in  this  country  between  Catholics,  nor  even  as  esponsals,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  produce  the  impediment  of  "  publica  honestas." 

7.  That  the  conditions  required  for  espousals  being  so  rare  in 
the  promises  and  engagements  of  parties  inteodiug  marriage,  some 
Bishops  deem  it  proper  in  their  diocesan  statutes,  or  synodal  acts,  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  their  Priests  in  the 
ministry,  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  promises  or  engagements,  the 
principle  being  kept  in  view,  that  speculatively  pricatt  or  clandestine 
espousals  are  valid,  whenever  the  requisite  conditions  are  present. 
In  this  way  the  acts  of  the  Bishop,  which  otherwise  would  be  "  ultra 
vires,"  may  be  reconciled  with  the  decisions  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council  which  is  careful  to  uphold  the  theoretic 
principle  involved,  and  so  we  are  to  account  for  the  words  yon 
quote  from  the  "  Acta  S.  Sedis,  and  to  which  1  have  already  alluded: 
"  Ex  bac  causa  dignoscitur  discrimen,  quod  non  raro  iutercedit, 
inter  juns  theoriam  et  praxim,  aut  juris  applicationem." 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Very  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  very 
faithfully  yours, 

A  VbtERAS  PRACTITIONBa. 

[We  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  revered  Coireepondent 
for  the  interest  he  takes  in  this  and  other  practical  questions. 
We  sha,ll  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  id  a  future  numher 
oil  eome  of  the  opiuioDS  expressed  in  this  paper.  In  our 
present  number  we  find  it  impossible  to  insert  many 
interesting  papers  kindly  sent  to  uh  b j  correspondents,  to 
whom  we  wisn  to  offer  this  explanation  for  the  unavoidable 
delay  in  the  publication  of  their  valued  communications. 
One  of  these — a  reply  to  C.  J.  M.^wonld  have  been 
iuBerted  if  its  considerable  length,  coupled  with  its  late 
arrival,  had  not  rendered  its  insertion  in  the  present  number 
practically  impossible,—  £d.  I.  £,  R.] 
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I. 
The  Form  to  he  wed  in  Blatmg  Beada. 

DbabRet.  Sib,— Under  the  above  title,  in  VoL  II.,  page  688, 
of  the  Rbcors,  you  rig:htl;f  qaoted  a  decree  of  the  Congregation 
of  Indulgences,  in  answer  to  a  correepon^ent  who  had  asked 
whether  any  tpccitd  forimtla  was  necesgaiy  in  blessing  and  indul- 
genciog   beads. 

The  question  addressed  to  the  S.  Congregation  was  as 
fellows : — "  Utrum  ad  Indulgentias  applicandas  cmcibna,  rosariis, 
etc.,  alias  ritus  sit  necessarins  praeterqnam  aignnm  crocis  a  sacer- 
dote,  qui  banc  facultatem  accepit,  factum  ?" 

S.  Cong.  Resp. ;  "  Negative."  (H  Aprilis,  IMO). 

Id  virtue  of  this  authority,  one  would  naturally  think  that 
priests  need  have  no  scrni^e  in  blessing  Rosary  Reads,  by 
simply  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them,  witbont  Kciting 
any  formula  of  prayer  or  aspersing  them  with  holy  water. 

But  it  so  happens  that  in  Ballerini's  Edition  of  Gury  (Vol.  II,, 
Ko.  1C8I,  6°),  another  and  a  much  later  decree  nilca  to  the  con- 
trary, in  the  case  at  least  of  the  Rosary  of  St.  Dominic  and  that 
of  the  Seven  Dolonrs.  Now,  as  we  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  contradicting  itself,  which  here  it  appears 
to  do,  will  you  kindly  clear  up  this  difficulty  for  us,  and  thereby 
set  the  matter  at  rest? 

Evidently  the  question  is  urgent,  practical,  and  impcoUnt; 
and  as  one  involving  Indulgences  for  the  fiaithfiil,  a  Teiy  seiions 
one  too.  For  the  most  common  Rosary  in  use  is  surely  tbat  of 
our  Blessed  Lady,  which, Ipresnme,  ts  odierwise  called  the  Rosary 
of  St.  Dominic  E.A.8. 

We  were  asked  a  very  definite  qaestJon,  to  which  we 
gave  an  equally  definite  answer.  The  questionjpat  by 
onr  correspondent  was; — Whether  a  priest  who  has 
received  power  to  blees  beade,  medals,  croeees,  4c.,  vi 
formulae  quae  inciptt,  '*  Indiilgentiae  qnaa  SummuB  Pontifex 
vel  ab  eo  delegatns,"  &c.,  canblese  those  objects  by  merely 
using  the  "In  nomine  Patris,"  Ac,  for  a  formt  We 
answered  that  no  forra,  not  even  the  "  In  nomine  Patrij^" 
&c.,  is  required  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sprinkle  the  beads,  or  medals,  or  crosses  with  holy  water. 
All  that  is  necessary,  we  added,  is  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  object. 

Now,  the  formula  referred  to  in  the  quefition  ie  the  one 
by  which  the  faculty  is  given  of  attaching  the  Apostolic 
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and  Bridgetiae  indulgencea  to  the  ordinaiy  beade,  and  to 
attach  these  indulgences  no  form  is  neceesary. 

It  is  different  with  the  Dominican  rosary.  For  thia 
there  is  a  prescribed  form  of  bleseing,  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  Bprmkle  the  beads  with  holy  water.  But  the  power 
of  indulgencing  the  Dominican  rosary  is  not  given  in  the 
formula  "Indulgeotiae  quaa  snmmns  Pontifex." 

The  difficulty  has  oecurred  to  our  respected  correspon- 
dent by  supposing  that  the  only  indulgenced  beads  or 
chaplets  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  the  beads  or  Rosary  of 
St.  Dominic.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  indulgences 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  ordiuaiy  beads  or  rosary 
are  of  three  kinds — namely,  the  Apostobc  indulgences,  the 
Bric^etiae  indulgences,  and  the  Dominican  indulgences. 

To  attach  the  ApostoUc  and  Bridgetine  indulgences  to 
the  ordinary  beads  of  five  decades,  it  is  only  necessary  for 
one  who  has  the  requisite  faculties  to  mfu:e  over  it  the 
sign  ot  the  cross,  nor  is  it  a  condition  for  gaining  these 
indulgences  that  the  person  saying  the  rosary  should 
meditate  on  the  mj^tenes.*  Now  this  power  of  attaching 
the  ApostoHc  and  Bridgetine  indulgences  is  what  is  usually 
granted  to  priests  who  apply  at  Home  for  the  faculty  of 
blessing  beads,  and  it  is  this  also  which  the  bishop 
ordinarily  gives  as  the  delegate  of  the  Pope. 

For  the  blessing  of  the  Dominican  rosary  a  special  form 
and  the  use  of  holy  water  are,  as  we  have  said,  necessary ; 
and  meditation  on  the  mysteries  is  also  necessary,  when 
poBsible,  on  the  part  of  him  who  uses  it.  The  power  ol 
impaxtiiig  the  Dominican  blesmng  is  usually  obtamed  from 
the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  or  one  of  the  Dominican 
Fathers  who  is  duly  deputed  to  give  it 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  respected  correspondent 
for  presenting  us  with  the  opportunity  of  removing  u  pos- 
sible misconception  regarding  this  matter  from  the  mmda 
of  any  of  our  readers, 

>1°.  Quando  Coronie  B.  V.  M.  de  licentia  S.  Sedia  ApoBtolicM 

applicata  fujt  beD«dictio  cum  IndulgentiiB  Divne  Birgittae  nuscupatia, 
fidelea  illas  Coronas  recitantes  tenentume  meditari  quindccim  Mjateria 
D.  N.  J.  C.  ut  Indulgeutias  percipere  valeant  ? 

S.  Cong,  Ind,  reap,  r — Negative. 

2°.  Daturne  eadem  obligatio  Uysteria  meditAiidi,  qn&ndo  Coronia 
applicata  fuit  beuedictio  cum  ludulgentiis  ordinariiB  ? 

S.  C.  Ind.  reap.  : — Negativt:,  si  benedictio  respicUt  Indulgentiaa 
coneuetas,  quae  dtautur  ut  in  elencbo  ex  Typograpbm  B.C.A.,  anno 
1831  edito. 

AXrmalive,  a  coronae  benedicantur  cum  InduIgeutLB  pro  lecitatione 
EoaarB."    1  July,  1839.    (CDXCI.) 

VOL,  IIL  3  B 
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How  tj  blow  when  Prayer*  composed  in  nearly  the  tame  tcordi 
are  considered  to  be  diff'erent. 

Id  th«  Office  of  St.  Uartha  (Jul;  30th),  a  commemonitioii  ia 
to  bu  made  of  the  titular  eaint  of  our  Church,  St.  Teresu.  Ctn 
the  prayer  Exaudi  not  be  repeated  for  each  saint  ?  I  aA  because 
there  are  a  few  wordi  more  in  the  prayer  for  St.  Tereaa  then  in  that 
taken  from  the  CommoD  of  Vilnius.  Substantially  the  prayers 
eeem  to  be  the  same. 

Tbe  prayer  Exaudi  nog  may  be  repeated,  becatise  the 
clause  to  which  you  refer  (tia  coeleslts  ejus  doctrinae  pabtdo 
nutriamur),  renders  the  petition  iu  the  prayer  of  St.  Teresa 
different  from  the  petition  in  the  prayer  taken  from  the 
Common. 

It  is  true  that  the  mere  difference  in  a  few  words  in  two 
prayers  does  not  make  the  prayers  themselves  different,  if 
the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  first  or  thanksgiving  por- 
tion of  the  prayer,  and  the  same  request  grounded  od  the 
same  motives  presented  in  the  second  or  petition  portion. 
For  example,  the  prayer  of  St.  Matthew,  which  runs  thus: 
Beati  Apoeloli  et  hvangelistae  Mafthaei,  Domine,  praecibus 
adjuvemur,  ut,  4^Ct  is  considered  to  be  identical  with 
the  prayer  of  St.  Joseph  : — Sanctianmae  genilricis  SpoTui, 
quaexamue,  Domine,  meritis  adjuvemur,  ut,  ^e.  So  ulao 
the  praver  of  SS.  Phihp  and  James  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  Dene  qui  nos  annua  from  the  Common 
of  several  martyrs,  though  the  former  prayer  has 
towards  the  end  aecetidamuT  exemplis  where  the  latter 
has  instruamnr.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  word  or  two  may  suffice  to  make 
the  prayers  different  when  they  serve  to  alter  the  specif 
virtue  or  grace  commemorated  in  the  first  or  thanksgiving 
part  oftheprayer.or  the  request  or  the  grounds  on  which  the 
request  is  made  in  the  latter  port.  For  instance,  the  second 
prayer  from  the  Common  of  a  Martyr-Pontiff  is  considered 
to  be  different  from  the  first  prayer  for  a  Confeeaor  non- 
Pontiff,  though  the  only  difference  in  the  wording  is  that 
the  former  ends,  ut  cujut  natalitia  colimua,  de  e^dem  etiom 
protectione  gav4eainut.  and  the  latter,  tU  cujua  natalitia  coli- 
mus,etiamactiones  imUemur.' 

'  GuTETUS.    Lii.  in.  cop.  M.    Qfiaal.  I.  vii.  *  Ibid 
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III. 

The  CoRcluaion  to  tfu  prayers  in  the  Mais,  Office,  and 
Banediction,  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

How  an  the  praters  In  the  Masa  kbA  Office  of  the  Biased 
SacnuneDl  to  be  coDcluded?  The  miasal  gives,  "  Qui  Tivaa  et 
regnaa."  In  one  com  I  saw,  "  Qui  titIs  et  regnaa  com  l>eo 
Fatre."  I  woold  reqaeM  70a  to  specify  how  Hivj  ore  concluded  on 
iba  feast  uf  Corpus  Christi ;  in  Votive  Masses,  in  the  Fortj  Hours' 
Pra7er,  at  Benediction,  and  in  the  Office.  la  tbe  concloeioo  to  be 
different  in  the  Mass>  Office,  and  Benediction  F  The  priests  hen 
hold  different  opioiotu  on  the  matter,  and  follow  them  in  practice. 

The  coDcluaion  for  the  Maes  and  Office  ia,  "  Qui  vivia  et 
regnaa  cum  Deo  Patre  in  uuitate  iSpiritua  Saucti  Deiiei 
Per  omnia  eaecula  aaeciUomm.  Amen."  This  holds  for 
the  Uass  on  all  occasione,  that  is,  for  Gorpae  Christi  and 
for  the  Votive  Mabs. 

On  the  occason  of  the  Qoarant'  Ore,  when  the  praj^era 
are  Bung  in  the  church  after  the  Litanies  and  Procession, 
the  prayer  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Deua  ijvi  nobis  sub 
Sacramento  mirabili,  ^c,  is  not  followed  immediately  by  any 
conclusion ;  but  the  conclusion  to  the  last  of  the  prtiyers, 
Omnipotena  sempiteme  Deus,  will  bo  the  long  one — viz., "  Per 
Uominum  nostrum  Jeaum  Christum,  &c," 

The  conclusion  to  the  Deua  qui  nobis  avb  aacramento,  at 
the  ordinary  Benediction  ceremony  will  always  be,  "  Qui 
yivia  et  regnas  in  eaecula  saeculorum."  The  Sacred 
Congregation  has  decided  this  point. 

"  An  Oretio  Dem  qui  nobis  std>  Sacramento  narabili  concludi 
debeat  per  verba,","  Qui  vivUet  regnas  in  meCMfa,"  aeu  "Quivivis 
r^nas  per  omnia  Mccu/a  saeculorum '?" 

S.R.C.  resp.  Affirmative  ad  primam  partem,  negative  ad 
secuudam 'iV  Jfurt.,  1851  (31o3). 

IV. 

The  J^inilt  Lesson  tx  the  Office  of  the  Dead. 

When  a  priest  presiding  at  an  Office  for  the  Dead  reads  the 
ninth  lesson,  how  soon  before  reading  it  does  he  put  on  the  stole  ? 
Does  he  take  the  cope  also  ?  After  reading  the  ninth  lesson  does 
he  continue  to  wear  cope  and  stole  until  the  end  of  the  prayers 
at  Lauds,  or  does  he  lay  them  aside  as  soon  as  he  has  read  the 
ninth  lesson,  and  take  them  again  for  the  prayers  at  the  end  of 
Lauis? 

It  is  nowhere  prescribed  that  the  priest  presiding  at 
the  Office  should  read  the  ninth  lesson.     Borne  rubricists, 

^  6ARiiELi.n(i.    Conanm.  ad  Insiruc.  CleneHt.     ss.  uiil.  nu.  22-27. 
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for  inataDce,  Maitinacci,  forbid  the  practice.     If  he  reada 
it,  the  clergy  in  choir  are  to  remain  seated  the  whila 

In  case  the  presiding  priest  read  the  ninth  lesson,  it  is 
nowhere  prescribed  that  he  should  put  on  for  the  purpose 
either  cope  or  stole.  There  is  do  reaeon  why  he  should 
do  so. 

If  the  Office  was  preceded  immediately  by  the  cere- 
mony of  conveying  the  corpse  from  the  house  to  the 
church,  the  Sacred  Congregation  has  decided  that  the 
priest  may  continue  to  wear  during  the  Office  the  cope 
and  stole,  or  the  stole  only,  which  ne  wore  at  the  other 
function.     But  this  is  only  a  permisnon. 

Dab.  IV.  "  Utram  parochus  pro  deierendo  cadftvere  in  ece)»- 
Biam  posedt  acciperestolam  et  FlDvikle  nigri  colons?  Utnun  in 
ExequiiB  sacerdoa  qui  stolam,  vel  etiam  PluTiale  nigri  c<dori«  u- 
eumpeerit  pro  defereudo  cadavere  in  ecclesiana,  possit  stvlam  «t 
Ploriale  nigri  coloria  retinere  ad  canendum  Noctomam  0£Bdi 
mortuorum  aut  Vesperaa  mortuorum,  ai  in  casa  necessitatiB 
Ezequiae  vespere  Sant,  qnum  immediate  cantantiir." 

S.H.C.  reap.  "Posse." 

Dub.  v.  "  Utrum  in  die  III.,  VII.,  XXX..  et  Anniver«aria, 
caeterieque  aliis  diebus,  sacerdoa  assimiere  possit  Stolam  et  Plnviale 
ab  initio  Officii  mortaorum  quod  cantatur  ante  Miwwim  et  qua- 
tenufl  negative : 

Dubinm  VI.  Utnim  teneetnr  aasumere  stolam  vel  PInrisIe 
pro  recitandis  precibus  in  fine  Noctnmi,  qaum  ob  ratioaabilem 
cansam  Landes  recitari  ooa  possont. 

S.R.C.  resp. 

Ad.  T., ."  Posse." 

Ad.  tL,  "Non  teneri" 
12  July.  185i  (6308). 

We  treated  this  question  at  some  length  in  the  Rgcosd, 
vol  L,  pages  626,  635. 

V. 

Incenie  uaed  at  the  AbsoluHo  after  a  Mitsa  Cantata  d» 

JReguiem, 

Seeing  that  incense  is  not* allowed,  witbont  a  special  Indnlt,at  a 
Hisaa  Cantata,  I  should  wish  to  know  whether  incense  may  be 
used  at  the  Libera  nx,  Domint,  in  the  Absolution  ceremony,  after 
a  Missa  Cantata  de  reqniem  P 

Yes ;  theincensation  is  one  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
for  the  Absolution,  and  should  not  be  omitted  whenevw 
this  function  is  celebrated.* 


cap.  1 
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This  ceremony  of  the  Absolation  ie  allowed  in  small 
churches  after  a  Low  Mass  de  regviem,  and  the  mbrica 
even  direct  us  not  to  omit  this  function  on  the  occasion 
of  a  funeral  service,  even  thong^  the  Office  for  the  Dead 
and  tbe  Mass  be  not  celebrated.'  De  Conny  writes,*  "  II 
fant  noter  que  I'absoute,  avec  le  Non  intret,  &c.,  et  tout  ce 
qui  stiit  doit  toujours  se  faire,  lors  meme  qu'on  ne  celebrerait 
pas  la  Messe  on  qu'on  ne  chantereit  pas  Toffice," 

VI. 

The  "  De  profimdi*  "  and  the  "  Non  intres "  tn  the  Burial 
Service. 

If  the  body  be  interred  on  Monday,  and  the  Office  and  High 
Mass  be  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  ought  the  De  profunda  to  be  said 
at  the  end  of  Lands,  and  the  Non  intret  before  the  Libera  7 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  De  profimdia  is  to  be  eaid 
in  tie  Office  for  the  Dead,  except  on  AJD  Souls'  Day  and  on 
the  diet  depoeitionia ;  and  that  the  prayer  Non  intre$  is 
restricted  to  the  diet  depoailionit. 

If  the  body  has  been  buried,  ob  cauiam  ratxonainlem, 
before  the  Mass  and  Office  have  been  celebrated  for  the 
deceaseil — ^that  is  to  say,  if,  owin^to  the  danger  of  apread- 
ing  the  infectious  disease  of  which  the  person  died,  or  some 
ot£er  similar  grave  cause,  the  body  has  to  be  buried  before 
the  usual  time,  and  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  the 
obsequiee,  we  think  that  the  Mass  and  Omce  on  the  day 
after  Durial  may  be  regarded  as  the  celebrated  on  the  dt«« 
depoeitionia,  fuid  womd,  coueeqaently,  be  ruled  by  the 
ruorice  respecting  that  day  as  to  the  saying  of  the  De 
profu/ndit  and  the  Non  intret. 

In  other  circumstaQces  the  rubric  is  clear  and  needs  no 
commentary. 

vn. 

The  Posiiion  of  the  Clergi/  in  Choir  at  the"  Dotnine  non  turn 
^ffnus  "  in  a  solemn  Requiem  Mate. 
Ought  the  priests  in  choir,  at  a  solemn  Mass  for  the  dead, 
kneel  when  the  celebrant  says  the  "  Domine  non  sum  dignus  ?  " 

The  priests  in  choir  are  standing  at  this  time.  The 
rubric  du'ects  the  clergy  in  choir  to  kneel  at  the  prayers 
(including  the  Post-communion)  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Canon  till  the  Pax  Domini  inclusive.  After  the  Pax 
Domini  they  rise, 

I  Exaequiarom  Qido.  *  Ceretwmal  Btmoi",  cap.  xxi. 
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VIII. 

^^hen  the  Priest  is  to  cro8$  the  Stole  on  his  Breast. 

When  tbe  priest  Juea  the  stole  ont  of  Man,  when  is  it  to  b* 
crossed  tA  the  breast,  and  wheo  not  crossed  P 

The  priest  crosBPB  the  stole  when  it  is  worn  over  the 
alb ;  he  does  not  cross  it  whea  it  is  worn  over  the  HorpUce. 

IX. 
Rkv.  Dbab  Sir, — I  would  feel   moch  obliged  if  yon  wonM 
kiodlj  answer  the  following  qnesUona  in  the  December  number  <rf 
the  Record  : — 

1.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  priest,  on  deBcending  the  alt&r  aft«r  Uasa, 
to  kneel  oa  the  lowest  step  and  saj  some  prayers,  for  instance,  the 
"  Angelas  "  or  the  Litany  ? 

M.O'a 

Yes.     There  is  no  rubric  forbidding  this  practice. 

S.  I  am  frequently  requested  to  annonnee  from  th«  altar  the 
name  of  tbe  person  for  whom  I  am  about  to  offer  Mass,  aad  to 
a^  the  prayen  of  the  congrcgatioD  for  the  r^Ktse  of  the  swil  of  tbe 
deceased.  la  itlavful  to  make  such  an  annonncement  ?  In  case 
you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  please  state  when  should  auch  an 
announcement  be  made — whether  on  the  way  &om  the  sacristy  to 
the  altar,  or  after  arranging  the  chalice  on  the  corporal,  or  before 
I  begin  Mass- 

M.  O'C. 

It  is  qtiite  lawful  to  make  each  an  aonoanceoieDt. 

It  may  be  made  at  any  convenient  time  before  yon 
begin  Mass ;  either  before  you  come  to  the  altw  rally 
vested  for  Mass,  or  a»  soon  as  you  have  arranged  the 
chalice  on  the  altar. 

R.  Browne. 


,.cd  by  Google 
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FABBNTAI,  GdABDIANSHIP  ASD  THB  CiTIL  XiAW. 

Drah  Sir,— The  aanexed  reflectioiiB  dd  th«  important  question 
of  the  guard! aneliip  of  children,  are  submitted  with  much  diffldence, 
rather  with  a  view  of  eliciting  information  on  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty  and  coinplezit  j,  than  with  any  idea  of  impardng  it.  The 
only  authority  claimed  for  them  are  the  writer's  notes,  during  a 
{ffotracted  missionary  experience,  of  Beveral  judicial  decisions 
lieariBg  on  this  question  of  guardianship,  in  some  of  which  he  has 
been  obliged  to  take  a  painful  personal  interest. 

In  considering  this  important  question,  it  is  essential  to  note  at 
the  outset,  that  the  relations  of  parents  to  their  cliildren,  are  not  an 
(]u>n«rjAi/i,conferringabeolute  control  or  unlimited  power  of  disposal, 
or  subordinating,  as  in  cases  of  ownership,  the  interests  of  the  child 
to  those  of  the  parent ;  but  a  gaardianahip,  or  an  intrusting  of  the 
interests  of  the  child  to  the  control  and  authority  of  the  parents  for 
the  sole  purpose  and  with  thesolecod  of  being  safeguarded  by  them. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  means  must  be  subortlinate 
to  the  end,  the  civil  law,  as  well  aij  the  law  of  nature,  assumes,  that 
whenever  the  parental  control  or  guardianship  comes  into  collision 
with,  or  becomes  antagonistic  to  the  well-being  or  interests  of  the 
child,  the  former  must  yield  to  the  latter,  and  either  be  abrogated  or 
modified,  in  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  child  maydemand.  Bearing 
this  principle  in  mind,  we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  note,  what  are  the 
parental  rights  or  rights  of  guardianship — first,  during  the  life  of 
the  father  ;  secondly,  on  the  death  of  the  father ;  and  thirdly, 
what  are  the  legal  rights  of  the  mother  when  the  father  dies 
without  testamentary  or  other  legal  provision  for  the  guardianship 
of  his  children.  As  regards  the  Krst  contingency,  it  may  he  set 
down  as  an  undoubted  truism,  that  tlie  civil  law  recognises  the 
&ther  as  tiie  supreme,  and  practically  the  sole  repository  of 
parental  authority  :  so  much  so  that,  at  least  after  the  completion 
of  the  period  of  nurture,  or  seven  years,  he  atone,  in  the  case  of 
hia  legitimate  children,  has  the  legal  right  to  order,  direct,  or 
control  their  education  whether  religious  or  secular.  He  can 
exercise  this  legal  right  without  the  consent,  and  even  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  mother  ;  and,  lonyai  it  endures,  is  limited  only  in 
its  exercise  by  the  principle  already  stated,  viz.,  when  it  becomes 
incompatible  with  the  well-lietog  or  interests  of  the  child.  This 
incompatibility  of  parental  control  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  on  the  other,  have  been  judicially  decided  to  exist, 
whenever,  in  the  matter  of  religious  education,  the  child  is  found 
to  have  imbibed  such  fixed  religious  principles,  that  an  effort  to  alter 
or  disturb  them,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  parent,  would 
probably  eventuate  in  upsetting  or  destroying  all  religious  faith  in 
the  mind  of  the  child.     In  such  cases  the  courts  have  subordinated 
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the  aathorit^  of  the  parent  to  the  interests  of  the  child,  and  hsre 
occordiagly  directed  the  child  to  be  continaed  in  the  religioiH 
faith  whose  principles  it  has  already  fixedly  imbibed.  (Longfield  v 
Ptircell,  It.  Chan.)  There  is  no  legal  decision  as  to  what  age  a 
child  may  be  deemed  competent  to  imbibe  snch  fixed  leli^ooB 
principles.  While  in  one  case  in  England,  a  child  of  nine  yean 
was  decreed  to  be  so  competent,  in  other  cases  in  Ireland  chOdreii 
of  eleven  or  twelve  were  decided  to  be  incompetent,  or  at  least 
not  to  have  done  so  fixedly.  (Mnder,  minor,  Ir.  Chan.)  This 
authority  of  fothers  to  direct  and  control  the  education  of  their 
legitimate  children  is  extinguished  in  two  ways:  first,  by  process 
or  lapse  of  time,  which  by  a  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
French  e.  French,  is  decided  to  be.  in  the  case  of  boys,  fonrteea 
years  complete,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  sixteen  years  complete.  At 
those  ages  respectively  all  eoa'dve  authority  on  the  part  of  parents, 
whether  fother  or  mother,  ceases  absolutely  ;  and  the  child,  whether 
boy  or  girl,  is  free  to  select  its  own  religion,  as  well  as  its  own 
f:uardian.  The  same  result,  or  extinguishment  of  his  right  to 
control  the  religions  education  of  his  child,  is  brought  about,  in  the 
second  place,  by  waiver;  or  in  other  words,  a  father  by  willing 
consenting  to  his  child  being  brought  up  for  a  number  ^  years  in 
a  religious  faith  different  from  his  own,  is  held  to  have  relinquished 
or  abandoned  his  right  in  the  matter,  and  has  been  decided,  even 
in  one  case  of  a  child  only  six  years  old,  to  have  thereby  legally 
forfeited  it.  Whether  a  father  can,  by  deed  or  settlement,  divest 
himself,  hy  anticipation,  of  a  right  not  yet  existiag,  as  he  certainly 
can,  by  waiver,  of  one  already  existent,  is  an  impwtant  questiim 
which  has  not  been  judicially  decided ;  although  several  judicial 
dicta  have  been  pronounced  adverse  to  such  a  power  of  divestment, 
notably  in  Ellis  v.  Ellis.  (Eng.  Chan.).:  So  far  we  have  dealt  with 
the  authority  of  a  father  while  living  ;  we  shall  now  coosidar  what 
control  he  can  exercise  over  his  children  after  his  death.  Subject  to 
the  limitations  already  indicated,  it  is  quite  certain  thata  fother  has 
the  legal  power  to  continue  after  death  the  same  authority  he 
possessed  during  life;  and  to  that  end,  can  af^int  testameDlwy 
guardians  of  his  children,  who  may  or  may  not  include  his  wife ; 
and  can  delegate  to  them,  all  the  authority  he  poesessed  whta 
living,  to  be  exercised  by  them,  with  or  without  the  consent  or 
cntrol  of  the  mother.  Further,  a  &ther  has  not  merely  the  power 
of  doing  this  by  will  or  deed,  but  in  the  matter  of  religious  educa- 
tion his  verbal  directions  when  dying,  will  be  given  legal  effect  to 
by  the  courts  of  equity  and  law,  whenevm-  such  directions  are 
proved  to  have  been  given. 

This  right  of  testamentary  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  father 
is  confined  to  his  Intimate  i^ildren.  In  the  case  (d  illegitimate 
children,  though  the  civil  law  compels  him  to  maintain  those  thai 
are  proved  to  be  his,  at  least  during  infancy  or  incompetency, 
it,  at  the  same  time,  accords  him  do  rights  of  guardiau^up 
whatsoever  in  their  regard.      Jo  this  case  the  sole  legal  guardian 
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is  the  mother.  So  alao,  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  althoDgh 
his  rights  of  coercive  control  terminate  at  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  raapectiTfily,  for  boys  and  girls,  his  liability  to  provide 
necawartes  for  both  continues  during  the  whole  period  of  minoritji 
or  until  3Iat  year  complete,  aubjeet  to  the  limitation  just  indicated. 

In  reference  to  the  parental  rights  of  mothers,  it  may  be  stated  as 
established : — 

lat,  That  all  mothers,  not  legally  dinqualified,  have  the  right  of 
nurture,  that  is  the  right  to  the  custody,  care,  and  personal  con- 
tix>l  of  their  children  up  to  and  indnding  their  seventh  year,  when 
the  right  passes  unrestricted  into  the  hands  of  the  father. 

find.  That  mothers,  oi  mothen,  possess  the  rights  of  parental 
guardianship  in  two  other  cases  or  contingencies  only.  The  first, 
when  there  is  question  of  illegitimate  children,  of  whom  the  mother 
IB  sole  legal  guardian  ;  and  that  in  all  cases  where  a  legally  valid 
marriage  cannot  be  proved  or  established.  The  second  case  is 
when  the  &ther  dies  intestate,  or  without  having  at  least  given 
directions  as  to  the  education  of  his  children.  In  this  cootingeocy, 
the  civil  taw  recc^ises  the  surviving  mother  as  the  sole  natural 
guardian  of  the  children,  and  transmits  to  her  all  rights,  authority, 
and  control  previously  vested  in  the  father.  In  no  other  contin- 
gency that  I  am  aware  of  does  the  mother,  a*  lucA,  possess  the 
rights  of  gnardiaaship. 

I  shall  conclude  this  somewhat  crude  digest,  by  merely 
indicating  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  my  observations 
point.  First — the  imperative  necessity,  in  cases  of  mixed  marriages, 
vrhere  the  father  is  a  Catholic,  of  his  making  a  will  appointing 
Catholic  guardians  for  his  children,  and  containing  explicit 
directions  that  they  shall  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  This 
will,  unless  it  also  contain  provisions  disposing  of  property,  does 
Dot  require  to  be  formally  proved,  but  becomes  operative  immediately 
on  the  death  of  the  testator.  Second,  where,  in  such  marriages, 
the  mother  is  a  Catholic,  tbe  only  legal  expedient  at  her  command, 
for  securing  the  religion  of  her  children,  is,  as  already  indicated, 
the  very  doubtful  one,  of  having  a  provision  to  that  effect  inserted 
in  tbe  marriage  settlements.  Any  pledge  or  promise,  however 
solemnly  given,  before  or  after  marriage,  has  been  again  and  again 
judicially  decided,  to  have  no  binding  effect  in  law  or  equity. 
And  this  disposition  of  the  civil  law  in  Ireland,  raises  a  most 
important  question,  as  to  how  far  we  can  comply  with  a  condition 
wl^ch  tbe  Holy  See  always  requires  as  an  indispensable  pre-requisite 
to  the  granting  of  dispensations  for  mixed  marriages.  Nor  is  this 
difficulty  diminished  by  the  notorious  fact,  that  such  promises  or 
agreement,  too  often  ignored  during  the  life  of  both,  are  all  but 
invariubly  disregarded,  whenever,  in  such  marriages,  the  non- 
Catholic  parent  survives  tbe  Catholic.  And  yet  this  is  the  very 
contingency  such  promises  are  muuly  intendttl  to  meet. 
Faithfully  yours, 

P.  Ca»on  O'Ntiu..  Clontarf. 
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II. 
The  '-ANOEura." 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THK  IBISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  BBCORD. 

Vert  Est,  Sir, — In  reference  to  your  correspoadent's  questions 
ID  your  last  issue  about  the  "  Angelus,"  and  your  replies  thereto, 
1  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  remarks : — 

The  time  and  mode  of  souading  the  "  Angeliu,"  as  practised  in 
Borne,  is.  I  believe,  as  follows,  but  whether  they  have  any  effect 
upon  the  Indulgences  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

(1).  Titnti — 6  o'clock  a.m.;  12  o'clock  noon,  and  Aoiyun  Aour 
after  tuntet. 

(3).  3/o(fe— Thus:  3  strokes,  4  strokes,  5  strokes,  and  oftera 
short  pause  a  single  stroke  to  denote  the  passing  away  of  time. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  peculiar  manner  of  ringing 
the  3  o'clock  bell  on  Friday,  but  I  believe  jfre  sitagle  ttroket  to  be 
the  correct  way. — Tours  faithfully  in  Christ,  0- 

[The  mode  of  eouuding  the  Angelne  does  not  affect  the 
Indulgence.  We  have  alreadj  stated  in  wliat  sense  the 
time  is  a  condition. — R.  B.] 


III. 

TEBTiHoNiAii  Letters. 

Vekt  Bet.  avd  Dear  Sih,— All  who  are  interestedandcottcented 
have  reason  to  thank  the  Venerable  Bishop  of  Ardagh  for  the 
answers  his  Lordship  has  obtained  from  the  Propaganda  respecting 
the  testimonials  required  by  a  Bishop  ordaining  a  subject  of  his  own 
according  to  the  prescriptions  to  that  effect  in  the  "  Constitulio 
Apost.  Sedis." 

It  is  DOW  certain  (I)  that  a  Bishop  is  precluded  &om  ordatning 
a  subject  of  his  own,  who  has  been  out  of  his  diocese  a  sufficient 
time  to  incur  a  canonical  impediment,  unless  the  subject  present 
testimonial  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  has 
been,  and  neither  the  Superior  of  a  Seminary,  where  he  has  been 
Btudving,  nor  any  one  else,  but  the  Bishop,  is  competent  to  grant 
such  iettere,  except  by  delegation,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop.  This 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  enactment 
in  question. 

It  is  certain  (3)  that  the  time  to  he  deemed  snSicient  for  incur- 
ring  an  impediment  in  another  diocese  is  six  months,  or  upwards. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  first  point  remains  a  graTe  question, 
which  asks  if  the  Bishop  who  is  precluded  from  conferring  orders 
on  his  own  subject  in  the  case  supposed,  is  thereby  precluded  from 
granting  dimmorial  Utters  to  him  for  ordination  by  another  Bishc^, 
and  is  the  other  Bishop  precluded  also  from  ordaining  him  for  want 
of  the  testimonial  letters  referred  to,  notwithstanding  the  dimissorial 
letters  of  his  own  Bishop,  if  sranted  to  him  ? 


Corregpondeaee. 

To  examine  thia  qoeetion,  it  mnj  be  well  to  i 
of  the   "  CoQstitutio  Apost  Sedia"  on  the  poin 

"  Su^penunem  per  annum  ab  ordinum  ac 
jnre  inciirrunt  ordinantea  alieonm  sabditum  e 
beneficii  statim  conferendi,  act  jam  collati,  sed 
absque  ejua  episcopi  litteris  dimiaBoriaLibus,  t 
proprium,  qui  alibi  tanto  tempore  moratua  sit 
pedimentum  coatrahere  ibi  potuerit,  abaque 
litteris  leattmonialibus." 

It  is  contended  that  a  Bisbop's  jnriadictit 
inhibition  by  either  the  terms  or  tenor  of  this 
be  precluded  from  granting  dimissoriela  to  his 
oi'dained  by  another  Bishop.  The  enactmei 
dimissoriaia  in  tlie  case,  and  it  ia,  therefore,  a 
adduced  to  deprive  the  Bisht^  of  the  right  of  gri 
sole  restriction  is  as  to  himself  ordaining  hie  oi 

But  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  tl 
allowed  to  ordain  his  own  subject,  neither  may  1 
Bishop  lo  ordain  faimaccordingto  the  trite  axioi 
non  habet,"  and  because  it  would  be  incoogruo 
say  to  another  Bishop  "  I  cannot  ordain  thisyo 
be  my  own  subject,  but  I  pray  you  to  ordain  1 

AgMDSt  thiB  pleading  it  ia  argued  that  it  d 
of  ideas  mixing  up  the  power  of  Orders  with  thai 
it  is  maintained,  that  the  Bishiip,  if  he  grant 
case,  exercises  only  the  power  of  jmisdiction,  w 
by  the  "  Conatitutio  Apost.  Sedts  "  at  alt,  anc 
the  other  Bishop  lo  exercise  his  own  power  c 
has  himself,  aod  which  is  in  no  way  communit 
brother  Bishop.  The  argument  may  be  illustre 
of  a  Bishop  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  hi: 
who,  nevertheless,  retains  jurisdiction  to  grani 
subject  to  receive  Orders  at  the  hands  of  anothe 
also  be  exemplified  in  the  cose  of  a  Bishop  on  I 
though  not  yet  consecrated,  and  even  in  the  ca 
tular  after  a  year's  vacancy  of  the  ^ee.  In  bo 
ia  separated  fieom  Ordcra.  the  former  being  allon 
whilst  the  latter  ia  kept  under  reatraint,  or  doe^ 
iu  the  case  of  the  Vicar  Capitular. 

But  it  is  ui^ed  that  there  is  the  same  reaso 
monial  letters  in  order  to  grant  dimissorials  foi 
ordain  the  subject,  as  for  the  Bishop  hlmeeli 
ordain  him. 

It  is  replied  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  ( 
not  allowed  to  reason  a  pari  nor  even  a 
you  must  not  argue  from  case  to  case  in  appl; 
that  the  enactment  must  be  confined  within  its. 
and  this  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  eapecially  whc 
of  restricting  official  powers  of  all  sorts,  on  th 
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refltringenda,"  as  well  rs  otber  reasona  ai^lioible  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Bnt  how  does  the  matter  stand  aa  regards  the  Biihop  to  whom 
the  candidate  for  Orders  may  present  dimissorials  from  his  own 
Bishop  in  the  case  supposed  :  does  he  incur  the  penalty  proDoonced 
ID  the  enactment  above  quoted  if  he  ordain  such  candidate? 

It  is  said  "  Yes,"  on  the  ground  that  the  end  and  puqmse  of  the 
law  equally  affects  him.  But  on  the  other  side,  it  is  said  "  No,"  for 
the  reason  just  stated.  The  enactment  says  nothing  whatever  of 
him,  and  besides  it  is  only  proper  deference  sanctioned  by  the 
Canon  Law  towards  the  Bishop  granting  dimissorials,  for  the 
ordaiuing  Bishop  not  to  go  behind  these  dimissorials,  except  in  a 
self-evident  case. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  enact- 
ment in  question  are  far  from  being  clegj-ed  up,  and  as  long  as 
such  doubts  remun  ought  we  cot  conclude  that  a  Bishop,  in  the 
case  supposed,  is  free  to  grant  dimissorials  to  his  own  subject  to 
be  ordained  by  another  Bishop,  and  that  the  latter  is  also  free  to 
ordain  him  notwithstanding  the  suspension  declared  by  the  enact- 
ment in  question- — Allow  me  to  remain,  Very  Rev.  aud  dear  Sir, 
very  tmly  yours,  A  CoaBESFONDBHT. 

[The  point  raised  by  our  Correspondent  is  the  one  on 
which,  as  atated  in  the  last  number  of  the  Record,  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  publish  an  aathoritstive 
decision — Ed.  I.  E.  B.] 


DOCUMENTS. 

DiLECTo  Fmo  NosTRO  S.  R.  E.  Phesbytero  Cahdinau 
MacCabe,  Archi&pisoopo  Ddblineksi  ET  VeNEBA£ILI 
BUS  Fratribds  Hiberniae  Episoopis. 

LEO  pp.  XIII.  DiLRCTB  FiLi  NosTEB,  Vbnerabilis  FK&Tan, 
.  Saluteh  btApobtouoahBekediotioksu. 
Benevolentiae  caritas,  qua  Hibemos  complectimnr,  et  cniui 
Bugere  vim  haec  ipsa  temporum  difficultas  videtnr,  Kos  adducit,  nt 
rerum  vestramm  curanm  siogulari  cura  patemoque  animo  sequa- 
mnr. — Ex  qua  tamen  cogitatione  plus  sollicitudinis,  qtiam  solatii 
capimus,  quod  noodum  apud  vos  rem  publicam  videre  liceat  eo, 
quo  vellemus,  statu  pacatam  atque  florentem.  Nam  ex  una  parte, 
gravia  premunt  adbac  incommoda  :  ex  altera,  anceps  animomm 
motus  ad  turbulenta  consilia  complures  temcre  rapit :  nee  defaere, 
qui  atroci  se  hominum  caede  polluerent,  quasi  fieri  possit  ut  spea 
felicitatb  pnblicae  in  dedecore  flagitioqae  reperiatur. 
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Horam  remm  cangsa,  Yob,  Dilecte  Fill  Noster,  Veiierabil«a 
Fratres,  Qon  minore  quam  Noa  BoUicitndine  affectoe  et  antea  eo^ 
noTeramna,  et  naper  etiam  perapeximDa  ex  ua,  quae  a  Vobis  in 
poatremo  cooventn  Dublinensi  decreta  gant  Commiuiu  eaini 
salatLB  trepidi  probe  docniatis,  qnid  quemque  in  tam  acri  momento, 
in  medioque  certamine  vitare  oporteat. — In  quo  sane  et  coaveni- 
«ot«r  muneri  epiacopali  et  rei  publicae  feciatiB.  Homines  eniiD 
tunc  maxime  antistitnm  auorum  indigent  conailio,  cum,  vehemen- 
tiore  aliqua  capiditata  acti,  emolnmenta  rerum  fiiUacibns  iudiciis 
vident;  ac  si  quaado  ad  relinquendam  honeatatem  velut  impeta 
qaodam  femntur,  Eplscoporum  est,  incitatos  mnltitudinis  animoa 
temperare,  et  ad  iustitiam  necessariamque  in  omnibus  rebus  mode- 
rationem  tempeativis  hortationibus  revocare.  lllud  vero  optima 
opportimitate  commemoratum  a  Vobia  eat  dirinum  praeceptnm, 
qaaeri  primum  oportere  reqnum  Dei  el  institkon  eiitt :  quo  iubentnr 
christiaai  in  omni  vitoe  actione  atque  adeo  in  civicis  etiam  rebiu 
sahit«m  suam  aempiternam  respicere,  et  prae  religioae  officii  laor- 
talia  omnia  minoris  ducere.  Haec  qnidem  praeecripta  servantes, 
faa  est  Hibemos  fortunae  suae  afflictae  levationem  quaerere :  fas 
est  et  pro  iure  eno  contendere ;  neque  enim  existimandum,  quod 
nngnlis  gentibns  licet,  Hiberniae  non  licere.—Verumtainen  ho- 
nestate  dirigenda  ntilitas  est,  ac  aerio  consideraadum,  causaain 
quantumvis  iustam  tni^  esse  tueri  nan  iuste,  Abest  vero  institia 
cum  ab  omni  vi,  turn  tnaxime  a  societatibaa  clandestinis,  quae  per 
Speciem  vindicandi  iuris  illuc  ferme  evadunt,  at  rerum  publicarum 
permoveant  atatnm.  Illae  qoidem  quanta  animi  prorisione  honesto 
cuiqne  viro  fugiendae  eint,  aicut  non  semel  1  >ece3sores  Nostri, 
Hosqae  ipai,  ita  Vos  in  conventu  DubUnenai  opportune  monnistis, 
NihilominuB.  his  manentibus  periculis,  erit  vigilantiae  vestrae  idem 
saqw  praecipere,  Hibemos  universos  per  aanctitatem  catbolici 
nominia,  perque  ipsam  patriae  caritatem  hortando,  uibi]  ot  sibi 
commune  esse  velint  cum  huiua  generis  societatibus :  quae  et  ad 
ea,  quae  populns  iure  petit,  nihil  prodease  possunt,  et  nimia  saepe 
ad  delinquendum  impellunt  quos  illecebris  auis  incendemnt.  Cum 
Hiberni  homines  gestiant,  Deque  id  immerito  cathoUcoi  appeUari, 
quod  est,  uti  Auguatinus  interpretatur,  inUgritati*  cuttadei  et  recta 
uctantes',  impleant  menauram  nominis,  et  in  ipsa  rerum  snarum 
.  defenaione  atudeant  ease  quod  dicuntur.  Meminerint  primam  ene 
hbertatem  carere  criminibus*,  seque  in  omni  vita  sic  gerant,  ut 
statutas  legibua  poenas  nemo  ipaorum  luat  ut  homicida,  attt'/w,  ant 
maledicaa,  aut  alienorum  appetitor,' 

Par  est  autem,  vestras  iu  popnlo  regendo  epiacopales  cnnw 
Cleri  totius  adiuvari  virtute,  labore,  induatria. — Quam  ad  rem 
quae  de  eacerdotibns  praesertim  iunionbus  conatitueada  censuiatif 
recta  et  convenientia  temporibus  iudicamua.  Et  eoim  sacerdotes, 
si  unquam  alias,  certe  in  istis  procellis  popularibus  eolertes  et 
Operosos  conservandi  ordinis  adiutores  esse  necesse  est.     £t  quia 

ilib.     De  vera  ReUgioM,  n.  9, 

»  8.  Anguatinna  tract.    SLI  tn  loan.  n.  10.  '  1  Petr.  IV,  Ifi. 
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nt  optima  qoiaqne  opinione  fioret,  ita  in  aliwQia  animos  maxime 
pot^ft,  aniti  debeot  at  approbatioaem  hoDunum  moraaut  grantale, 
conMaatia,  moderatione  factorum  atque  diutonim ;  nee  rero  agen 
quidquom,  qood  a  prndentia  aut  a  studio  placandorum  animonm 
aliei^n  rideatur.  Facile  aut«m  intalligitur,  talem  fore  CleraiB, 
qualem  tcmporum  ratio  poatulat,  si  aapianti  diaciplina  optimiaqtM 
praeceptia  hierit  mature  inatitutus.  Nam  ut  Pabea  TrideDiini 
monuenint.  adoleKentiam  aetaa,  nisi  a  (eneru  aiutti  ad  pittaUm  et 
rtliffionem  in/onaeiur  numquam  perfecte  ae  tine  maxinto  ae  tingulari 
propamodum  Dei  onatipottntu  auxilio  in  dudpUtm  eccUsiattica  per- 

Hac  via  et  ratione  futurutn  arbitramur,  ut  Hibemia  prMperaa 
rerum  conditionetD,  quam  expetit,  nemina  violando,  conttequatnr. 
Btenim,  sicnt  aliaa  Vobis  siguificavimus,  Hibenua  aequa  poatokn- 
tibua,  twtis  &cturo3,  qui  rerum  publicarum  adraiuistrationi  praemmt, 
contidimuB.  Qi>od  uoa  solum  Veritas  suadet,  sed  spectala  etiam 
ipfionim  prudentia  oivilis,  com  dnbitari  nen  poeiit  Hibeniiae  inco- 
lumitatem  cum  tranqnillitate  totius  imperii  esse  coniunctam. — Sot 
interim  hac  spa  adducti  minime  intermittenius  Hibemam  geaUn 
coDsiliorum  Nostronim  auctoritate  invare,  et  incensas  studio  M 
caritate  preces  ad  Deum  fundere,  ut  populnm  tot  iam  virtutunt  et 
nobilitfltum  laude  propitius  respiciat,  compositisque  fluutibus.  optsta 
tandem  pace  at  prosperitate  muneietnr.  Horum  aiitem  caelestinm 
munerum  auspicem  et  praecipuae  benevolentiae  Nostrae  testem 
Volns,  Dilecte  Fill  Noater,  Venerabilea  Fratrea,  Clero  ae  popola 
nniTerso  Aposlolicam  Benedictionem  peramanter  in  D<Mmno  impor* 
tiintis. 

Datam  Rconae  apnd  S.  Petrnm  die  1  Augusti  An.  iidccci.x2xi]. 
FontJficatnB  Noatri  annoquinto. 

LEO  PP.  XIU. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  D'AUona  of  Crag.     A  Story  of 'i9  and  '49.    By  R.  B.  CBribk, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  limerick,  ^.    Dublin:  J.  Duprr&SoNS.  1882. 

The  Dean  of  Limerick  has  special  qualificatiuna  and  advanU^ea 
as  a  writer  of  historical  norela,  which  he  has  not  failed  to  turn  to 
good  account  in  his  most  recent  production  now  before  us.  Whila 
most  writers,  who  take  such  tasks  in  band,  have  to  r«ad  up  atttko- 
rities,  search  amid  records,  and  master  as  best  they  can  tbecha- 
(acteristicB  of  the  period  of  which  they  intend  to  treat,  that  diey 
may  throw  their  minds,  and  if  so  be  their  feelings,  into  it,  the  Dean 
has  the  advantage  of  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  scauee  he 
describes  so  well,  aod  has  in  the  course  of  a  long,  active,  and 
eventful  life  seen  history  grow  up  around  him;  and  that  not  only 

■Sess-XXm.    X>e  Ae/omt.  cap.  18. 
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in  its  preBcnt  phase,  which  is  cotemporary  for  All  of  as,  but  in 
those  whiuh,  if  not  long  passed  in  time,  hH.ve  by  the  rapid  ou^Aird 
march  of  events  become  almost  ancient  history  to  the  men  of  the 
present  day.  Persons  and  sceues  which  for  a  brief  period  were  all 
in  all,  hnre  been,  the  one  put  aside  and  the  other  dimmed  by  tboae 
which  harried  to  take  their  place ;  and  the  eyes  and  memories  of 
men  have  grown  wearied  and  da^^d  by  the  quick  succession,  and 
have  well-nigh  forgotten  the  exciting  recent  past,  in  the  noise  and 
passion  of  the  still  more  insisting  present. 

Of  course  History  will  come  in  time  to  arrange  all  in  due 
wder,  and  to  assign  to  each  hero  and  event  the  fitting  place  in  its 
record,  hut  this  will  be  too  late  for  the  present  generation  which,  if  it 
must  of  necessity  lose  the  guidance  of  such  matured  judgments, 
has  at  any  rate  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  rapid  sketches 
contemporaries  can  give  have  more  life  and  attraction,  and  somehow 
perhaps  are  more  truly  histoi7  than  the  culd  and  ponderous  volnmea 
which  claim  exclusively  its  name. 

Living  amidst  such  rapidly  padsiog  events,  our  author  has  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  taking  no  small  or  insigniflcant  part 
in  them  ;  advantages  these  which  he  has  qualifications  for  turning 
to  the  best  account  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  his  readers. 
Mixing,  as  an  accomplished  priest  alone  can  do,  on  moat  intimate 
terms  with  every  class  of  society,  with  quick  eye  to  observe  and 
well-trained  mind  to  grasp  each  varying  phase,  and  the  significance 
of«eemingly  trivial  events,  the  venerable  author  can  photograph 
pictures  which  imagination  could  hardly  supply,  or  any  amount  of 
reading  realise.     Hence  the  especial  valuo  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  D'Altons  of  Crag,  a  Story  of  '48  and  '49,  the  author  tella 
us,  '*  can  hardly  be  called  a  work  of  the  imagination,  because  every 
one  of  the  msun  facts  has  had  a  real  existence,"  and  that  the  end 
of  such  work  is  the  one  so  successfully  aimed  at,  we  have  also  the 
Deau's  assurance  that  "  of  every  single  scene  the  author  was  a 
witness,  and  in  every  one  of  them  on  actor."  So  may  he  well  claim  as 
one  at  least  of  his  objects  in  writing  the  Story,  "  to  leave  an  authen- 
ticated record  of  times,  when  all  classes  were  dreadfully  tried,  and 
when  honest  enthusiasm,  that  could  not  bear  to  see  the  sum  of 
human  suffering,  ventured  everything  to  better  or  remove  it." 

In  this  kind  spirit  is  the  "  ij  tory"  told.  There  is  that  deep  sympathy 
for  suffering  which  only  personal  intercourse  can  develop,  that 
genial  humour  so  racy  of  the  soil,  and  which  somehow  finds  fitting 
place  even  amid  the  darkest  scenes,  lubricating,  so  to  speak,  the 
aching,  limbs,  and  gently  removing  the  friction  which  it  is  too  hard 
to  bear  ;  and  with  all  and  above  alt,  that  love  of  justice  and  ab- 
horrence of  all  that  is  false  and  vile,  which  marks  the  wBU-trainei9 
mind  and  unpolluted  heart  of  a  true  priest  of  Holy  Church. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  plot  or  to  dwell  upon  the  several  ch»- 
ractera.  Thereadermnstturn  to  the  "Story*'  for  himself ;  for  node* 
scription  could  do  justice  to  what  is  so  much  more  than  od  exciting 
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tale,  and  which  />we8  its  charm  quite  as  much  to  the  reality  of 
th^KrsoDB  iotroduced  as  to  the  strange  scenes  in  which  they  take 
a  part :  and  to  this  end  the  author  uses  to  the  full  his  privile^ 
of  glancing  backward  behind  the  famice  time,  and  so  of  bringing 
us  iyto  the  presence  of  some  great  men  of  an  antecedent  period. 

This  is  th«  third  tale  which  the  Dean  has  given  us,  and  if  we 
might  venture  on  a  suggestion  it  would  be  that  he  would  add  another 
to  his  Trilogy,  and  give  us  bb  personal  wcollectiona  of  a  still 
more  recent  period,  which  perhaps  migbt.in  more  respects  than  one, 
follow  the  example  of  Classic  Antiquity.  B, 

UncU  Pat'*  Cabin 

The  labonrers  of  Ireland  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  this  book.  What  he  has  done  for  them  is  to  let  in  the  light  of 
day  more  fully  on  their  grievances,  claims  and  feelings.  It  ivere 
idle  to  expect  that,  in  the  present  order  of  Divine  PrcTidence, 
things  could  be  so  arranged  as  that  every  one  would  in  this  life  be 
requited  precisely  according  to  the  measure  of  his  industry  ;  bnt 
the  system  of  wholesale  oppression  to  which  Irish  labour  has 
been  subjected  for  the  sake  of  pampering  a  class  of  non- 
resident spendthrifts  is  too  gross  an  outrage  on  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  human  nature,  to  withstand  much  longer  the  force  of 
public  and  general  remonslrance.  The  case  of  the  labourers  is 
fully  stated  by  Mr.  Upton.  His  book  displays  extensive  reading, 
much  experience,  and  close  observation,  A  tendency  to  repetition 
seems  to  be  the  most  objectionable  feature.  P.  O'D. 

Tht  Qroundimrk  of  the  Christian  Virtues  :  A  Course  of  Lectures  bg 
Bishop  Vllathome.  London  ;  Bobhs  &  Oatkb.  1882. 
Like  everything  from  Dr.  Ullathome's  pen,  the  "  Groundwoi^ 
of  the  Christian  Virtues"  is  replete  with  solid  piety  and  learning. 
As  might  bo  expected  from  its  name,  this  work  deals  with  a  great 
variety  of  matter  in  the  sixteen  Lectures  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
and  yet  unity  of  purpose  is  perfectly  preserved  throughout  the 
entire  volume.  The  Lectures  are  so  many  cbapters  in  Uie  fanda- 
mental  treatise  of  saintly  science, — Humility,  Ur.  Ullathome's 
book  is  in  point  of  fact  a  philosophy  of  Humility,  explaining  its 
condition<3,  nature,  and  practice.  Lecture  VIII.,  on  the  "  Divine 
Master  of  Humility,"  and  Lecture  XII.  on  the  "  World  without 
Humility."  are  particularly  readable,  and  their  perusal  would  serve 
a  certain  class  of  modem  unbelievers,  who,  though  devoid  of  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  purely  Christian  virtue,  make  show  of  beh'ev* 
fog  in  the  humility  of  Christ,  and  of  being  able  to  trace  thereto  the 
success  of  His  Mission,  P.  O'D. 

[Books  received  for  notice  will  be  acknowledged  in  onr 
next  number, — Ed.  I,  E.  R.] 
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